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Distances.  Italy,  like  most  of  the  other  European  states,  has  adopted 
tbe  French  metric  system.  One  kilomMre  is  equal  to  0.621o8,  or  nearly 
Vsths,  of  an  English  mile  (8  kil.  =  5  M.). 

The  Italian  railway-time  is  that  of  Central  Europe.  In  official  deal- 
ings the  old-fashioned  way  of  reckoning  the  hours  from  1  to  24  has  again 
been  introduced.    Thus,  alle  tredici    is  1p.m.,  alle  venti  8p.m.,  etc. 
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PREFACE 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists 
of  three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  some  information  regarding  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  art  among  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit, 
to  render  him  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of 
guides  and  valets-4e-place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion, 
and  in  every  wav  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and 
instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  The  Handbook  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  traveller  many  a  trial  of  temper ;  for  there 
are  few  countries  where  the  patience  is  more  severely  taxed 
than  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

The  fourteenth  edition  of  Central  Italy  and  Home,  like  its 
predecessors,  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down 
to  date.  The  Handbook  is  based  on  the  Editor's  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  care^lly  explored.  As,  however,  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
communications  with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  if  the 
result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information  already  re- 
ceived from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledges ,  has  in  many  ca9es  proved  most  serviceable. 
Hotel-bills,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as 
to  his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  usefal. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed ,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
traveller.  The  large  Pfen  of  Rome  (scale  1:11,400),  in  the 
Appendix,  is  divided  into  three  sections  with  a  view  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  unfolding  a  large  sheet  of  paper  at 
every  consultation ,  and  its  use  will  be  further  facilitated 
by  reference  to  the  small  clue-plan  (scale  1 :  33,0001. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
m^tre),  and  Distanoes  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  ii). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xvii).  Besides  the  modem  palatial  and 
expensive  establishments,  the  Handbook  also  mentions  a 
selection  of  modest,  old-fashioned  inns,  which  notunfrequent- 
ly  afford  good  accommodation  at  moderate  charges.  The 
asterisks  indicate  those  hotels  which  tiie  Editor  has  reason 
to  believe  to  be  provided  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
expected  in  an  up-to-date  establishment,  and  also  to  be  well 
managed  and  with  a  reasonable  scale  of  charges.  Houses  of 
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a  more  modest  character,  when  good  of  their  class,  are 
described  as  %ood*  or  Very  fair'.  At  the  same  time  the 
Editor  does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters  are  to  be 
obtained  at  houses  both  of  the  first  and  second  class  that 
he  has  not  recommended  or  even  mentioned.  The  constant 
changes  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  hotels,  the 
varying  tastes  and  requirements  of  travellers,  even  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  at  which  tours  are  made,  render  an  uncondi- 
tional verdict  quite  impossible.  Although  changes  frequently 
take  place,  and  prices  generally  have  an  upward  tendency, 
the  average  charges  stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  tne 
traveller  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  probable  expenditure. 
To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  is  the  sole  passport  to  his  commen- 
dation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warn- 
ed against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for 
Baedeker's  Handbooks. 

N.B.  For  the  convenience  of  pedestrians  and  others  who  may  be  un- 
willing to  carry  the  entire  volume,  the  Handbook  is  bound  in  four  sections 
(pp.  i-lxxvi-,  1-130',  131-380;  and  381  to  the  end),  each  of  which  may  be 
easily  removed  from  the  others  and  used  separately  if  desired. 


H.  =  En^.  mile. 

ft  =  Engl.  foot. 

kil.  =  kilomMre. 

kg.  =  kilogramme. 

hr.  =  hour. 

min.  =  minute. 

Alb.  =  Albergo  (hotel). 

Tratt.  =  Trattoria  (restaurant). 

omn.  =  omnibus. 

carr.  =  carriage. 


Abbreviations. 
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R.  =  room.    Also,  route. 

B.  =  breakfast. 

D.  =  dinner. 

A.  =  attendance. 

L.  =  light. 

d^j.  =  dejeuner  (luncheon). 

rfmts.  =  refreshments. 

pens.    =    pension    (i.e.    board    and 

lodging), 
fr.  =  franc  (Ital.  lira). 


N.  =  north,  northern.  c.  =  centime  (Ital.  centesimo). 

S.  =  south,  etc.    Also,  supper.  ca.  =  circa  (about). 

E.  =  east,  etc.  j  comp.  =  compare. 

W.  =  west,  etc.  I  capp.  =  cappella  (chapel). 

The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of  a  place 
shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of  miles  before  the 
principal  places  on  railway- routes  and  highroads  indicates  their  distance 
from  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 

Aeterieke  are  used  aa  marks  of  commendation. 
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'Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Mature  can  decree^ 
E^en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced.* 

Btbon. 

I.  Travelling  Expenses.    Honey. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Italy  need  not  exceed  that  in- 
curred in  other  frequented  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  average  ex- 
penditure of  a  single  traveller  may  be  estimated  at  20-25  francs  per 
day,  or  at  10-15  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one  place; 
but  persons  acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  country 
may  easily  restrict  their  expenses  to  still  narrower  limits.  Those 
who  travel  as  members  of  a  party  also  effect  a  considerable  saving. 
When  ladies  are  of  the  party  the  expenses  are  generally  greater. 

Honey.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lUra  or  franco)  contains  100  eentesimi; 
1  fr.  25c.  ss  1«.  s=  1  German  mark  (comp.  the  money-table  at  p.  ii). 
In  copper  (hronxo  or  rame)  there  are  coins  of  1,  2,  5,  and  10  een- 
tesimi, and  in  nickel  pieces  of  20  and  40  c.  In  silver  there  are 
pieces  of  1,  2,  and  5  fr. ;  but  coins  issued  before  1863  are  refused. 
The  gold  coins  (10,  20,  50,  and  100  fr.)  are  seldom  met  with,  their 
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place  being  taken  by  Biglietti  di  Stato  (treasury-notes)  for  5,  10, 
and  26  fr.,  and  the  banknotes  of  the  Banca  d'ltaUaj  the  Banco  di 
Napoli,  and  the  Banco  di  Sicilian  all  of  which,  owing  to  the  im- 
proved financial  condition  of  the  country,  now  circulate  at  their  face- 
value.  Other  notes  should  be  refused.  AH  foreign  silver  and  copper 
coins  (including  the  old  papal  coinage)  should  also  be  rejected,  with 
the  exception  of  the  five-franc  pieces  (scudi)  of  the  Latin  Monetary 
League  (Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Greece).  The 
gold  coins  of  the  Latin  League,  of  course,  circulate  in  Italy  at  their 
full  value.  Obsolete  and  worn  coins  are  frequently  offered  to  strangers 
at  shops  and  inns  and  even  at  railway  ticket-offices.  —  A  piece  of 
5  c.  is  called  a  soldo,  and  as  the  lower  classes  often  keep  their 
accounts  in  soldi,  the  traveller  will  find  it  useful  to  accustom  himself 
to  this  mode  of  reckoning  (died  soldi  =  60  c,  dodiei  soldi  = 
60  c,  etc.). 

Best  Money  fob  the  Toue.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Cre- 
dit, obtainable  at  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  are 
the  proper  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  fiums,  and  realise  the 
most  favourable  exchange.  English  and  German  banknotes  also 
realise  their  nominal  value.  Sovereigns  are  received  at  the  fxdl  value 
(not  less  than  25  fr.)  by  the  principal  hotel-keepers.  Besides  silver 
and  small  notes,  1-1 V2  ^r.  in  copper  should  also  be  carried  in  a 
separate  pocket  or  pouch  (comp,  p.  xii). 

MoNBT  Obdkbs  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  102.,  are 
granted  by  tlie  British  Post  Of/ice  at  the  following  rates:  not  exceeding 
2i.,  6d. ;  5/.,  U.;  71.,  is.  Bd. ;  10/.,  2t.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The  identity 
of  the  receiver  must  be  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents  or  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  passport.  It  is  therefore  often  convenient  to  arrange  to 
have  the  money  sent  to  one's  landlord.  The  charge  for  money-orders 
granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  Great  Britain  is  40  c.   per  11.  sterlmg. 

II.  Language. 

The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has  bestowed  on  the 
study  of  Italian  at  home  wUl  be  amply  repaid  as  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey.  It  is  quite  possible  for  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  Italian 
and  French  to  Jravel  through  Italy  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  such 
travellers  cannot  conveniently  deviate  from  the  ordinary  track,  and 
are  moreover  invariably  made  to  pay  ^alla  Inglese'  by  hotel-keepers 
and  others,  i.  e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary  charges.  French 
is  very  useful,  and  it  may  suffice  for  Rome ;  but  for  those  who  desire 
the  utmost  possible  freedom,  combined  with  the  lowest  possible  ex- 
penditure, a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country  is 
indispensable,  +  —  Those  who  spend  any  time  in  Rome  are  recom- 

t  A  few  words  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  language.  €  before  e  and  t  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  ch^  0^  before  e  and  «  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh^  which  generally  precede  e  or  t,  are  hard.  Be  before  e 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh  •,  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  ny!lf  and  lyi"- 
e   vowels  a,   «,   «,    0,   u   are  pronounced  ah,  a ,   ee,    0,   00.  —   In  ad. 
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mended  to  take  Italian  lessons ;  teachers  may  be  heard  of  at  the  book- 
sellers*. 

ni.  FaMports.    Custom  House.    Luggage. . 

Passports,  though  not  required  in  Italy,  are  occasionally  useful, 
as,  for  example,  in  obtaining  the  delivery  of  registered  letters  at  a 
poste  restante  (comp.  p.  x).  The  countenance  and  help  of  the  British 
and  American  consuls  can,  of  course,  be  extended  to  those  persons 
only  who  can  prove  their  natioBality.  Cyclists  (comp.  xvi)  should 
always  carry  passports. 

Among  the  principal  passport- agents  in  London  are:  Buss,  4  Adelaide 
Street,  Strand  (charge  4«.,  including  agent's  fee):  G.  Smith  and  Son, 
23  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross  (inclusive  fee  4«.)  ^  Thomas  Cook  and  Son, 
Ludgate  Circus  (fee  3s.  6(1.);  and  Henry  Blacklock  &  Co.  (Bradshaw^s 
Guides'*;  fee  6«.).  An  extra  charge  is  made  for  each  ma,  should  such 
be  necessary.  v 

Custom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian 
custom-houses  is  usually  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  six  pass 
free],  playing  cards,  and  matches  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought  for. 
A  duty  of  30  c.  per  kg.  (2Y5  lbs.)  is  levied  on  unexposed  photograph 
plates.  Weapons  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  confiscation  (see  p.  xiii). 
Custom-house  receipts  should  be  preserved,  as  travellers  are  some- 
times challenged  by  the  excise  officials  in  the  interior.  In  most 
Italian  towns  a  tax  (dasio  consumo)  is  levied  on  comestibles,  but 
travellers'  luggage  is  passed  at  the  barriers  (limite  daziario)  on  a 
simple  declaration  that  it  contains  no  such  articles. 

Luggage.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable,  and  often  in  the  end  less 
expensive,  never  to  part  from  one's  luggage,  and  to  superintend  the 
custom-house  examination  in  person.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to 
forward  it,  he  should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and 
send  him  the  keys.   Comp.  p.  xvi. 

IV.  Season  and  Flan  of  Tour. 

Season.  The  best  time  for  a  tour  in  Central  Italy  is  spring, 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  or  autumn,  from  the  end 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  November.  The  winter-months  are 
quite  unsuited  for  travelling.  They  had  better  be  devoted  to  Eome, 
where  rainy  days  may  be  spent  in  visiting  the  rich  collections  of  art 
and  antiquities.  Of  the  other  towns  described  In  the  present  volume 
the  next  in  importance  are  Siena  and  Perugia^  both  of  which  aflford 
good  summer-quarters  owing  to  their  elevated  situations.  Two  other 
places  of  great  interest  are  Orvieto  and  Assisij  a  short  visit  to  which 
should  not  be  omitted.  Arezzo^  Cortona,  Spoleto^  Temij  with  its 
imposing  waterfalls,  and  Chiusi  and  CometOj  with  their  Etruscan 
antiquities,  are  also  interesting  points,  situated  near  the  railway. 

dressing  persons  of  the  educated  classes  ^Ler,  with  the  3rd  pers.  sing., 
should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  *loro'  with  the  3rd 
pens.  pi.).    *Voi*  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc. 
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Volterra,  San  OimignanOf  MorUepuleianOy  ViterhOf  and  CfubbiOy  tliongh 
1638  conveniently  situated,  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  With 
regard  to  the  towns  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  comp.  pp.  105 
et  seq.  The  farther  the  traveller  diverges  from  the  beaten  track,  the 
more  he  will  learn  of.  the  characteristics  of  this  delightful  country. 

y.    €hratiiities.  Guides.  Fnblio  Safety.    Begging. 

Chratnities.  There  is  no  other  country  where  one  has  to  give  so 
many  gratuities  as  in  Italy,  or  where  such  small  sums  are  sufAcient. 
The  traveller,  therefore,  should  always  be  provided  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  copper  coins.  Drivers,  porters,  etc.,  invariably  expect, 
and  often  demand  as  their  right  a  gratuity  (huona  mano,  manciaj  da 
here,  caffh,  sigaro),  in  addition  to  the  hire  agreed  on,  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  from  10-16  c.  to  a  franc  or  more.  The  gratuities 
suggested  in  thi»  Handbook  are  on  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale ;  some, 
however,  will  of  course  give  more,  while  the  traveller  of  modest 
claims  will  find  perhaps  two-thirds  or  even  less  enough.  In  public 
collections ,  where  a  charge  for  admission  is  made ,  the  keepers 
(custodi)  are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities.  In  private  collections 
1-2  pers.  should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  y^-i  fr.,  3-4  pers.  1-1  Va  ^r-i 
for  repeated  visits  less.  For  opening  a  church-door,  etc.  10-20  c. 
is  enough,  but  if  extra  services  are  rendered  (e.g,  uncovering  an 
altar-piece,  lighting  candles,  etc.),  from  40  c.  to  1  fr.  may  be  given. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  about  5-100/o  of  the  reckoning  should 
be  given  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  service  is  charged  for.  In  restau- 
rants where  'service'  and  'convert*  appear  on  the  bill,  the  fee  should 
be  proportionately  reduced. 

Guides  (Ouide^  sing,  la  Ouida)  may  be  hired  at  6-10  fr.  per  day, 
but  their  services  may  generally  well  be  dispensed  with  by  those 
who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases  should  never  be  made  in 
their  company  as  they  receive  at  least  lOO/g  commission  from  the 
shop,  which  of  course  comes  out  of  the  purchaser's  pocket.  Neither 
should  contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons  be  made  in  pre- 
sence or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionaire,  as  any  such  intervention 
tends  considerably  to  increase  the  prices.  Licensed  guides  (Guide 
patentate)  may  now  be  obtained  in  Rome  (apply  at  any  hotel). 
Their  licenses  are  issued  by  the  Italian  Archssological  Commission, 
and  contain  a  tariff  of  charges. 

Fublie  Safety.  Travelling  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  Is  not 
attended  with  greater  hazard  than  in  any  of  the  northern  European 
countries.  The  traveller  should,  of  course,  avoid  the  less  frequented 
parts  of  Rome  and  its  environs  after  nightfall.  Information  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  Campagna  is  also  not  to  be  despised,  though  cases 
of  robbery  there  are  hardly  more  numerous  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  any  large  city.  Ladies  should  never  undertake  expeditions 
0  the  more  solitary  districts  without  escort;  and  even  the  mascu- 
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line  traveller  should  arrange  his  excursions  so  as  to  regain  the  city 
not  much  later  than  sunset.  In  the  towns  the  Chiordie  or  policemen, 
and  in  the  country  the  Carabinieriy  or  gensdarmes  (who  wear  a 
black  uniform,  with  red  facings,  and  cocked  hats),  will  be  found 
thoroughly  respectable  and  trustworthy.  —  No  one  may  carry  wea- 
pons without  a  license,  on  pain  of  imprisonment.  Armi  insidioae^ 
Ue,  concealed  weapons  (sword-sticks;  even  knives  with  spring- 
blades,  etc.)  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

Begging  (Vaecattonaggio),  which  is  most  prevalent  at  the  church- 
doors,  has  long  been  a  favourite  livelihood  in  the  streets  of  Borne. 
The  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  suppress  it  have  been  iu  vain. 
Travellers  should  decline  to  give  anything,  with  the  word  *niente', 
or  a  gesture  of  disapproval.  Oharity  should  in  any  case  be  restricted 
to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  on  no  account  be  given  to  children. 

YI.  Bailways. 

The  great  Italian  railways  are  the  property  of  the  State,  though 
leased  to  private  companies ;  a  number  of  local  lines  belong  to  pri- 
vate owners.  In  continental  Italy  the  two  chief  railways  are  the 
Rett  Mediterranea  and  the  Bete  Adriatiea.  In  Central  Italy  the  lines 
from  Leghorn  to  Piaa  and  Borne  and  from  Borne  to  Naples  belong  to 
the  former ;  while  the  latter  includes  the  lines  from  Florence  vil 
Arezto  and  ChuUi  to  Borne  and  from  Bologna  yik  Aruiorha  and  Foligno 
to  Bome^  with  their  branches.  The  first  -  class  carriages  (8  seats) 
are  comfortable,  the  second  resemble  the  English  and  French^  while 

the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the  ower  orders. 

Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  railway -traveller  will  soon 
become  familiar  are  —  ^/are  il  higlieUo'  (to  take  a  ticket),  '"pronii'  (ready), 
^parttnxd^  (departure),  ^fermata'.  (halt),  ^*i  eambia  treno*  (change  carriages), 
^etsere  in  coincidenzd*  (to  make  connection),  and  ^useitai'  (egress).  The  station- 
master  is  called  ^capottatione'*.  Smoking  compartments  are  labelled  ^pei 
fumatorf,  these  for  non-smokers  *e  vietcUo  di  /umare\ 

The  best  Timb  Tablb  is  the  Orario  Uffidale,  published  by  the 
Fratelli  Pozzo  at  Turin  and  Rome  (1  fr.,  smaller  editions  at  80  c., 
60  c.,  and  20  c.)^  —  Railway  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe,  which 
is  55  min.  in  advance  of  French  railway  time  and  10  min.  in  ad- 
vance of  Rom&n  true  time  (comp.  p.  11). 

Tickets.  In  the  larger  towns  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to 
take  the  tickets  at  the  town-agency  (agenzia  di  cUth)  of  the  rail- 
way. At  railway -stations  the  traveller  will  find  it  convenient  to 
have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready  before  taking  tickets. 
'Mistakes*  are  far  from  uncommon  on  the  part  of  the  ticket-derks 
or  of  the  officials  who  weigh  luggage.  In  addition  to  the  fare  a  tax 
of  5c.  is  payable  on  each  ticket.  It  is  also  important  to  be  at  the 
station  early.  The  booking-office  at  large  stations  is  open  40  min.,  at 
small  stations  20  min.  before  the  departure  of  the  trains.  Holders 
of  tickets  are  alone  entitled  to  enter  the  waiting-rooms  (no  smoking 
allowed).  —  Holders  of  ordinary  tickets  for  over  124  M.  (200  kil.l 
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may  break  their  journey  once,  those  with  tickets  for  over  810  M. 
(600  klL)  twice ;  but  the  ticket  must  be  shown  to  the  capos tazione 
on  leaving  the  train,  and  again  presented  at  the  tlcket-ofAce  to  be 
stamped  before  the  jonmey  Is  resumed. 

Return  Tickbts  (BiglietH  di  andata-ritomo)  for  distances  np 
to  100  kilometres  (62  M.)  are  valid  for  one  day  only,  up  to  200  kil. 
for  2  days,  up  to  300  kil.  for  3  days,  and  beyond  300  kll.  for  4'day8. 
But  those  issued  on  Sat.  and  the  eves  of  festivals  are  available  for 
three,  those  issued  on  Sun.  or  festivals  for  two  days  at  least.  These 
tickets  do  not  allow  the  journey  to  be  broken. 

GiBCULAB  TouB  TiCKBTS.  The  regulations  affecting  circular  tours 
in  Italy  resemble  those  in  force  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
other  continental  countries.  The  Orario  Ufflciale  (p.  xiii)  contains 
a  list  of  separate  journeys  or  stages,  which  may  be  combined  by  the 
traveller  to  suit  himself  (biglietti  a  itinerario  comhinabile).  For  some 
of  the  more  popular  circular  tours  tickets  (books  of  coupons)  are 
kept  in  readiness  by  the  railway  companies  (biglieiti  eombinati). 
Order-forms  for  these  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  more 
important  stations  in  Italy,  and,  when  filled  up,  should  be  forwarded, 
along  with  a  fee  of  1  fr. ,  to  the  station  whence  the  ticket  is  to  be 
issued.  Such  tickets  are  not  issued  for  distances  under  400  kil. 
(248  M.).  Those  for  400-800  kil.  are  valid  for  15  days;  for  800- 
2000  kil.  for  30  days;  for  2-3000  kil.  for  45  days;  beyond  that 
distance  for  60  days.  —  Biglietti  circolari  intemazioruUij  including 
coupons  for  foreign  as  well  as  Italian  railways,  are  not  issued  for 
distances  under  600  kil.  (373  M.) ;  those  for  distances  up  to  2000  kil. 
are  valid  for  45  days;  for  2000-3000  kil.  for  60  days,  and  beyond 
that  distance  for  90  days.  They  may  be  obtained  in  London  at  the 
principal  southern  railway- stations  of  from  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son 
(Ludgate  Circus);  in  Paris  from  Cook  &  Son  (Place  de  I'Op^ra  1), 
P.  D.  Lubin  (Boulevard  Haussmann  36),  or  the  Soci^t^  des  Voyages 
Economiquos  (Rue  du  Faubourg -Montmartre  IT);  and  also  from 
Cook's  agencies  in  Brussels  (Rue  de  la  Madeleine  41),  Cologne  (Dom- 
hof  1),  and  Geneva  (Rue  du  Rh6ne  90).  In  Italy  they  may  be 
ordered  at  any  large  station  but  are  issued  only  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son 
at  Rome  (Piazza  Esedra  di  Termini  64)  and  by  Messrs.  Gondrand 
in  Milan  (Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele).  —  These  international 
tickets  allow  the  journey  to  be  broken  without  any  formality  at  the 
terminal  stations  of  the  coupons  and  at  the  stations  indicated  on 
them.  If  the  traveller  alights  at  other  stations,  he  must  at  once 
apply  to  the  capostazione  for  recognition  of  the  break  of  the  journey. 

The  Biglietti  combinati  (see  above)  have  to  be  signed  by  the 
traveller  and  allow  the  journey  to  be  broken  at  the  terminal  station 
and  at  three  intermediate  stations,  but  they  require  to  be  stamped 
at  each  fresh  starting-point  with  the  name  of  the  next  station  at  which 
the  traveller  intends  to  halt.  This  may  be  done  either  at  the  city- 
^fice  or  at  the  railway- station  (usually  at  a  special  ticket -office, 
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labelled  *Vlaggi  oircolari').  If  the  traveller  decides  en  route  to  aiight 
before  or  beyond  the  station  for  which  his  ticket  has  been  stamped, 
he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  capostaaione  for  recognition  of  the 
break  in  the  journey  (^(tccertare  il  cambiamento  di  destincaione*). 
When  the  traveller  quits  the  prescribed  route,  intending  to  rejoin 
it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to  procure  an  ^annotazione*  at 
the  station  where  he  alights,  enabling  him  to  resume  his  circular  tour 
after  his  digression  (^vale  per  riprendere  alia  stazione  ,  .  »  il  viaggio 
interrotto  a  ,  .  ,).  If  this  ceremony  be  neglected  the  holder  of  the 
ticket  is  required  to  pay  the  full  fare  for  the  omitted  portion  of  the 
route  for  which  the  ticket  is  issued.  —  By  certain  trains  holders 
of  circular  tickets  are  not  allowed  to  break  the  journey  before  a 
certain  specified  distance  has  been  traversed ;  e.g.  by  the  mail-train 
(direttissimo)  from  Rome  to  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Turin,  the  journey  may 
not  be  broken  before  Genoa. 

General  Tickets.  The  so-called  Biglietti  di  Abbonamento  Spe- 
ciaUj  or  General  Season  Tickets ,  resembling  the  Swiss  General- 
Abonnements,  entitle  the  holder  to  travel  at  will  during  a  given 
time  (from  a  fortnight  to  a  year)  over  the  railways  ir^  any  one  of  the 
seven  districts  into  which  Italy  is  divided  for  the  purpose  (three 
on  the  Rete  Mediterranea,  three  on  the  Rete  Adriatica,  one  in  Sicily). 
Farther  details  may  be  found  in  the  time-tables  and  printed  on  the 
application-forms  to  be  obtained  at  any  station.  The  applicant  must 
pay  1  fr.  when  ordering  the  ticket  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  an 
unmounted  photograph  of  himself. 

Thus,  travellers  in  Central  Italy  by  purchasing  the  General  Ticket  2a 
(for  a  fortnight  95,  66,  40  fr.j  a  month  16011065  fr.)  can  travel  at  will 
on  the  lines  of  the  Bete  Adriatica  from  Borne  to  Florence.  Bologna,  An- 
cona,  and  Solmona,  and  for  an  extra  payment  (45,  30,  20  fr.  for  a  fort- 
night; 75,  60,  33  fr.  for  a  month)  also  to  Naples.  Siena  and  the  stations 
on  the  Maremme  Line  are  the  only  important  points  in  Central  Italy  beyond 
the  sphere  of  this  ticket.  But  on  the  whole,  circular  tickets  are  more 
convenient  for  tourists. 

LuoQAOE.  Travellers  who  can  confine  their  impedimenta  to 
articles  that  they  can  carry  themselves  and  take  into  the  carriage 
with  them,  will  be  spared  much  expense  and  annoyance.  Except 
these  no  luggage  is  allowed  free;  the  rate  of  charge  is  4*/2C.  for 
100  kilogrammes  (about  220  lbs.)  per  kilometre.  The  traveller 
should,  if  possible,  know  the  weight  of  his  luggage  approximately, 
in  order  to  guard  against  Imposition.  The  luggage- ticket  is  called 
lo  sconirino.  Porters  (faechini)  who  convey  luggage  to  and  from  the 
carriages  have  different  tariffs  at  different  stations,  each  package 
costing  6,  10, 16,20  c.  and  so  on,  according  to  weight.  At  the  Central 
Station  (Termini)  in  Rome  the  charge  is  6  c.  up  to  44 lbs.,  above 
that  16  c. ;  at  the  San  Pietro  station  10  c.  up  to  33  lbs.,  15  for  56, 
30  for  110  lbs.  and  40  c.  for  all  weights  in  excess;  a  trifle  extra  is 
general'y  given.  The  charge  for  leaving  luggage  at  the  station  (dare 
in  depositOj   or  depositare)  is  5o.  per  day  for  each  package,  wi+^ 
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a  minimum  of  10  e.  Laggage,  however,  may  be  sent  on  to  the  final 
destination,  though  the  traveller  himself  break  the  journey.  On 
alighting  at  small  stations  the  traveller  should  at  once  look  after  his 
loggage  in  person. 

A$  several  robberies  of  passengers*  luggage  have  been  perpetrated  in 
Italy  wiUioat  detection,  it  is  as  well  that  articles  of  great  yalne  should 
not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  any  trunk  or  portmanteau,  howerer 
strong  and  secure  it  may  seem.  —  Damaged  trunks  may  be  secured  with 
leaden  seals  (ptombare  =  to  seal  with  lead)  for  6  c.  each  package. 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  trunks  used  by  some  travellers  not  un- 
frequently  causes  serious  and  even  lifelong  injury  to  the  hotel  and  railway 
porters  who  have  to  handle  them.  TrareUers  are  therefore  urged  to  place 
their  heavy  articles  in  the  smaller  packages  and  thus  minimise  the  eril 
as  far  as  possible. 

vn.   Cycling. 

(Communicated  by  W.  O^Meara^  Manager  of  G.  T.  G.  Touring  Bureau.) 

Central  Italy  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  cycling  as  the  N.  regions. 
The  roads  are  not  so  good  as  those  about  the  Lakes  or  in  the  Ye- 
netoj  the  climate,  too,  is  less  favourable.  Still  there  is  consider- 
able utility  to  be  derived  from  one's  wheel,  especially  in  Tuscany. 

Most  English  cyclists  visit  the  country  in  the  winter  months,  but 
it  is  quite  feasible  to  ride  in  August  and  September,  or  in  May  and 
June,  provided  one  takes  the  precaution  of  riding  early  and  late, 
resting  during  the  hotter  portions  of  the  day.  The  landscape  is  in- 
finitely prettier  than  in  winter. 

In  the  winter  months,  provided  the  weather  is  dry,  one  can  ride 
almost  anywhere  in  perfect  comfort,  as  far  as  the  roads  are  concerned. 
In  the  warmer  months  the  chief  objection  to  the  roads  is  the  dust. 
This  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  gear-case,  as  otherwise 
one's  chain  is  sure  to  become  clogged.  The  cyclist's  clothing  should 
be  all-wool  and  not  too  thin ;  the  great  difference  in  temperature  I 

makes  the  nights  often  feel  chilly  by  comparison.  When  the  sun  is  -: 
strong  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  wear  a  white  calico  hat  with  very  | 
broad  brim ;  and  to  protect  one's  eyes  from  dust,  insects,  and  the 
glare  of  the  sun  it  is  prudent  to  wear  goggles  with  coloured  glasses. 
The  machine  should,  of  course,  have  a  good  brake  and  also  a  power- 
ful lamp,  for  it  is  often  pleasant  to  ride  at  dusk,  when  the  heat  of 
the  day  Is  over. 

As  regards  the  question  of  personal  security,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  anything  precise.  Cautious  riders  will  not  venture  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  south  of  Tuscany,  though  the  Mediterranean 
coast  road  is  commonly  followed  to  Rome ,  or  even  as  far  south  as 
Naples.  The  Adriatic  coast ,  except  along  frequented  stretches  of 
road,  is  best  left  alone.  Venturesome  riders  may,  however,  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  Peninsula  has  been  and  is  occasionally 
cycled  oyer  in  all  directions  wherever  there  is  a  rideable  road.  But 
that  applies  to  men  only ;  ladles  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
ride  alone.    On  the  whole  the  country  is  not  suitable  for  cycling 
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expeditions  pure  and  simple:  the  wheel  should  be  used  only  in  con- 
junction with  the  railway,  and  the  train  should  be  taken  to  traverse 
regions  of  doubtful  safety  or  of  malarial  character.  Rome,  however, 
is  an  excellent  centre  for  cyclists. 

The  rule  of  the  road  varies  in  different  parts  of  Gentral  Italy. 
In  Borne  and  its  vicinity  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  England ;  i  e. 
keep  to  the  left  in  meeting,  to  the  right  in  overtaking  vehicles. 
Riders  in  Rome  require  a  police-licence  (12  fr.) ;  apply  at  the 
Quettura,  Via  di  Monte  Tarpeo  38.    Oomp.  also  pp.  139,  147. 

The  unattached  cyclist  on  entering  Italy  with  his  wheel  must 
deposit  42  f^.  60  c.  with  the  custom-house  authorities,  which  sum 
is  returned  to  him  (though  sometimes  not  without  difflculties)  when 
he  quits  the  country.  Members  of  well-known  cyclist  associations, 
such  as  the  CyclisU^  Touring  Club  (London ;  47  Victoria  St. ,  S.W.) 
or  the  Touring  Club  de  France  (Paris ;  10  Place  de  la  Bourse),  are, 
however,  spared  this  formality,  on  conditions  explained  in  the  haud- 
books  of  these  clubs.  Members  of  the  Touring  Club  Italiano  (Milan. 
Piazzia  Durinl  7;  entrance  fee  2  fr.,  annual  subscription  5  fr.) 
command  advantageous  terms  at  numerous  hotels,  besides  having 
access  to  the  special  information  and  maps  of  the  club.  One  of  its 
best  guides  is  L.  V.  BertarelU^s  Guida-Itinerario  delle  Strade  di 
Grande  Oomunicazione  delV  Italia,  with  numerous  maps  and  plans. 

On  the  railways  cycles  are  treated  as  ordinary  passengers'  luggage 

(p.  xv).    Valises  should  not  be  left  strapped  to  cycles  when  sent 

by  rail,  owing  to  the  risk  of  theft  (p.  xvi). 

The  following  Itinbsabt  fbom  Flobbnce  to  Bomb  ia  recommended: 
Ut  Day.  lOi/a  M.  Pontassieve  (320  ft.)  —  25V2M.  Figline  Valdarno  (425  ft.)  — 
83V2  M.  Montevarchi  (470  ft.)  —  531/2  M.  Arezzo  (840  ft.).  —  2nd  Day,  11  M. 
Castiglione  Fiorentino  (910  ft.)  —  I8V2  M.  Camuscia  (895  ft.  s  Gortona)  — 
231/2  M.  Terontola  (1050  ft.),  on  the  Lago  Trasimeno  —  31  M.  Passignano 
(865  ft. ;  stony  stage)  —  STi/jM.  Magione  (985  ft.)  —  50  M.  Perugia  (1475  ft).  — 
3rd  Day.  lOVs  M.  Bastia  (660  ft.)  —  12V2  M.  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
(716  ft. ;  Assisi)  —  191/2  M.  Spello  (720  ft.)  —  22  M.  Foligno  (765  ft.).  — 
4th  Day.  I61/2  H.  Spoleto  (1130  ft.)  —  23  M.  Passo  della  Somma  (2230  ft. ; 
2-3  M.  very  steep).  —  5ih  Day.  33V2  M.  Temi  (440  ft.  \  digression  to  the 
waterfalls,  8-9  M.).  —  €th  Day.  81/2  M.  Nami  (720  ft.)  —  29  M.  Civita 
Gaatellana  (475  ft.).  —  62  M.  Rome  (60  ft.). 


VIII.    Hotels.   Pensions.   Private  Apartments. 

FiBST  Glass  Hotels  ,  comfortably  fitted  up  ,  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome,  Siena ,  Perugia ,  and  at  most  of  the  principal  resorts  of  tra- 
vellers in  Central  Italy.  Several  of  those  at  Rome  are  kept  by  Swiss 
and  German  landlords.  Room  272-6  fr.,  light  ^/i-iy^fT*,  attend- 
ance 1  fr.  (exclusive  of  the  ^facchino'  and  porter),  table  d'h6te 
4-6  fr.,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  dinner  ^prbnso,  diner j  does  not 
generally  include  wine,  which  is  comparatively  dear.  For  a  prolong- 
ed stay  an  agreement  may  generally  be  made  for  pension  at  a  more 
moderate  rate.  Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table  d^hdte ; 
otherwise  the  charge  for  rooms  is  apt  to  be  raised.    Luncheon  (co- 
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Icutonej  dSjeuner),  however,  need  not  be  ordered  at  the  hotel.  Meals 
serred  at  other  than  the  usual  hours,  or  in  the  traveller's  private 
rooms,  are,  of  course,  considerably  dearer.  The  charge  for  the  use  of 
the  hotel-omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  is  to  high  (1-1  ^2  fr.)» 
that  it  is  often  cheaper  to  take  a  cab.  It  is  also  easier  for  those  who 
use  a  cab  (definite  bargain  as  to  fafe)  to  proceed  to  another  hotel, 
should  they  dislike  the  rooms  offered  to  them.  Rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  should  be  avoided.  —  The  best  hotels  in  Rome  are  sometimes 
80  crowded  at  the  height  of  the  season,  that  accommodation  cannot 
always  be  reckoned  upon  even  when  ordered  in  advance.  A  reply 
post-card  will,  however,  ensure  definite  information  on  the  point, 
and  so  prevent  trouble  and  disappointment. 

The  Seoond  Class  Hotbls  (Alberghi  or,  in  the  smaller  towns, 
Loeande)^  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  arrangements,  are  much  cheaper, 
but  they  are  rarely  very  clean  or  comfortable :  R.  1-3,  L.  V2i  ^* 
Y2  fr.  One  advantage  they  possess  is  that  the  traveller  is  free  to 
take  his  meals  where  he  pleases,  though  there  is  generally  a  trattoria 
(p.  xix)  connected  with  the  house.  Morning  coffee  is  us n ally  taken  at 
a  caf^  (p.  XX  )  and  not  at  the  inn  (where  the  charge  is  i^l4r^^li  f^*)* 
The  -better  houses  of  this  class  may  be  visited  even  by  ladies;  but 
the  new-comer  should,  perhaps,  frequent  first-class  hotels  only.  It 
is  quite  customary  to  make  enquiries  as  to  charges  beforehand,  and 
in  bargaining  as  to  the  price  of  a  room  the  ^servizio  e  candela'  should 
not  be  forgotten.  If  no  previous  agreement  has  been  made  an  ex- 
tortionate bill  is  not  uncommon.    . 

Hotels  Gabnis  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  larger  towns,  with 
charges  for  rooms  similar  to  those  in  the  second-class  hotels.  As 
matches  are  rarely  found  in  hotels  the  guest  should  provide  himself 
with  a  supply  of  the  wax-matches  (cerini)  sold  in  the  streets  (1-2 
boxes,  10-15  c).  Soap  also  is  an  *  extra',  for  which  a  high  price  is 
charged. 

Money  and  other  valuables  should  either  be  carried  on  the  person 
(p.  xvi)  or  entrusted  to  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

The  Pensions  mentioned  in  the  Handbook  are  in  every  respect 
reliable.  They  are  generally  conducted  by  ladies.  They  also  receive 
passing  travellers,  but  as  the  price  of  dejeuner  is  usually  (though 
not  universally)  included  in  the  fixed  daily  charge,  the  traveller  has 
either  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  best  hours  for  visiting  the  galleries  or 
to  pay  for  a  meal  he  does  not  consume. 

Pmvatb  Apartments  are  recommended  for  a  prolonged  res- 
idence. A  rent  lower  than  that  first  asked  for  is  often  accepted. 
When  a  whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a  written  contract  on 
stamped  paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.g.  a  banker),  in  order 
that  'misunderstandings'  may  be  prevented.  To  sign  such  a  con- 
tract without  reliable  advice  is  distinctly  dangerous.  Payment  of 
xrt  of  the  rent  in  advance  is  quite  customary ;    but  such  payment 
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should  nevei  be  made  until  after  the  landlord  has  fulfilled  all  his 
undeitakings  with  regard  to  repairs,  famishing,  etc.  For  single 
travellers  a  verbal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance,  linen,  boot- 
cleaning,  stoves  and  carpets  in  winter,  a  receptacle  for  fuel,  and 
other  details  wUl  generally  suffice.    Comp.  also  p.  xxvi. 

Tbe  popular  idea  of  Glxamlinsss  in  Italy  ia  behind  tbe  age.  The 
traveller  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  -shortcoming  in  the  first-class  hotels 
or  even  the  better  second-elass  hotels;  but  those  who  quit  the  beaten 
track  must  be  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  pos- 
sible be  selected,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  the  enemies  of 
repose.  Insect-powder  ipoloere  intetticida  or  eoniro  gli  insetti  orEeating^s; 
better  procured  before  leaving  home)  or  camphor  somewhat  repels  their 
advances.  The  zanzare^ov  gnats,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  often 
of  suffering,  during  the  summer  and  autumn-months,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  plantations,  canals,  .and  ponds.  They  are  less  in  evidence 
at  Rome.  Windows  should  always  be  closed  at  twilight  and  before  a  light 
is  introduced  into  the  room.  Light  muslin  curtains  (zanzarieri)  round  the 
beds,  masks  for  the  face,  and  gloves  are  employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  these  pertinacious  intruders.  The  burning  of  insect  powder  over  a 
spirit-lamp  (though  the  odour  is  unpleasant)  is  also  recommended,  and 
pastilles  (fidUnu  eontro  le  zanzare^  zampivom^  in  Venice  <Aiodi)  may  be 
purchased  at  the  chemists^  for  the  same  purpose.  A  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  or  boracic  acid  in  water  is  efficacious  in  allaying  the  discomfort 
occasioned  by  the  bites. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  JnaneJuria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  Shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  wioollen),  la  eamieia  (di  M(»,  dieotone,  di  lana);  night- shirt, 
eamieia  dinotte;  collar,  ilcollo,  il  eclletto;  cuff,  ilpolsino;  drawers,  le  mutande'; 
woollen  undershirt,  unafianella  or  giut^a  di  fianellOy  una  tnaglia;  petticoat, 
la  tottana;  stocking,  la  calza;  sock,  la  calzetta;  handkerchief  (silk),  il/azzc- 
letto  (di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare  a  hueato  (di  bucaio,  newly 
washed);  washing-list,  la  noia;  washerwoman,  laundress,  la  etiratrice,  la 
lavandaia;  buttons,  «  bottoni. 

IX.    Bestaura&tBy  Cafit,  Osterie. 

Restaurants  (Bistoranti^  Trattorie).  The  first-class  restaurants 
in  Rome  resemble  those  of  France  or  Germany,  and  have  similarly  high 
charges.  —  The  more  strictly  national  Trattorie  are  chiefly  frequented 
by  Italians  and  gentlemen  travelling  alone,  but  those  of  a  better  class 
may  be  visited  by  ladies  also.  They  are  generally  open  from  11  a.m. 
till  comparatively  early  in  the  evening,  but  are  frequented  chiefly 
between  5  and  8  p.m.  Breakfast  or  a  light  luncheon  (colazione)  be- 
fore 1  p.m.  may  be  more  conveniently  obtained  at  a  caftf  (p.  xx). 
Dinner  may  be  obtained  tk  2a  carte  (lY2-3fr.),  and  sometimes  a i^resso 
fisso  (2-6  fr.).  The  diner  who  wishes  to  confine  his  expenses  within 
reasonable  limits  should  refrain  from  ordering  dishes  not  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  fare.  The  waiter  is  called  cameriere  (or  botUga),  but  the 
approved  way  of  attracting  his  attention  is  by  knocking  on  the  table. 
If  too  Importunate  in  his  recommendations  or  suggestions,  he  may 
be  checked  with  the  word  '6o«to*  (enough).  The  diner  calls  for  the  bill 
with  the  words  HI  conto\  and  should  check  the  items  and  addition. 
The  waiter  expects  a  gratuity  of  10-25  c.  (about  5  c.  for  every  franc). 
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List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants :  — 


Antipeutiy  lYincipii^  relishes  taken  as 

whets  (such  as  sardines,  oliyes,  or 

radishes). 
Mtnestra  or  Zuppa,  soup. 
Brodo  or  Consumh^  broth  or  hoaillon. 
Zuppa  alia  Santi^   soup  with  green 

yegetables  and  bread. 
Mineitra  di  riso  con  pisellij  rice-soup 

with  peas. 
Risotto  (alia  Milanese),  a  kind  of  rice- 
soup  (rich). 
Paste  asdutte^  maccaroni,  al  sugo  e 

al  burro^  with  sauce  and  butter; 

at  pomi  d*or0y  with  tomatoes. 
Carne  lessa,  bollita,  boiled  meat;  in 

umido^  alia  ffenovese,  with  sauce; 

beti  cotto^  well-done ;  al  sanffue,  alV 

inglese^  underdone;  ai  ferri,  cooked 

on  the  gridiron. 
ManzOy  boiled  beef. 
Fritto^  una  Frittwra^  fried  meat. 
Friito  misto,  a  mixture  of  fried  liver , 

brains,  artichokes,  etc. 
Arrosto^  roasted  meat. 
Arrosto  di  vitello,  roast-veal. 
Bisteccoy  beefsteak. 
MaialCy  pork. 
Montone,  mutton. 
Agnello,  lamb. 
Capretto^  kid. 

Testa  di  vitello^  calfs  head. 
Figato  di  vitello^  calfs  liver. 
Braddla  di  vitello,  veal- cutlet. 
Costoletta  alia  Milanese^  veal -cutlet, 

baked  in  dough. 
Esgaloppe,  veal-cutlet  with  bread-^ 

crumbs. 
Ostriche^  oysters  (good  in  winter  only). 
Pesce,  fish. 

Sdglia,  a  kind  of  sole. 
PresciuttOy  ham. 
SalSmej  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 

dglio). 
PollOy  fowl. 
Uova^  eggs,  da  bere^  soft,  dure^  hard, 

al  piatto,  poached. 
Anttra^  duck. 
Polio  d'^India^  Tacchino,  or  OallinacciOy 

turkey. 


Onocchiy  small  dumplings  of  dough. 

StufatinOy  eibreo^  ragout. 

Croechettiy  croquettes. 

PasticdOy  pie. 

ContomOy  Ouamizioney  garnishing, 

vegetables,  usually  not   charged 

for. 
Patdte^  potatoes. 
Polenta,  squashed  maize. 
Jnsalata,  salad. 
Asparagiy  asparagus  (green). 
Spinaciy  spinach. 
Oareiofty  artichokes. 
Piselliy  peas. 
Lentieehiey  lentils. 
Cdvoli  fioHy  cauliflower. 
Qolhi^  eardi,  artichoke- stalks  (with 

sauce). 
Zucchini,  gherkins. 
Fave,  beans. 
Fagidli,  French  beans. 
Fagioliniy  young  Freiich  beans. 
Funghiy  mushrooms. 
Mostarda    francescy  ''sweet    mustard 

(mixed  with  vinegar). 
Mostarda  inglese  or  Senape^  hot  mus- 
tard. 
Sale,  salt. 
Pepey  pepper. 
Dolce^  sweet  dish. 
Zuppa  inglesey  a  kind  of  trifle. 
FruttOy  Oiardinetto.  fruit,  tlcssert. 
FrdgoUy  strawberries. 
Peroy  pear. 
MeUy  apples. 
Pirsichey  Peschey  peaches. 
Uvcy  grapes. 
Fichiy  figs. 
Nociy  nuts. 
Limoney  lemon. 
AranciOy  orange. 
FinocchiOy  root  of  fennel. 
Fritlatay  omelette. 
Dolce,  sweets. 
Pane  /rancese,  bread  made  with  yeast 

Cthe  Italian  is  made  without). 
FormaggiOy  cheese  (GorgontolOy  Strac- 

ehino). 
BurrOy  butter. 


yd^-R  (vino  da  past 0 ;  nero,  rosso,  red;  bianco,  white j  secco, 
asciutOj  dry;  dolce,  pastoso^  sweet;  virio  del  paese,  wine  of  the 
country)  is  usually  brought  in  open  flasks,  one-half,  one-fourth,  or 
one-flfth  of  a  litre  (un  mezzo  litro;  un  quarto ;  un  quinto  or  bicchiere). 
Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  served  in  ordinary  corked  and  labelled 
bottles. 

Cafi^s  are  frequented  mostly  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  tobacco-smoke  is  frequently  objectionable. 
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Caffk  nero^  or  coffee  without  milk,  is  usually ^'drank  ^15  -  25  c.  per 
cup).  Ca^i  latte  (served  only  in  the  morning)  is  coffee  mixed  with  milk 
(25-50 c;  cappuccino^  or  small  cup,  cheaper);  or  caffi  e  latter  i.e.  with  the 
milk  served  separately,  may  be  preferred.  Mi&chio  is  a  mixture  of  coffee 
and  chocolate  (20-30  c).  Cioecolata,  or  chocolate,  30<5Q  c.  Pane  (a  roll)  5  c; 
pcuta  (cake)  5-15  c. ;  bread  and  butter  (pane  e  burro)  20  c.  —  The  usual 
viands  for  Inncb.  (Colaeione)  are  ham,  sausages,  cutlets,  beefsteaks,  and  eggs. 

Ices  (gelato)  of  every  possible  variety  are  supplied  at]  the  caf^s  at 
50-90 c.  per  portion;  or  a  half  portion  (mezza)  may  be  ordered.  SorbettOy 
or  half-frozen  ice,  SpremutOj  lemonade  and  fruit-syrup,  and  Oranita,  iced- 
water  (limonata^  of  lemons ;  aranciata  of  oranges ;  di  caff^^  of  coffee)  are 
also  popular.  Oassosa^  aerated  lemonade,  is^frequently  ordered.  ^The  waiter 
expects  5-10  c. 

KfiWSPAPEBS  (giornali).  The  principal  Parisian  newspapers  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  larger  caf^s,  English  rarely  .{—Roman  newspapers,  see  p.  148. 

Wine  Shops  (osterie),  especially  at  Roine5(witli  the'exception  of 
some  of  the  better  'Tuscan  wine-shops*,  which  are  also  restaurants), 
are  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  lower  classes.  ^  The  prices  are  "often 
inscribed  on  the  outside  of  the  shop ;  *6',  *7',  '8',  meaning  that  half 
a  litre  costs  6,  7  or  8  soldi  (i.e.  30,  35,  [or  40^c.).*I  Bread  and  cheese 
may  be  obtained  at  some  of  the  osterie,  but  those  who  sup  must  bring 
their  own  eatables  from  a  piszicarolo,  or  dealer  in  comestibles.  The 
reputation  of  the  osterie  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  wine ;  the 
number  of  customers  is  a  good  index  of  the  latter. 

In  Tuscany  the  best  wines  (all  red)  are :  Chianti  (best  Broglio\  Bufina 
(best  Fomlno)^  Nipozzano^  Altomena,  Carmignano^  and  Aleatico  (sweet).  Or- 
vieto  and  Montepulciano  are  white  wines  produced  farther  to  the  south. 
—  A  *fiasco%  a  straw-covered  flask,  usually  holding  three  ordinary  bottles, 
is  generally  brought,  but  only  the  quantity  consumed  is  paid  for.  Smaller 
bottles  may  sometimes  be  obtained :  mezzo  fiasco  (V*)*  quarto  fiasco  (VO, 
ottamno  i^/s)-,  these  must  be  bought  outright. 

In  Rome  the  commonest;.wines,  besides  the  Tuscan,  are  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  ( Vini  dei  Casidli  liomani),  the  favourites  ibeing  Frascati^ 
Marino^  and  Genzano.  In  shops  outside  the  town  the  wine  is  very  cheap 
and  often  excellent.  ^ 

Cigars  (sfgari)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and  far  from 
choice.  The  commonest  home-made  cigars  are  Conchas  and  Trabucos 
(20  c.);  Minghetti  (15c.);  Virginia  (strong;  772,  12,  or  15c.); 
Toacani,  Napoletani^  Cavours  (long  10  c,  short  71/2  c.);  ©tc»  —  Good 
Havanna  Cigars  (25-60  c.)  and  foreign  Cigarettes  may  be  bought  at 
the  'Spaccio  Normale'  (p.  138)  and  other  large  shops  in  Rome. 
A  few  brands  of  English  and  French  tobacco  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Spaccio  Normale  at  high  prices.  —  Travellers  who  import  their 
own  cigars,  paying  the  heavy  duty,  should  keep  the  customs-receipt, 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  challenged.  —  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  light  burning  in  every  tobacconist's,  without 
making  any  purchase. 

X.    Sights,  Theatres,  Shops,  etc. 

Churches  are  open  in  the  morning  tiU  12  or  12.30,  and  generally 
again  from  4  to  7  p.m. ,  while  some  of  the  most  important  remain 
open  the  whole  day  (comp.  p.  149).    Many  of  the  smaller  churches 
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are  open  nntil  8  oi  9  a.m.  only.  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works  of  art 
even  during  diyine  service)  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly, 
and  keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating.  On  the 
occasion  of  festivals  and  for  a  week  or  two  before  Easter  the  works 
of  art  are  often  entirely  concealed  by  the  temporary  decorations.  The 
yeTg^T  (sagresUmo)  receives  a  fee  of  30-50  c.  or  upwards,  if  his  services 
are  required  (comp.  p.  xii). 

HusenmBi  picture-galleries,  and  other  collections  that  belong 
to  government  are  usually  open  from  10  (9)  to'  3  o'clock,  on  week- 
days at  a  charge  of  1  fr.,  and  on  Sundays  gratis.  In  Rome  the  col- 
lections of  the  Vatican  and  the  private  galleries  are  closed  on  Sun- 
days and  on  ecclesiastical  festivals.  The  national  collections  are 
closed  only  on  the  holidays  recognized  by  government,  vi«.  New  Year's 
Day,  Epiphany  (Jan.  6th),  Queen's  birthday  (Jan.  8th),  Lady  Day 
(March  25th),  Easter  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Festa  dello  Statute  (first 
Sun.  in  June),  F^te  de  Dieu  (Corpus  Domini),  June  29th  (SS.  Peter 
and  Paul),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (i5th  Aug.),  Sept.  8th  (Nativity 
of  the  Virgin),  Sept.  20th  (anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian 
troops  in  1870,  see  p.  xxxviii),  Nov.  Ist  (All  Saints'  Day),  King's 
birthday  (Nov.  11th),  Dec.  8th  (Immaculate  Conception),  and  Christ- 
mas Day.  In  smaller  towns  museums  and  galleries  are  also  often 
closed  during  the  Carnival,  on  Palm  Sunday,  Whitsunday  and  Whlt- 
monday,  and  on  the  day  sacred  to  the  local  patron  saint. 

Those  who  desire  to  study,  draw,  or  copy  in  the  papal  museums  or 
private  collections  must  procure  a  Permeuo  through  their  consul.  For  the 
Papal  Mtueums  permission  is  granted  by  Monsignor  della  Volpe  (maggior 
domo  of  the  ,pope)  at  his  office,  the  written  application  having  been 
left  there  a  day  or  two  previously.  (Separate  permessi  required  for  the 
museums  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran,  the  Vatican  picture-gallery,  and 
Baphaers  Logge.)  In  the  case  of  Private  Qallerieg^  application  must  be 
made  to  the  proprietor  in  Italian  or  French,  stating  also  which  picture  it 
is  intended  to  copy,  and  the  size  and  description  oi,  the  copy.  In  some 
collections  copies  of  the  original  size  must  not  be  made.  As  to  this  and 
similar  regulations,  information  should  be  previously  obtained  from  the 
custodian.  The  following  form  of  application  to  the  Monsgr.  Haggiordomo, 
may  be  also  addressed  to  a  principe  or  marchese,  the  ^Bevma^  being  in 
this  case  omitted.  ^ 

Eecellema  Revma, 

II  sottoseritto^  ehe  si  trattiene  a  Roma  con  lo  seopo  di  proseguire  in  quetta 
capitate  i  tuoi  studi  artittici  (storici,  etc.),  «•'  prende  la  UberUi  di  rivolgersi 
eon  quetta  a  Vra  Ecceilenza  Revma  pregando  La  perchh  voglia  accordargli  il 
grazioso  permeuo  di  far  degli  ttudi  (dei  disegni,  delle  notizie,  etc.)  net  Mtueo 
(nella  Q-alleria)  Vaticano. 

Sperando  di  estere  favorilo  da  Vra  Eccellenza  Revma  e  pregando  La  di 
gradire  aniieipatamente  i  piii  sinceri  tuoi  ringraziamenti^  ha  Vonore  di  pro- 
testarsi  col  piii  profondo  ritpetto  ^ 

di  Vra  Eccellenza  Revma 
Roma  li  .  .  .  .  Ummo  OlMho  Servitore 

A  Sua  Eccellenza  Revma  N.  N. 

Megr.  della  Volpe 

Maggiordomo  di  Sua  SantiUi. 

Artists,  archeeologists,  and  scholars,  on  making  application  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  on  a  stamped  form  (1  fr.  20  c),  receive  free  ad- 
mission (permesso  di  entrata  graiuita)  to  all  government  collections  through- 
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out  the  country.  For  a  single  town  the  application  is  made  to  tiie  director 
of  the  local  gallery  (stamp  60  c).  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  unmounted  photograph  and  by  a  certificate  from  a  university  or  some 
similar  body  countersigned  by  an  Italian  consul  in  the  applicant's  country. 
—  Those  who  desire  to  draw,  take  measurements,  or  photograph  (with 
tripod-cameras,  not  with  hand-cameras)  in  tbe  Forum  or  on  the  Palatine 
require  similar  permessi. 

Theatres.  In  Italian  theatres  the  companies  are  not  engaged  for 
more  than  a  season  (stagione)  at  a  time.  Even  in  the  largest  honses 
opera-singers  are  engaged  by  an  Impressario  for  a  series  of  per- 
formances lasting  sometimes  only  from  St.  Stephen's  day  (Dec.  26th) 
to  the  end  of  the  carnival.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  opera  an  elaborate 
spectacular  ballet  is  frequently  given.  Performances  begin  at  8, 
8.30,  or  9,  and  terminate  at  midnight  or  later.  —  The  theatre  Is  the 
usual  evening-resort  of  the  Italians,  who  seldom  observe  strict 
silence  during  the  performance  of  the  music.  Daring  the  long 
intervals  (16-20  min.)  between  the  acts  visits  are  interchanged  by 
the  occupants  of  the  boxes.  —  Cloak-rooms  are  found  in  a  few  of 
the  best  theatres  only.    Gentlemen  usually  wear  their  hats  until 

the  curtain  rises. 

The  pit  (platia)^  to  which  the  higUetto  Singretso  gives  access,  has 
standing-room  only;  for  seats  additional  tickets  must  be  taken  (usually  in 
advance  in  the  lax^er  towns).  A  box  (palco  di  primo,  iecondo,  terzo  ordine) 
is  the  pleasantest  place  when  ladies  are  of  the  party.  Evening-dress  is 
usaally  worn  in  the  boxes.  Other  reserved  seats  are  the  poVrone  (front 
stalls)  and  the  potti  disHnH  or  sedie  (rear  stalls).  In  some  of  the  larger 
theatres  good  seats  may  be  obtained  in  the  anjiteatro  or  prima  gaileria. 

Shops.  Fixed  prices  are  now  supposed  to  be  the  rule  at  shops 
of  a  better  class ;  but  vrhen  large  purchases  are  made  a  discount  of 
50/0  is  frequently  allowed,  and  a  little  skilful  bargaining  will  some- 
times effect  a  farther  reduction  (eontrattare  =  to  bargain).  Pur- 
chases should  never  be  made  by  the  traveller  when  accompanied  by 
a  valet- de-place ;  on  the  other  hand ,  the  presence  of  an  Italian 
friend  is  a  distinct  advantage.  English  is  spoken  in  many  of  the  shops. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  buying  articles  to  be  sent  home.  The 
full  amount  should  never  be  paid  until  the  package  has  arrived  and  its 
contents  have  been  examined.  If  the  shopkeeper  does  not  agree  to  a 
written  agreement  as  to  the  method  of  packing,  the  means  of  transport, 
and  compensation  for  breakages,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  transaction  short. 
The  transmission  of  large  objects  should  be  entrusted  to  a  goods-agent. 

ZI.    Post  Office.    Telegraph. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to 
8  or  9.30  p.m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays),  in  smaller  places  it 
is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Letters  (whether  ^poste  restante^  Italian  ^ferma  in  po8ta\  or  to 
the  traveller's  hotel)  should  be  addressed  Tery  distinctly,  the  sur- 
name (cognome)  should  be  underlined,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
should  be  in  Italian.  When  asking  for  letters  the  traveller  should 
present  his  visiting-card  instead  of  giving  his  name  orally.  —  Postage- 
stamps  (franeoholli)  are  sold  at  the  post-offices  and  at  the  tobacco 
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shops.  The  Italian  for  letter-box  is  Buea  or  Cataetta  (for  letters,  per 
le  Uttertf  for  printed  papers,  per  le  stampe),'^ 

'^.'^Lbttbbs  of  15  grammes  (Vs  oz.,  aboutj  the  weight  of  three  seas)  by 
town-post  5  c,  to  tibe  rest  of  Italy  20  c,  abroad  (per  Veitero)  26  c.  The 
penalty  (tegnataua)  for  insufficiently  prepaid  letters  is  double  the  deficiency. 
—  Post  Cabds  (eartolina  pottaU)  within^the  town  5  c,  for  both  Italy  and 
abroad,  10  c.,'"  reply-cards  (con  ritposta  pagata)^  inland  15  c,  for  abroad 
20  c.  —  Lbttbs  Cards  (biglietio  poMtale)^  for  the  city  5  c,  for  Italy  90  c.,  for 
foreign  countries"  25  e.^  —  Book  Packets  (ttampe  totto  fa$cia)  2  c.  per 
60  grammes,  for  abroad  5  c.  —  Bboistbation  Feb  (raecommandatione)  for 
letters  for  the  same  town  and  printed  matter  10  c,  otherwise  25  c.  fRie 
packet  or  letter  must  be  inscribed  ''raeeomandata'* .  —  Post  O7710B  Okdbbs, 
see  p.  X.  Sums  not  exceeding  26  fr.  may  be  sent  within  Italy  by  the  so- 
called  eartolina  vaglia  (fee  10  c.flfor  il-5  fr.  and  5  c.^for  eac^  5fr.  more). 
Money  may^alsolbe^transmitted  by  telegraph. 

llfPABOSL  Post.  Parcels  not  exceeding  5^kg.  (11  lbs.)  in  weight  or 
20  cubic  decimetres  inrsise  (longest  dimension  not  more  than  60  centi- 
metres, or  about  2  ft.)  may  be  sent  by  post  in  Italy  for  60  c.  ^  to  England, 
via  France,  2  fr.  75  c.  The  parcels  must  be  carefully  packed  and  fastened 
and  may  not  contain  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  letter ;  and  two  custom- 
house declarations  must  be  filled  up  for  each  parcel  for  abroad.  Articles 
such  as  flowers,  etc.,  not  liable  to  duty  are  best  sent  as  samples  of  no 
value  (eampione  tenza  valore)  in  Italy  2  c.  per  50  gr.,  abroad  10  c,  each 
additional  50  gr.  6  c.  (maximum  360  gr.). 

j^Telegrams.  t  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following 
rate^per  word  is  charged  in  addition  to  an  Initial  payment  of  1  fr. : 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden|t26  c,  France  and  Germany  14,  Switzer- 
land and  Austria  6-14,  Belgium  19,  Holland  23,  Denmark  23, 
Rassia  42,  Norway  34.  A  receipt  (ricevuta;  5  c.)  should  be  asked 
for.  —  To  AmericaJfroml3^/4  fr.  per  word  upwards,  according  to  the 
state.  —  In  Italy,  16  words  1  fr.,  each  additional  word  6  c.  Tele- 
grams with  special  haste  (Ultgrammi  urgenlij^  which  take  precedence 
of  all  others,  may  be  sent  in  Italy  at  thrice  the  above  rates. 

XII.    Climate  of  Bome.   Health. 

The  climate  of  Rome  is  determined  by  its  situation  in  the  0am- 
pagna,  almost  equidistant  from  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  (14  M.), 
and  about  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  winter 
owes  its  mildness  to  the  sea,  and  the  daily  recurring  breeze  in 
summer  is  due  to  the  same  source.  A  marked  feature  of  the  climate 
is  the  coolness  which  sets  in  after  sunset  on  clear  days,  followed  by 
a  comparatively  low  temperature  at  night.  The  wind,  too,  often 
changes  its  quarter.  During  winter  the  prevalent  wind  is  the  Tra- 
montana ,  a  term  applied  not  only  to  the  N.  wind  but  also  to  the 
N.N.E.  wind  (Qreco);  it  blows  more  and  more  frequently  from 
October  to  December,  then  becomes  gradually  rarer,  and  by  April 
or  May  ceases  altogether.  This  dry  and  cool  (sometimes  even  cold) 
wind  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  clear  sky,  and  except  when 
unusually  violent  (in  which  case  it  irritates  the  mucous  membrane) 
is  not  found  trying  even  by  invalids.  The  Scirocco,  a  general  name 
for  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  winds,  is  especially  prevalent  in  October 
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and  in  March  and  April.  It  has  an  alleviating  effect  upon  colds 
and  coughs,  but  -is  apt  to  take  away  the  appetite  and  impair  the 
nervous  energy. 

The  most  favourable  month  for  a  visit  to  Borne  is  October,  when 
the  first  autumn  rains  have  fallen  and  nature  seems  to  awaken  to 
a  second  spring.  During  that  month  the  average  temperature  is 
about  63°  Fahr.  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  10.  Novembcff  with 
a  mean  temperature  of  54®  and  an  average  of  iV/^  ^^Y^  of  rain,  is 
also  often  a  pleasant  month.  In  December  the  N.  and  S.  winds  con- 
tend for  mastery,  and  wet  weather  alternates  with  cold,  the  mean 
temperature  being  47°  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  lO^g* 
Janiuiry  (mean  temp.  45Y2°,  wet  days  10),  and  Febntary  (mean 
temp.  4672°,  wet  days  872)1  during  which  the  N.  wind  prevails,  are 
the  two  coldest  months,  though  often  very  bright.  The  temperature 
occasionally  falls  to  25-28°  (exceptionally  21°),  but  in  some  winters 
it  never  freezes  at  all.  Snow  is  rare  and  never  lies  more  than  one 
or  two  days.  Travellers  arriving  at  this  season  from  the  Riviera, 
where  the  mean  temperature  in  these  months  is  from  48°  to  54°, 
should  be  careful  to  guard  against  the  sudden  change  by  wanner 
clothing.  March  (mean  temp.  5072 ^f  rainy  days  10),  though  often 
cold,  and  as  usual  in  the  S.  the  windiest  month  of  the  year,  seldom 
passes  without  some  charming  spring  days.  After  October  April  and 
the  first  half  of  May  form  the  pleasantest  time  for  visiting  Rome. 
Those  who  are  not  afraid  of  a  few  hot  days  may  find  the  second 
half  of  May,  and  even  the  beginning  of  June,  enjoyable,  but  after 
that  the  heat  rapidly  increases,  and  prevails  until  well  on  in  Sept- 
ember (^June  72°,  July  76°,  August  7b^,  September  6972°  F.). 
Although,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  the  heat  is  less  trying 
than  in  a  northern  clime,  its  long  continuance  is  prejudicial  to  the 
unaccustomed.   There  is,  in  addition,  the  danger  of  malaria. 

Recent  investigations  appear  to  demonstrate  that  malaria  is  due 
to  a  species  of  mosquito  (Anopheles  claviger)^  whose  bite  during  the 
hotter  months  conveys  the  virus  to  man.  These  insects,  however, 
do  not  invade  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city,  though  the  out- 
lying quarters  where  vineyards  and  vegetable-gardens  still  flourish, 
such  as  those  in  the  S.  beyond  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  the 
suburbs  beyond  the  Porta  San  Paolo  and  the  Porta  Portuense,  and 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Vatican,  are  not  exempt.  But  the  surrounding 
districts,  particularly  the  pasture  lands  of  the  Campagna,  are  sev- 
erely taxed.  Fever  is  here  endemic,  and  breaks  out  annually  in 
July ;  it  is  at  its  height  in  August,  and  only  subsides  in  the  autumn 
months.  The  anopheles  is  most  active  about  sunset,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  excursionists  from  Rome,  even  during  October  and 
Kovember,  should  be  back  in  the  city  before  sunset. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  sanitation.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality, which  for  1882-91  was  25  per  1000,  was  officially  declared 
to  be  under  20  per  1000  in  1901.    The  Roman  drinking-water  hap 
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a  reputation  for  sweetness  and  parity,  and  might  be  drank  with 
impunity  but  for  the  excess  of  lime  which  it  contains ;  the  water 
of  the  Trevi  is  the  most  wholesome  in  this  respect. 

The  hotels  and  pensions  best  suited  for  foreigners  alljlie  in  the 
best^quarters  of  the  town ;  and  there,  too,  is  a  large  choice  of  pri- 
yate'  apartments  supplied  with  all  needfol  comforts.  A  southern 
aspect  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  delicate,  and  highly  desirable 
for  the  robust.  An  Italian  proverb  says :  *Dove  non  va  U  sole,  va  il 
medieo\  Booms  on  the  upper  floor  are  drier  than  those  on  the 
groundfloor.  Carpets  and  an  adequate  heating-appaxatus  are  indis- 
pensable ;  stoves  are  best,  but  the  more  usual  fire-places  are  not  to 
be  disdained,  while  the  braziers  (scaldini)  beloved  of  the  native 
are,  of  course,  to  be  rejected.   Windows  should  be  closed  at  night. 

Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become  unusu- 
ally susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not  omit  to  be 
well  supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Even  in  summer 
it  is  advisable  not  to  wear  too  light  clothing.  Flannel  is  strongly 
recommended.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  inside  of  unheated 
buildings  is  generally  colder  than  the  outside,  so  that  it  is  often 
advisable  on  entering  chilly  picture-galleries,  churches,  etc.,  to 
put  on  an  overcoat.  It  is  also  advisable  to  drive  to  such  places  and 
walk  back,  as  otherwise  the  visitor  has  afterwards  no  opportunity 
of  regaining  the  desirable  temperature  through  exercise.  —  The 
Pincio  is  the  safest  promenade  in  Rome,  but  a  prolonged,  sojourn  in 
the  somewhat  damp  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese  is  not  advisable. 
The  visitor  should  be  careful  not  to  drive  in  an  open  carriage  after 
dark,  or^to  sit  in  the  evening  in  such  malarial  places  as  the  Colos- 
seum. Exposure  to  the  summer-sun  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  warmer  months.  According  to  a  Boman  proverb,  only 
dogs  and  foreigners  (Inglesi)  walk  in  the  sun.  Christians  in  the  shade. 
Umbrellas  or  goggles  of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to 
protect  the  whole  eye  are  best)  may  be  used  with  advantage  when  a 
walk  in  the  sun  is  unavoidable.  Blue  veils  are  recommended  to 
ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  advisable,  and  a  siesta  of 
moderate  length  is  often  refreshing. 

Persons  with  delicate  chests  often  find  a  winter  in  Borne  very 
beneficial.  It  is  less  dusty  than  the  Biviera,  and  not.  so  windy  as 
the  Sicilian  health-resorts,  though  of  course  considerably  cooler. 

There  are  several  good  English  and  German  doctors  in  Rome,  bnt  it 
is  sometimes  wise,  in  the  case  of  maladies  arising  from  local  causes,  to 
employ  native  skill.  German  and  English  chemists  are  perferable  to  the 
Italian.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhcea  in  Italy,  which  is  gener- 
ally occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat.  Ice  and  rice  are  two  of  the  com- 
monest remedies.  The  homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  also  be 
mentioned.  In  such  cases,  however,  thorough  repose  is  the  chief  desid- 
eratum. A  small  portable  medicine-case,  such  as  those  prepared  and 
stocked  with  tabloid  drugs  by  Messrt.  Btarroughs^  Wellcomey  Jb  Co.,  Holbom 
Viaduct,  London,  will  often  be  found  useful. 
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XIII.  Bibliography  of  Borne. 

The  literatnie  on  the  hlBtory  and  topography  of  Rome,  especially 
of  ancient  Rome,  is  so  extensile,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  useful  modern  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  reyival  of  learning  after  the  dark  ages  numerous  schol- 
ars, such  as  Foggio  (1440),  Flavio  Biondo,  and  Xueto  Fauno,  devot- 
ed themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  exploration  in  this  field.  The 
most  important  of  the  mediaeval  works  on  Rome  is  NardinVa  Boma 
Antica  (1666),  edited  by  Nibby  in  1818. 

English. 

AscHiBOLOGX  AND  TopooBAFHT  OF  Ancient  Rohs.  —  The  Bemoifu  of 
Ancient  Rome^  by  /.  H.  MiddMon  (2  vols,  j  Edinburgh,  1892),  the  best  of 
the  more  recent  books  on  the  aubject.  —  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  JHecoveriee  (London,  1888),  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome  (London,  1892), 
Rvine  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (London,  1897),  Destruction  of 
Ancient  £om«  (London,  19U1),  and  New  Tales  of  Ancient  Rome  {hon^on^  19C2), 
all  by  R.  A.  Lanciani.  —  Stories  in  Stone  from  the  Roman  Foruniy  by  Isabell 
Lowell  (London,  1903),  an  unpretending  little  work.  —  J^ome  and  the  Cam- 
pagna^  by  R.  Bum  (London,  1875).  —  The  City  of  Rome^  by  T.  E.  Dyer 
(2nd  ed..  London,  188^.  —  Archaeology  of  Rome^  profusely  illustrated  (Lon- 
don, 1872-80),  ti,n^  Architectural  History  ofRome^  both  by  /.  H.  Parker.  — 
ArchUectwal  Antiguities  ofRome^  by  Taylor  d:  Cresy  (London,  1874).  —  Rome, 
Ancient  and  Modern^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Donovan  (4  vols. ;  London,  1842),  based  on 
the  works  of  Nibby  (see  p.  xxviii).  —  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  by 
Sir  William  Oell  (London,  1846).  —  For  works  on  the  CataconOts,  see  p.  402. 

The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  by  George  Dennis  ('2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
London,  1888)  and  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  by  Mrs.  SamHton  Cray 
(1843)  are  among  tlie  most  useful  books  on  Etruria. 

MoDEBN  Bomb.  Guide  to  the  Public  Collections  of  Classical  Antiquities 
in  Rome,  by  Selbig  and  Reisch  (Engl,  translation,  2  vols.*,  Leipsic,  1895-96), 
a  valuable  and  convenient  handbook  to  the  sculpture-galleries.  —  Walks 
in  Rome  (16th  ed.,  2  vols.}  London,  1903),  a  cicerone  for  the  ordinary 
visitdr,  and  Days  near  Rome  (3rd.  ed.,  2  vols.;  London,  1884),  both  by 
A.  J.  C.  Hart*  —  Rome:  its  Monuments^  Arts,  and  AttUquities  iLondon,  1887), 
translated  from  the  French  of  Francis  Wey  (p.  xxviii).  —  Rome  of  Today 
and  Yesterday  by  John  Dennie  (3rd  ed.  -,  New  York,  1896).  —  Ave  Roma  Im- 
perialism by  F.  Mdrion  Crawford  (London,  1898).  —  Rome  and  Pompeii: 
ArcJuteologieal  Rambles  (London,  1896),  translated  from  the  French  of  G. 
Boissier  (p.  xxviii).  —  Roba  di  Roma,  by  W.  W.  Stot-y  (1863  and  several  later 
editions)  describes  many  of  the  present  and  past  customs  of  modern  Borne. 
—  Handbook  to  Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  Rome  (4  parts  -,  London,  1897  seq.) 
gives  information  as  to  the  liturgy  in  Borne  (especially  in  part  ii)  and  other 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

Abt.    For  works  on  modem  Italian  art  generally,  see  p.  Ixxv. 

HisTOBT.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  histories  of 
GUbbon,  Arnold,  Merivale,  Liddell,  Gilman,  and  Bury,  nor  of  the  English 
translations  of  Mommsen,  Jfiebuhr,  Duruy,  Ihne,  and  Ranke.  —  An  English 
translation  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  Gregorovius  (p.  xxviii)  has  been 
published  (1894  seq.). 

Fiction.  Transformation,  or  The  Marble  Faun,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
contains  much  incidental  matter  of  interest  for  the  visitor  to  Rome.  —  See 
also  George  Sand'^s  ''Daniella\  Andersen's  ^ Improvisator e\  Miss  Roberts^s 
'■Mademciiselle  Mori*,  Guidons  *Ariadne\  Zola's  *'Bome\  and  various  novels 
by  F.  Marion  Crawford.  —  Becker's  ^Gallus\  Cardinal  WisemanU  ^Fabiola\ 
Graham's  ^Neaera'*,  Lockharfs  ''Valerius*,  and  Westhury^s  ^Acie^  are  tales 
dealing  with  the  life  of  ancient  Bome. 
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_  Foreign. 

Italian. Tiir«o«a~2)««0HMo»«  di]  Roma  Antiea  «  Modtma  1830^  by  C.  Fea. 
Indicanone  T^ografieer_d%  Roma  Antiea  (5th  ed.,  1860)  and  other'works 

by  Canina. 
r-Rotna  neir  Anno  1838,  by  ITihby  (4  vols.;  1843). 

FKBiiica.^Rom6 ,  DMcription  et  SouvMir^  by  Franci*  Wef,   a '^handsome 
Ji    illustrated  work,  with  358  wood-KSuts  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1875). 
Rome  au  SiicU  d'Augutte,  by  Dezobry  (1844). 
Promenades  Arehioloffiquee  (Paris,  1881),  and  Ifouvellet  Promenadee  (Paris, 

ld86),;both  by  Q.  Boittier. 
Rome  et  see  Monuments,  byfDeMMer  (1882;  nseful  information  about 

church  services  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters). 
Les  Antiquitis  de  la  Ville  de  Rome  anx  XIV,  XFe,  et  XVI*  siieles,  by 

JS.  Jiantz  (Paris;  1886). 
Gbbmam.    Bes^eibunff  Rome,  by  Niebuhr,  Plainer,  Bun*en,  Ulrtche,  and 

others,  a  learned  and  extensive  work  forming  the  basis  for  all  sub- 
sequent exploration  (6  vols.,  183CM2). 
Topogretphie  der  Stadt  Rom  tm  AUerthum,  by  H.  Jordan  (3  vols.  -,  1871-85). 
Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom,  by  0.  Riehter  (2Qd  ed.;  1901). 
Formae  Urbis  Romae,  by  Kiepert  and  Hiileen,  with  comparative  maps  of 

ancient  and  modern  Rome  (Berlin,  1896).    These  three  works  give 

an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  excavations. 
Italisehe  Landeskunde,  by  yissen,  treats  [of  the^  ancient  geography  of 

Italy  (3  vols.,SBerlin,  1883-1902). 
ROmische  Gesehiehie,  by  Th.  Mommsen  (9th  ed.  i  vols.  1-3  and  5,  Berlin, 

1902). 
Darsiellungen  a«<  der  Sittengeschiehie  Rome  in  der  Zeit  von  August  his 

turn  Ausgang  der  Antonine,  by  L.  Friedlaender  (7th  ed.;  2  vols.,  1901). 
Gesehiehie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  iiittelalter,  by  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  a 

history  of  Rome  from^the'*.5th  to  the  16th  cent.  (5th  ed. ;  8  voLs., 

Stuttgart,  1903). 
Gesehichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  by  A.  von  Reumont,a.  history  of  Rome  from 

its  foundation  to  1870  (3  vols. ;  Berlin,  1867-70). 
Die  Rdmischen  Pdpste  in  den  letzien  vier  Jalrhunderten,  by  L.  von  Ranke 

(10th  edit.;  3  vols.,  1900). 
Gesehichte  Rome  und  der  Pdpste  im  Mittelalter,  by  B.  Grisar,  S.  J.,  with 

special  reference  to  the  history  of  civilization  and  art  (Freiburg,  1901). 
Winckelmann  tmd  seine  Zeitgenossen,  by  C.  Justi  (2nd  ed. ;  1898). 
Das  alte  Rom,  by  BUhhnann  and  Wagner,  a  panorama  with  the  entry 

of  Gonstantine  the  Great  in  312  A.D.,  is  an  excellent  aid  to  forming 

an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  ancient  Borne  (Hunicb,  1891). 


History  of  the  City  of  Borne. 

Difficult  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  trace  the  career  of  the  Eternal 
City  throughout  upwards  of  two  thousand  years ,  and  to  mark  and 
appreciate  the  manifold  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone,  the 
traveller  will  naturally  desire  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  ancient  centre  of  Western  civilisation,  the  city  of 
the  Republic  and  Empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  seat  of  a  vast 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  founded,  and  now  the 
capital  of  an  important  and  steadily  progressing  modern  state. 
Wherever  we  tread ,  our  thoughts  are  involuntarily  diverted  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  present  to  the  contemplation^of  the  past ;  and 
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the  most  careless  of  pleasuie-seekers  will  And  it  difficult  to  with- 
stand the  peculiar  inflnence  of  the  place.  The  following  sketch  is 
merely  designed  to  put  the  traveller  in  the  way  of  making  farther 
researches  for  himself,  and  deals  exclnsiTely  with  those  leading  and 
general  facts  with  which  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  before  proceed- 
ing to  explore  the  city  in  detail. 

As  the  more  remote  history  of  Italy  Is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity, so  also  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late 
period  that  the  well-known  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus  was 
framed,  and  the  year  B.  G.  754  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  foundation. 
In  all  probability,  however ,  Rome  may  lay  claim  to  far  greater  an- 
tiquity. We  are  ,led  to  this  conclusion ,  not  only  by  a  number  of 
ancient^ traditions,  but  also  by  the  discovery  in  Latium]|of  relics 
of  the  flint- period,  an  epoch  far  removed  from  any  written  re- 
cords. The  PoLatine  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  city,  around  which  new  quarters  grouped  themselves  by  slow 
degrees ;  and  it  was  here  that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  his 
city,  the  Roma  Quadrata,  of  which  Tacitus  (Ann.  12,  24)  states  the 
supposed  extent.  Modern  excavations  have  brought  to  light  portions 
of  the  wall  and  of  the  necropolis  that  belonged  to  the  most  an- 
cient settlement  (pp.  274,  263).  After  the  town  of  Romulus  had 
sprung  up  on  the  Palatine,  a  second,  inhabited  bySabines,  was  built 
on  the  Quirinal ,  and  the  two  were  subsequently  united  into  one 
community.  Whilst  each  retained  its  peculiar  temples  and  sanctu- 
aries, the  Forum ,  situated  between  them ,  and  commanded  by  the 
castle  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol ,  formed  the  com- 
mon focus  and  place  of  assembly  of  the  entire  state,  and  the  Forum 
and  Capitol  maintained  this  importance  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  situation,  the  most  central  in  the  peninsula,  alike 
adapted  for  a  great  commercial  town ,  and  for  the  capital  of  a  vast 
empire.  The  advantages  of  its  position  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  thus  enumerated  by  Llvy 
(5,  54):  'flumen  opportunum,  quo  ex  mediterraneis  locis  fruges 
devehantur ,  quo  maritimi  commeatus  accipiantur ,  mare  vicinum 
ad  oommodltates  nee  exposltum  nimia  propinquitate  ad  pericula 
classium  extemarum ,  regionum  Italiss  medium ,  ad  incrementum 
urbis  natum  unice  locum\  The  Tiber  was  navigable  for  sea-going 
ships  as  far  as  Rome,  whilst  its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Anio,  Nera, 
Ghiana,  and  Topino,  contained  sufflcient  water  for  the  river  vessels 
which  maintained  a  busy  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  interior  of* 
the  peninsula.  The  state  of  these  rivers  has,  however,  in  the  course 
of  ages  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  chiefly  owing  to  the  grad- 
ual levelling  of  the  forests  on  the  mountains ,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  lower  part  only  of  the  Tiber,  below  Orte,  is  navigable. 

Whilst  the  origin  of  the  capital  of  the  world  is  traditionally  re- 
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feried  to  BomnlnB,  Its  extension  is  attributed  with  something  more 
of  certainty  to  Serrins  TnUios.  Around  the  twin  settlements  on  the 
Palatine  and  Qulrlnal,  extensiye  snbarbs  on  the  Eaquiline  and 
CaeUut  f  as  well  as  on  the  lower  ground  between  the  hills,  had 
sprung  up ;  for  not  only  were  numerous  strangers  Induced  to  settle 
permanently  at  Rome  on  account  of  its  commercial  advantages,  but 
the  Inhabitants  of  conquered  Latin  towns  were  frequently  trans- 
planted thither.  Out  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  a  new  civic 
community  was  organised  towards  the  dose  of  the  period  of  the 
kings ,  and  its  constitution  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  the 
Servian  Wall.  This  structure  included  an  external  wall  round  the 
whole  of  the  town,  and  also  the  fortifications  of  the  Capitol  and  other 
heights  within  it.  The  outer  wall  led  from  the  N.  slope  of  the  Cap- 
itol across  what  was  later  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  skirted  the  Qulrinal, 
and  turned  to  the  S.£.  at  the  gardens  of  Sallust  (pp.  163,  172). 
For  more  than  3/4  M.  at  this  part  of  the  circuit,  where  the  artificial 
defences  are  not  aided  by  nature ,  the  wall  was  replaced  by  a  ram- 
part about  80  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  moat  100  ft  wide  in  front  of  it. 
Considerable  remains  of  this  rampart  are  extant  near  the  railway-sta- 
tion (p.  166).  The  wall  recommenced  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Esquiline, 
skirted  the  S.  slope  of  the  Cselius,  enclosod  the  two  summits  of  the 
A.ventlne ,  and  ended  at  the  Tiber  (below  St.  Sabina's ,  p.  286). 
While  care  was  taken  thus  to  protect  the  city  externally,  the  kings 
were  not  less  solicitous  to  embellish  the  interior  with  handsome 
buildings.  To  this  period  belong  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(p.  235),  the  Circus  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine  (p.  286),  the  Career  Mamertinus  (p.  271),  and  above 
all  the  Cloaea  Maxima  (p.  283),  destined  to  drain  the  swampy  site 
of  the  Forum,  and  still  admired  for  its  massive  construction.  This 
energetic  and  brilliant  development  of  the  city  under  the  kings  of 
the  Tarquinian  family  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  came  to  a  close  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius  Superbus  (509). 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Repubmc  the  united  efforts  of 
the  citizens  were  directed  to  the  task  of  establishing  themselves 
more  securely  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  acquisitions ;  and  in 
this  they  succeeded,  although  not  without  serious  difficulty.  It 
was  a  hard  and  bitter  period  of  probation  that  the  nation  had  to 
undergo  in  the  first  period  of  its  new  liberty,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  that  Rome  began  to  breathe  freely 
again.  After  protracted  struggles  she  succeeded  in  conquering  and 
destroying  her  formidable  rival  Veii  (396) ,  a  victory  by  which  the 
Roman  supremacy  was  established  over  the  south  of  Etruria  as  far 
as  the  Ciminian  Forest.  Shortly  afterwards  (390)  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Capitol,  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Oauls.  Although  this  catastrophe  occasioned  only  a  transient  loss 
of  the  prestige  of  Rome,  it  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  external 
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features  of  the  olty.  The  work  of  re-erection  was  nndertaken  with 
g^eat  precipitation ;  the  new  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  the 
houses  poor  and  nnattractive ,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Rome  was  far  from  being  a  handsome  city.  Her  steadily  increasing 
power,  however,  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  influence  her  ar^ 
chitecture.  During  the  contests  for  the  supremacy  over  Italy ,  the 
flrst  aqueduct  and  the  first  high-road  were  constructed  at  Rome  by 
Appius  CUxudius  in  312  (^Aqua  and  Via  Appia ,  p.  393) ;  in  272  a 
second  aqueduct  (Anio  Veins)  was  erected.  Down  to  the  period  of 
the  Punic  wars  Rome  had  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tulilus;  but,  after  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  had  constituted  her 
mistress  ot  the  world,  the  city  rapidly  increased.  The  wall  was  al- 
most everywhere  demolished  to  make  room  for  new  buildings ,  so 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  no  longer  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  its  former  position ,  and  new  quarters  now  sprang  up 
on  all  sides.  During  the  last  century  B.C.,  after  the  Grace- 
Asiatic  wars  of  the  previous  century  had  brought  the  Romans  into 
contact  with  the  civilisation  of  the  East,  the  city  began  to  assume 
an  aspect  more  worthy  of  its  proud  dignity  as  capital  of  the  civilised 
world.  The  streets,  hitherto  unpaved,  were  now  converted  into 
the  massive  lava-causeways  which  are  still  visible  on  many  of  the 
ancient  roads  (e.  g.  Via  Appia).  The  highest  ambition  of  the 
opulent  nobles  was  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  erection  of 
imposing  public  buildings.  Thus  in  184  M.  Porcius  Cato  erected 
the  flrst  court  of  judicature  (Basilica  Porcia)  in  the  Forum ,  and 
others  followed  his  example.  Speculation  in  houses  was  extensively 
carried  on ,  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  the  Triumvir  Grassus, 
among  others ,  amassed  his  fortune ;  for  rents  were  high ,  and  the 
houses  of  a  slight  and  inexpensive  construction.  These  inaulae,  or 
blocks  of  houses  erected  for  hire,  contrasted  strikingly  with  the 
domua,  or  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  which  were  fitted  up  with  the 
utmost  magnificence  and  luxury.  Thus  the  tribune  Glodius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Cicero ,  paid  14,800,600  sesterces  (t.  e. 
about  150,000t.)  for  his  house.  The  ordinary  building  material 
consisted  of  sun-dried  bricks  (taUtts),  while  the  volcanic  stone 
(tufa  and  peperlno)  of  the  neighbourhood  was  used  for  the  more 
ambitious  edifices.  Among  the  comparatively  few  extant  buildings 
of  the  Republican  period  are  the  TaJbularium  of  B.  C.  78  (p.  249), 
the  lonie  Temple  at  the  Ponte  Emilio  (p.  285),  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Seipios  (p.  293),  Bibulus  (p.  202),  and  Caecilia  Metella  (p.  395). 

The  transformation  of  the  republic  into  a  Militabt  Despotism. 
involved  the  introduction  of  a  new  architectural  period  also.  Usurp- 
ers are  generally  wont  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  construction 
of  new  buildings ,  with  a  view  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  the  older 
edifices ,  and  to  obliterate  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
Caetar  himself  had  formed  the  most  extensive  plans  of  this  nature, 
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but  their  execution  was  reserred  for  his  more  fortunate  nephew.  Of 
all  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  those  of  the  buildings  of  Augustus 
occnpy  by  far  the  highest  rank ,  both  in  number  and  importance. 
The  points  especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  Campus  Martku  with 
the  Pantheon  (p.  216]  and  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa  (p.  218),  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  232),  the  Portieue  of  Odavia  (p.  232)  and 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (p.  198),  the  Basilica  JuUa  (p.  254), 
the  Domus  Augustana  on  the  Palatine  (p.  278)  and  the  Forum  of 
Augustus  with  the  Temple  of  Mars  (p .  273).  No  fewer  than  82  temples 
were  restored  by  Augustus  (^templorum  omnium  oonditorem  ac  resti- 
tutoremi  as  he  is  termed  by  Livy),  who  might  well  boast  of  having 
found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  The  wonderful  hard  bricks , 
the  time-resisting  qualities  of  which  excite  our  admiration  In  the 
Roman  buildings  of  the  next  500  years,  now  came  into  use,  supple- 
mented by  the  beautiful  travertine  from  the  vicinity  of  Tivoli,  while 
the  walls  were  lined  with  marble  from  Carrara,  Paros  and  other  Greek 
islands,  Numidia  ('giallo  antico'),  Laconia  ('rosso  antico*),  and 
EubcBa  ('cipoUino').  The  administration  and  police-system  of  the 
city  were  also  re-organised  by  Augustus ,  who  divided  Rome  into 
14  puarters  (regionesjj  adapted  to  its  increased  extent  fp.  xxxili). 
A  corps  of  watchmen  (vigiles),  who  also  served  as  firemen,  was 
appointed  to  guard  the  city  by  night.  These  and  other  wise  in- 
stitutions ,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  attained  by  the  city  under 
Augustus,  are  depicted  in  glowing  terms  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  successors  followed  his  example  in  the  erection  of  public  edi- 
fices, each  striving  to  surpass  his  predecessors.  In  this  respect 
Nero  (54-68)  displayed  the  most  unbridled  ambition.  The  con- 
flagration of  the  year  64 ,  which  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Rome 
to  ashes,  having  been  ignited,  it  is  said,  at  the  emperor's  in- 
stigation, afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  whole  city 
in  a  modern  style  and  according  to  a  regular  plan.  For  his  own  use 
he  erected  the  ^Golden  House\  a  sumptuous  palace  with  gardens, 
lakes,  and  pleasure-grounds  of  every  description,  covering  an  enor- 
mous area,  extending  from  the  Palatine  across  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
losseum, and  far  up  the  Esquiline  (p.  266).  These  and  other  works 
were  destroyed  by  his  successors,  and  well  merited  their  fate ;  the  frag- 
ments which  still  bear  the  name  of  Nero  at  Rome  are  insignificant. 
The  Flavian  Dtnasty,  which  followed  the  Julian ,  has  on  the 
other  hand  perpetuated  its  memory  by  a  number  of  most  imposing 
works,  which  have  survived,  though  in  ruins,  to  the  present  day, 
above  all  the  Colosseum  (p.  266),  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Rome,  and  the  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Titus  (p.  265)  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Yelia  to  com- 
memorate the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Under  Trajan^  architecture 
received  a  new  impetus,  and  indeed  attained  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  which  the  art  was  capable  at  Rome.  To  this  the  Forum 
f  Trajan  (p.  274),  with  the  column,  and  the  reliefs  afterwards 
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employed  to  decorate  Gonstantine's  aich,  bear  eloquent  testimony. 
Under  the  next  emperor  Hadrian  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
(p.  216)  was  erected,  hnt  the  other  monuments  of  his  reign,  snch 
as  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (p.  265),  and  his  Mausoleum 
(p.  314),  exhibit  traces  of  degeneracy.  The  culminating  point  both 
of  art  and  of  political  greatness  had  been  attained.  Thenceforward 
the  greatness  of  the  empire  began  gradually,  but  steadily,  to  decline. 
The  same  degeneration  is  seen  in  the  time  of  the  Antoninbs.  These 
monarchs  were  remarkable  for  their  excellent  qualities  as'  sovereigns, 
and  their  peaceful  sway  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  the  period 
during  which  mankind  in  general  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity. 
There  is  even  a  tradition  that  Hhe  good  old  times'  will  return  when  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  worthy  Marcus  AureZtud  (p.  238),  the  gilding 
of  which  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  shall  resume  its  costly  cover- 
ing. This,  however,  was  but  the  lull  preceding  a  storm.  The  great 
plague  under  the  latter  emperor  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  fearful 
calamities  which  devastated  the  empire.  Throughout  an  entii^e  cen- 
tury civil  wars ,  Incursions  of  barbarians ,  famine ,  and  pestilence 
succeeded  each  other  without  intermission.  Although  Bome  was 
less  affected  by  these  horrors  than  the  provinces ,  it  is  computed 
that  the  population  of  the  city ,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
cent,  was  about  l*/2  million,  had  dwindled  to  one-half  by  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  A  constant  decline  in  architectural  taste  is  traceable ; 
but ,  as  building  always  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  policy 
of  the  emperors,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ruins  of  this  period  are 
considerable.  To  this  epoch  belong  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(p.  200),  the  Arch  of  Sept.  Severus  (p.  257),  the  magnificent  Baths 
of  Caracalla  (p.  291),  and  the  huge  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (p.  167). 
After  the  Punic  War  the  walls  of  the  city  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  to  decay,  and  during  nearly  five  centuries  Rome  was  destitute  of 
fortification.  Under  the  emperor  Aurelian  in  270  A.D.,  however, 
danger  became  so  imminent  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  again  to 
protect  the  city  by  a  wall  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  This 
structure  is  to  a  great  extent  Identical  with  that  which  is  still 
standing.  The  latest  important  ruins  of  antiquity  bear  the  name  of 
GoNSTANTiNE  THE  Gkeat,  vtz.  the  BasiUca  (p.  264),  Thermae  (pp. 
177,  212),  and  Triumphal  Arch  (p.  270).  The  two  former  were, 
however,  erected  by  his  rival  Maxentius.  Gonstantine  manifested 
little  partiality  for  Rome  and  ancient  traditions,  and  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  (in  330)  marks  a  decided  turn-* 
ing-polnt  in  the  history  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  whole 
empire.  Rome  indeed  was  still  great  on  account  of  its  glorious  past 
and  its  magnificent  monuments ,  but  in  many  respects  it  had  sunk 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  provincial  town.  No  new  works  were  thence- 
forth undertaken,  and  the  old  gradually  fell  to  decay. 

The  eity  was  still  divided,  in  accordance  with  the  AuotJSTAN  System, 
into  fourteen  regions,  in  enumerating  which  we  shall  name  the  principal 
ruins  belonging  to  each :  —  1.  Porta  Capena ,  Via  Appia ,  within  the  city 
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(p.  290)  i  2.  Ciulimontium,  Gfleliua  (p.  294)-,  3.  Itis  tt  BerapU^  GoIoAsenxn 
(p.  263),  Baths  of  Trajan  (p.  271):  4.  Templum  PaeU,  Venas  et  Roma 
(p.  266),  Basilica  of  Gonetantine  (p.  264),  Temple  of  Faastina  (p.  263) ;  5.  Et- 
quiliat^  Temple  of  Minerva  Hedica  (p.  185)  ^  6.  Alia  Semite^  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine  (p.  212)  and  Diocletian  (p.  167) }  7.  Via  Lata^  between  the  modem 
Corso,  the  Qniriaal,  and  Pindo  (p.  197)  \  8.  Forum  Roinanum^  the  republican 
and  imperial  Fora  (pp.  260,  271)  and  the  Capitol  (p.  234)  ^  9.  Circut  Fla- 
miniut ,  Theatres  of  M arcellas  (p.  232)  and  Pompey  (p.  228)} ,  Portions  of 
Octavia  (p.  232),  Pantheon  (p.  216),  Column  of  Uarcos  Anrelias  (p.  200), 
and  the  Temple  of  ITeptnne  (p.  200);  10.  Palatium^  Palatine  (p.  275);  11. 
€ireu*  Maximui^  temple  in  the  Fomm  Boarinm  (p.  282)  ^  12.  Piscina 
Publiea^  Baths  of  Garacalla  (p.  291)*,  13.  Avmtintu^  Pyramid  of  Cestins 
(p.  289);  14.  Transiiberim ,  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  this  period,  Rome  possessed  19  aqueducts;  and  although  four 
only  of  these  are  now  in  use,  there  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  which 
can  boast  of  such  an  excellent  supply  of  water  as  Rome.  The  banks  of 
the  Tiber  were  connected  by  8  bridges.  There  were  423  streets,  1790  palaces, 
and  46,602  dwelling-houses.  Among  the  public  structures  are  mentioned  11 
Thermse,  866  baths,  1352  fountains  in  the  streets,  36  triumphal  arches,  10 
basilicas,  etc.  When  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  suggested  by  these 
numbers  is  considered,  it  may  occasion  surprise  that  comparatively  so 
few  relics  now  remain;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of 
destruc|ion  progressed  steadily  during  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  was  not 
arrested  till  the  era  of  the  Renaissance,  but  for  which  even  the  monuments 
still  extant  would  ere  now  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  Catacombs ,  the  earliest  burial-places  of  the  Christians, 
illustrate  the  gradual  progress  of  this  interesting  community,  in 
spite  of  every  persecution,  from  the  Ist  century  onwards.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  313  Gonstantine  issued  his  celebrated 
decree  from  Milan,  according  to  Christianity  equal  rights  with  all 
other  religions.  This  was  the  decisive  step  which  led  to  the  union 
of  the  church  with  the  state.  In  325  the  first  (Ecumenical  council 
was  held  at  ^'icsa ,  and  in  337  the  emperor  caused  himself  to  be 
baptised  when  on  his  death-bed.  Tradition  attributes  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  division  of  Rome  into  seven  diaconates  to  8L  Clement, 
the  fourth  bishop,  and  St.  Peter  Is  said  to  have  founded  the  first  place 
of  worship  in  the  house  of  the  senator  Pudens,  now  the  church  of  Santa 
Pudenziana  (p.  179).  To  Calixtus  J.  (218-22)  is  ascribed  the  found- 
ation of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  (p.  374),  and  to 
Urban  J  his  successor,  that  of  Santa  Cecilia  (p.  375).  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  Sant^  Alessio  and  Santa  Prisca  on  the  Aven- 
tine  (pp.  287,  290)  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded.  Of  these 
churches,  however,  and  also  of  the  edifices  erected  by  Constantinb, 
no  trustworthy  record  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  To  that  monarch 
tradition  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  following  churches  —  the 
Lateran,  St.  Peter^s,  San  Paolo  Fuori,  Santa  Croce  in  Qeruaalemmej 
SanV  Agnese  Fuoriy  San  Lorenzo  Fuori,  and  Santi  Pietro  e  Marcel- 
lino  at  Torre  Pignattara  (p.  391)  —  but  probably  erroneously, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  was  styled  'omnium  urbis 
et  orbis  ecclesiamm  mater  et  caput'.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy 
that  the  oldest  and  most  important  churches  were  generally  out- 
side the  gates,  or  at  least  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  first  olung 
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tenaciously  to  the  old  traditions,  and  for  a  long  period  the  city  pre- 
served its  heathen  character.  The  state  at  length  oyercame  this 
antagonism.  In  382  the  altar  of  Victoria  was  removed  from  the 
senate-hall,  and  in  408  the  ancient  religion  was  at  length  deprived 
by  a  law  of  Honorias  of  all  its  temporal  possessions ,  and  thus  in- 
directly of  its  spiritual  authority  also.  The  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient temples,  or  their  transformation  into  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship now  began,  and  the  churches  rapidly  increased  in  number.  At 
this  early  period  Rome  possessed  28  parish  churches  (tituli) ,  be- 
sides numerous  chapels,  and  among  them  arose  the  Ave  Patbiabchal 
Chubchbs,  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  forming  a  community  to 
which  the  whole  body  of  believers  throughout  the  world  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  These  flye  were  Scm  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  San 
PietrOy  SanPaolOj  San  Lorewso,  diiid  Sdnta  Maria  Maggiore.  Besides 
these,  Santa  Croce  in  GeruscHemmt  and  San  Sehastiano,  erected  over 
the  catacombs  of  the  Via  Appia,  enjoyed  special  veneration.  These 
formed  the  'Seven  Churches  of  Rome'  to  which  pilgrims  flocked  from 
every  part  of  western  Christendom.  The  number  of  monasteries  now 
steadily  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inroads  of  poverty  made 
rapid  strides. 

In  the  4th  Centuby  the  cultivation  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
began  to  be  seriously  neglected,  and  in  an  official  document  of  the 
year  395  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of  500  square  miles  of  arable  land 
had  been  abandoned  and  converted  into  morass.  The  malaria  at  the 
same  time  extended  its  baneful  sway  from  the  coast  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  The  storms  of  the  barbarian  irruptions  greatly 
aggravated  the  misery.  Although  the  Vandals  and  Goths  are  often 
erroneously  held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  great 
monuments  of  antiquity,  which,  on  the  contrary,  Theodoric  the 
Oreat  did  his  utmost  to  protect ,  Rome  doubtless  suffered  terribly 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  their  battles  and  pillagings.  In  410 
the  city  was  plundered  by  Alaric,  and  in  445  by  the  Vandals ,  and 
in  537  it  sustained  its  first  siege  from  the  Goths  under  Vitiges, 
They  laid  waste  the  Campagna  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  water 
brought  to  the  city  by  the  aqueducts,  but  the  skill  of  BelisaritiSy  and 
the  strength  of  the  walls,  particularly  those  of  the  Castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  effectually  repelled  their  attacks  on  the  city.  In  March, 
538,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  their  designs,  after 
haying  beleaguered  the  city  for  upwards  of  a  year.  In  December, 
546,  Totila^  the  king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome,  and  is  ^^to 
have  found  not  more  than  500  persons  within  the  walls  ^^^ 
devastated  city.  Belisarius  then  repaired  the  walls,  which  had  been 
partially  destroyed,  and  in  547  he  sustained  a  second  siege.  In  549 
the  city  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila ,  but  in  552  it  was  re- 
captured by  Narses  and  once  more  united  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 
About  this  period  the  city  was  reduced  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
poverty  to  a  depth  of  misery  which  was  never  again  paralleled,  ex- 
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cept  daring  the  abaence  of  the  papal  court  at  Ayignon.  No  thorough 
restoration  was  possible,  for  the  Byzantine  emperors  cared  nothing 
for  Rome,  and  in  the  Lombards  arose  new  enemies  to  their  dynasty 
in  Italy.  In  663  Constans  II.  visited  Rome ,  an  interval  of  306 
years  having  elapsed  since  it  had  been  entered  by  a  Byzantine  em- 
peror, and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity^  to  carry  off  the  last 
remains  of  the  bronze  with  which  the  ancient  monuments  were  de- 
corated. In  755  the  Longobards  under  their  duke  Aiitulf  besieged 
Rome  for  two  months  and  ruthlessly  devastated  the  Campagna, 
which  during  the  preceding  interval  of  peace  had  begun  to  wear  a 
more  smiling  aspect.   A  lamentation  of  that  period  begins  thus :  . — 

'Nobilibns  quondam  fuerfts  constrncta  patronis, 
Subdita  nano  servis,  heu  male  Roma  ruis; 

Deseruere  tui  tanto  te  tempore  reges, 
Gessit  et  ad  Greecos  nomen  honosque  ioM&\ 

and  terminates  with  the  words :  — 

*Nam  nisi  te  Petri  merltam  Paulique  foveret, 
Tempore  jam  longo  Roma  misella  fore8\ 

It  was  in  fact  the  tradition ,  indelibly  attaching  to  Rome,  of  the 
great  struggles  and  victories  of  Christianity  which  preserved  the 
city  from  total  destruction.  The  transformation  of  heathen  into 
Christian  Rome  was  accompanied  by  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Papacy  as  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  West.  Leo  the 
Oreat  (440-461)  and  Gregory  the  Oreat  (590-604)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  originators  of  this  scheme  of  aggrandisement.  These 
prelates  and  their  successors  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
realise  their  project,  and  under  their,  auspices,  notwithstanding  the 
poverty  and  misery  into  which  Rome  had  sunk ,  new  churches  and 
monasteries  were  constantly  springing  up  among  the  ruins  of  the 
monuments  of  antiquity ,  and  the  last  feeble  spark  of  artistic  taste 
that  still]  survived  was  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  these  build- 
ings. The  objects  at  which  they  chiefly  aimed  were  independence 
of  Byzantium,  the  subjection  of  the  Eastern  church  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Germans,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  would  materially  pave  the  way  for  their  ulterior  am- 
bitious schemes.  In  727  the  Longobard  king  Luitprand  presented 
Sutri,  which  had  been  captured  by  him,  to  the  pope,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  a  town  being  presented  to  the  church,  and  this  gift 
constit<lted  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  States  of  the 
Ch|d|h.  In  755,  on  the  invitation  of  the  pope,  the  Prankish  king 
^[pS^proceeded  to  Italy  and  practically  put  an  end  to  the  Byzan- 
tine supremacy.  It  is  not  known  whether  that  monarch  actually 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  making  over  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and 
the  other  towns  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  and  their  supremacy  over  Rome 
dates  from  the  grants  made  by  Pepin  to  the  church.  On  Christmas 
^ay,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  Leo  ///.,  and 
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from  that  period  dates  the  career  of  the  'Holy  Boman  Empire'  and 
the  Mbdiatal  Histo&y  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Oatholic  Ohnrch. 
A  characteristic  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  nnmerous, 
many-storied  towers  of  red  brick  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
the  monnments  of  ancient  Rome.  This  style  of  architecture  was 
developed  in  the  Carlovingian  epoch,  although  most  of  these  towers 
now  extant  were  not  erected  before  the  12th  or  13th  century.  In 
still  greater  numbers  sprang  up  towers  of  a  defensive  character,  a 
few  only  of  which,  such  as  the  so-called  Torre  di  Nerone  (p.  176), 
are  still  preserved.  The  forest  of  towers ,  belonging  to  numerous 
different  owners,  which  reared  themselves  over  the  ruins  of  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  affords  at  the  same  time  a  clue  to  the 
character  of  the  whole  epoch ;  for ,  in  spite  of  the  nominal  sway 
ererclsed  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, continual  feuds  raged  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ,  and  between  the  nobility  and 
the  populace.  The  great  monuments  of  antiquity  were  now  doomed 
to  utter  destruction,  and  their  fate  is  thus  described  by  the  historian 

Gregovorius  (iii.  565) :  — 

'Charlemagne  bad  already  set  the  example  of  carrying  off  ancient 
colnmna  and  sealpinres  to  adorn  his  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  and  the 
popes,  who  regarded  the  greatest  niontiments  of  Borne  as  the  property  of 
the  state,  possessed  neither  taste,  nor  time,  nor  ahility  to  take  measures 
for  their  preservation.  The  plundering  of  ancient  buildings  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  priests  were  indefatigable  in  transferring  antique 
columns  and  marbles  to  their  churches ;  the  nobles,  and  even  the  abbots, 
took  possession  of  magnificent  ancient  edifices  which  they  disfigured  by 
the  addition  of  modem  towers ;  and  the  citizens  established  their  work- 
shops, rope-walks,  and  smithies  in  the  towers  and  circuses  of  imperial 
Rome.  The  fisherman  selling  his  fish  near  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
the  butcher  displaying  his  meat  at  the  theatre  of  Harcellus,  and.  the  baker 
exposing  his  bread  for  sale,  deposited  their  wares  on  the  magnificent  slabs 
of  marble  which  had  once  been  used  as  seats  by  the  senators  in  the 
theatre  or  circus  and  perhaps  by  Csesar,  Mark  Antony,  Augustus,  and 
other  masters  of  the  world.  The  elaborately  sculptured  sarcophagi  of 
Eoman  heroes  were  scattered  in  every  direction  and  converted  into 
cisterns,  washing-vats,  and  troughs  for  swine ;  and  the  table  of  the  tailor 
and  the  shoemaker  was  perhaps  formed  of  the  cippus  of  some  illustrious 
Boman,  or  of  a  slab  of  alabaster  once  used  by  some  noble  Boman  matron 
for  the  display  of  her  jewellery.  For  several  centuries  Bome  may  be  said 
to  have  resembled  a  vast  lime-kiln,  into  which  the  costliest  marbles  were 
recklessly  cast  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime;  and  thus  did  the  Bo- 
mans  incessantly  pillage,  bum,  dismantle,  and  utterly  destroy  their  glorious 
old  city'. 

Leo  JV,  (847-855)  encircled  the  %boninb  City'  with  a  wall,  and 
erected  other  useful  structures,  which  indicate,  a  renewed  period  of 
prosperity ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons soon  prevented  farther  progress.  When  at  length  these  bar- 
barians were  finally  subdued  by  John  X.  (914-928),  the  city  was 
repeatedly  besieged  and  captured  by  German  armies  during  the  contest 
for  the  imperial  supremacy;  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of 
incessant  civic  feuds ,  the  whole  city  was  converted  into  a  number 
of  distinct  fortified* quarters,  with  castellated  houses,  in  the  construe- 
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tion  of  wMcli  nnmerous  monuments  of  antiquity  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  building  materials  they  afforded.  Every 
temporary  re-establishment  of  peace  was  InTariably  followed  by  new 
scenes  of  devastation,  as  when  the  senator  Branealeone  dismantled 
no  fewer  than  140  of  the  strongholds  of  the  warlike  nobles. 

The  constantly  increasing  civic  and  national  dissensions  at  length 
compelled  Clement  V,  (1306-16)  in  1309  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
pontifical  government  to  Avignon,  where  it  remained  till  1377, 
whilst  Rome  was  successively  governed  by  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
Neapolitans  and  Germans ,  Orsini's  and  Oolonna's,  and  for  a  brief 
period  (1347)  Cola  di  Rienzi  even  succeeded  in  restoring  the  an- 
cient republican  form  of  government.  This  was  an  epoch  of  the  ut- 
most misery,  when  poverty,  war,  and  disease  had  reduced  the  popu- 
lation to  less  than  20,000  souls. 

A  happier  era  was  inaugurated  by  the  return  of  Qrepory  XI. 
(1370-78")  to  the  city  (1377).  After  the  termination  of  the  papal 
schism  (1378-1417),  the  new  development  of  the  city  progressed 
rapidly,  aided  by  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  flowed  into  the  papal 
coffers,  and  by  the  revival  of  taste  for  art  and  science  promoted  by 
meliolas  V.  (1447-65),  Julius II.  (1603-13),  LeoX.  (1513-22),  etc. 
In  1527  the  city  was  devastated  by  the  troops  of  Charles  of  Bourbon ; 
but  it  gradually  recovered  from  the  blow,  its  population  again  in- 
creased, many  palaces  were  reared  by  papal  favourites,  while  the 
popes  and  their  cardinals  restored  the  old  churches  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  building  new  ones.  This  was  especially  the  case  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  otSixtus  V,  (1585-90),  to  whom  modem  Rome 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  characteristic  features.  Comp.  p.  Ixxiii. 

In  1798  a  republic  was  established  for  a  short  period  at  Rome, 
and  from  1809  to  1814  the  city  was  under  the  supremacy  of  France. 
A  republican  form  of  government  was  again  declared  in  1849,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1848,  but  Pius  IX.  was  restored  by  the 
French  in  1850.  The  city  was  then  garrisoned  by  15,000  French 
troops,  who  were  withdrawn  in  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention of  1864;  but  they  were  recalled  after  the  Garibaldian 
hostilities  of  1867,  and  were  quartered  in  the  environs  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  On  20th  Sept.  of 
that  year  the  Italian  troops  marched  into  the  city,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  five  hours.  The  States  of  the  Church  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  Rome  is  once  more  the  capital. 
The  population  of  the  city  in  1870  was  about  215,000.  —  On  Jan. 
9th,  1878,  occurred  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Humbert  I.  (b.  1844;  assassinated  July  29th, 
1900)  and  his  grandson  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  (b.  Nov.  11th,  1869). 
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(A)  The  dates  of  the  popes  down  to  Constantine  are  uncertain,  having 
been  handed  down  by  vague  tradition  only. 

O)  After  the  death  of  Marcellinus  in  304  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian 
kept  the  papal  seat  vacant  for  four  years. 
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ANCIENT  ART. 

A  Historical  Bketoli  by  Prof.  Beinhard  ]^ekiil^  von  StradonitE. 

'A*  the  streatnt  lote  themstlvet  in 
the  mightier  Ocean  ^  so  the  hietoty  of 
the  peoples  once  distributed  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores  is  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  mighty  Mistress  of  the  World"", 

KiSBUHK. 

The  trayellei  who  would  not  wander  through  the  galleries  of 
Rome  in  mere  vacant  wondennent  may  bear  in  mind  these  words  of 
Niebuhr.  As  a  preface  to  the  following  pages,  they  will  not  only 
help  the  intelligent  observer  to  a  worthy  appreciation  of  th  master- 
pieces presented  to  him,  bat  enable  him  to  invest  them  with  appro- 
priate historical  associations. 

But  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  antique  art  makes  it  more  difficult  than  ever.  No  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  use  his  own  eyes,  or  has  learned  to  do  so  in 
Rome,  can  have  failed  to  observe  a  fact  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  statues  in  the  Roman  museums,  in  many  cases  the  statues  that 
have  been  most  celebrated  for  centuries,  which  seriously  interferes 
with  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  them ;  the  fact,  namely, 
that  they  have  been  ruthlessly  bathed  with  mordant  acids,  trimmed, 
retouched,  smoothed,  polished,  and  restored  in  a  fashion  that  is 
always  arbitrary  and  frequently  senseless.  This  pernicious  practice, 
which  was  applied  without  exception  to  everyone  of  the  earlier  dis- 
coveries that  attracted  any  attention  at  all,  began  in  Rome  and  has 
maintained  its  ground  longest  there ;  indeed,  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
extinct.  Its  object  was  to  adapt  the  works  of  art  for  the  drawing- 
room,  to  render  them  more  suitable  as  ornaments  for  the  villa  and 
the  palazzo.  But  it  robbed  the  ancient  sculptures  which  fell  victim 
to  it  of  all  their  original  freshness  and  charm,  and  it  has  Irrevocably 
injured  their  artistic  significance.  Apart,  however,  from  this  extern- 
al treatment,  the  crowd  of  statues  that  fills  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol, 
and  the  other  Roman  galleries  bears  to  us  a  different  relation  from 
that  which  they  bore  to  Winckclmann  and  his  immediate  successors, 
such  as  Goethe  and  Herder.  To  the  latter  they  represented  the 
inexhaustible  source  whence  they  drew,  with  ever  fresh  admiration, 
all  their  conceptions  of  Greek  art.  But  we  have  access  to  other  and 
T>iiier  sources.   Goethe  himself  was  keenly  alive  to  the  revolution 
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in  the  conception  of  art  that  was  jcreated  by  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  sonlptnres  of  the  Parthenon.  Such  a  wealth  of  Qreek  works 
of  art  has  been  yielded  by  the  soil  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  daring 
the  19th  centnry,  that  the  material  which  was  at  the  disposal  of 
Winckelmann  seems  in  comparison  almost  miserably  scanty,  and 
certainly  not  genuine  enough  nor  trustworthy  enough  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  history  of  art.  Even  Raphael  Mengs,  the  friend  of  Win- 
ckelmann, had  observed  that  many  of  the  celebrated  masterpieces 
in  the  Roman  galleries  were  merely  copies  of  earlier  Greek  works. 
And  even  those  that  are  not  copies  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  Imperial  Rome  as,  for  example,  the  frescoes  of  Fra  Angellco  in 
the  Cloisters  of  St.  Mark,  or  those  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  Church 
of  the  Annunziata  to  Florence,  or  as  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  to  medisBval  and  pontifical  Rome'.  These  latter  orig- 
inated, so  to  speak,  with  her,  were  her  peculiar  attributes,  the  fitting 
emblems  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  genius  which  created 
them,  she  inspired,  fostered,  and  rewarded.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rome  had  as  little  influence  on  the  marvellous  development  of  Greek 
art ,  as  London  had  upon  the  Italian  Renaissance,  on  Giotto  and 
Masaccio,  on  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  In  fact,  those  particular 
works,  which,  while  they  fill  the  mind  with  a  wonder  akin  to  awe, 
ininister  to  our  noblest  gratification,  and  in  the  presence  of  whose 
marvellous  perfection  all  subsequent  efforts  are  dwarfed  into  inisig* 
nificance,  occupied  in  Rome  ages  ago,  and  still  occupy,  a  place  cor- 
responding to  that  which  the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  other 
schools  of  painting  fill  in  the  galleries  of  London,  Paris,  and  Dresden. 

A  comprehensive  general  idea  of  the  epochs  during  which  Greek 
art  sprang  up,  flourished,  and  decayed,  is  now  better  and  more  easily 
obtained  in  Cfreece,  London,  or  Berlin  than  at  Rome.  Only  a  single 
epoch  is  represented  with  any  completeness  there  —  that  in  which 
Ghreek  art  entered  the  service  of  Rome  and  became  Roman.  Students 
of  the  antique  at  Rome,  especially  in  beginning  their  studies,  naturally 
follow  the  example  of  Winckelmann,  Herder,  and  Goethe,  in  search- 
ing mainly  for  authentic  Greek  works.  Though  complete  present- 
ments of  the  great  Greek  epochs  are  not  to  be  found  at  Rome,  the 
galleries  of  that  city  contain  nevertheless  an  abundance  of  marvellous 
works  of  art  invested  with  imperishable  splendour.  There  is  still, 
as  there  has  always  been,  inexhaustibly  rich  material  for  the  in- 
vestigators into  particular  works  of  art  or  individual  artists.  We  are 
dependent  upon  Rome  for  whole  series  of  statues,  without  which 
our  conceptions  of  Greek  art  would  be  sadly  imperfect ;  without  the 
interposition  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  who  attracted  to  herself 
all  the  elements  of  ancient  art,  the  names  of  many  celebrated  Greek 
sculptors  woi^ld  have  remained  mere  phantom  sounds. 

At  no  period,  not  even  the  earliest,  can  Rome  have  been  absolutely 
and  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  Greek  culture  and  art;  but  at 
first  this  influence  was  felt  only  faintly  and  indirectly.    Roman 
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authors  themselves  maintain  that  ail  the  artistic  undertakings  of  the 
first  centuries  of  Rome  were  performed  by  Etruscans  or  after  Etrusc- 
an models.  Artists  or  works  of  Greek  origin  were  of  only  occasional 
occurrence.  The  earliest  ImportcUion  of  Qreek  Works  of  Art  on  a  large 
scale  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse  in  212 
B.C.  Then  for  the  first  time,  says  Plutarch,  Roman  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  heauty  of  Greek  art.  Thenceforward  every  fresh  victory  of  the 
legions  on  Greek  soil  brought  fresh  spoils  of  art  to  Rome.  Capua 
and  Tarentum,  Eretria  and  Macedonia,  Corinth  and  Athens  were 
all  laid  under  the  artistic  tribute.  When  PaullusiGmilius  triumphed 
over  Macedonia  in  167  B.C.,  two  hundred  and  seventy  waggon-loads 
of  statues  and  pictures  —  the  spoils  of  seventy  cities  —  swelled  the 
victor^s  procession  in  Rome.  Works  of  art,  which  were  at  first 
carried  off  only  as  the  proofs  of  victory,  gradually  became  more  and 
more  prized  for  their  own  sake.  Everyone  who  laid  claim  to  a  tinc- 
ture of  letters  sought,  by  force  or  fraud,  by  purchase  or  exchange, 
to  obtain  works  of  art  for  the  adornment  of  his  palace,  his  villa,  or 
his  library.  The  connoisseur  and  the  enthusiast,  the  ostentatious 
and  the  fashionable  competed,  just  as  they  compete  to-day,  to  raise 
the  prices  of  recognized  works  of  famous  artists.  Even  under  the 
emperors,  Greece  continued  to  be  the  artistic  emporium  of  Rome. 
Works  of  all  kinds  [were  brought  to  Rome  under  Augustus,  still 
more  under  Caligula,  most  of  all  under  Nero.  Thus  there  were  col- 
lected at  Rome  Greek  works  of  every  epoch  and  of  every  school, 
works  of  the  highest  excellence  and  others  of  mediocre  value,  orig- 
inals from  the  chisels  of  the  great  masters,  and  copies  executed  to 
order.  At  first  the  selection  was  dictated  by  chance  or,  rather,  by 
the  greed  of  acquisition.  If  any  works  were  preferred  to  others,  they 
were  those  that  were  imposing,  costly,  or  striking.  Gradually, 
however,  con  noisseurship  and  a  critical  taste  were  developed ;  but 
unpretendinglor  archaic^works  received  little  attention  unless  some 
historic  event  or  anecdote  was  connected  withjthem.  On  the  other 
hand  the  desire  to  possess  what  others  possessed  flourished  all  the 
more;  and  when  the  originals  were  unattainable,  copies,  and  if 
possible  fuU'Sized  copies,  were  eagerly  sought.  Dozens  of  copies  of 
especially  popular  statues  exist  at  the  present-day.  Frequently 
the  costly  bronze  statues  were  reproduced  in  the  cheaper  marble. 
The  value  of  these  copies  naturally  varies  very  much ;  some  of  them 
are  very  inferior. 

Greek  Art  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  before  it  be- 
came familiarly  known  to  the  Romans.  Even  under  the  tyrants, 
such  as  Poly  crates  in  Samos  and  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  at  Athens, 
the  artistic  activity  of  Greece  was  in  a  flourishing  and  productive 
condition.  Aachaic  Art  received  its  first  great  iqapetus  at  the 
period  of  the  Persian  Wars ;  for  the  warlike  spirit  and  the  military 
exploits  infused  new  life  into  it  [instead  of  injuring  it.  Extant 
works  have  rendered  us  especially  familiar  with  the  achievements 
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of  the  jEginetan  Artists  and  of  the  sculptors  who  weie  employed  on 
the  external  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Original 
works  and  copies  of  this  period  are  not  wanting  at  Rome,  though 
they  have  to  be  carefully  sought  for  among  the  Infinitely  more 
numerous  examples  of  the  later  epochs.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ample is  the  bronze  figure  of  the  Thorn  Extractor  in  the  Capitol. 
Though  this  figure  is  not  invested  with  that  so-called  'ideality' 
which  was  formerly  conceived  of,  and  is  still  to  a  certain  extent 
conceived  of,  as  obtaining  in  Greek  art,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
both  attractive  and  expressive  to  all  who  examine  it  with  suf- 
ficient care.  There  is  room  for  endless  admiration  in  the  whole- 
hearted attention  with  which  the  healthy  and  slender  boy  devotes 
himself  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  in  his  simple  and  natural  motion  ;  in 
the  striking  fidelity  to  nature  shown  in  the  body  and  in  the  pure 
and  clean  forms ;  in  the  charmingly  archaic  reserve  of  the  counten- 
ance ;  and  in  the  genuinely  artistic,  tranquil,  and  fresh  spirit  that 
pervades  the  entire  motive  and  its  execution.  Eminent  artists  of 
all  periods  have  been  keenly  sensible  of  the  charm  of  the  Thorn 
Extractor.  Variations  are  still  extant,  dating  both  from  antiquity 
and  from  the  times  of  the  Renaissance.  Brunelleschi  even  adopted 
the  motive  and  used  it  in  his  relief  of  the  Ofl'ering  of  Isaac.  The 
Thorn  Extractor  is  unmistakably  related  to  the  sculptures  of  the 
Olympian  temple  of  Zeus,  but,  so  far,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
assign  it  with  certainty  to  any  particular  artist  or  even  to  any  partic- 
ular school.  Pythagoras,  a  sculptor  who  flourished  in  the  W.  parts 
of  Greece  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  has  been  conjec- 
turally  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  statue. 

Archaic  art  seems  to  have  culminated  in  the  Athenian  Phidias, 
celebrated  especially  for  his  colossal  chryselephantine  statues  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia  and  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The 
barriers  once  thrown  down,  the  path  to  freedom  was  first  trodden  by 
Mybon,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  that  have  ever  lived.  The  most 
frequently  mentioned  of  his  works  is  a  bronze  Cow,  whose  wonderful 
fidelity  to  nature  ancient  authors  extol  in  innumerable  allusions 
and  comparisons,  without,  however,  giving  any  details  as  to  its 
appearance.  We  know  rather  more  of  his  Discobolus,  bent  almost 
double  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  discus,  'like  an  arrow  sent  from 
the  bow',  and  of  his  group  of  Marsyas  and  Athena.  In  this  group 
the  sculptor  represents  Marsyas  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  pipes  which 
Athena  has  rcgected,  and  on  which  he  plays  while  dancing  with 
delight.  He  recoils  in  terror  and  bewilderment  as  the  goddess, 
suddenly  appearing,  dashes  the  pipes  from  his  hand.  Several  stand- 
ing, figures  in  repose  may  also  be  referred  to  the  stage  of  art 
represented  by  Myron ;  e.g.  the  very  ancient  statue  of  Dionysus, 
from  Tivoli,  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme.  To  this  stage,  which 
immediately  preceded  and  to  a  certain  extent  overlapped  that  which 
produced  the  Parthenon  sculptures,   beloDg  also  several  reliefs. 
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among  which  are  the  beautiful  Belief  ofOrpheu$j  represented  hy  an 
antique  copy  in  the  Yiila  Albani,  and  a  magnificent  and  large  Attic 
Belief  of  an  Equestrian  Combat ,  in  the  same  collection ,  closely 
resembling  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  but  even  excelling  them 
in  excellence  of  workmanship.  —  A  specially  characteristic  example 
of  Athenian  art  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Standing  Discobolus  in  the  Sala 
della  Biga  in  the  Vatican. 

The  Myrohian  stage  of  art,  if  we  may  use  that  expression,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  stages  that  followed.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
Statues  of  Amaxons,  of  which  many  replicas  (some  very  poor)  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Roman  museums.  The  earliest  type  represents  a 
wounded  Amazon  quitting  the  battle  and  advancing  painfully,  with 
her  right  hand  resting  on  her  spear.  In  a  later  type  the  exhausted  and 
vanquished  Amazon  appears  in  a  stationary  attitude,  with  her  right 
arm  resting  on  her  head.  This  latter  type  is  due  to  Polyoletcs, 
who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  earlier  Attic  Amazon.  On 
the  dther  hand,  the  so-called  Mattel  Amazon,  whose  attitude  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  is  a  later  modification  of  the  type 
of  Polycletus.  Polycletus  seems  to  have  enjoyed  great  popularity 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  the  celebrated  master  of  the  Argive 
Bronze  Sculptors  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  cent. ,  and  was  also 
extolled  as  a  teacher,  following  fixed  formulae  for  the  attitudes  and 
proportions  of  his  statues,  and  enjoining  them  upon  his  pupils.  His 
DoryphoruSy  sumamed  the  ^Ganon',  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  art; 
and  his  Diadumenus  was  a  counterpart  to  it.  The  Doryphorus  leans 
his  weight  on  his  right  foot,  with  the  left  foot  a  little  in  the  rear ; 
the  head  is  turned  slightly  to  the  side,  in  an  attitude  of  attention ; 
the  right  arm  hangs  down,  while  the  left  hand  grasps  a  spear  resting 
on  the  shoulder.  The  Diadumenus  is  in  a  similar  attitude;  the 
head  is  also  turned  to  the  side,  but  with  a  more  marked  movement ; 
the  hands  are  raised  and  in  the  act  of  fastening  a  fillet  round 
the  head.  The  proportions  of  the  two  statues  are  harmonious  and 
attractive,  but  scarcely  so  slender  as  those  afterwards  in  vogue,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  following  generations  found  them 
a  little  heavy.  We  are  also  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  the  ancient 
writers  on  art  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  special  attitude  which 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  of  the  sameness  with  which 
his  statues  are  charged.  The  attitude  is  evidently  that  of  the  Dory- 
phorus and  the  Diadumenus,  which  also  recurs  in  his  Amazon.  Its 
essence  is  in  the  position  of  the  feet,  while  the  quiet,  well-considered, 
and  harmonious  movement  of  the  body  serves  to  throw  into  prom- 
inence the  powerful  beauty  of  the  frame ,  its  carefully  calculated 
symmetry,  and  the  normal  proportions  of  the  whole  and  of  the 
individual  parts,  and  also  allows  the  most  delicate  and  equally 
finished  execution  of  details.  To  our  modem  taste  the  beauty  of 
these  statues  seems,  indeed,  of  a  somewhat  over-muscular  and  even 
coarse  type,  and  we  are  better  able  to  sympathize  with  the  moderate 
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criticism  passed  upon  them  by  writers  of  a  little  later  date  than 
with  nnqnalifled  praise  of  their  delicacy  of  execution  and  attractive 
beauty.  But  it  is  in  precisely  such  works  as  these  that  the  desired 
effect  depends  upon  that  supreme  finish  which  Polycletus  is  said  to 
have  declared  was  the  real  secret  of  art.  Unfortunately  we  possess 
neither  an  original  work  of  this  artist  nor  any  copy  of  sufficient 
excellence  to  enable  us  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  this  perfection 
of  execution. 

In  the  4th  Centi^  B.C.  the  most  famous  artists  were.  Scopas, 
PraxiteUay  and  (towards  the  end)  Ly^ppus  of  Sikyon. 

Sgopas  was  among  the  sculptors  employed  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  upon  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus ,  the  sculptured 
fragments  from  whivih  dominate  our  conceptions  of  the  art  of  that 
epoch)  just  as  the  Parthenon  sculptures  do  for  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  the  sculptures  from  Olympia  and  iEgina  for  a  still  earlier  epoch. 
Few  extant  works  have  as  yet  been  traced  with  certainty  to  the  chisel 
of  Scopas.  In  Rome  the  most  important  is  a  Head  in  the  YlUa 
Medici,  now  placed  upon  an  antique  statue  to  which  it  does  not  be- 
long. This  head,  radiant  with  intelligent  life,  recalls  the  style  of  the 
Vatican  Meleager  but  is  incomparably  finer. 

Comparison  with  the  Mausoleum  sculptures  indicates  that  the 
beautiful  group  to  which  the  Pasquirho  belongs,  dates  also  from  this 
epoch.  Rome  possesses  only  a  few  fragments  from  replicas  of  this 
group.  Bernini  asserted  that  the  sadly  mutilated  fragment  by  the 
Palazzo  Braschi  was  the  best  antique  sculpture  known  to  him.  The 
fragments  in  the  Vatican  are  more  conveniently  studied. 

Tender  beauty  and  grace  were  the  divine  attributes  of  Pbaxi- 
TBLES  and  the  family  of  whom  he  was  chief.  At  the  time  when 
Athens,  weary  of  conflict  with  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  longed  for 
peace,  one  of  the  family,  Cbphisodotus  thb  £ldb&,  produced  his 
Irene  and  PlutuSy  the  goddess  of  peace  bearing  in  her  arms  the  in- 
fantine god  of  riches,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich.  Praxiteles  himself  belongs  to  a  succeeding  generation. 
Above  all  his  Aphrodite  in  Cnidos,  his  Eros  in  Thespia,  and  his  Satyr 
were  the  wonder  and  delight  of  antiquity ;  and  now  that  the  excava- 
tions at  Olympia  have  yielded  his  Hermes  to  our  eyes,  we  can  under- 
stand and  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ancients.  At  the  same  time 
this  single  authenticated  original  of  the  great  master  shows  us  how 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ordinary  copies  of  his  works, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  our  museums  and  so  often  destitute  of 
charm.  The  sons  of  Praxiteles,  Cephisodotus  the  Younger  and  Ti- 
marchuSy  were  also  celebrated  as  sculptors. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Scopas  was  Leochabss,  whose 
chief  work  was  the  group  of  Ganymede  borne  to  Olympus  by  the 
eagle.  Recent  investigations  have  tended  to  refer  to  the  same 
epoch  the  ApoUo  Belvedere^  the  most  famous  statue  in  Rome.  This 
beantiful  work  has  long  been  held  to  date  from  a  much  later  period ; 
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it  was  supposed  to  represent  Apollo  as  the  god  of  slaughter,  shout- 
ing aloud,  and  holding  the  aegis  in  his  left  hand,  and  it  was  believed 
to  be  a  marble  replica  of  a  bronze  original,  that  had  been  created 
as  a  memorial  of  the  repulse  of  the  Gallic  invaders  from  Delphi  in 
278  B.C.  But  the  foundations  on  which  this  theory  was  built  up 
have  been  shaken.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  god,  advancing 
slowly,  raised  his  bow  with  a  threatening  gesture.  The  points  which 
most  seriously  interfere  with  our  interpretation  of  the  statue  are 
due  to  the  modern  restorer,  who  has  turned  the  left  hand  too  far 
out  and  has  raised  the  right  hand  too  high ;  while  the  ancient  sculp- 
tor who  carved  this  figure  has  erred  in  substituting  a  heightened 
elegance  in  the  forms  for  the  powerful  *pathos*  that  signblized  his 
model.  The  Steinhduser  Head^  at  B&le,  essentially  agrees  with  the 
Belvedere  Apollo  in  point  of  type,  and,  though  it  has  suffered  great- 
ly from  unsuccessful  restoration,  shows  unmistakable  affinities  with 
the  epoch  of  Scopas.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Belvedere  Apollo  as  it  is,  may  reconstruct  an  original  for  themselves 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Mausoleum  sculptures.  But  the  statue  as 
we  have  it  is  none  the  less  a  precious  possession.  No  one  need  be 
ashamed  of  receiving  from  it ,  as  Goethe  did,  a  deep  and  inspiring 
impression. 

It  Is  said  that  Albxandbr  the  Gbeat  would  entrust  the  execu- 
tion of  his  portrait  in  sculpture  to  no  one  but  Lysippus  of  Sikyon 
in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  with  the  name  of  Lysippus  may  be  as- 
sociated a  revolution  in  taste  that  culminated  in  this  period.  Before 
the  magnificent  marble  replica  of  his  ApoxyomenoSy  the  original  of 
which  was  in  bronze,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  expression  of  an 
absolutely  new  epoch.  We  behold  a  strikingly  tall  and  slender 
youth,  with  a  small  head  poised  on  a  long  neck,  unconstrained  and 
free  in  his  motions ,  with  feet  placed  far  apart,  in  a  manner  well 
adapted  to  the  general  motive.  The  effect  depends  upon  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  the  youthful  figure  in  itself  and  on  the  charm  of 
the  vigorous  motion  beneath  the  apparent  repose.  We  almost  see 
the  left  hand  moving,  the  lissom  body  swaying  above  the  hip^,  the 
whole  figure  displaying  an  elastic  play  of  muscles.  The  hair  has  a 
style  and  beauty  of  its  own,  though  the  form  of  the  skull  can  also  be 
traced.  The  forehead  projects  and  is  made  expressive  and  animated 
by  cross-lines.  The  advance  in  art  that  is  marked  by  this  figure 
may  be  easily  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  statue  in  the 
style  of  Polycletus  in  the  same  hall  of  the  Vatican.  The  proportions 
are  more  slender ,  while  all  the  forms  have  become  richer,  more 
complex,  and  more  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  nobler  and 
more  natural.  Lysippus,  like  Myron,  was  famous  as  an  animal  sculp- 
tor and  also,  unlike  Praxiteles,  carved  many  portraits.  He  is  said  to 
have  produced  1500  works,  including  large  groups,  figures  of  gods 
and  heroes,  portrait-statues,  chariots,  hunts,  lions,  dogs,  and  even 
bold  personifications  such  as  that  of  Kairos^  or  Passing  Opportunity. 
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Not  only  their  contemporaries  but  also  their  immediate  posterity 
agreed  thatLysippus  and  the  painter  Apellbs  had  reached  the  highest 
attainable  point  in  the  truthful  rendering  of  nature ^  as  well  as  in  the 
more  technical  mastery  of  their  art.  The  influence  of  Lysippus  was 
much  more  powerful  with  the  artists  of  the  following  century  than  the 
Influence  of  Praxiteles .  The  fine  Colossal  Figures  on  the  Monte  Cavalh 
convey  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Lysippus  and 
his  followers  treated  th^ir  numerous  colossal  works.  Among  his 
sons  and  pupils,  Laippua,  Boedas,  and  EuthyerateSy  the  last  was 
most  highly  esteemed. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  all  that  followed  in  their  train 
— the  glories  and  treasures  of  the  East  unfolded ,  mighty  monarchies 
founded  ,  stately  cities  built,  and  growing  into  centres  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  new  forms  of  worship  consequent  upon  a  more  intelligent 
study  of  nature  —  afforded  conditions  both  material  and  other, 
which  stimulated  afresh  the  arts  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 
Henceforward  Greek  art  vied ,  in  the  splendours  of  its  colossal  pro- 
portions, with  that  of  the  East.  The  deeds  of  victorious  monarchs 
were  her  favourite  theme :  she  was  indefatigable  in  the  contrivance 
of  new  forms  of  luxury  and  fresh  splendours  for  city,  mansion,  and 
palace.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  past  was  losing  its  hold  upon  her. 
The  traditions  of  the  Periclean  age,  which  told  how  art  was  content 
to  serve  the  household  gods  with  simple  piety  and  to  adorn  domestic 
life,  were  but  feebly  remembered.  Places  once  instinct  with  art 
life  were  lost  in  the  new  and  overwhelming  growth  of  cities,  now 
the  emporiums'  of  the  world's  commerce:  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Antioeh  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  Pergamumy  and  Rhodes.  —  As  an 
example  of  what  Greek  art  was  doing  about  this  time  in  Egypt,  we 
may  mention  the  reclining  figure  of  the  River  Ood  of  the  Nile.  Around 
this  colossal  personage ,  so  benignant  in  aspect ,  play,  with  true  in- 
fantine grace ,  sixteen  cherub-like  children.  These  are  symbols  of 
the  16  cubits ,  the  measure  of  that  periodical  rise  in  the  Nile's 
waters  which  annually  submerges  the  land  and  endows  Egypt  with 
perennial  fruitfulness.  The  types  of  Isis  and  Harpoerates  also,  of 
course,  w«re  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome.  —  A  pupil  of  Lysippus, 
one  Eutyehides,  represented  the  city  of  Aktiooh  in  a  group  of  con- 
siderable grace.  The  tutelary  deity  (Tyche)  of  the  city  is  seated  on 
a  rock.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  ears  of  corn,  and  on  her  head 
she  wears  a  mural  crown ;  while  i^t  her  feet  appears,  in  the  shape  of 
a  youth  rising  out  of  the  earth,  the  river-god  Orontes  (the  river 
actually  flows  underground  for  some  distance). 

The  sculptors  of  I^&gamum  celebrated  the  victories  of  their  kings 
over  the  Celts.  The  statue  of  the  Dying  Oaul  (the  so-called  ^Dying 
C^ladiator')  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Oroup  ofOatds  in 
the  Museo  Boncampagni  are  most  impressive  examples  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  inspired  by  the  theme.  The  northern  barbarian, 
differing  widely  as  he  did  in  physiquOf-  costume,   and  habit  from 
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the  Chreek,  was  a  stndy  of  engrossing  interest  to  the  sculptor,  and 
was  reprodneed  with  physiological  accoraoy.  At  the  same  time, 
that  the  fame  of  the  victor  might  he  magnified  to  the  utmost,  the 
scolptOT  sought  to  emhody  all  that  was  admirahle  in  the  character 
of  the  Yanqoished:  his  ill-trained  hut  chiyalrous  yalour,  his 
inflexihle  determination  to  die  rather  than  suffer  disgrace.  So  late 
as  the  4th  century  A.D.  there  was  still  to  he  seen  on  the  Acropolis 
a  Yotive  offering  of  King  Attains  in  the  shape  of  a  group  with 
numerous  figures  representing  the  struggles  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants,  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Persians,  and  of  Attains  himself  with  the  Celts.  Figures  in  the  col- 
lections of  Yenice,  Rome,  and  Naples  have  heen  recognised  as  copied 
from  these  groups.  The  largest  extant  work  of  Pergamenian  art  is 
the  Giants'  Fri&tej  executed  under  Eumenes  II.  (197-159  B.C.), 
the  successor  of  Attains  I.  The  remains  of  this  huge  work  are  now 
in  Berlin.  — *  Rome,  as  is  well  known,  stood  in  very  dose  relations 
with  Pergamum  and  Rhodes ;  and  those  Romans  who  were  interested 
in  Hellenic  culture  were  especially  attracted  hy  Rhodes,  where  the 
art  of  sculpture  was  intelligently  fostered  and  skilfully  and  pros- 
perously practised.  The  hronze  colossus  of  the  Rhodian  god  of 
the  8uny  105  ft.  in  height,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Its  execution  occupied  the  Rhodian  Chares  of  Lindos,  a 
pupil  of  Lysippus,  for  twelve  years. 

The  so-called  Fame$e  Bullj  by  Apollonius  and  Tattbisous  of 
TraUes,  stood  in  Rhodes  until  it  was  brought  to  Rome  hy  C.  Asi- 
nius  Pollio.  This  huge  marble  group  produces  its  striking  and 
penetrating  effect  hy  the  boldness  with  which  architectonic  and 
plastic  principles  are  united  in  its  composition.  In  the  complexity 
and  richness  of  the  accessory  details  and  in  many  other  points  it 
is  closely  allied  with  the  Pergamenian  Giants'  Frieze.  Probably 
about  the  same  period  the  famous  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  two 
sons,  by  Aoesandek  and  his  sons  Athenobobus  and  PoLYnonus, 
was  also  brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rome.  Since  the  days  of  Winckel- 
mann,  who  assigned  it  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  of  Lessing, 
who  maintained  that  it  belonged  rather  to  that  of  Titus,  there  has 
been  a  constantly  recurring  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  this  group. 
Lessing's  view  finds  few  modern  supporters.  A  third  view,  vis. 
that  the  Laocoon  dates  from  about  100  B.  C.  or  a  little  earlier,  will 
probably  soon  come  to  be  generally  accepted.  Inscriptions  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  artists  have  been  found,  written  in  letters 
the  form  of  which  refers  them  to  this  date.  The  group,  moreover, 
is  not  composed  in  the  style  of  a  genuinely  and  purely  plastic  work, 
but  rather  in  the  style  of  a  relief,  a  peculiarity  that  first  appears 
about  this  date.  Finally  there  is  an  obvious  relationship  between 
the  Laocoon  and  the  large  Giauts'  Frieze.  It  has  therefore  been  con- 
cluded, though  not  without  opposition,  that  the  Laocoon  is  posterior 
in  date  to  the  Pergamenian  frieze. 
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Tlie  first  living  Greek  artists  ^th  whom  the  Romans  came  into 
anything  like  frequent  interconrse  flourished  at  this  period.  Gnl- 
tiyated  and  wealthy  Romans  not  only  purchased  ancient  statues 
l»ut  also  ordered  new  works  of  art  from  the  contemporary  artists. 
These  orders  were  frequently  for  actual  or  alleged  original  works 
but  quite  commonly  also  for  copies  or  replicas  or  modifications  of 
famous  earlier  works.  The  close  of  the  Republic  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire  seems  to  have  been  the  period  at  which  copies 
were  most  common  and  best.  Rome  itself  must  have  contained 
flourishing  studios,  mainly  occupied  in  producing  copies  and  repli- 
cas of  all  kinds  and  of  all  sizes. 

Among  the  celebrated  artists  who  apparently  worked  in  Rome 
were  Pasitblbs,  a  native  of  Lower  Italy  and  a  contemporary  of 
Pompey,  and  Abxssilaos.  No  work  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Pasiteles  is  known  to  us.  His  pupil  Stephanos  was  the  sculptor 
of  a  Statue  of  a  Touth^  in  the  Villa  Albani,  a  work  closely  repro- 
ducing an  ancient  Greek  model,  or,  at  least,  very  closely  related 
to  some  such  model.  Mbnelaus,  a  pupil  of  Stephanos,  produced 
the  beautiful  group  of  EUetra  and  Orestes,  in  the  Museo  Bon- 
campagni. 

The  AuGusTAK  Aob  was  a  period  of  enlightened  patronage  not 
only  for  poets  and  other  writers;  art  and  the  artistic  handicrafts 
also  found  warm  and  intelligent  encouragement,  while  both  were 
assisted  by  reference  to  the  best  models  of  earlier  date.  Portrctiture 
was  a  branch  of  art  which  must  always  have  strongly  appealed  to 
the  BomajLB,  both  from  their  whole  character  and  from  their  habits 
of  life.  The  Etruscans j  the  first  teachers  of  Rome,  have  bequeathed 
to  us  a  large  number  of  plastic  portraits,  which,  though  never 
dignified  in  style,  are  often  highly  characteristic.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  there  were  many  portraits  faithful  both  to  nature  and 
to  the  individual  among  the  Imagines,  or  painted  waxen  likenesses 
of  ancestors,  which  were  preserved  in  special  shrines  as  treasures 
and  carried  at  the  head  of  solemn  funeral  processions.  Greek  artists 
in  Rome,  and  others  who,  though  not  Greek  by  birth,  became  so 
by  study  and  ambition,  attained  a  high  eminence  in  portraiture. 
The  splendid  Statue  of  Augustus  from  Prima  Porta  may  be  taken 
as  a  symbol  of  the  artistic  ambitions  of  the  Augustan  Age.  The 
emperor  stands  in  a  tranquil  attitude,  self-possessed  but  observing 
every  external  convenance;  in  the  act  of  speaking,  he  retains  a 
serious  alert  expression  on  his  countenance,  which  has  learned  to 
conceal  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  external  effect  is 
half  Greek,  half  Roman.  Greek  forms  appear  in  the  reliefs  on  the 
cuirass,  narrating  with  the  exactitude  of  a  document  the  god-given 
triumphs  over  the  Parthians  and  the  Geltiberians.  From  these  it 
has  been  concluded  with  certainty  that  the  statue  was  carved  about 
the  year  17  B.C.  It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  other  por- 
traits of  Augustus  with  this  statue,  and  to  seek  out  the  likenesses 
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of  princoB  and  princesses  of  the  Julian  house.  Many  of  the  heads, 
especially  among  jthe  female  members  of  the  family,  will  recall 
types  that  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  proud  inhabitants  of  Rome 
or  the  Roman  monntains.  Another  famous  work  is  the  Bronse 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  AureUtis  on  the  Capitol.  The  frequently 
recurring  likeness  of  CaracctUa  is  most  masterly ;  the  artist  seems 
to  have  fathomed  the  inmost  depths  of  that  emperor's  character  and 
to  represent  him  in  his  mental  and  physical  identity  with  a 
ruthless,  almost  hostile,  sharpness  of  observation.  The  art  of  por- 
traiture, in  fact,  retained  so  high  a  level  in  periods  when  every 
other  branch  of  art  seemed  devoted  to  decay,  that  so  keen  a  critic 
as  Burdchardt  was  almost  inclined  to  believe  in  a  universal  de- 
generation of  the  human  race.  Yet,  after  all,  achieyement  in 
portraiture  is  one  of  the  chief  standards  by  which  to  estimate  general 
artistic  capacity. 

Only  less  attractive  than  the  portraits  are  the  plastic  represent- 
ations of  scenes  from  actual  Roman  life,  especially  those  celebrat- 
ing their  Military  Exploits.  The  best  are  the  reliefs  on  the  Areh  of 
Titus  and  the  detailed,  absolutely  correct,  and  authoritative  scenes 
on  Trajan's  Columnj  which  celebrate  the  excellence  and  bravery 
of  the  Roman  army  and  all  its  marches,  labours,  battles,  man- 
oeuvres, and  successes.  These  are  infinitely  more  attractive  than 
the  artificial  and  essentially  false  hot- house  productions  of  the 
preceding  eclectic  period  under  Hadrian,  in  which  everything,  old 
or  new,  was  imitated  and  pretentiously  reproduced.  The  portrait  of 
the  soldierly  Trajan  is  far  more  attractive  than  that  of  the  vain 
dilettante  Hadrian  or  of  his  beautiful  favourite  Antinous^  in  which 
a  somewhat  lugubrious  solemnity  is  combined  with  a  smooth  and 
superficial  elegance. 

Finally  there  remain  to  be  noticed  the  Sabcophaoi,  which,  vari- 
ously ornamented  with  reliefs,  are  to  be  seen  in  museum,  in  villa, 
and  in  palace  court.  The  only  specimen  preserved  to  us  from  the  old 
Roman  time  is  the  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  It  resembles  an  altar  both  in  shape  and 
style  of  ornamentation,  and  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  an  altar  still 
standing  in  Pompeii.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  religious  ideas 
of  antiquity  that  sepulchral  monuments  should  thus  borrow  their 
form  and  ornaments  from  sacred  structures ;  and  all  sarcophagi  which 
have  been  discovered  within  the  sphere  of  Greek  influence  show 
a  distinctly  monumental  or  architectonic  treatment.  The  Roman 
sarcophagi  combine  much  that  is  essentially  Greek  with  adaptations 
from  the  funeral  urns  of  Etruria.  They  give  signs,  however,  of  an 
independent  development,  and  although  including  a  diversity  of 
shapes  and  decoration,  have  for  the  most  part  their  bas-reliefs  ar- 
ranged on  the  front  and  sides  (and,  where  extraordinary  richness  of 
effect  was  desiderated,  on  the  back  also)  as  a  frieze  or  band.  One 
naturally  endeavours  to  trace  in  the  decoration  bestowed  on  these 
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repositories  of  the  dead,  some  indication  of  their  purpose.  In  many 
instances,  however,  it  is  evident  that  appropriateness  of  design, 
if  originally  acknowledged  as  indispensable,  was  presently  lost  in  a 
promiscuously  lavish  decoration.  Certainly  there  is  no  obscurity  in 
such  allusions  to  the  end  of  life  as  we  discover  in  Cupids  rowing  to 
the  lighthouse  tower,  or  careering  round  the  goal  in  the  circus.  In 
such  symbolical  figures  as  those  of  the  seasons  we  are  taught  to  reflect 
on  the  Inevitable  course  of  creation,  existence,  and  maturity  suc- 
ceeded by  decay.  As  Hylas  is  borne  away  by  the  Nymphs,  and 
Ganymede  by  the  eagle,  so  we  may  fancy  the  soul  rapt  from  its 
earthly  existence.  Hippolytus  may  serve  to  recall  the  virtues  of  such 
as  came  to  an  untimely  end,  Niobe,  the  grief  of  the  survivors ;  sleep- 
ing Cupids  may  symbolise  sleep  favoured  by  the  Gods,  while  Ariadne 
discovered  by  Dionysus,  Endymion  visited  by  Selene  present  death 
itself  as  but  sleep  in  unfamiliar  guise.  On  the  other  hand  scenes  of 
Bacchanalian  revelry  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  allusions  to  the  future 
state;  scarcely  more  obvious  is  the  interpretation  of  the  reliefs  of 
Nereids,  Medeas,  and  many  other  subjects;  and  rarely  does  any  re- 
ference of  a  distinctly  personal  character  go  beyond  a  mere  vague 
allusion  to  life  and  death.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  these  sarco- 
phagi were  made  in  large  numbers,  in  advance  of  immediate  require- 
ments. A  somewhat  extraordinary  expedient  for  introducing  a 
reference  to  particular  individuals,  was  that  of  bestowing  the  linea- 
ments of  the  departed  upon  such  heroes  of  mythology  as  were  made 
to  figure  in  these  reliefs.  Thus  it  is  we  find  portraits  of  the  deceased 
in  such  mythical  personages  as  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  in  Hippolytus, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  Phffidra  herself.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  these  reliefs  are  almost  identical,  and  are  evidently 
made  after  one  model,  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  effected 
by  the  introduction  or  omission  of  single  figures  or  groups,  showing 
nevertheless  more  or  less  of  artistic  intelUgence  and  resource.  They 
form  a  group  displaying  the  established  forms  and  traditional 
models,  which  in  respect  of  means  of  expression  and  motive  are  the 
worthy  inheritance  of  Greek  art  at  its  best.  Yet  these  sarcophagi, 
regarded  even  as  Roman  works,  aie  by  no  means  of  early  origin.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  quality  of  work 
bestowed  upon  the  sarcophagus,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
closely  inspected  by  the  light  of  day,  but  would  be  consigned  to  the 
twilight  of  the  tomb,  where  a  stray  gleam  of  Light  might  but  for 
a  moment  reveal  its  detail.  Hence,  in  the  execution  of  these  reliefs 
the  object  was  to  give  prominence  to  leading  features,  without  an 
overscrupulous  nicety  of  finish,  and  this  end  has  been  attained  with 
a  success  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  introduction  of  the  sarcophagus  as  described 
above  was  coeval  with  a  mode  of  burial  which  became  the  fashion 
in  Imperial  times ;  otherwise  the  artistic  merits  of  these  monuments 
might  well .  have  misled  us  in  computing  their  age.    The  great 
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majority  of  Roman  sarcophagi  belong  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries 
after  Christ,  or  to  an  even  later  period. 

The  Early  Christian  JSarcophoffi  simply  repeat  and  perpetuate 
preceding  pagan  models.  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  these  in- 
conspicuous memorials  should  have  contributed  to  the  revival  of  art 
in  the  middle  ages.  Nlccold  Plsano  found  a  fertile  source  of  inspi- 
ration in  the  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  Gampo  Santo  in  Pisa ;  nor 
did  Peruzzi  and  Raphael  disdain  to  use  them  as  models. 

Raphael  was  not  blind  to  the  very  various  degrees  of  excellence 
displayed  by  the  sculptures  in  Rome,  and  he  sought  for  the  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  in  the  pages  of  history.  But  all  Roman  buildings 
seemed  to  him  alike  admirable,  no  matter  from  what  period  they 
dated.  In  fact,  Roman  Architectttsb  in  all  its  manifestations  has 
consistently  moved  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  both  artists 
and  architects  —  its  masses  are  so  grand,  its  ground-plans  so  simple 
and  so  well  adapted  to  their  ends,  the  methods  used  with  such  clear 
appreciation  of  their  possibilities  are  so  imposing,  the  forms  and 
decorations  at  its  disposal  so  unusually  rich. 

The  specifically  Roman  architecture  found  its  more  immediate 
modeh  in. the  Hellenistic  countries  and  cities,  just  as  the  specifically 
Roman  plastic  arts  had  found  them.  Probably  we  regard  a  good 
deal  as  peculiarly  Roman  simply  because  we  have  never  seen  its 
Hellenistic  patterns.  The  student  familiar  with  the  three  orders  of 
architecture,  vit.  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  Athens,  and  comparing  these  examples  with  their  reproduc- 
tions in  Rome,  will  detect  with  some  misgivings  a  divergence  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  differences  either  in  forms  of  worship  or 
in  the  general  scope  of  the  design  (a  conspicuous  basement  with 
flights  of  steps  in  front).  The  delicate  modelling  of  the  best  period 
of  Greek  art  was  in  Roman  hands  either  simplified,  and  so  denuded 
of  its  true  artistic  significance  —  looking  in  short  like  the  work  of 
the  handicraftsman  - —  or  so  overloaded  as  to  become  hopelessly 
confused.  Even  in  their  most  admirable  buildings  a  mere  profusion 
of  superficial  decoration  is  substituted  for  that  perfect  harmony 
pervading  and  animating  the  Greek  structure,  whether  as  a  whole  or 
in  its  minutest  detail,  which  we  find  in  the  Parthenon  for  example. 
—  But  in  many  instances  the  process  of  borrowing  from  buildings 
in  Asia  Minor  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  or  from  Hellenistic  buildings, 
may  be  clearly  traced  in  all  its  steps,  though  the  simplifications  and 
generalizations  due  to  the  Roman  architects  are  no  less  apparent. 

The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  found  comparatively  little  favour 
with  the  Romans ,  and  where  they  appear ,  it  is  rather  in  the  form 
of  mural  columns  than  entire  shafts.  The  exquisite  taper  of  the 
shaft  was  thus  sacrificed,  the  capitals  were  not  happily  disposed, 
and  the  Doric  column  instead  of  springing,  as  with  the  Greeks,  direct 
from  the  flooring  received  a  separate  base.  The  Tuscan  or  Italian 
order,  a  very  early  attempt  to  originate  a  new  style,  closely  related 
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to  the  Doric,  seems  to  haye  arisen  from  attempts  to  supersede  or 
modify  the  Bono  order.  The  fayouiite  style  was  the  more  ornate 
Corinthian ;  and  the  Romans  thought  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  or- 
nament by  superimposing  the  Tolute  and  abacus  of  the  Ionic  capital 
upon  the  capital  already  veiled  with  the  graceful  form  of  the  acan- 
thus leaf,  thus  fonsing  the  so -called  Composite  capital.  The 
entablature  of  the  earlier  orders  is  easily  distinguished.  In  the  Doric 
the  architrave  rests  on  the  column  and  is  lUiarticulated,  ^hile  the 
frieze  above  the  architrave  receives  the  triglyphs  at  short ,  regular 
ifitervals^  The  Ionic  architrave  on  the  other  hand  is  divided  into 
three  horizontal  courses,  the  frieze  being  without  triglyphs.  The 
Corinthian  entablature  resembles  the  Ionic,  but  the  cotnice  is  more 
riohly  articulated,  corbels  are  substituted  for  the  indentations ,  and 
the  whole  is  richly  wreathed  with  acanthus  leaves  and  other  or- 
namentation. The  Romans  attempted  still  fariiher  to  embellish  the 
entablature  and  cornice,  by  combining  the  dog»tooth  moulding  of 
the  Ionic  style  vrith  the  Corinthian  corbels. 

Anything  like  an  adequate  or  truly  useful  investigation  of  the 
peculiarities  and  varieties  of  Roman  architecture  demands  much  more 
time  and  much  more  study  than  the  ordinary  traveller  can  usually 
afford.  He  must  therefore  content  himself  with  a  few  general  im- 
pressions. The  noblest,  happily  also  the  best-preserved  building  of 
old  Rome  is  unquestionably  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  but  owing  its  present  characteristic  form  to  Had- 
rian. In  spite  of  much  disfigurement  received  in  later  times,  this 
vast  edifice,  comprised  in  its  interior  within  the  precincts  of  one 
majestic  drcle,  and  obtaining  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  centre 
of  its  wondrous  dome ,  continues  to  impress  the  beholder  with  un- 
filing overwhelming  effect.  It  resembles  a  sudden  revelation,  that 
teadi^  mor«  than  prolonged  study. 

Both  in  viewing  the  monuments  of  architecture  and  in  iiupeet^ 
ing  the  works  of  plastic  art,  the  traveller  is  advised  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  influence  of  the  greatest  and  best  examples,  and  not 
to  spend  himself  uselessly  in  the  minute  examination  of  every  work 
that  comes  within  his  ken.  The  above  sketch  has  been  penned  to 
assist  the  reader  to  reach  iMs  attitude.  The  endeavour  has  not  been 
to  fetter  his  judgment,  but  rather  so  to  direct  his  observation  and 
cftimulate  his  interest  as  to  give  him  that  self-reUanoe  which  alone 
will  arouse  in  him  an  intelligent  interest,  and  afford  him  a  genuine 
pleasure  in  what  he  sees.  To  praise  the  creations  of  great  artists  in 
empty  or  mere  conventional  phrase  would  simply  offend.  They  alone 
will  experience  the  full  measure  of  delight  to  be  derived  from  the 
oontemplation  of  these  treasures,  who  rely  upon  their  own  judgment 
and  oultivate  to  the  utmost  the  delicacy  of  their  perceptions. 
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ICEDLEYAL  AND  MODERN. 
•  By  Prof.  Anton  Bpringtr. 

Rome  as  Mistress  of  the  World  became  the  centre  of  contempora- 
neous culture.  Art  had  found  with  her  a  new  term :  and  Greece  as 
fitting  tribute  to  the  conqueror  laid  at  her  feet  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages  —  the  treasures  of  her  art,  which  long  had  embodied 
the  loftiest  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Her  supremacy  secured,  Rome  became  the  chief  resort  of  artists, 
and  their  liberal  patron.  She  dictated  the  tone,  alike  in  taste  and 
fashion ,  and  determined  the  destinies  of  art.  Down  to  mediATal 
times'Rome  continued  to  receive  the  proud  title  of  ^Gaput  mundi*. 
Presently,  however,  she  laid  claim  to  supremacy  in  another  realm 
than  that  of  art;  and  this  latter,  as  the  ancient  traditions  were 
gradually  outlived,  finally  fell  into  neglect.  In  more  recent,  as 
in  former  times  Rome  has  failed  to  create  for  herself,  as  the  out- 
come of  her  individuality,  an  art  peculiar  to  and  a  part  of  herself. 
Her  destiny  seems  to  have  been  to  gather  ftom  external  sources 
the  wealth  in  which  she  revelled,  with  the  difference  that  while 
ancient  Rome  furnished  nothing  beyond  a  magnificent  arena  for 
the  art  of  her  day,  in  later  times  the  artist  found  in  Rome  herself 
his  sources  of  inspiration,  compelled  as  he  was  to  contemplate 
perfection  reflected  in  the  dazzling  mirror  of  antique  art.  Ten 
centuries,  however,  elapsed  ere  Rome  resumed  this  proud  pre- 
eminence. A  glance  may  now  be  directed  to  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  the  period  when ,  animated  with  a  new 
life,  Rome  drew  to  herself  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Renaissance ,  to  whom  she  afforded  inspiration  for  their  grandest 
efforts.  It  is  not,  however,  the  16th  century,  not  the  glories  of 
the  Renaissance,  that  give  to  the  Rome  of  our  day  her  distinctive 
character,  but  rather  the  new  and  imposing  exterior  which  she  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  her  architects  in  the  17th  century.  The  mind 
must  be  disenchanted  before  the  veil  can  be  penetrated  and  the 
Rome  of  antiquity  adequately  comprehended. 

The  protracted  suspension  of  all  activity  in  art  makes  it  appa- 
rent that  Roman  art  has  a  history  distinct  from  Italian  art.  For 
several  centuries  the  towns  of  Tuscany  were  the  principal  abodes  of 
a  natural  art  life.  But  just  as  in  Rome  Italian  art  achieved  its 
most  signal  triumphs  in  the  persons  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
and  the  masters  of  that  period :  so  in  Roman  ground  we  find  that  Chris- 
tian art  first  took  root  and  attained  to  its  most  Important  dimen- 
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sions.  In  Rome  then  we  And  the  strongest  inducements  as  well  as 
tlie  richest  opportunity  for  the  stndy  of  Early  Chriitian  Art. 

In  the  4th  century  heathendom,  long  tottering  to  its  fall,  was, 
in  appearance  at  least,  absorbed  in  the  younger  Christian  world.  A 
new  era  in  art  was  inaugurated.  Not  that  we  are  to  assume  the 
abrupt  extinction  of  the  pagan  art  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  that  it  was 
suddenly  superseded  by  an  altogether  new  style  proyided  as  it  were 
for  the  emergency.  The  eye  and  hand  are  to  a  greater  extent  crea- 
tures of  habit  than  the  mind.  New  views  and  altered  conceptions 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  well  as  of  the  destiny  of  man  found 
acceptance.  But  to  embody  them  the  artist  had  to  resort  to  the  old 
established  forms.  The  heathen  rulers  were  by  no  means  uni- 
formly hostile  to  Christianity  (the  period  of  bitterest  persecution 
began  with  the  3rd  century  A.  D.);  and  that  the  new  doctrine 
should  have  expanded  and  taken  root,  should  have  been  permitted 
to  organise  itself  in  the  very  midst  of  heathen  society ,  is  evidence 
that  it  was  received  even  with  favour. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  art  of  the  early  Christians  presents  no  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  which  precedes  it,  and  that  they  were  content  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  the  antique.  The  Roman  Cata- 
OOHBS  afford  abundant  proof  of  this.  Encircling  the  city  as  with 
a  subterranean  trench,  they  were  originally  far  from  being  what 
they  subsequently  became  —  secret,  carefully  concealed  places  of 
refuge  for  the  sarly  Christians ;  but  rather  their  regularly  ordained 
and  publicly  accessible  places  of  burial  (e.g.  the  Catacomb  of  Nieo- 
medu8  and  that  of  Flavia  Domitilla'),  and  were  first  designedly  con- 
signed to  darkness  and  concealment  during  the  3rd  century,  a  period 
of  constantly  recurring  persecution.  The  Christian  community, 
reared  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  Roman  paganism,  probably  did 
not  dream  of  subverting  the  principles  of  antique  art.  In  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  Catacombs  they  retain  the  types  transmitted  to  them ; 
so  also  in  the  particulars  of  drawing  and  colour  the  precedent  of 
the  Antique  is  closely  followed.  Christ  represented  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Orpheus  as  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  evidences  of  the  long 
standing  repugnance  to  any  rendering  of  the  Passion-history,  afford 
proofs  of  the  readiness  to  accept  the  art  heritage  of  their  precursors. 
The  older  these  catacomb  paintings  are  the  more  closely  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  types  of  antiquity.  Even  the  Sabcofhaous 
SovLPTUKE  of  the  4th  and  dth  centuries  differs  in  purpose  only,  not  in 
technical  rendering  of  form,  from  the  typical  reliefs  found  on  pagan 
tombs.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  that  a 
new  style  declared  itself  in  painting,  which,  like  other  branches  of 
imitative  art,  had  more  or  less  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  meanwhile. 
Architecture  adapted  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  Christian  worship, 
and  in  allying  itself  to  the  new  architectural  forms,  painting  acquires 
a  new  character. 
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The  term  Basilica  is  understood  to  apply  to  Christian  temples 
up  to  the  10th  century.  The  subsequent  belief  that  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  than  that  suggested  by  a  common  name  subsisted 
between  these  early  Christian  edifices  and  the  forensic  Basilica 
of  ancient  Rome,  -was  altogether  an  erroneous  one.  The  latter 
were  in  fact  the  Roman  courts  of  law  and  places  of  public  meet-*, 
ing.  They  had  a  place  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  were  erected  in  the  forum,  but  have  nothing,  whether  of 
origin  or  form ,  essentially  in  common  with  the  eariy  Christian 
temple  or  church.  These  forensic  basilicas  were  not  adapted  to 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  nor  did  the  old  Roman  basilica 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  building  of  Christian  places  of  worship. 
In  proof  of  the  one  assertion  may  be  adduced  the  fact  that  the 
forensic  basilicas  at  the  end  of  tiie  4th  century  retained  intact 
their  original  destination,  and  in  individual  cases  have  been 
restored;  while  the  other  will  be  justified  by  an  unprejudiced  exam- 
ination of  the  various  parts  of  the  Christian  basilicas,  which 
give  evidence  of  having  sprung  from  another  source  than  that  of 
the  old  Roman  basilica.  Neither  did  the  temple  of  antiquity  fur- 
nish the  model  for  churches  built  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
church  of  8<uUi  Cosma  e  Dandano,  of  the  6th  century.  *s  the  earliest 
example  of  a  pagan  temple  applied  to  Christian  use.  The  Chris- 
tian basilica  may  be  said  rather  to  have  grown  out  of  the  Roman 
dwelling-house,  where  at  first  the  community  was  in  the  habit 
of  assembling.  The  plan  for  future  ecclesiastical  edifices  was 
acquired  by  simply  extending  the  proportions  of  the  dwelling-house. 
The  churches  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Maria  in  Comiedin  in  Rome 
are  relatively  the  most  perfect  examples  existing  of  the  architectural 
properties  and  internal  arrangement  of  the  early  Christian  basilica. 
A  small  portico  supported  by  pillars  leads  to  the  outer  court  (atriumX 
enclosed  by  a  colonnade  and  having  in  its  midst  a  fountain  (eaniharus). 
The  eastern  colonnade  leads  into  the  interior  of  the  church  which 
was  usually  divided  into  three  aisles.  Two  rows  of  columns  divide 
the  side  aisles  from  the  loftier  one  in  the  centre  known  as  the  nave; 
the  nave  and  aisles  abut  upon  a  half-circle  or  apse.  At  right  angles 
to  these  aisles,  between  them  and  the  apse,  was  sometimes  inter- 
posed a  third  space  —  the  transept ;  the  altar  stood  within  the  apse 
and  apart  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars,  and  in  front  of  it, 
enclosed  by  rails  or  caneelli,  was  the  choir  for  the  officiating  priests 
and  two  pulpits  (anibones),  one  used  for  reading  the  Gospel,  the  other 
the  Epistles.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  temple  of  antiquity,  littie 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  external  architecture  of  these  early 
Christian  basilicas ,  the  most  impressive  effect  being  reserved  for 
the  interior.  And  to  this  end,  especially  in  earlier  medisval  times, 
a  ready  expedient  for  supplying  decorative  material  was  adopted  in 
the  plunder  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  Columns  were  carried 
off  and  set  up  in  Christian  churches  without  regard  to  congruity 
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of  material  or  consistency  of  style.  Thus  in  the  chnrcbes  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere  and  8an  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura  are  to  b.e  seen 
pillars  of  different  material  and  workmanship.  The  churches  of  Santa 
Sabina^  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  others  give  evidence  of  similar 
depredations.  Crosses  and  lustres  in  metal ,  tapestries  bestowed  by 
papal  piety  contributed  to  the  ornate  effect  of  these  interiors.  But 
the  principal  decorative  feature  were  the  pictures  in  mosaic  which 
coyered  the  recess  of  the  apse  in  particular  as  well  as  the  arch  which 
connected  the  apse  with  the  nave  (the  Triumphal  AreK),  The»e 
Mosaic  Pictubbs,  as  far ,  at  least,  as  the  material  was  concerned, 
demanded  a  novel  artistic  treatment ,  massive  and  monumental  in 
character.  In  them  we  find  the  traditions  of  antiquity  abandoned, 
giving  place  to  a  style  which  from  its  harshness  as  well  as  austere 
solemnity  of  conception  has  been  confounded  with  the  Byzantine 
style.  In  reality  the  art  was  of  indigenous  growth;  and  its  salient 
characteristic  may  be  defined  as  the  substitution  of  the  real  for  the 
symbolical  in  general  treatment.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  pop- 
ular mind  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment, of  which  the  crucified  Saviour  was  the  chief  embodiment. 
The  oldest  mosaics ,  composed  of  glass  cubes ,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  of  SarUa  Pudenziana.  They  date  from  the  4th  century 
like  those  in  Santa  Gostanza  and  the  Baptistery  of  Naples ;  while 
those  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  Santa  Sabina  belong  to  the  5th 
century.  The  mosaics  in  Santi  Cosma  t  Damiano  in  the  Forum 
(526-30)  may  be  pronounced  the  most  beautiful. 

The  rudiments  of  Christian  art  are  to  be  found  in  Rome;  but 
its  further  development  was  promoted  in  an  equal  degree  by  other 
Italian  states.  Building  was  still  active  in  the  9th  century,  while 
the  popes  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  especially  Leo  ni., 
did  good  service  in  church  decoration.  But  during  this  period 
there  is  no  evidence  either  of  progress  or  continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  mosaic  art  and  as  little  in  architecture  itself.  The 
experiment  (as  seen  in  Santa  Prcusede,  9th  century)  of  combining 
piers  with  the  pillars  of  the  nave  as  a  support  to  the  walls  and  of 
connecting  these  with  transverse  ardies  was  not  repeated.  Finally  it 
may  be  said  of  the  mosaics  (^Santa  Prassede,  Santi  Nereo  ed  AchiUeOf 
San  Marco),  that,  while  they  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
works  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  they  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
corruption  and  decline.  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent 
by  the  evil  times  which  had  fallen  upon  Rome  since  the  9th  century, 
culminating  in  a  conflagration  —  the  work  of  an  incendiary  Guis- 
oardo  —  which  in  1084  laid  waste  the  entire  southern  quarter  of 
the  city,  extending  from  the  Forum  to  the  Lateran  and  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline.  The  chief  employment  of  the  architect  was  the 
construction  of  fortified  towers  and  places  of  strength  rendered 
necessary  by  the  ceaseless  warring  of  factions  within  the  dty.  In 
1257  Brancaleone  demolished  140  of  these  strongholds,  the  majority 
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of  wMoh  had  be^n  erected  on  the  rulne  of  some  monument  of  an- 
tiquity. The  most  striking  example  of  the  rudeness  of  early  mediasval 
architecture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Casa  di  PUato  or  di  Rienzi  (p.  285). 
Built  by  one  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescentius  (probably  in  the  11th  or 
12th  century),  its  chief  ornamentation  consists  of  marble  fragments 
apparently  picked  up  at  random  and  put  together  in  the  wildest 
confusion. 

At  the  close  of  the  12th  century  brighter  days  dawned  for 
Roman  art.  'Magister  Romanus'  now  became  a  title  which  the 
artist  was  proud  to  append  to  his  surname.  A  speciality  in  decora- 
tive art  appeared  in  Rome  about  this  time  which  did  not  connect 
itself,  it  is  true,  with  the  traditions  of  antique  art,  though  ready 
to  utilise  its  material,  without,  however,  resort  to  the  depredations 
of  a  bygone  age.  And  material  was  still  at  hand  in  richest  abun- 
dance, in  an  endless  array  of  shattered  marbles.  These  were  divided 
and  subdivided,  out  or  sawn  into  minute  slabs,  arranged  in  patterns, 
enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  and  gold  leaf ,  pre- 
senting as  a  whole  a  richly  coloured  decorative  effect.  These  marble 
mosaics  adorn  the  flooring  of  churches,  altar  sides,  episcopal  chairs, 
pulpits,  and  doorways;  they  enliven  monumental  sculpture;  they 
flu  the  flutlngs  of  the  elegantly  twisted  columns  which  bore  the 
Easter  candles  or  support  the  entablature  of  cloistered  courts.  This 
art  became  the  monopoly  of  particular  families  and  was  regularly 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  monumental 
marbles  of  this  time  are  generally  known  as  Gosmato  Wo&k,  a  name 
derived  from  two  members  of  a  family  thus  privileged.  Such  work  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Rome.  Conspicuous  among  the  mosaic 
floorings  are  those  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Santa  Maria  in  Trcate- 
were,  and  San  Lorenzo  fuori  U  Mura  (12th  century).  San  Clemente 
and  San  Giorgio  in  Velahro  possess  altar  tabernacles  of  Gosmato  work 
and  San  Lorenzo  the  finest  example  in  its  pulpit.  Of  similar  work  in 
San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  (13th  cent.).  Gosmato  work  is  not  infrequently 
cloisters  (Santa  Sdbina^  Lateran)  the  best  specimen  is  in  the  convent  of 
found  elsewhere  than  in  Rome.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  this  Roman 
work  is  connected  with  kindred  examples  to  be  met  with  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  technical  detail  some  differences  are  to  be  detected,  such 
as  the  more  copious  use  of  the  glass  pastes  by  the  artists  of  the  South. 
On  the  other  hand  we  fancy  that  the  identity  of  pattern  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  Cappella  Palatina  in  Palermo  with  those  of  San  Lorenzo  cannot 
be  accidental. 

Along  with  this  decorative  mosaic  work ,  the  Mosaic  Painting 
of  apse  and  choir- arch  had  since  the  12th  century  successfully 
asserted  itself.  That  impress  of  the  antique  borne  by  the  early 
Christian  mosaics  is  gone ;  the  drawing  has  lost  its  incisiveness  as 
well  as  its  traditional  typical  character,  and,  in  lieu  of  this,  receives 
a  new  and  more  lively  impulse  from  colour  and  wealth  of  ornament. 
The  mosaics  in  front  of  the  church  of  Sania  Maria  in  Traetevere,  in 
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the  apse  of  San  Clemente  (12th  century),  those  In  the  altar-tilbnne  of 
the  Lateran  (13th  century),  and  finally  those  in  the  apse  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  the  work  of  Jacohut  Torriti  in  1295,  are  examples 
of  this  mosaic  painting.  —  Wall  Painting  also  came  once  more  into 
use,  as  we  see  from  paintings  discovered  in  1858  in  the  lower  church 
of  San  Clemente  —  that  hasilica  which  in  1108  was  lost  by  a  new 
structure  being  built  upon  it.  —  And,  if  church-architecture  was  con- 
fined to  the  rehabilitating  of  older  edifices  or  the  mere  reproduction 
of  earlier  types,  the  numerous  Belf&ibs  (the  best  is  that  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin')  show  an  abundant  fertility  of  resource  in  the 
architects  of  that  period.  They  tower  aloft,  story  upon  story  follow- 
ing in  light  and  airy  succession,  relieved  by  flights  of  slender  pillars, 
and  stand,  eloquent  tributes  to  the  genius  of  medlsBval  Rome. 

The  condition  of  art  in  Rome,  however  (particularly  in  the 
14th  century) ,  was  far  behind  that  of  Tuscany.  While  in  Tuscany 
popular  forces  directed  by  the  municipalities  provided  an  ample  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  artistic  tastes ,  Rome  was  distracted  by  the 
incessant  war  of  factions  and  families,  or  the  quarrels  of  the 
popes.  Strangers  were  invited  to  execute  works  which  were  beyond 
the  ordinary  resources  of  art  as  it  then  existed  in  Rome.  Dominioan 
friars  introduced  Gothic  architecture  into  Rome  —  Fra  Bistoro  and 
Fra  Sisto  are  probably  the  builders  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra 
Minerva  —  and  6'totto  (chief  of  the  Florentine  school)  was  summoned 
to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  YIII. ,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  patron  Cardinal  Gaetano  Stefaneschi,  to  execute  a 
mosaic  (Navieella)  for  the  Porch  of  St.  Peter's,  and  to  paint  a 
Ciftorlum  (in  part  preserved  in  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Petefs);  probably 
also  to  execute  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  to  represent  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1300.  Of  Giotto's  Roman  con- 
temporary Pietro  CavaUini  we  have  unfortunately  no  certain 
information. 

It  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  popes  from  their  exile  at 
Avignon,  when  Italians  held  exclusive  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  and  aimed  at  supremacy  amongst  the  secular  powers  of  the 
peninsula ;  when  the  Humanists  acquired  their  short-lived  ascen- 
dancy at  the  papal  court  —  that  Roman  art  first  approaches  its 
maturity.  Rome  indeed  had  no  direct  share  in  the  creation  of  the 
yenaiuanee.  To  Florence  belongs  the  exclusive  and  imperishable 
renown  of  this  achievement.  Oh  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten how  powerful  an  impression  the  spectacle  of  the  mighty  relics 
of  antiquity  must  have  made  upon  the  receptive  minds  of  the  first 
Humanists,  exciting  their  emulation  and  inciting  to  a  more  reverent 
study  of  the  Antique ;  neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  by  study  of 
old  Roman  artBrunelleschi  and  Donatello  became  familiar  with  those 
terms  in  which  they  were  wont  to  express  their  artistic  thought, 
and  so  were  led  to  new  and  unexplored  paths  in  the  realm  of  art. 

Once  more  Rome  occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  art 
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when  PopB  Nicholas  Y.  (1447-1465),  a  Hamanist,  vied  -with  the 
Medici  in  his  passion  for  hooks  and  hnilding.  He  was  hent  upon  a 
renovation  of  the  Vatican  Quarter ;  his  amhition  was  to  erect  a  papal 
residence  of  surpassing  splendour ;  nay,  he  entertained  designs  on 
the  St.  Peter's  pile  itself  and  contemplated  its  reconstruction.  The 
most  imposing  work  of  this  period  was  the  Palatso  Venesia  begun 
by  Pietro  Barbo  (1455),  afterwards  Pope  Paul  II.  (1464-71),  which 
is  to  a  great  extent  medlsval  in  character.  Leon  Battiaia  Alherti, 
who  resided  in  Rome  about  this  time  and  died  there  in  1472,  may 
have  furnished  the  plant  for  this  palace.  There  is  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Florentine  Bernardo  (di  Maiteo)  RosselUno 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  extensive  building 
operations  of  Pope  Paul  II. ;  and  that  painting  in  all  its  branches, 
especially  as  represented  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  was  warmly  patron- 
ized by  that  pope. 

So  far  Indeed  had  the  fostering  of  art  become  obligatory  on  the 
occupants  of  the  papal  chair,  that  they  could  not  negleot  this 
function  without  forfeiting  their  Individual  influence,  and  impairing 
the  dignity  of  their  office.  The  right  powers  were  not,  however, 
immediately  at  hand,  which  should  give  effect  to  the  building  pro- 
jects of  these  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  enamoured  as  they  were  of  splenr 
dour  in  every  shape.  The  architect  who  during  the  pontificate  of 
SiXTUS  IV.  (1471-1484)  was  most  employed  was  not  BacHo  Pon- 
teUi,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  a  son  of  Francesco  di  Domen" 
ico,  surnamed  /{  Caprino,  of  Settignano.  This  was  Amadeo  or  Meo 
del  Caprino,  who  came  to  Rome  in  1462  and  remained  there  in  the 
papal  serv  ce  until  1489.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1501.  The  build- 
ing of  8ant'  Agostino  and  San  Pietro  in  Montorio ,  as  well  as  the 
facades  o(8anV  Apostoli&n^San  Pietro  in  Vineoliweie  from  his  plans. 
A  celebrated  work  of  this  period  is  the  Popes'  private  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  called  after  Pope  Sixtus  the  Sistine  Chapelj  which  owes 
its  chief  attractions  far  less  to  its  architecture,  which  was  perforce 
adapted  for  defensive  as  well  as  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  than  to 
the  artistic  decoration  of  wall  and  oeiUng. 

Abundant  employment  together  with  the  favour  which  artists 
found  with  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had  already  allured  numerous 
Tuscan  and  Umbrian  Paintbbs  to  Rome.  Amongst  those  thus  engag- 
ed in  beautifying  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  Vatican  Palace  we 
meet  such  Florentine  celebrities  as  Maestri  8<mdro  Botticelli,  FUip^ 
pino  Lippi,  Domenico  Ohirlandajo,  Cosimo  Rosselli;  and  from  the 
Umbrian  School  the  Immediate  forerunner  of  Michael  Angelo ,  bold 
Luea  Signorelli,  along  with  Perugino  and  Pinturiechio.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  found  an  Academy,  or  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  Amongst 
its  members  we  find  Melozzo  da  ForR  (1438-94 ;  p.  107),  the  painter 
of  a  fresco  (transferred  to  canvas)  in  the  Vatican  GaUery,  representing 
>  foundation  of  the  Vatican  library.  —  The  execution  of  the  Wall 

riting$  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  by  order  of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  a  moment- 
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ous  event  in  a  time  prolific  in  art  enterprise.  In  accordance  -with  the 
then  preyailing  point  of  view  the  acts  of  Moses  are  represented  as 
symholioaliy  parallel  to  those  of  Christ.  On  the  left  wail  are  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Moses  by  Pintoricchio,  Botticelli,  Rosselli,  Piero  di 
Gosimo,  SlgnoreUi,  and  Bartolomeo  della  Gatta,  on  the  right  wall 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ  hy  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo,  Rosselli,  and 
Perugino.  Those  lovers  of  art  who  are  unable  to  visit  Florence  before 
going  to  Rome  are  recommended  to  make  these  wall-paintings  their 
especial  study.  They  will  learn  from  them  to  appreciate  the  des- 
criptive power  of  the  Florentines  and  to  admire  their  portraiture, 
and  will  be  familiarised  with  the  field  subsequently  occupied  by 
the  heroes  of  Italian  Art. 

Tuscan  SouiiPTOBS ,  too ,  found  their  way  frequently  to  Rome 
and  were  constantly  employed  either  as  workers  in  bronze  or  marble, 
little  attention  seems ,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to  the  former. 
The  great  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter,  the  work  of  Antonio  Filarete^ 
are  interesting  rather  from  the  wealth  of  mythological  imagery 
with  which  they  are  embellished ,  than  from  their  artistic  preten- 
sions, which  will  not  compare  with  those  of  Ghiberti's  famous  gates. 
So  much  the  more  powerfully  does  the  sculptor  appeal  to.  us  in 
marble.  A  taste  for  profusion  and  splendour  of  monumental  deco- 
ration in  adorning  the  tombs,  which  fact  declares  itself  in  the  15th 
century  —  a  result  probably  of  that  thirst  for  fame  which  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Renaissance — gave  the  sculptor  unceasing  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  particularly  in  its  purely  decorative  phases. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  of  a  certain  date  which  does  not 
contain  sepulchral  monuments  from  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  possesses  the  largest  number. 
These  monuments  are  nearly  uniform,  vis.  a  sarcophagus  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  deceased,  and  supported  by  a  pedestal  ornamented 
with  a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  genii.  A  niche  or  panelled 
screen  finished  with  a  medallion  of  the  Madonna  forms  the  usual 
background.  To  the  Florentines  (Mino  da  Fitsole)  and  to  the  Lom- 
bards (Andrea  Bregno)  belongs  the  credit  of  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  Roman  sepulchral  monuments.  Oiovanni  Dalmata  was  the 
able  coadjutor  of  both.  The  finest  examples  of  this  branch  of 
sculpture  were  produced  under  Sixtus  IV. 

With  the  pontificate  of  Mabtin  V.  (1417-31)  began  a  period  of 
special  favour  for  the  producers  of  Tapbstby  and  Goldsmiths^ 
WoBK;  and,  indeed,  the  minor  arts  generally  found  patrons  in  all 
the  popes  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  Calixtus  III. 
Paul  II.  especially  distinguished  himself  as  a  collector  and  rescued 
many  aneient  works  from  destruction. 

Whoever  might  have  visited  Rome  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
16th  century  would  have  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
tense movement  in  the  art  world ;  he  would  have  found  Archi- 
tect, Sculptor,  and  Painter  alike  occupied  with  projects  of  more  ox 
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lesB  grandeor.  So  far,  howevei,  Rome  did  not  in  ihia  respect  sur- 
pass the  other  chief  towns  of  Italy;  so  far  art  had  not  assumed  that 
particular  form  of  life  and  direction  which  only  the  atmosphere  of 
Rome  could  sustain,  or  which  the  genius  of  the  Vatican  alone  could 
quicken.  During  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  (1503-1513),  where 
the  golden  era  of  Roman  art  began,  this  consummation  was  actu- 
ally achieved. 

To  Julius  belongs  the  glory  of  having  associated  with  Rome  three 
names,  Bramante,  Michael  Angdo,  Raphael,  everlasting  beacons  in 
the  path  of  art  —  three  men  who  in  the  course  of  the  16th  century 
(einqueeento)  raised  modern  art  to  its  loftiest  pitch  of  splendour. 
His  successor  Leo  X.  (1513-1522)  of  the  house  of  Medici  owes 
it  to  his  lineage  only  that  he  should  have  transmitted  to  posterity  so 
splendid  a  reputation, — that  his  name  should  be  associated  insepa- 
rably with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  in  modem  times.  Leo  X. 
inherited  the  well-earned  fame  of  his  predecessor,  but  knew  not  how 
either  to  value  or  to  use  his  Inheritance  aright.  It  was  not  given  him 
to  sway  the  imperious  temper  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  mighty  schemes  of  Bramante.  The  latter's  chief  work, 
the  rebuilding  of  8t,  Peter's,  can  be  adequately  studied  only  in  the 
collection  of  original  drawings  in  Florence  which  set  forth  the  gran- 
deur of  Bramante^s  designs  in  all  their  completeness ;  for  so  many 
different  hands  were  employed  in  giving  effect  to  these,  that  little 
remains  of  the  original  plan.  Happily  this  little,  vis.  the  dome  with 
the  overwhelming  impression  of  vastness  it  conveys,  is  of  the  very 
best.  Bramante  contemplated  a  central  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  rounded  at  its  extremities,  which,  crowned  by  a  gigantic 
dome,  should  present  an  ensemble  at  once  simple  and  majestic. 
Succeeding  generations  have  failed  to  embody  Bramante's  ideal. 
His  career,  extending  probably  from  1444  to  1514,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Of  his  works,  Rome  possesses  numerous  examples.  The  cir- 
cular chapel  in  the  monastery  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio^  the  court 
of  Santa  Maria  delta  Pace,  and  the  arcades  in  the  first  court  of  the 
Vatican  (Cortile  di  San  Damaso)  are  all  by  Bramante.  The  Pdku»o 
Oiraud  and  the  CanceUeria  are  no  longer  ascribed  to  him  (comp. 
pp.  317,  227). 

We  are  wont  to  wonder  at  the  profusion  and  splendour,  too,  of 
works  to  which  the  einqueeento  gave  birth.  How  much  richer,  how 
much  more  splendid  would  have  been  this  profusion,  had  only 
these  works  been  carried  out  as  originally  designed  by  the  artist's 
creative  genius  I 

The  same  fatality  which  pursued  Bramante's  mightiest  projects 
served  to  mar  Michael  Angelo's  (1475-1564)  supreme  effort  in  the 
realm  of  Plastic  Abt.  The  Tomb  of  Julius  II.,  begun  while  that 
pope  was  still  living,  was  to  consist  of  a  large  detached  structure  with 
statues  of  Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  other  colossal  figures  at  its  projecting 
ngles,  and  ranged  along  its  wall  the  naked  forms  of  men  in  chains. 
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Tke  work,  hoveyei,  soon  oame  to  a  standstill,  and  at  last,  30  years 
after  its  commencement  (1545),  it  was  placed  in  the  chnrch  of  San 
Pietro  in  YinooU,  where  it  now  stands,  deplorably,  a  mere  fragment 
of  the  original  design.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  tremendous 
figure  of  Moses,  rising  in  wrathful  indignation  at  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  to  denounce  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  In  addition 
to  the  Moses,  Rome  contains  two  conspicuous  works  from  the  hand 
of  Michael  Angelo:  thePt'et^,  badly  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  StcUue  of  ChrUt  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 
The  former  surpasses  all  other  efforts  of  the  great  sculptor  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  modelling  as  well  as  in  the  force  with  which  it  ap- 
peals to  human  sympathies. 

As  Fbbsco  Paintbb  Michael  Angelo  figures  exdusiyely  in 
Rome.  Tradition  tells  us  how  loath  he  was  to  exchange  the 
chisel  for  the  brush,  when  at  the  behest  of  the  imperious  Julius  II. 
he  undertook  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  These  frescoes  are  nevertheless  the  most  important  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  contributions  to  art.  They  afford  a  wider  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  than  sculpture ,  where  plastic 
forms,  unequal  as  they  are  to  the  demands  of  his  prolific  genius,  be- 
tray him  into  exaggeration.  These  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  are 
closely  akin  to  the  wall-paintings  of  Florentine  and  JJmbrian  artists 
at  the  close  of  the  i5th  century,  in  which  the  deliverer  of  the  Israelites 
is  made  to  prefigure  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  How  salvation  came 
to  the  world,  and  how  proclaimed ,  is  the  theme  which  Michael 
Angelo  undertakes  to  illustrate.  In  the  centre  piece  is  depicted  the 
Creation,  the  history  of  Adam  and  of  Noah ;  how  sin  came  into  the 
world,  but  with  sin  the  promise  of  redemption.  Forecasting  all 
this  we  next  see  the  figures  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls.  In  the  mar- 
ginal pictures  we  see  continued  reference  to  the  Redemption,  in 
the  various  deliverances  of  the  Jewish  people  (the  brazen  serpent, 
David  and  Goliath,  the  fate  of  Haman,  and  Judith),  in  conformity 
with  medlsval  conceptions,  together  with  symbols  of  the  Redemption. 
Connecting  themselves  with  the  above  are  the  groups  occupying  the 
lunettes,  portraying  expectation,  the  anguish  of  suspense,  and  con- 
trition, which  include  at  once  matters  of  fact  and  a  twofold  allusion 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Israelites  and  the  events  of  our  Saviour's 
life  (progenitors  of  Christ  and  Jews  captive  in  Babylon).  The  sub- 
limity of  the  work  is  to  be  attributed  very  much  to  the  skill  with 
which  mere  matters  of  fact  are  everywhere  subordinated  to 
the  claims  of  individual  action  as  well  as  artistic  purpose.  Moreover 
Michael  Angelo  has  contrived  so  to  dispose  the  various  portions  of 
his  vast  work,  ascending  by  figures ,  single  and  in  groups,  from  the 
simply  decorative  margin  to  the  crowning  effort  in  the  centre,  so  to 
adapt  them  to  the  place  they  occupy ,  that  the  entire  work  becomes 
aiehiteicturally,  so  to  speak,  self-supporting;  while  the  compo- 
sition as  a  whole  is  wielded  with  a  wealth  of  resources  together 
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with  a  power  of  OTganisation  such  as  no  other  artist  has  attained  to. 
The  thoughtful  beholder  will  not  confine  himself  exclnsiyely  to  tiie 
stady  of  the  oentral  pictures.  The  figures  in  monochrome  and  minor 
decorations  are  replete  with  a  beanty  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Of  the  ^Last  Judgment^  begun  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1534  and 
unveiled  on  Christmas  Day,  1541,  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  its  dilapi- 
dated condition,  to  form  an  accurate  estimate.  The  unerring  auda* 
dty,  however,  with  which  figure  and  group  alike  are  thrown  into 
every  conceivable  attitude  and  movement,  must  command  a  mute  and 
amazed  attention.  The  two  frescoes  in  the  Capptlla  Paolina  in  the 
Vatican,  executed  at  a  later  period  (1650),  reveal,  perhaps,  a  failing 
eye  but  give  no  evidence  of  failing  mental  power. 

With  the  names  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  is  associated 
that  of  Baphael  (1483-1520),  whose  youthful  genius  had  very 
early  declared  itself,  first  in  Perugia  and  later  in  Florence.  In  Rome 
are  to  be  seen  interesting  mementoes  of  both  these  periods.  In  the 
Corofhation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Yatit^an  Gallery  we  see  him  still  in 
the  trammels  of  the  Umbrian  School;  the  effects  of  his  Florentine 
training  are  visible  in  his  Entombment  of  Christ  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery  (belonging  to  later  periods  are  the  so  called  Fomarina  in  the 
Barberini  Gallery ,  the  portraits  of  Navagero  and  Beazeano  in  the 
Palazzo  l>oria,  the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and  the  Transfiguration y 
the  master's  last  work,  both  in  the  Vatican  Gallery).  The  majority  of 
Raphael's  easel-pictures  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  Rome. 

But  in  Rome  only  could  Raphael  have  found  a  field  suited  to 
the  exercise  of  his  highest  powers  in  Fsesgo  Painting.  The 
mural  paintings  in  the  state  apartments  of  the  popes  in  the  Vatican 
palace  must  first  be  noticed.  In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  these, 
it  must  not  on  the  one  hand  be  forgotten  that  fresco -painting 
never  completely  loses  its  decorative  character;  nor  on  the  other 
must  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Pontificate  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  the 
same  courtly  tone ,  the  same  pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasures,  of  the 
mere  joys  of  existence ,  prevailed  as  in  the  courts  of  the  younger 
Italian  dynasties;  expressions  of  national  sentiment  met  with  a 
favorable  reception,  whUe  an  active  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Humanists  did  not  appear  to  have  compromised  the  dignity  of 
the  papal  court.  These  conditions  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
reflected  in  the  frescoes  of  Raphael.  The  courtier  repeatedly  asserts 
himself;  even  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  patron  is  not  disdained, 
nor  the  ceremonial  spectacle  excluded.  Political  as  well  as  personal 
allusions  are  not  wanting ,  while  ample  space  is  devoted  to  the  glo- 
rification of  the  Humanistic  ideal.  Finally,  when  It  is  borne  in 
mind  that  Raphael  was  constantly  compelled  to  defer  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  allotted  space,  to  study  the  separate  requirements  of  wall 
and  ceiling ,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlie 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  artist.     They  beset  him  Indeed  os 
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every  hand,  and  oonstantly  compel  Mm  to  alter  or  modify  Ms  design. 
Curiously  enongh  these  restrictions  are  to  this  day  interpreted  as 
an  aet  of  the  artist's  free  and  daring  will.  One  wonders  at  the 
amount  of  theological  learning,  of  philosophical  erudition  displayed 
in  th.e  Disputa  and  the  School  of  Athens,  as  veil  as  at  the  inventive- 
ness  which  could  connect  subjects  so  remote  from  one  another  as 
X\ie  HeUodorus  drivtn  from  the  Temple^  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  Through  the  entire  range  of  subjects  there 
runs  a  vein  of  profound  and  continuous  thought.  But  especially 
admirable  are  alike  the  discernment  which  enabled  Raphael  to 
select,  from  apparently  the  most  heterogeneous  sources,  matter 
suitable  for  pictorial  embodiment;  the  resolution  with  which  he 
guarded  the  realm  of  fancy;  and  his  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  most  intractable  material  into 
subjection  to  his  purpose.  These  qualities  are  most  conspicuous 
in  the  picture  known  as  the  Burning  of  the  Leonine  Quarter 
(the  so-called  Borgo')  of  Rome,  or  rather,  as  the  artist's  patron 
would  have  it,  the  conflagration  extinguished  by  Intercession 
of  the  pope.  The  spectator  forgets  the  preposterous  demand  that 
a  miracle  should  be  thus  palpably  depicted:  Raphael-  relegates 
the  action  to  the  heroic  age,  fills  his  picture  with  figures  and 
groups  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  animation  (such  as  succeeding 
generations  have  striven  in  vain  to  imitate),  and  depicts  the 
confusion,  the  preparation  for  rescue  and  flight  with  surpassingly 
graphic  effect.  The  picture  was  not  what  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  paint;  but  in  lieu  of  this  we  have  a  creation  teeming  with  ima- 
ginative power  and  masterful  execution.  In  like  manner  Raphael 
disposed  of  the  celebrated  frescoes  in  the  second  Stanza,  the  Disputa 
and  the  School  of  Athens.  Had  he  not  been  required  to  illustrate  a 
chapter  from  the  history  of  dogma  (the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiatlon)  or  to  present  a  pictorial  extract  from  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  task  of  depicting  a  procession  of 
historical  celebrities  known  to  fame  as  fathers  of  the  church  or 
mundane  philosophers  could  not  be  particularly  inviting.  And 
further ,  while  Raphael  mingled  with  historical  personages  figures 
purely  typical,  and  in  the  Disputa  represents  the  assembled  com- 
pany of  believers  as  beholding  a  vision ,  where  each  individual 
present  is  naturally  more  or  less  overpowered  by  emotion  —  while 
in  the  School  of  Athens  he  especially  emphasises  the  blessedness 
of  knowledge,  the  good  fortune  which  leads  to  the  higher  paths  of 
learning  (whether  his  representation  literally  coincides  with  the 
Diogenes  Laertius  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris  or  not)  —  he  has  asserted 
with  brilliant  success  the  artist's  right  to  supremacy  in  the  realm 
of  creative  fancy. 

After  the  foregoing  remarks  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  need 
a  hint  only  as  to  the  mentiil  attitude  he  should  assume  as  a  student 
of  Raphael's  works.    If  the  mere  subject  of  the  picture  exclusively 
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occupies  his  attention,  if  he  must  know  the  name  and  history  of 
every  figure,  and  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  admire  the  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  an  artist  who  gathered  his  materials  from  the 
remotest  provinces  of  learning  and  who  abounds  in  literary  allusions, 
he  is  no  longer,  in  a  condition  fairly  to  test  the  artistic  value  of 
Raphael's  works.  From  this  point  of  view  he  will  fail  to  detect  in 
them  any  essential  difference  from  the  allegorical  pictures  of  the 
period,  nay  he  may  even  give  precedence  to  many  of  these :  to  the 
wall-paintings  in  the  GappeUa  degli  Spagnuoli  (Santa  Maria  Novella 
in  Florence)  for  example,  which  indisputably  exhibit  greater  versati- 
lity, a  superior  daring  in  the  embodiment  of  the  preternatural,  and 
a  loftier  conception  of  the  didactic  capabilities  of  art.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  the  erudition  displayed  by  Raphael 
was  an  acquirement  of  his  own  or  how  far  he  may  have  relied  on 
the  contributions  of  contemporary  scholars,  such  for  example  as  Cas- 
tiglione,  Bembo,  and  Ariosto,.  who  would  in  so  far  share  with  him 
the  merit  due  to  fertility  of  thought.  Assuming,  however,  that  Raphael 
himself  supplied  the  wealth  of  literary  research  which  the  frescoes  of 
the  Stanze  are  said  to  reveal,  he  would  not  as  artist  become  more  in- 
telligible to  us.  His  intellect  might  thus  have  been  exercised,  but 
not  his  imagination.  Raphael's  pictures  will  not  only  be  more  tho- 
roughly enjoyed,  but  his  individuality  and  purpose  will  be  more  per- 
fectly apprehended  when  the  effort  is  made  to  understand,  how  the 
painter  by  force  of  his  imagination  could  out  of  material  for  thought, 
dead  in  itself,  create  new  and  living  forms ;  how  he  imparted  to 
single  figures  so  distinct  a  pyschological  impress  that  the  mere  bear- 
ers of  historical  names  are  made  to  appear  as  representative  hu- 
man characters ;  how  subtly  he  balanced  action  and  repose  in  his 
groups,  not  dwelling  too  long  on  mere  beauty  of  outline  and  con- 
tour, but  intent  on  giving  harmonious  expression  to  a  more  profound 
intellectual  antithesis.  From  this  point  of  view,  interest  in  the 
works  of  Raphael  will  be  enlightened  and  enduring.  Numerous  pro- 
blems will  present  themselves  to  the  amateur  for  solution :  what 
motive  Raphael  might  have  had  in  treating  the  Disputa  and  the 
School  *of  Athens  so  differently  in  respect  of  colour ;  how  far  in  the 
latter  picture  the  architectural  character  of  the  background  is 
essential  to  the  collective  impression  to  be  conveyed;  for  what 
reason  the  domain  of  portraiture  is  here  narrowed  to  the  utmost, 
while  there  (Jurisprudence)  it  is  extended ;  what  were  the  grounds 
for  the  manifold  changes  in  composition  which  are  accurately 
traced  in  his  numerous  sketches,  etc. 

^  The  condition  of  the  Stanze  frescoes  is  such,  alas,  as  to  afford  any- 
thing but  unqualified  gratification,  just  as  in  the  Logge  we  regret- 
fully trace  the  departed  glory  of  unique  examples  of  decorative  art, 
and  with  difficulty  recognise  the  summit  of  Raphael's  attainments  in 
the  grievously  injured  Tapestries.  These  latter,  it  is  true,  in  the 
^etail  of  their  composition  may  be  studied  in  the  cartoons  now  in 
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the  South  Kensington  Museum;  but  the  subordinate  decorations,  mai- 
ginal  arabesques  and  the  like  aie  still  in  part  preserved  in  the  ori- 
.ginal  tapestries,  and  are  essential  to  the  festive  character  of  orna- 
mentation originally  designed  for  the  Sistine  Chapel.  To  the  ten 
tapestries  so  long  known,  an  eleventh  discovered  in  the  dep6t  of  the 
Vatican  has  been  added.  These  tapestries  were  to  have  adorned 
the  lower  compartment  of  the  chapel  walls  and  to  this  end  they 
must  correspond  with  the  companion  pictures :  that,  while  these  re« 
late  the  history  of  Redemption,  they,  the  former,  should  portray  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  abiding  with  the  Church. 

In  apparently  irreconcileable  contrast  to  RaphaePs  works  in  the 
Vatican  we  have  his  frescoes  in  the  gay  Villa  Famesina.  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  awed  by  devotional  fervour,  sublime  aspiration, 
thought  earnest  and  profound ;  on  the  other  we  find  art  revelling  in 
the  joys  of  life,  each  form  radiant  with  an  ecstasy  of  innocent  mir^h. 
Nevertheless  it  will  cost  no  great  effort  to  discern  in  the  Famesina 
frescoes  the  impress  of  Raphael's  genius.  He  was  indebted  for  his 
version  of  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  to  a  work  of  Apuleius,  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  the  16th  century  as  it  had  been  to  the  Romans 
of  old.  Probably  no  author  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  can 
boast  a  more  captivating  illustration  than  Apuleius ,  while  at  the 
same  time  none  has  been  more  freely  handled  by  his  illustrator. 
In  Raphael's  hands  the  myth  is  moulded  anew.  Remembering  that 
it  was  the  adornment  of  a  festive  chamber  he  had  in  hand,  Raphael 
sedulously  avoided  everything  repugnant  to  the  festive  mood.  Pysche's 
woes  were  consigned  to  the  background ;  the  painter  is  intent  upon 
recording  her  triumphs  only.  The  confined  space  afforded  by  the 
chamber  serves  only  to  stimulate  the  artist's  mastery  of  form.  Ra- 
phael's representation  of  the  myth  is  condensed :  many  scenes  are 
but  glanced  at  for  a  moment,  though  essentials  never  escape  hini ; 
thus  the  claims  of  narration  and  decoration  are  adjusted  without 
restraint.  Harmony  alike  in  idea  and  form ;  nobility  of  proportion 
never  overstepping  the  bounds  of  refinement ;  the  power  of  so  losing 
himself  in  his  subject  as  to  present  it  devoid  of  individual  caprice : 
attributes  characteristic  of  Raphael  as  these  are  declare  themselves 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Famesina  as  unmistakably  as  in  the  wall 
paintings  of  the  Vatican.  The  spectator's  own  unassisted,  eye  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  pictures  on  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  saloon 
are  far  inferior  in  execution  to  the  so-called  Galatea  in  the  neigh- 
bouring apartment.  He  will  find  nevertheless  that  both  are  such  as 
will  reward  careful  study  with  the  highest  gratification  —  a  delight 
it  must  be  a  lasting  desire  to  renew. 

The  inaccessibility  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Famesina,  adorned 
byBosst  of  Siena  (ca.  1477-1549 ;  p.  22),  commonly  known  as  Sodoma, 
with  his  painting  of  the  Nuptials  of  Alexander  with  Roxana,  cannot 
be  too  much  regretted.  In  the  embodiment  ol  sensuous  grace  and 
beauty,  Raphael  found  in  Sodoma  a  worthy  rival. 
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In  the  Sibyls  of  Raphael  In  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  (1514)  we  find 
Mm  competing  -—  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  —  in  another 
field.  Here  he  trenches  npon  the  domain  of  Miehael  Angelo ;  not, 
however,  that  he  is  for  a  moment  hetrayed  into  disingennonsness  by 
contact  with  a  presence  so  overpowering,  or  that  he  is  begniled  into 
assuming  a  style  foreign  to  his  genius.  True  to  himself  ,  he  accepts  the 
limits  prescribed  by  his  subject,  and  combines  an  afr  of  pleasing  sere- 
nity and  infinite  grace  with  the  expression  of  prophetic  inspiration. 

Around  these  three  art  heroes,  Bramante,'  Raphael,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  is  grouped  a  brilliant  circle  of  pupils  and  dependents.  The 
best  works  of  the  School  of  Raphael  are  undoubtedly  those  executed 
in  his  lifetime  and  under  his  direction.  Oiulio Romano  (i^9%-ib4ff) 
and  Francesco  Penni  (1488-1528)  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
painting  of  the  Hall  of  Constantino ;  the  completion  of  the  Loggia 
paintings  was  entrusted  to  them,  Perin  del  Vaga  (1499-1547), 
Raffaello  dal  ColUj  and  others.  For  the  decorative  ornamentation  of 
the  Logge  and  the  Famesina  the  master  engaged  the  services  of 
Oiovanni  da  Vdine  (1487-1564).  Giulio  Romano  exhibits  himself 
most  clearly  as  a  pupil  of  Raphael  In  the  Villa  Madama,  less  so  in 
his  Madonnas  (Gal.  Colonna  and  Borghese). 

The  crowd  of  Abchitects,  who  appear^  in  Bramante's  time, 
showed  greater  independence:  BflWaa*ar«Pcft*««f  (1481-1536;  p.  22},. 
who  built  the  Famesina  and  Pal.  Masslmi,  Raphael  himself  and  G'tu- 
lio  Romano  (Villa  Madama),  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  younger,  with 
whom  originated  the  Pal.  Famese  and  a  new  plan  for  St.  Peter's, 
and  lastly  Michael  Anoblo  ,  whose  influence,  gradually  deposing 
Bramante,  irresistibly  impelled  the  architecture  of  Rome  into  new 
courses.  And  just  as  in  plastic  art  he  scornfully  rejects  the  recognised 
forms  and  forces  upon  them  a  new  construction ,  in  like  manner  as 
architect  he  concerns  himself  little  about  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
subordinate  parts,  intent  rather  upon  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the 
structure  as  a  whole  —  usually  one  of  ponderous  immensity.  The 
colonnades  in  the  Palaxzo  Famese^  the  conversion  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  into  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli — a  work  subse- 
quently spoiled — and  the  Porto  Pia  are  among  his  chief  works.  His 
chief  merit  consists  in  his  having  reverted  to  the  plans  of  Bramante 
for  the  completion  of  St.  Peter'sj  which  since  1546  had  been  under 
his  superintendence.  The  cupola  at  least  was  carried  out  according 
to  his  designs ,  but  the  ground-plan,  to  the  injury  of  the  building, 
was  much  altered,  and  the  Latin  substituted  for  the  Greek  Gross. 

As  long  as  the 'divine' Michael  Angelo  lived,  Rome  was  so  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  his  renown  that  no -one  suspected  the  Deolinb 
OF  Abt  was  at  hand.  In  fact,  however,  it  had  already  declared  itself 
at  the  death  of  Raphael.  Rome  once  more  captured  and  pillaged ; 
orthodoxy  reinstated;  the  church  recoiling  from  the  taint  of  Hu- 
manism :  these  were  incisive  events  in  the  history  of  art,  which  now 
received  a  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical  direction.    The  foreign 
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oecnpation  of  Rome  expelled  a  vast  number  of  her  aitists  and  laid  a 
chasm  in  the  traditions  of  her  art.  As  she  once  more  recovered  herself 
and  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti,  15Q5-90)  was 
to  all  appearance  again  invested  with  her  pristine  grandeur,  the  en- 
couragement of  artwas  revived,  hut  in  a  spirit  which  presently  pervaded 
and  brought  into  subjection  every  phase  of  art.  To  Sixtus  Y.  the 
Eternal  City,  which  *  forthwith  doubled  itself,  owes  her  present 
aspect.  The  Acqua  Felice,  the  Via  Siatinaj  the  Piazza  di  San  Oio- 
vanni  in  LateranOy  the  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  the  re- 
storation of  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  his 
work.  Domenico  Fontana  of  Ticino  was  foremost  in  giving  effect  to 
this  pope's  projects.  The  authors  of  the  degenerated  Renaissance 
known  as  Baroque  were  really  Vignola  (1507-73)  and  Fontana's 
nephew  Carlo  Madema  (1556*1629).  In  the  Jesuit  church  of  OesU 
(1568)  the  former  furnished  the  type  of  the  style  which  prevailed 
during  the  following  century,  especially  in  the  numberless  Jesuit 
churches  then  built.  Maderna  with  Borromm.  and  Carlo  Fontana  were 
the  leaders  of  that  band  of  artists  who  conspired  to  rob  architecture 
of  its  fitting  repose,  and  by  the  introduction  of  figures  posed  in  start- 
ling attitudes,  aroused  or  convulsed  by  agency  unseen,  of  curves  in- 
stead of  straight  lines;  of  pillar  piled  upon  pillar,  substituted  a  tur- 
bulent unrest.  Not  that  tiie  style  was  without  striking  and  artistic 
effect.  An  undoubted  vigour  in  the  disposition  of  detail,  a  feeling 
for  vastness  and  pomp ,  together  with  an  internal  decoration  which 
spared  neither  colour  nor  costly  material  to  secure  an  effect  of  dazz- 
ling splendour :  such  are  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  Ba- 
roque style  as  in  Rome  it  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  not  only  in  an 
endless  succession  of  churches  (Sant*  Jfj^nazio,  Sant^  Andrea  della 
VaUe,  San  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane,  etc.),  but  in  numerous  palaces, 
the  Barberini  being  a  conspicuous  example.  The  reader  will,  how- 
ever, scarcely  dwell  on  these  works  longer  than  will  suffice  to  give 
Mm  a  dear  general  impression  of  their  character. 

A  greater  tenacity  of  life  is,  however,  inherent  in  the  art  of^ 
Painting.  An  altogether  deplorable  interval  now  ensued,  during* 
which  artistic  talent  was  beguiled  by  Michael  Angelo's  overwhelm- 
ing ascendency  into  a  slavish  imitativeness,  content  with  the  least 
possible  effort  to  crowd  into  a  given  space  the  greatest  possible 
nnmberof  unmeaning  figures,  not  devoid,  however,  of  a  certain  super- 
ficial charm  sufficient  to  captivate  the  eye.  After  an  interval  thus 
occupied  and  identified  with  this  supremacy  of  the  Mannebist 
School  (Arpino,  Zucehero),  painting  once  more,  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  was  galvanised  into  a  new  life,  destined  to  be  of 
brief  duration — Rome  becomes  a  scene  of  conflict  in  which  painters 
and  their  partisans  are  the  combatants.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
popes  from  Sixtus  V .  to  Clement  YIII.  the  fashionable  artists  were 
Circignanif  surnamed  Pomarancio,  and  his  pupil  Borhealli.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  accession  of  Paul  V.  (1605-21),  a  member  of 
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the  Borghese  family,  that  the  interest  in  art  became  again  widely 
spread.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Rubem  visited  Rome,  where 
he  profited  by  a  study  of  the  best  qualities  of  every  school,  without 
identifying  himself  with  any. 

Caravaggio  (i569-1609)  was  the  chief  of  the  Naturalist  School. 
He  was  triumphant  in  the  possession  of  popular  favour.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  objected  that  his  drawing  was  bad,  that  he  failed  in  the 
essential  of  grouping  the  figures  in  his  larger  compositions.  Never- 
theless the  mass  is  presented  with  such  startling  reality,  and  ani- 
mated with  gesture  so  impassioned,  that  every  figure  fitly  assert  s  it- 
self,  while  a  corresponding  force  in  colour  conveys  an  impression 
powerfully  suggestive  of  the  turbulent  licence  then  prevailing.  — 
The  EoLBCTics  took  an  opposite  direction.  Trained  in  a  regularly- 
constituted  school  of  art,  such  as  had  been  established  at  Bologna, 
initiated  moreover  in  the  art  of  Correggio  and  the  Venetians,  full 
of  reverence  for  more  remote  traditions,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
rules  of  drawing  and  composition  as  well  as  familiar  with  the  fresco 
painter's  art  —  thus  formidably  equipped,  Annibnle  Carracei^  Do- 
meniehino^  Ouido  Rent,  Ouereino  appeared  amongst  the  rival  aspi- 
rants to  fame  in  Rome.  They  supplanted  the  Naturalists,  appro- 
priating as  much  of  the  latters*  method  as  appeared  available,  and 
finally  monopolised  the  favour  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  Nor 
was  the  struggle  by  any  means  confined  to  the  palette  and  the 
brush.  Personalities  arose,  and  amongst  themselves  the  partisans  of 
Carracci  were  seldom  at  peace.  Their  contributions  are  in  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  highest  excellence.  AnnibaU  Carracei'a  frescoes  in 
the  Palazzo  Farnese  ;  Cfuido  RenVa  Aurora  in  the  Casino  Rospigliosi; 
the  frescoes  of  Domenichino  in  San  Luigi  del  Frances!,  Sant*  Andrea 
della  Yalle ,  at  Qrotta  Ferrata  near  Rome,  are  not  mere  master- 
pieces of  technical  skill,  but  are  replete  with  artistic  beauty  and 
vitality.  Easel-paintings  of  this  school  abound  in  the  Roman  gal- 
leries and  enjoy  a  considerable  popularity;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Domenichino's  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  8aechV» 
St.  Romualdus  (both  in  the  Vatican  Gallery) ,  and  numerous  Ma- 
donnas hySassoferrato,  painted  under  the  inspiration  of  Guide  Reni. 

The  Neapoliten  sculptor  Lor«n«oB«m<ni  (1598-1680)  flourished 
up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  His  works  occupy  the  concluding 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Roman  Art.  It  is  superfluous  to  bid  the  be- 
holder beware  of  being  led  captive  by  artessentially  flimsy  and  mere- 
tricious ;  rather  perhaps  it  is  necessary,  as  a  set  off  against  the  now 
prevailing  depreciation  of  Bernini's  works,  to  plead  the  important 
historical  significance  they  possess  amidst  all  their  too  conspicuons 
defects ;  to  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  the  course  of  nearly  a 
century  they  were  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  production  of 
that  period  and  were  very  generally  imitated. 

Since  the  17th  century,  Rome  has  not  given  birth  to  nor  nur- 
tured any  distinctive  art  life,  though  the  past  has  held  artists  of 
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all  nations  spell-bound,  compelling  the  conviction  that  Rome  ie  still 
the  true  University  of  Art,  whose  teaching  is  indispensable  to 
every  true  artist  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Rome  continued  to  give  proofs  of  the  potency 
of  her  influence.  Without  the  suggestions  which  Rome  alone  could 
furnish,  David  would  never  have  received  that  classical  impulse 
which  he  turned  to  such  admirable  account  in  France.  Asmus 
Carstens,  the  father  of  the  classical  style  of  modem  German  art, 
also  made  his  home  in  Rome.  Amid  the  art-collections  of  Rome 
alone  could  Thorvaldsen,  the  *Greek  of  the  19th  century',  have 
worthily  perfected  his  talents.  In  the  absence  of  such  inspiration 
as  the  spectacle  of  Rome's  masterpieces  alone  can  afford,  Cornelius 
and  his  associates  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
revial  of  fresco-painting. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rome  reacted  on  the  destinies  of  modern  art, 
though  without  an  art  life  she  could  call  her  own.  During  the  last 
fifty  years,  however,  she  has  lost  much  of  her  importance  even  in 
this  respect,  through  the  altered  tendencies  of  the  artistic  schools 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Foreign  painters  and  sculptors 
still  visit  Rome,  but  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  dictate  the  tone  of 
European  art.  In  place  of  this,  Rome  may  perhaps  be^^ome  the 
centre  of  a  new  Italian  school  of  art,  though  the  productions  of 
modern  Roman  artists  have  hitherto  scarcely  warranted  the  suppo- 
sition. At  the  beginning  of  this  century  building  wholly  ceased  at 
Rome,  and  the  works  of  monumental  painting,  such  as  Podesti'a 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  prove  that  the  traditions  of  the  classic  period 
had  been  utterly  forgotten.  Since ,  however,  Rome  has  been  the 
capital  of  a  united  Italy,  increased  activity  has  been  manifested  in 
the  field  of  art,  and  the  clever  Roman  stone-masons  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  show  their  skill  in  the  ornamentation  of 
handsome  modern  edifices.  The  resuscitation  of  a  truly  elevated 
style  of  sculpture  is  hindered  by  the  tendency  to  exaggerated 
realism  and  the  undue  value  laid  upon  mere  mechanical  dexterity, 
which  seem  nowhere  so  much  out  of  place  as  at  Rome.  In  painting 
Rome  has  not  yet  outstripped  the  flourishing  schools  of  North  Italy. 

Among  the  best  works  on  Italian  art  are  MorelWs  Italian  Painters; 
Crowe  dk  Cavalcaselle's  History  of  Painting  in  Italy  (new  edit. ;  19('8  fieq.)  and 
Hittory  of  Painting  in  North  Italy ;  Kuglera  Handbook  of  Painting  (new  edit. 
by  Sir  H.  Layar'/)',  Mrs.  Jamesons  Lives  of  the  ItaUan  Painters;  Mr.  Bernhard 
Berenson's  Central  Italian  Painters  and  other  works ;  the  varioas  writings 
of  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richter;  and  the  works  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  on  Italian 
Sculpture.  A  convenient  &nd  trustworthy  manual  for  the  traveller  in  Italy 
is  Bv/rckhardVs  Cicerone  (translated  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Clough). 
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Glossary  of  Art  Terms. 


AffricanOj  a  dark  variegated  marble 
from  the  Greek  island  of  Chios. 

Ambo  (pi.  Atnbonet)^  a  reading-desk 
or  palpit  placed  beside  the  choir- 
screen  in  early  basilicas.  In  Rome 
ambones  are  usually  in  pairs,  the  S. 
for  the  Epistle,  the  N.  for  the  Gospel. 

AptU^  Tfibuna^  the  vaulted  semicir- 
cular or  polygonal  recess  at  the 
end  of  the  choir.    Gomp.  Basilica. 

ArcJuitCj  as  a  term  in  art-history,  is 
equivalent  to  ^pre-Phidian\ 

ArchcdtHc  describes  works  in  the 
archaic  stjle,  but  executed  in  a  later 
age,  6.g.  by  Pasiteles  (p.  liii). 

AMca,  Attic  Story ^  a  low  story  with 
pilasters  instead  of  pillars. 

BacUa^  Abbadia^  abbey,  convent. 

Baldaeehtno^  a  canopy  supported  by 
four  columns  over  the  altar. 

Beuilica^  a  rectangular  edifice  with 
the  nave  loftier  than  the  aisles,  and 
a  recess  or  hemicycle  at  the  end 
of  the  nave.  For  Uie  early-Christian 
basilicas,  see  p.  Ix. 

Breccia  or  BrocaUUOy  a  kind  of  marble- 
conglomerate.  * 

Bucraniony  an  antique  architectonic 
omamentin  the  form  of  an  ox''s  skull. 

Campcmiley  the  detached  belfry  of 
Italian  churches. 

Ciboriumi  originally  =  Baldacchino 
(see  above)  •,  now  the  receptacle  on 
the  altar  for  the  Host. 

Cinquecento,  the  16th  century. 

Cipollino^  a  green- veined  white  marble 
from  EuboBa. 

Cipptu^  a  cubical  tombstone,  some- 
times hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
ashes  i  also  a  boundary-stone. 

Cista,  a  toilet-case,  generally  of  bronze, 
and  sometimes  richly  decorated. 

Confeseio,  a  chamber  beneath  the  high- 
altar,  containing  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  ^   the  origin  of  the  crypt. 

Coamato  Work^  mosaic-work  of  colour- 
ed marbles,  glass-paste,  and  gold- 
leaf  found  on  columns,  choir- 
screens,  and  altars  in  Roman 
churches.    Comp.  p.  Ixii 

Diptych^  a  folding  tablet  with  two 
leaves,  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  etc. 

ExBdra^  a  recess  or  hemicycle  pro- 
jecting from  an  ancient  building. 

Oiallo  Jbifico^  yellow  Numidian  mar- 
ble, veined  witii  red. 

Hermes  (pi.  Hermae)^  a  bust  attached 
to  a  quadrangular  pillar. 


Loggia ^  an  open  arcade,  occurring 
both  on  the  exterior  walls  of  pal- 
azzi  and  in  their  courts. 

MunidpiOf  a  municipality ;  sometimes 
=  town-hall. 

ITero  AnHcOy  black  Laeoniaa  marble. 

NieUo  Work,  incised  designs  on  silver 
or  gold  plates,  with  the  lines  filled 
up  with  a  black  composition. 

OpiM  AUxandriiHim,  a  kind  of  stone 
mosaic  used  for  pavements  (13th 
and  13th  cent.). 

Optu  ReHculatum  (net-work),  masonry 
with  the  joints  running  in  diagonal 
lines. 

Optu  Spicatum^  pavement  of  small 
bricks  laid  on  their  edge  in  herring- 
bone fashion. 

Falaezo  Comunale,  Fal,  I\MHeo^  a 
townhall. 

PavonazzettOy  a  yellow  marble  shot 
with  blue. 

FeperinOf  volcanic  tufa  firom,  the  vic- 
inity of  Rome  (so  called  from  the 
black  grains  it  contains,  like  pepper- 
corns).   Comp.  p.  40T. 

Pietd,  a  representation  of  the  Madoa* 
na  with  the  dead  Christ. 

Porta  Santa,  a  kind  of  breccia,  of 
mingled  red,  white. black,  blue,  and 
violet;  used  in  the  Porta  Saata 
(p   321). 

Portictu,  a  roofed  colonnade,  either 
enclosing  a  space  or  in  a  straight 
line;  not  to  be  confounded  with 
portico,  a  porch. 

PredeUa^  a  small  narrow  painting 
placed  under  a  large  altar-piece. 

PtttiOt  the  figure  of  a  child. 

C^atlroeento,  the  15th  century. 

Rosso  Antico.  a  brownish-red  marble 
found  in  Greece. 

Ritstica  Work^  masonry  of  large  rough 
blocks,  draughted  or  smoothed 
round  the  edges  only. 

Termini,  the  Latin  expression  for 
Hermse  (see  above). 

Travertine,  a  kind  of  limestone  found 
near  Tivoli. 

TrieUnium^  the  dining-room  of  an 
ancient  house. 

Triwnpfial  Arch  in  churches  is  the 
lofty  arch  dividing  the  choir  from 
the  transept  or  the  nave  (p.  Ixi). 

Villa,  a  country-estate,  including  the 
house  and  park.  The  house  itself 
—  the  'villa  in  the  English  sense  — 
is  called  Casino. 
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2     Route  L  CASCIANA. 

The  Region  bbtwsbm  thb  Ttsbhsniak  8ka  and  thx  Tzbsb  is  a  hilly 
district  differing  considerably  in  its  formation  from  the  Apennines.  The 
latter  consist  of  long  and  regular  chains  with  parallel  valleys  between 
them,  while  the  former  is  composed  of  numerous  isolated  groups  of  moun- 
tains and  hills,  which  at  one  time,  before  a  final  upheaval  of  the  Apen* 
nines  converted  the  whole  district  into  dry  land,  formed  a  group  of  islands 
like  the  Tuscan  Archipelago  off  the  present  coa^t.  The  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  its  N.  portion  are  the  valleys  of  Chiana,  Elsa,  and  Era,  which  stretch 
from  X.W.  to  S  £.,  while  the  S.  portion  is  marked  by  the  mighty  volcanoes 
that  dominate  the  entire  district  to  the  W.  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Tiber. 
These  volcanoes,  beginning  with  Monte  Amiata  on  the  N.,  form  a  continuous 
chain,  characterized  by  numerous  large  lakes,  and  prolonged  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Alban  Moantains.  —  SoutJusrn  Tuscany  offers  con- 
siderable variety  of  scenery,  with  its  isolated  limestone  mountains  abound- 
ing in  minerals,  and  its  eruptive  cones  rising  from  the  midst  of  gentle 
slopes  of  marl  and  clay.  As  a  whole  it  is  a  very  fertile  district,  though 
the  presence  of  gypsum  makes  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra  and  some 
other  points  unproductive.  The  Hontagnola  Senese  (p.  18)  and  other  isolated 
limestone  ridges  are.  covered  with  forests  of  beech-,  elsewhere  the  chief 
products  are  grain,'  wine,  oil,  and  (near  the  sea)  hay.  The  'green'  land 
of  Umbria  abounds  in  trees,  tiiough  these  are  generally  too  scattered  to 
form  woods  or  forests  proper.  —  The  so-called  Marches  (p.  105),  or  frontier 
districts  of  the  Ai¥;nnines,  are  naturally  more  rugged,  being  seamed  with 
deep  and  narrow  lateraf  ravines ,  as  well  as  with  broader  and  more 
fertile  longitudinal  valleys.  Many  of  the  latter,  now  filled  with  debris, 
were  formerly  lakes  or  morasses.  On  the  E.  side  extends  a  very  productive 
hilly  district  which,  from  Ancona  southwards,  abuts  directly  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  small  rivers.  The  chief 
artery  on  the  W.  side  is  the  Tiber,  which  rises  in  the  Bolognese  Apennines 
(see  p.  56)  and  flows  to  the  S.  through  valleys  connected  by  short  trans- 
verse valleys.  On  one  side  it  receives  the  streams  descending  from  the 
Apennines,  while  its  tributaries  on  the  other  flow  through  districts  of  clay 
and  tufa.  Its  bed  is  thus  largely  filled  with  debris,  its  water  turbid ;  and 
in  times  of  flood  huge  masses  of  alluvium  are  washed  down  to  the  sea. 
Where  its  tributary  streams  run  through  the  softer  kinds  of  rock  they  have 
worn  sharply-cut  channels,  and  whereve)*  two  river  -  valleys  meet  have 
formed  triangular  and  bastion-like  promontaries  (8.  Etruria). 


1.  From  Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Rome 

by  the  Haremme. 

207  M.  (from  Pisa  2O6V2M.).  Railway.  Express  in  6-7V«hr8.,  fares  42  fr. 
65,  29  fr.  85  c.  (from  Pisa  42  fr.  60,  29  fr.75c.)  5  ordinary  trains  in  ca.  10  hrs., 
fares  88  fr.  75,  27  fr.  15,  17  fr.  45  c.  (or  38  fr.  66,  27  fr.  5,  17  fr.  40  c).  On 
Sat.  there  is  a  train  de,  luxe  with  higher  fares.  —  During  the  tourist-season 
restaurant-cars  are  attached  to  the  express  trains  (d^j.  SVs,  ^*  41/2  fr., 
wine  extra). 

The  Mabem HE  Bailwat  coincides  with  the  ancient  Via  Aurelia.  It  runs 
inland  as  far  as  Cecina,  where  it  approaches  the  coast,  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  sea  with  its  promontories  and  islands.  Best  views  on  the 
light.  Many  places  on  this  route  are  subject  to  malaria  between  the  end  of 
May  and  the  end  of  October  (comp.  p.  3). 

Leghorn  and  Piaa^  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy,  —  The  lines 
Tinite  shortly  befoie  reaching  Colle  Salvetti^  which  is  10  M.  distant 
from  Leghorn  and. 91/2  M.  from  Pisa.     13  M.  (from  Pisa^  Fauglia. 

About  T»/s  M.  to  the  E.  (carriage  in  IVa  hr.)  lies  Casdana  (462  ft.  ; 
^tabilimento  Bagni,  pens,  from  9  fr. ;  Stella,  Qiappone,  pens.  6-7  fr.),  a 
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bathing-resort  with  chalybeate  and  salphnr  springs  (97**  Fahr.)  and  1177  in- 
habitants. Omnibus  from  Pontedera,  on  the  Florence  and  Pisa  railway, 
twice  daily  in  2  hr0.,  fare  1  fr.;  from  Leghorn  in  summer  on  Wed.  and 
Sat.  in  3V2-4  l^rs. 

17  M.  Orciano;  22 Y2  M.  Santa  Luccf  24  M.  Bosignano,  the 
yillage  of  which  name  is  situated  on  a  hill  (482  ft.)  to  the  right; 
28  M.  Vada,   The  tiain  crosses  the  Cecinaj  the  ancient  Caeeina. 

311/2  M.  Cecina  (pop.  5120;  poor  caf^  at  the  station),  where  a 
branch-line  to  Volterra  diverges  (see  p.  9),  is  of  modern  origin. 

351/2  M.  Bibbona-Casale.  The  line  now  approaches  the  coast. 
The  loftily-situated,  ancient  Etruscan  Populonia  (see  below)  becomes 
visible  to  the  right,  on  a  chain  of  hills  projecting  into  the  sea ;  beyond 
it,  the  island  of  Elba  (p.  13). 

42  M.  Castagneto;  47  M.  San  Vincenzo,  with  a  small  harbour. 

531/2  M.  Campiglia  Marittima,'  the  town  (5269  inhab.)  lies  on 
the  height  (905  ft.),  with  a  ruined  castle  and  Etruscan  tombs  of  no 
'great  interest. 

From  Campiglia  to  Piombino,  8V2  M.,  railway  in  86-46  mln.  (^ares  1  fr. 
66,  1  fr.  15,  75  c),  vi&  (3  H.)  FoffSfio  and  (8  M.)  Portovecehio, 

Piombino  (Albergo  dMe  Api^  unpretending,  bargaining  advisable  ■,  Lloyd's 
agents,  A.  JBeUetiieri  &  Co,)^  a  town  with  5979  inhab.,  originally  belonged  to 
Pisa,  in  1899  became  a  principality  of  the  Appiani,  in  16(3  was  acquired  by 
Spain,  and  then  by  the  fskmilj  of  Biioncompagni-Lttdovisiy  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  Napoleon  in  1805  in  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Corsican 
Felix  Baeeiocchi,  In  1815  it  was  assigned  to  Tuscany.  It  lies  at  the  S.  end 
of  a  wooded  promontory,  formerly  an  island  but  now  joined  to  the  main- 
land owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  river  Gomia.  A  weather-beaten 
tower  on  the  harbour  commands  a  grand  view  of  ihe  sea  and  the  island 
of  Elba  (in  front  of  which  rise  the  cliffs  of  Gerboli  and  Palmaiola),  of 
Giglio  and  the  coast,  and  Corsica  in  the  distance.  —  Steamboat  to  Elba 
every  afternoon,  returning  the  following  morning  (p.  18). 

A  forenoon  suffices  for  a  visit  to  (6  M.)  Populonia,  the  ancient  Etruscan 
seaport  ot  Pupluna,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  peninsula.  •  The  shorter  route  through 
the  woods  requires  a  guide.  The  town  with  its  mediSBval  castle,  situated 
on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  is  conspicuous  from  all  sides.  It  suffered 
greatly  from  a  siege  by  Sulla;  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  fallen  to  decay, 
and  it  is  now  a  poor  village.  In  anciefnt.  times  the  iron  of  Elba  was  smelted 
here,  together  with  the  tin  and  copper  ores  of  the  neighbouring  district 
which  formed  the  material  basis  of  the  Etruscan  art  of  bronze  -  founding. 
The  old  town-walls,  which  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  are  particularly  well 
preserved  on  the  side  next  the  sea ;  they  consist  of  huge  blocks,  approaching 
the  polygonal  style.  The  views  towards  the  land  and  the  sea  are  striking 
and  extensive.  A  few  arches,  erroneously  said  to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre, 
and  a  reservoir  are  of  Roman  origin.  The  Etruscan  tombs  in  the  vicinity 
are  hardly  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  district  now  begins  to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Maremme :  a  world  of  its  own,  consisting  of  forest 
and  swamp,  in  summer  poisoned  by  malaria.  During  the  Etruscan 
period  the  Maremme  possessed  considerable  towns:  Populonia  (see 
below),  VetuUynia  (p.  4) ,  Ruaellae  (p.  4) ,  Coaa  (p.  5).  On  the  de- 
cline of  agriculture  in  Italy  and  the  conversion  of  the  farms  into 
pasture-land,  the  desolation  of  the  coast-district  made  rapid  pro- 
gress.  It  was  not  until  the  19th  century  that  the  first  successful 
attempts  to  counteract  the   malaria  were   made  by  draining  and 
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filling  up  the  swamps  and  establishing  new  farms  (especially  near  the 
railway-stations);  but  the  evil  is  still  very  great. 

64  M.  Follonioay  on  the  sea,  possesses  considerable  smelting- 

foundries  for  the  iron  from  Elba.    Beautiful  view  to  the  right  of 

the  promontory  of  Piombino  and  Elba,  to  the  left  of  the  promontory 

of  Gastiglione  with  a  lighthouse,  and  the  small,  grotesquely  shaped 

island  of  Troiaecia. 

A  narrow-guage  railway  runs,  in  1  hr.  10  min..  yift  (5  M .)  Cura  Jfuava^ 
(9V2  M.)  Valpiana^  and  (12Vt  ^0  Sehtaniapetto^  to  (16  M.)  Kwiaa  Maxittima 
(1310  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Sole^  fair,  R.  IV2  fr.)^  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  the 
Maremme,  with  9219  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral  (San  Cerbone),  of  the 
13th  cent.,  contains  a  font  by  Giroldo  da  Lugano  (1*262)  and  a  reliquarv 
by  Gregorio  da  Siena  (1£Q3).  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  mines  (copper 
pyrites  and  argentiferous  galena),  with  many  German  officials. 

The  train  again  quits  the  coast  and  skirts  the  Promontory  of 
Castiglione. 

73  M.  OavorranOy  the  station  for  the  place  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  Ihe  hill  (896  ft.),  to  the  right.  At  (78  M.)  Omncarieo  we 
see,  also  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  Vetulonia  (1130  ft.),  the  ancient 
name  (resumed  since  1887)  of  the  village  of  Colonna,  It  was  from 
Vetulonia  (the  Etruscan  Veltuna)  that  the  Romans  took  their  mag- 
isterial insignia:  the  fasces  of  the  lictors,  the  curule  chair,  the 
purple  toga,  and  the  brazen  trumpets.  Numerous  graves  have  re- 
cently been  excavated  here  (see  below).  In  the  distance,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bruna^  the  small  fortified  harbour  of  Castiglione  delta 
Pescaia  Is  visible.    Here  wood  and  charcoal  are  the  chief  exports. 

82^2  M.  Montepescali  (728  ft.),  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Siena 
(see  p.  41).  The  village  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left. 

9OV2  M.  OroBseto  (38  ft. ;  Bail.  Bestaurant,  -very  fair ;  Stella 
d* Italia,  with  a  good  trattoria ;  Oiappone,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
clean),  the  capital  of  the  Maremme,  a  pleasant  town  with  5856  in- 
habitants. The  Cathedral,  begun  in  1294,  was  restored  in  1855.  The 
Municipio  contains  a  collection  of  Etruscan  urns,  a  room  with  vases 
and  bronzes  found  in  tombs  at  Vetulonia  (see  above),  sarcophagi, 
and  other  antiquities.  Near  the  Badia  is  a  prehistoric  tomb.  — 
Branch-line  to  Asciano  (Siena),  see  p.  40. 

About  31/2  ^*  to  the  N.E.  of  Grosseto  (carriage-road)  lie  the  sulphur- 
eous Bagni  R<aellcmlt  whence  the  ruins  of  BumIIeb  are  reached  in  Vs  b'- 
(guide  necessary).  Rusellee ,  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  capitals  of  the 
Etruscan  confederation,  has  been  deserted  since  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent, 
and  is  thickly  overgrown  with  underwood.  The  walls,  which  are  nearly 
2  M.  in  circumference,  and  in  most  places  accessible,  consist  partly  of 
horizontal  courses,  partly  of  polygonal  blocks  (6-8  ft.  high,  6-12  ft.  long). 

Around  Grosseto,  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  direction  of  Castiglione  della 
I*escaia,  extends  a  considerable  pasture-land,  reclaimed  from  what  was 
once  a  malarial  swamp,  and,  still  earlier,  the  Laeus  JPrelius  of  Cicero. 

Beyond  Grosseto  the  Ombrone  (the  ancient  Vmhro)  is  crossed. 
951/2  M.  Albareae.  The  line  skirts  the  wooded  Monti  deW  Uecelina 
(1360  ft.);  towards  the  S.  the  imposing  Monte  Argentario  (p.  5) 
is  visible. 
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105  M.  Talamone,  The  village  lies  at  the  end  of  the  promontory, 
2  M.  to  the  W.,  and  possesses  an  anchorage  sheltered  by  the  island 
of  Giglio  and  the  Monte  Argentario  (steamer  to  Elha,  p.  13).  The 
ancient  Telamorij  where,  in  B.C.  225,  the  Roman  legions  landed 
and  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  were  marching  against  Rome,  lay  1  M. 
to  the  S.  of  the  railway-station,  on  a  hiU  (Torre  di  Talmonaccio ; 
344  ft.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  litUe  river  Osa. 

The  train  crosses  the  Osa,  then  the  more  Important  Albegna  (the 
ancient  AUfinia)^  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  salt-works.  109  M. 
Albegna, 

A  carriage-road  (diligence  once  daily  to  Manciano  in  5  hrs.,  to  Piti- 
gliano  in  7  hrs.;  fares  4  and  5  fr.)  runs  to  the  N.E.  from  Albeena  via 
(8  M.)  MarsiUana  (394  ft.),  the  finely  situated  (20  M.)  Manciano  (1453  ft.), 
and  (34  M.)  Pitigliano  (1027  ft.),  to  (37V2  M.)  Sovana  (the  ancient  Suana). 
From  Manciano  a  carriage-road  runs  to  the  N.  yiS  Afontemerano  to  (8  M.) 
Saturnia  (968  ft.),  a  fortified  village  on  a  precipitous  height,  vthose  site 
and  name  have  remained  unchanged  from  Etruscan  times,  wnile  traces  of 
its  old  walls  and  tombs  are  still  visible. 

114  M.  Orbetello  (^Albergo  Boaoy  Albergo  NazionalCy  both  un- 
pretending, 2  M.  from  the  station ;  omn.  1  fr. ;  *Iiail,  Restaurant, 
d4j.  2,  D.  3-5  fr.,  incl.  wine),  a  maritime  fortress,  with  4188  inhab., 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory,  near  the  foot  of  Monte 
Argentario  (see  below),  which  rises  immediately  from  the  sea.  The 
latter  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  narrow  tongues  of  land 
(Tomboli),  whereby  a  large  salt-water  lagoon  is  formed,  from  the 
midst  of  which  the  town  rises.  The  lagoon,  which  abounds  in  fish, 
nowhere  exceeds  5  ft.  in  depth.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  the 
polygonal  wall  on  the  sides  next  the  sea,  which  testifies  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  town,  although  its  ancient  name  is  unknown. 

The  Konte  Argentario,  with  its  two  peaks,  an  isolated  outlier  of  the 
mountain-system  of  Central  Tuscany,  was  once  an  island.  From  Orbetello 
a  carriage-road  runs  along  the  embankment  across  the  lagoon,  then  turns 
to  the  N.  to  Porto  Santo  Stefano  (steamboat  to  Elba,  see  p.  13;  Lloyd^s  agent, 
p.  Bavattro),  and  to  Forf  Ereole  (the  ancient  Partus  HercuUi)  on  the  S.  side. 
The  ascent  of  the  S.  peak  {TeUgrafo;  2073  ft.)  is  very  interesting  (from 
Orbetello,  2-3  hrs.  \  guide).  The  view  embraces  the  coast  of  Tuscany  and 
the  Roman  highlands  to  the  K.E.  as  far  as  Monte  Amiata,  and  (on  the  W.) 
the  sea  with  its  numerous  rocky  islands  as  far  as  Sardinia.  Halfway  up 
the  height,  2  M.  to  the  N.,  is  a  monastery  of  the  Passioniafs  (853  ft.).  If 
time  is  limited,  the  first  and  lower  eminence,  s/4  hr.  from  Orbetello,  with 
a  picturesque  view  of  the  coast,  should  be  visited. 

Orbetello  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  the 
(41/2  M.)  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cosa  (374  ft.;  the  present  Ansedonia), 
situated  to  the  S.E.  (carriage  there  and  back,  including  stay  of  5  hrs., 
8  fr.).  Cosa  was  an  old  Etruscan  town,  deserted  since  the  6th  century  A.D. 
The  polygonal  walls  (1600  yds.  in  circumference)  with  their  towers  are 
admirably  preserved.    A  beautiful  prospect  is  enjoyed  hence. 

The  train  soon  enters  the  former  Papal  territory,  and  traverses 

the  Roman  Maremma.  121^2  M.  Capalbio;  126  M.  Chiarone.  It  then 

crosses  the  Fiora  (ancient  Arminiay 

1351/2  M.  Montalto  di  Castro, 

About  71/2  M.  above  Montalto  the  Fiora  is  crossed  by  the  ancient  Ponte 
delV  Abbadia,  and  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  latter,  on  the  right  bank,  is  the 
site  of  Vulci,  where  thousands  of  Etruscan  vases  have  been  discovered  sinc< 
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1828.  The  ancient  Ktrnscan  city  itaelf,  the  circamference  of  which  is 
ascertained  to  hare  been  5  H.,  has  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  its 
tomhs.  —  Toscanella  (p.  101)  lies  about  15Vs  H.  to  the  £. 

Beyond  Montalto  the  country  is  undulating.  We  cross  the  small 
riyers  Arrone  and  Maria  (p.  93). 

144  M.  Cometo*  On  a  chalky  plateau  oyerlooklng  the  Marta, 
2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  station  (seat  in  a  carriage  Y2  ^'O'  ^^  ^^^ 
antiquated  town  of  — 

Corneto  (490  ft. ;  Alb.  ^  Bist.  Oiudizi,  Via  dell'  Indipendenza), 
with  numerous  towers  and  a  population  of  5273.  The  town  sprang 
up  in  the  early  middle  ages  near  the  town  of  Targuinii  (destroyed 
by  the  Saracens),  to  which  fact  it  owes  its  official  name  of  Corneto 
Tarquinia, 

Tarquinil  was  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  capitals, 
and  remarkable  for  the  Influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  national  religion  of  Etrurla.  It  participated  in  the 
war  of  the  Etruscan  confederation  against  Rome,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  after  the  Samnite  war  and  to  receive  a  Roman  colony, 
which  continued  to  flourish  during  the  empire.  Its  ancient  necro- 
polis, discovered  in  1828,  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  at  Corneto. 

The  handsome  but  unfinished  Gothic  Palazzo  VitelUachiy  in  the 
main  street,  near  the  gate,  was  enlarged  by  Cardinal  Yitelleschi  in 
1439.  The  old  part  is  lighted  by  rich  Gothic  windows ;  the  more 
modern  colonnaded  court  has  two  stories,  from  the  loggia  on  the 
upper  of  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained;  remains  of  frescoes  may  be 
seen  in  the  chapel.  The  custodian  shows  the  tombs  (p.  7).  — 
On  the  N.  buttress  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  stands  is  the 
imposing  Castello  of  Countess  Matilda ,  containing  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Castello ^  begun  In  1121,  with  a  facade  dating  from 
1200,  recently  restored.  This  Interesting  church  (key  in  the  Museo, 
see  below)  contains  a  tabernaculum  of  1166  and  a  pulpit  of  1209. 

In  the  Cathedral  are  some  interesting  remains  of  frescoes  by 
Ant.  da  Viterbo,  a  pupil  of  Pinturicchio  (1509).  —  The  smaller 
Romanesque  churches  of  Sanf  Anastasia,  8an  Salvatore^  San  Mar- 
tino,  and  San  Pancrazio  have  all  been  more  or  less  restored.  Adjoin- 
ing the  last  is  the  old  Palazzo  Municipale^  with  three  of  its  original 
eight  towers.  On  a  height  above  the  town  is  the  Gothic  church 
of  San  Francesco, 

The  lower  story  of  the  *Mu8eo  Munieipale  (adm.  1  fr.)  con- 
tains a  number  of  sarcophagi,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
the  so-called  'Sarcofago  del  Magnate',  embellished  with  poly- 
chrome reliefs  (battles  of  Amazons)  and  with  handsome  figures 
on  the  lid.  On  the  upper  floor  are  smaller  antiquities,  vases,  gold 
ornaments,  weapons,  etc.  Among  these  are  an  antique  set  of  false 
teeth  (3rd  room),  and  a  fine  bowl  with  red  figures,  which  bears  the 
names  of  Oltos  and  Euxitheos  as  the  artists  and  represents  the 
Arrival  of  Bacchus  in  Olympus,  the  types  of  the  deities  recalling 
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tlie  character  of  pre-Phidlan  art.  The  last  rooms  contain  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  excavations  carried  on  since  1881  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  Necropolis.  The  pottery  is  of  the  rudest  description  and  was 
evidently  produced  without  the  aid  of  a  wheel.  Four  cinerary  urns 
in  the  form  of  huts  give  us  an  idea  of  the  Italian  dwelling  of  the 
period.  The  conical  helmets,  with  hars  at  the  top,  were  evidently 
imported;  their  type  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the 
^Apices',  or  caps  of  the  Roman  priests.  Among  the  remaining  con- 
tents are  Carthaginian  scarahaei  and  idols  in  vitreous  paste. 

The  Palazzo  Bruschi  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities; and  a  few  Etruscan  and  Roman  relics  are  also  preserved  in 
the  Oiardino  Bruschi,  outside  the  town.  —  Corneto  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  sea  with  Monte  Argentario  (p.  5)  and  the  neigh- 
houring  islands,  and  also  an  interesting  survey  of  the  bleak  environs. 

On  the  TurcAtna,  a  stony  hill  opposite  (N.E.),  separated  by  a 
ravine  from  Montarozzi,  the  hill  of  the  tombs,  lay  Tabquinii,  a  town 
with  walls  about  5  M.  in  circumference.  Its  last  remains  were 
destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corneto  in  1307.  No  ruins  are  now 
visible  save  scanty  vestiges  of  walls  and  substructions. 

The  ^Necropolis  spreads  over  a  great  part  of  the  hill  upon  which 
the  town  itself  stands.  The  fee  for  a  guide  (see  p.  6)  should  not 
exceed  5  fr.  Hurried  visitors  may  take  a  carriage  (one-horse  3-5, 
two-horse  6-10  fr.,  according  to  time  occupied).  The  most  distant 
tombs  are  2.  M.  from  the  town.  The  tumuli  which  distinguished  the 
tombs  externally  have  been  entirely  destroyed;  the  subterranean  rock- 
hewn  chambers  now  alone  remain.  Even  in  ancient  times  the  tombs 
were  frequently  plundered  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  trinkets  they 
contained,  and  modern  excavations  have  despoiled  them  of  every  mov- 
able object  that  remained.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  their  arrangement 
and  the  good  preservation  of  their  paintings,  a  visit  to  them  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  form  an  idea  of  the  civili- 
sation, art,  and  religion  of  the  Etruscans.  The  decoration  is  in  a 
style  that  was  prevalent  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  southern  Etruria, 
and  indicates  a  close  relationship  to  Hellenic  art.  —  The  following 
(especially  Nos.  7, 11, 14,  and  19)  are  the  most  interesting  tombs :  — 

Ko.  4.  Orolia  della  Caecia  del  Cignale  (boar-hunt),  or  Grotta  Quereiola. 
The  faded  paintings,  copied  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  (p.  364),  represent  a 
banquet  with  music  and  dancing,  and  a  boar-hunt.  —  Opposite  to  this  tomb  — 

No.  7.  Oroita  del  Convito  Funebre^  or  del  Triclinio,  also  with  the  re- 
presentation of  a  banquet.  The  admirable  drawing  bears  witness  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  best  period  of  archaic  Greek  art.  The  men  here,  as  in  the 
others,  are  coloured  dark  red,  the  women  sketched  in  outline  on  the  walls 
in  whitish  colours. 

No.  10.  Orotta  del  Morto,  small;  mourning  for  the  deceased,  and  dancers. 

No.  11.  Orotta  del  Tifone,  more  extensive,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
pillar,  on  which  are  Tjrphons,  or  winged  genii  of  death  terminating  in  ser^ 
pents.  The  sarcophagi  bear  Latin  as  well  as  Etruscan  inscriptions,  a  proof 
that  they  belong  to  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  To  the  right  on  the  wall 
are  souls  escorted  by  genii ;  below  them  is  Charon  with  the  hammer. 

No.  12.  Qrotta  degli  Scudi  or  delle  Quattro  Sttmze^  with  banqueting  scenes. 
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-  Xo.  13.  Orotta  del  CardinaUy  the  most  spaeioiu  tomb  at  Tarquinii, 
supported  by  four  pillars,  opened  in  the  18th  century ;  colours  almost  entirely 
faded. 

No.  14.  Orotta  deW  Oreo,  or  dei  Bolifmno:  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
a  banquet;  in  the  one  beyond  it^  a  scene  from  the  infernal  regions,  with 
Pluto,  Proserpine,  Qeryon,  Tiresias,  Agamemnon,  Memnon,  and  Theseus ; 
in  a  niche  is  Ulysses  blinding  Polyphemus.  —  The  paintings  here  exhibit 
unmistakable  Greek  influence. 

"So,  15.  Grotta  dei  Vaai  D^finti,  and  No.  16.  Grotia  del  Vecchio^  with 
banquets  and  dances,  both  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.  G. 

No.  18.  Orotta  delle  heritioniy  so  called  from  the  numerous  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, with  warlike  trials  of  skill. 

Ko.  19.  Orotta  del  Barone,  so  called  from  the  Hanoverian  ambassa- 
dor Baron  Eestner,  by  whom  it  was  opened,  contains  warlike  games,  riders, 
etc.,  partly  in  the  archaic  style ;  colours  well  preserved. 

Ko.  20.  Orotta  delle  Bighe^  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron  Stackelberg. 
A  copy  of  the  paintings  (funereal  games  and  dances)  in  the  Vatican. 

Ko.  23.  Orotta  degli  Auguri  (with  funereal  games;  a  criminal  with 
veiled  head  fighting  with  a  large  masti£^  hounded  on  by  a  figure  in  a 
mask),  of  the  same  date  as  Nos.  15  and  16. 

ToieamUa  (p.  101 ;  carriage  8  fr.)  lies  about  ISVs  H.  to  the  K.E.  of  Corneto. 

The  train  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Corneto ,  which  remains 
visible  for  a  long  time.  To  the  right ,  farther  on ,  is  the  insigni- 
ficant Porto  CUmentinOy  which  is  entirely  abandoned  in  summer  on 
account  of  the  malaria.  This  may  be  the  ancient  Qraviscaey  the 
seaport  of  Tarquinii.  The  horizon  is  bounded  inland  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Tolfa  (see  below).  The  line  crosses  the  Mignone  (the  ancient 
Minio), 

1561/2  ^*  Civit&  Vecohia.  —Hotels.  Albbbgo  Tbrmalk  Tiu.iAN0,Viale 
Garibaldi,  on  the  sea,  with  baths,  B.  3,  B.  1/2,  pens.  9  fr.,  well  spoken  of; 
Albbboo  d'Italia,  also  on  the  sea.  —  RaUway  Restaurant^  good.  —  British 
Consular  Agent,  L.  Sperandio;  American,  James  B.  Ingle;  Lloyd''s  Agents, 
A.  Belletlieri  A  Co.  —  Steamer  to  Elba^  see  p.  13 ;  to  Oolfo  Arand  in  Sardinia 
once  daily,  see  Baedeiev^s  Southern  Italy. 

Civith  Vecchiaj  the  seaport  of  Rome  (sea-bathing),  with  11,941 

inhab.,  is  the  ancient  Centum  Cellae,  whose  harbour  was  planned 

by  Trajan.   It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  828,  but  in  854  the 

inhabitants  returned  into  the  ^ancient  city\   The  fortifications,  built 

in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  were  restored  in  the  19th  cent,  by  the 

French.   The  entrance  to  the  harbour  (217  acres  in  extent),  in  front 

of  which  lies  a  small  fortified  island  with  a  lighthouse,  is  defended 

by  two  towers. 

A  good  road  leads  to  the  N.E.  from  Givitk  Vecchia  past  the  (3  M.) 
ruins  of  some  ancient  baths  (Aquae  Tauri)^  and  by  (8  H.)  Allumiere,  to 
(10  M.)  Tolfa  (1820  ft. ;  diligence  once  daily  in  4  hrs.,  returning  in  3  hrs.; 
fare  2V2  fr.),  the  chief  place  among  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  same 
name  (2010  ft.).  Although  extinct,  they  still  emit  vapours  which  deposit 
sulphur  and  alum.  The  mines  are  no  longer  of  great  importance,  but  the 
scenery  is  picturesque. 

The  line  traverses  a  dreary  tract,  running  parallel  with  the 
ancient  Via  Aurelia  near  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Palo.  On  clear  days 
the  Alban  and  Yolscian  Mts.  are  visible,  and  still  farther  off  the 
"■''>nte  Circeo  (p.  447).    The  best  views  are  on  the  right  till  Ron>e 

[>proached,  and  then  on  the  left. 
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The  tiain  passes  near  Cape  LinarOy  where  the  Torre  Chiaruccia, 
now  a  signal  -  station ,  indicates  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castrum 
Novum.  —  164  M.  Santa  Marinella,  with  a  castle  of  the  Odescalchi 
(1561-80),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Punicum,  ■ —  169V2  M.  Santa 
Severa,  a  picturesque  baronial  castle,  now  the  property  of  the  Santo 
Spirito  Hospital  at  Rome  (p.  317).  Here  in  ancient  times  lay  Pyrgi, 
the  harbour  of  Caere  (p.  433).  Important  remains  of  the  ancient 
polygonal  walls  may  still  be  seen ;  the  once  celebrated  temple  of 
Eileithyia  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse  in  B.C.  384. 

171  M.  Furbara,  The  solitary  towers  on  the  shore  were  erected  in 
the  16th  cent.,  for  protection  against  the  dreaded  Turkish  corsairs. 

177  M.  PalOi  with  a  chateau  and  villa  of  the  Odescalchi,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  AUium  (p.  433),  where  Pompey  and. 
Antoninus  Pius  possessed  country-residences.  A  short  branch-line 
runs  hence  to  the  frequented  sea-baths  of  Ladispoli,  founded  by 
Prince  Odescalchi  [fine  beach;  special  trains  from  Rome  on  Sun. 
and  Thurs.).  —  181 1/2  M.  Palidoro. 

The  line  now  turns  to  the  right,  towards  the  groves  of  (186  V2  M^O 
Maccarese,  the  ancient  Fregenaej  on  the  Arr(me,  the  Aroof  tie  ancients 
(p.  104).  We  then  skirt  the  former  Stagno  di  Maecarese,  which  is 
now  being  reclaimed  (^Bonffiche  di  Maccarese^  comp.  p.  438). 

193  M.  Ponte  Oalera,  whence  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Fiumicino 
(p.  436).  Near  (197  M.)  Magliana  the  Tiber  becomes  visible,  and 
the  line  follows  its  course  (comp.  Map,  p.  380).  A  freer  view  is 
now  obtained  of  the  extensive  Campagna;  to  the  right,  in  the  back- 
ground, the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  407;  comp.  panorama,  p.  378),  and  to 
the  left  the  Sabine  Mts. ;  in  the  foreground  is  San  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura 
(p.  397). 

201  M,  Roma  San  Paolo,  outside  the  Porta  Portese  (change 
carriages  for  Traatevere^  comp.  p.  136).  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber 
and  skirts  the  S.E.  walls  of  Rome.  To  the  left  are  seen  the  Monte 
Testaccio,  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  the  Aventine,  the  Lateran  with 
the  statues  crowning  its  facade,  and  finally,  just  before  the  station 
is  entered,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica.  —  205  M. 
Roma  Tuscolaria. 

2O6V2  M.  Rome,  —  Arrival,  see  p.  135. 


2.  From  Leghorn  to  Volterra. 

Railway  via  Gecina  to  Volterra  atation,  5OV2M.,  in  3V4  hrs.  Express 
to  Gecina  (no  through-connection)  6  fr.  65,  4  fr.  65  e. ;  ordinary  trains  6  fr.  5, 
4  fr.  25,  2  fr.  75  c;  from  Gecina  to  Volterra  station  3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  45,  1  fr. 
60  e.  —  DiuoBNCB  from  the  station  to  Volterra  (7  M.)  in  IV2  hrs.  (fare 
IVs  Ar*  t  one-horse  carr.  4,  two-horse  6  fr.).  Luggage  may  be  left  at  the 
station  at  Gecina. 

Volterra  may  also  be  reached  from  Pontedera,  a  station  on  the  Flor- 
ence and  Pisa  line,  by  driving  up  the  vallev  of  the  Era  (5-6  hrs.).  A  private 
diligence  (fare  3  fr.)  performs  the  journey  thrice  weekly. 
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Leghorn,  see  Baedelter's  Northern  Italy.  To  (311/2  M.)  Cecina, 
see  p.  3.  The  'branch-line  ascends  hence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cecina^  traversing  a  district  of  great  mineral  wealth  (copper,  ala- 
baster, and  serpentine).  — -  572  ^'  Riparhelkt;  the  village  lies  2^2  ^* 
to  the  N.;  IOV2  M.  Casino  di  Terra;  ii%  M.  PonU  Qvnori, 

19  M.   Volterra.    The  station  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 

hill  on  which  the  town  lies.    The  extensive  salt-works  (Saline)  in 

the  vicinity  supply  the  whole  of  Tuscany.  The  rock-salt,  resembling 

that  of  the  Wieliczka  mines  In  Galicia,  is  found  in  lenticular  form, 

embedded  in  a  tertiary  deposit  of  marl. 

The  following  excursion,  which  may  be  accomplished  either  by  diligence 
or  carriage  (carr.  from  Volterra  station  to  Larderello  and  back  10,  with 
two  horses  18  fr.),  is  interesting  to  geologists.  Beyond  Pomarance  (1204  ft. ; 
•diligence  in  2  hrs.,  fare  l^/sfrji  a  pleasant  town,  with  a  large  ch&tean  of 
Count  Larderello,  we  drive  on  to  (3  hrs.)  Larderello  on  the  AfonU  Cerboli^ 
the  central  point  of  the  boracic  acid  works  belonging  to  the  Larderello 
family.  The  vapoar  of  the  volcanic  gas-springs  (soffioni)  is  passed  through 
water-tanks  (lagoni),  depositing  its  content  of  boric  acid  (acido  borlco) 
in  the  water,  which  is  afterwards  evaporated.  The  entire  output  of  these 
works  is  sent  to  England,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  in  potteries  as  an  in- 
gredient in  the  production  of  glaze.  —  The  excursion  may  be  extended 
towards  the  S.,  Yi&  Bagno  al  Morbo  (with  springs,  good  for  gout,  used 
perhaps  by  the  Romans,  and  called  by  them  Aquae  Volaierranae),  CatteU 
nuovo  di  Val  di  Ceeina  (1860  ft. ',  diligence  from  Pomarance  in  21/2  hrs.,  fare 
IV2  fr.),  SassOy  and  MonteroiondOy  to  Massa  Marittima  (p.  4),  a  drive  of 
3  hrs.  more.  Kear  Sasso  and  Monterotondo  in  particular  the  country  is 
covered  with  clouds  of  steam  and  the  hot  surface  of  the  earth  with  .in- 
crustations of  sulphur,  sulphate  of  iron,  etc.  Near  Monterotondo  is  the 
hot  Lago  Zolforeo^  with  evaporation-works  belonging  to  a  French  firm. 

The  road  from  the  station  to  (5  M.)  Volterra  ascends  (diligence 
and  carriage,  see  p.  10).  The  country,  owing  to  the  barren  clay 
soil,  worn  into  channels  by  the  rain,  presents  a  peculiarly  bleak 
appearance. 

Volterra.  —  Albesoo  Nazionale  (PI.  a).  Piazza  dei  Ponti  1,  B.  IVs- 
2  fr.,  very  fair.  —  Caffk  Bardola,  J?iazza  Maggiore.  —  Post  &  Telbgsaph 
Office,  in  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  (PI.  18). 

The  celebrated  Alabaster  Works  of  Volterra  have  lately  lost  in  im- 
portance. The  ordinary  kinds  of  alabaster  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  the 
more  valuable  in  the  mines  of  Castellina  Marittima^  on  Monte  Vitalba 
(2210  ft.),  5y«  M.  from  Rlparbella  (see  above).  The  traveller  should  visit 
the  interesting  workshops,  where  the  prices  are  lower  than  at  Florence 
or  Leghorn. 

Volterra  (1784  ft.),  an  episcopal  residence  with  5522  inhab., 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  cities,  commanding  in  clear 
weather  charming  prospects  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Pisa,  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  sea  with  the  islands  of  Gorgona,  Elba,  Capraia, 
and  Corsica. 

Volterra  (the  Etniscan  Velathri,  the  Volaterrae  of  the  Romans)  was 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and  wa«  so  strongly 
fortified  that  during  the  civil  wars  it  withstood  a  siege  by  Sulla's  troops 
for  two  years.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  municipium,  but  gradually 
fell  to  decay  and  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  10th  century.  It  was  re-erected 
tinder  the  Othos,  but  does  not  now  cover  one-third  of  its  ancient  area. 
la  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  free  town,  and  from  this  period  date  the 
best  buildings;  but  it  became  subject  to  Florence  in  1361.    The  last  revolt 
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of  the  inhabitants  against  the  Florentines  terminated  in  1472,  when  the 
town  was  taken  and  ruthlessly  pillaged.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  sat- 
irist Persins  (34-62  A.D.)  and  of  the  painter  Daniele  da  Volterra  (see  below). 

Among  the  antiquities  the  ancient  *To'WN  "Walls,  7960  yds. 
or  about  4^2  M*  ^n  circumference,  and  nearly  three  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  Fiesole  and  Cortona,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  Their  dimensions  (40  ft.  in  height,  13  ft.  in  thickness) 
and  construction  in  horizontal  courses  of  rectangular  limestone  blocks 
(*panchina')  are  best  inspected  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  present  town 
(near  Santa  Ohiara,  outside  the  Porta  San  Francesco,  to  the  left), 
and  outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina  (N.).  One  of  the  ancient  gateways, 
the  *PoBrA  all'Abco,  20  ft.  in  height,  is  also  stiU  in  existence. 
The  corbels  are  adorned  with  unrecognizable  heads.  II  PortonCj 
another  ancient  gateway,  outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  has  been 
much  altered.  Outside  the  same  gate,  below  the  burying-ground,  is 
situated  the  ancient  Necropolis^  about  halfway  up  the  hill,  at  the  place 
now  called  San  Marmi.   All  the  tombs  have  been  closed  up  again. 

The  Palazzo  dbi  Psiobi  (PI.  19),  now  the  Munictpio,  in  the  Piazza 
Maggiore,  a  handsome  edifice,  was  begun  in  1208  and  completed  in 
1257;  the  exterior  is  adorned  with  mediaeval  coats-of-arms.  The 
first  floor  contains  a  collection  of  pictures,  among  which  are:  Luca 
Signorellij  Madonna  with  six  saints  and  two  angels,  1491  (much 
injured);  Dom.  Ohirlandajo,  SS.  Actinea  and  Graeciana. 

Adjoining,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  •Oathedeal 
(PI.  8),  consecrated  in  1120  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  and  said  to  have 
been  enlarged  in  1264  by  Niccolb  Pisano, 

IVTKRioB.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  reliefs  from  the 
life  of  SS.  Begulas  and  Octavianus  (14th  cent.) ;  the  pulpit  is  adorned  with 
sculptnres  of  the  early  13th  century.  The  two  angels  with  candelabra 
on  the  high-altar  are  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  sarcophagus  of  St.  Octavianus 
is  by  Raffatle  (Holi  (1522);  the  elaborate  roof  by  Fr,  Capriani  (1570).  — 
In  the  S.  transept  is  a  fine  wooden  group  (13th  cent.)  of  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  The  chapel  of  San  Carlo,  opposite,  contains  on  the  left  an 
*Annunciation  by  Signorelli  (1491),  of  rich  colouring  and  attractive  grace ; 
on  the  right,  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni^  Nativity  (1470),  and  Rouo  FiorenHno, 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (unfinished);  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  Altar-piece  (1411); 
Leonardo  da  Pistoja^  Madonna,  with  four  saints  (1516). 

Opposite  to  the  cathedral  rises  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni 
(PL  6),  an  octagonal  church,  erected  in  the  13th  cent.,  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  The  fine  arch  of  the 
high-altar  is  by  Balsinelli  da  Settignano  (16th  cent.),  the  octagonal 
font  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1502) ,  and  the  ciborium  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  (1471). 

San  Lino  (PI.  13),  a  church  founded  in  1480  by  Baffaele  Ma/feij 
contains  the  tomb  of  that  scholar,  with  a  recumbent  statue  by  Silvio 
da  Fiesole  (1522). 

In  the  Via  Biceiarelli  is  the  house  in  which  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
the  celebrated  pupil  of  Michael  Augelo,  was  born  in  1509  (he  died 
at  Rome  in  1566).  The  house  still  belongs  to  the  family  of  Ricciarelli, 
who  possess  a  fine  Elias,  by  the  artist. 
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San  Fsahobsoo  (PI.  10)  contain*  the  Gothic  CappeUa  deUa  Croee 
of  1315,  with  ftesGoes  from  the  life  of  the  Sayionr  and  the  legend  of 
the  Gross  by  Cennino  Cennini  (1410). 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Yolterra  is  the  *Mu8bo  Guabnaoci 
(PI.  20),  in  the  Palazzo  Tagasai,  containing  a  valaable  collection  of 
inscriptions,  coins,  bronzes,  statues,  and  vases.  Director,  Dr.  Ezio 
Solaini.  Admission  9  to  3,  4,  or  5,  1  fr.  Free  cards  of  admission, 
entitling  to  a  half-hour  visit,  are  issued  on  Sun.,  9-1,  at  the  Uflizio 
di  Polizia  Municipale,  in  the  Municipio  (p.  11). 

The  maseum,  established  in  1731,  and  greatly  enriched  bv  the  collections 
of  the  erudite  Mario  Ouanuieei  in  1781,  was  in  1878  admirably  arranged 
by  CavaUere  N,  Maffti,  Seven  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  and  as  many  on 
the  upper  are  occnpied  by  the  collection  of  Qintrary  Um»  (upwards  of 
600).  These  are  generally  about  3  ft.  in  length,  and  date  from  the  latest 
period  of  Etruscan  art .  i.  e.  the  8rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.C.  The  subjects  are 
more  interesting  than  the  execution,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very 
mediocre.  A  few  of  the  urns  are  made  of  terracotta  and  sandstone ,  but 
most  of  them  are  of  the  alabaster  of  the  environs.  On  the  lid  is  the  greatly 
reduced  recumbent  ef&gy  of  the  deceased ;  the  sides  are  adorned  with 
reliefs ,  and  some  of  them  bear  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  The  re- 
presentations on  Uie  urns  are  partly  derived  from  the  peculiar  sphere  of 
Etruscan  life,  partly  from  Greek  mythology.  From  the  former,  parting 
scenes  are  the  most  frequent ;  the  deceased,  equipped  as  a  rider,  is  escorted 
by  a  messenger  who  bears  a  long  sack  containing  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney or  is  accompanied  by  Charon  with  the  hammer.  Sacrifices  and  funeral 
processions  occur  frequently,  as  well  as  banquets ,  races,  contests  of  skill, 
etc.  Greek  mythology  has  supplied  an  abundant  selection  of  subjects ,  «.g. 
Ulysses  with  the  Sirens  and  with  Circe,  the  abduction  of  Helen,  death  of 
Clytemnestra,  Orestes  and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (the  gate  a 
copy  of  the  Porta  air  Arco,  p.  11),  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  CBdipus  and 
the  Sphinx ,  CEdipus  slaying  his  father.  There  is  a  singular  blending  of 
luxuriance  and  melancholy  in  the  subjects  and  treatment  of  these  works, 
and  the  same  peculiarity  is  often  observed  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  Etruscan  art.  —  Five  other  rooms  contain  marble  sculptures  (archaic 
relief  in  tufa  of  a  warrior),  vases  (mostly  of  a  later  style),  coins,  bronzes, 
utensils,  gold  ornaments,  and  fine  glass  vessels.  —  In  the  third  story  are 
the  Arehivei  and  the  LUfraiy^  containing  90,000  vols.,  and  a  collection  of 
coins  and  seals.  On  the  staircase  are  a  frieze  in  relief  from  San  Giusto 
(see  below)  and  oflier  mediaeval  sculptures. 

The  CiTADBL  (FofiexMa)y  now  a  house  of  correction,  and  shown 
only  by  permission  of  the  Sotto-Prefetto,  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
Bocea  Antica,  erected  on  the  ancient  town- walls  in  1343  by  Walter 
de  Brienne,  Dnke  of  Athens,  and  the  Rocea  Nuova^  built  by  the 
Florentines  after  the  capture  of  the  town  (see  p.  11).  At  the  some 
time  the  latter  constructed  the  tower  II  MattiOy  which  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  political  offenders.  Not  far  off,  to  the  W.,  is  the  Piscina, 
an  ancient  reservoir,  with  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by  six  pillars. 

Outside  the  Porta  San  Francesco  is  the  ruined  Somaneaqne  church  of 
Santo  Ste/ano,  near  which,  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  Prato  Marxio^  are  a 
fountain  and  a  Roman  portrait-statue.  —  Farther  from  the  town,  between 
the  churches  of  San  Giusto  (18th  cent.)  and  La  Badia(i030;  spoiled),  lies 
a  deep  ravine  called  Le  Balte,  which  was  comparatively  recently  formed 
by  erosion  and  continues  to  widen.  The  old  church  of  San  Giusto  was 
swallowed  up  by  it  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  the  celebrated  Camaldulensian 
^bey  of  San  Salvatore^  founded  in  the  11th  cent.,  is  threatened  with  the 
me  fate. 
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About  Vs  V.  to  the  K.B.  of  the  Porta  a  Selci  is  the  convent  of  Baa 
OirolamOf  the  vestibule-chapels  of  which  contain  terracotta  altar-pieces 
from  the  studio  of  tiie  Robbia^g,  one  representing  St.  Francis  with  SS.  Clara 
and  Louis,  another  the  Last  Judpuent  (1501).  In  the  church  is  an  Annun- 
ciation by  Benvenuto  di  Cfionarmi  (1A66).  —  Farther  on  are  the  Villa  Inghirami 
and  an  Etruican  Tomb^  in  which  the  burial-urns  are  still  in  Htu  (the  gar- 
dener supplies  a  light,  V*  ^'0- 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  copper -mines  (miniere  di 
ram*)  of  (kiporeiano^  to  the  W.  of  Monteeatini  di  Vol  di  Ceeina^  10  M.  to 
the  W.  of  Volterra  (diligence  in  2hrs.,  fare  IV2  fr. ;  returning  in  li/shr., 
1  fr. ;  one-horse  carr.  6,  two-horse  10  fr.).  The  carriage-road  leads  across 
the  hill  of  La  Baccheitona  to  Monteeatini ^  on  the  summit  of  the  SelagiU^ 
a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  The  square  tower  of  the  old  castle  commands 
an  extensive  prospect.  The  mines  have  been  worked  since  the  15th  cent., 
and  the  operations  were  successful  till  within  recent  years.  The  present 
proprietor  is  Count  Buturlin.  The  mineral  is  found  in  pockets  or  clusters, 
between  serpentine,  known  here  as  gahbro  verdey  and  ragged  masses  of 
gaM»ro  rouo^  or  red  trachyte.  A  number  of  peaks,  such  as  Monte  delV  Abete, 
Poggio  Croee,  and  Monte  Mtusij  which  were  upheaved  during  the  tertiary 
period  through  the  surrounding  sandstone  and  limestone,  consist  of  gabbro 
rosso.  The  view  from  Monte  Maui  (2030  ft.)  or  from  Poggio  Croce 
(1942  ft.  \  Vs  ^i*'  f'om  Monteeatini)  extends  from  the  heights  near  jfassa  and 
Carrara  towards  the  N.  to  Monte  Amiata  on  the  S.,  and  embraces  the  sea 
-  with  the  islands  of  Elba,  Capraia,  and  Corsica. 

Feom  Voltkbba  to  Collb  di  Val  d'^Elsa,  I6V2  M.,  diligence  once  daily 
in  31/1  hrs.  (fare  3  fr.  \  one-horse  carr.  8,  two-horse  14  fr.).  The  highroad 
leads  through  an  undulating  district.  To  the  left  is  seen  San  Cfimignano 
(p.  16),  to  which  a  good  road  (fine  views)  diverges  after  TVs  M.  (reaching 
it  after  11  M.  more;  pedestrians  may  take  a  short-cut,  diverging  2V2  M. 
farther  on,  vi^  Ransa  and  San  Donaio).  To  the  right  lies  Pomarance  (p.  10). 
Colle  di  Val  S  EUa,  see  p.  16. 


3.  Elba  and  the  Tuscan  Islands. 

A  visit  to  Elba  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  lover  of  nature.  From 
PioHBiNo  (p.  8)  steamers  of  the  Navigatione  Oenerale  Italiana  ply  twice  daily 
in  li/s  hr.  On  Sun.  morning,  on  the  return  -  voyage,  they  call  at  Bio 
Marina  and  Porto  Longone.  —  From  Leohobn  (p.  3)  a  steamer  of  the  same 
company  starts  on  Tues.  morning;  it  touches  at  Gorgona,  Capraia,  and 
Marciana ,  reaches  Portoferraio  (16  fr.  6  or  10  fr.  70  c. ;  fee  for  embarking 
or  disembarking  50  c.),  and  goes  on  next  morning  to  Piombino  (see  above), 
Bio  Marino,  Porto  Longone,  and  Marina  di  Gampo  in  Elba,  Pianosa,  Talamone, 
and  Porto  Santo  Stefano  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  On  Thurs.  night  it  goes  on 
to  Civita  Vecchia  (p.  8).  On  the  return  to  Leghorn  it  leaves  Civitk  Vecchia 
at  noon  on  Thurs.,  Porto  Santo  Stefano  on  Frid.  night,  and  Portoferraio  on 
Bat.  morning.  Another  steamer,  starting  on  Frid.  morning,  follows  the 
same  route  to  Pianosa  and  lies  to  for  the  night  in  Porto  Longone;  it  returns 
from  Pianosa  on  Sat.,  from  Portoferraio  on  >(on.  morning. 

About  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leghorn  rises  the  cliff  of  Meloriay  where 
the  Pisans  were  so  signally  defeated  by  the  Genoese  in  1284  that 
they  never  regained  their  former  supremacy.  Farther  to  the  W. 
(211/2  M.  from  Leghorn)  is  Gorgona  (836  ft.),  a  sterile  island,  in- 
habited by  fishermen.  Between  the  latter  and  Elba  lies  (40  M.) 
Capraia  (1466  ft. ;  12  sq.  M.  in  area),  called  by  the  ancients  Capraria^ 
^island  of  goats*,  with  560  inhab.,  where  wine  is  produced. 

Elba,  a  rocky  island  with  steep  cliffs  and  25,043  inhab.,  is  about 
19  M.  long,  6V2  M.  broad,  and  140  sq.  M.  in  area.    It  lies  51/2  M. 
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to  the  S.W.  of  Piombino  (p.  3),  beyond  the  Islets  of  Palmaiola  and 
Cerboli,  Like  GigUo  and  Monte  Gristo  (p.  15),  It  forms  part  of  a 
sunken  mountain  range  that  stretches  from  Tuscany  towards  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  and  is  mostly  of  granite  formation,  supporting  strata 
of  schist  and  limestone.  The  iron  ores  (iron-glance)  which  are 
found  embedded  in  the  limestone  both  in  pockets  and  in  layers, 
though  of  earlier  origin,  are  probably  also  Tuscan.  The  mining  and 
export  of  iron  has  from  time  immemorial  formed  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  most  of  the  islanders,  others  being  supported  by  the  tunny 
and  sardine  fisheries.  In  1898  ore  to  the  amount  of  183,652  tons 
was  extracted ,  of  a  value  of  106,500 1,  (for  the  whole  of  Italy  the 
amount  was  190,110  tons,  value  109,800 ^).  The  highest  point  of 
the  island  is  Monte  Capanne  (3340  ft),  on  the  W.,  an  imposing  mass 
of  granite  with  a  superflcicd  covering  of  slate  at  the  base,  and 
containing  veins  of  porphyry  and  rare  minerals.  The  slopes  facing 
the  mainland  produce  admirable  wine  and  fruit,  especially  near 

Capoliverif  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Calamita  (1355  ft.). 

ElbOy  Lat.  Ilva,  Greek,  Aethalia  (*soot  island"),  was  subject  to  the  Pisans 
after  the  iOth  cent,  then  to  Genoa  (1290),  to  Lucca,  and  to  the  Appiani 
of  Piombino ,  and  was  finally  presented  by  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  to  Duke 
Cosimo  I.  of  Florence.  On  the  deposition  of  Xapoleon  I.  the  island  was 
ceded  to  him  with  full  sovereign  rights,  and  he  resided  there  from  May  5th, 
1814,  to  Feb.  26th,  1816  (see  below).  The  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  second 
Treaty  of  Paris  restored  Elba  to  Tuscany,  along  with  which  it  waa 
anneiced  by  Piedmont  in  1860. 

The  steamer  from  Piombino  rounds  the  Capo  delta  Vite  and  enters 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Porto ferraio  (Albergo  L' Ape  Elbana,  fair ;  Brit. 
vice-consul,  G.  Tonietti;  Lloyd's  agent,  G.  Darmanin),  the  capital  of 
the  island  (5970  inhab.),  which  is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains.  Halfway  up  the  hill,  above  the  harbour,  in  a  garden 
between  the  Forts  Stella  and  Falcone,  which  were  erected  by  Cosimo  I. 
in  1548,  stands  the  former  Palace  of  Napoleon,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  bay  in  front  and  of  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  Piombino 
at  the  back.  Below,  on  the  harbour,  is  the  prison  for  galley-convicts 
(Bagno  penale).  About  4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Portof erraio ,  on  the 
slope  of  Monte  San  Martino  (1214  ft.),  Is  the  ViUa  Napoleone,  which 
was  used  as  a  residence  by  the  Emperor,  and  is  now  carefully  kept 
in  repair  by  its  present  proprietor,  Signor  Pilade  de  Buono  (the 
Egyptian  hall*should  be  noticed).  The  contents  of  the  museum  built 
by  Prince  Demidoff  opposite  the  villa  have  been  sold  j  the  building 
now  contains  a  natural  history  collection.  There  is  a  third  house  of 
the  Emperor,  still  less  pretending,  near  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Monte  (2056  ft.),  on  the  N.  slope  of  Monte  Capanne  (see  above). 

An  excursion  to  the  iron-mines  (}/%  day)  is  best  maide  from  Portoferraio 
by  taking  a  boat  to  Magazzini^   and  walking  or  riding  thence  (horse  there 


The  ferriferous  strata  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  recognised  at  a 
distance  by  the  reddish-black  appearance  of  the  hills.  The  Torre  del  GHove 
(1155  ft.  i  view)  rises  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Eio  Marina.    About  S'/a  M.  to  th6 
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8.   of  Bio  dell*  Elba,  in  a  deep  bay,  lies  the  picturesque  strongbold  of 
Porto  Longone^  founded  by  the  Spaniards. 

About  71/3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Elba  lies  the  island  of  Fianosa  (6  M. 
in  area),  the  ancient  Planasia^  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  perfectly 
flat.  To  this  island  Agrippa  Postumus,  grandson  of  Augustus,  was  once 
banished,  and  to  him  are  referred  the  considerable  Roman  remains  which 
itill  exist  here.  —  Farther  to  the  S.  (25  M.  from  Elba)  rises  Monte  Cristo 
(21!M  ft. ;  6  M.  in  area;  the  ancient  Ogla»a%  consisting,  like  Elba  and  Oiglio, 
of  granite  rock.  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  has  a  shooting-lodge  here,  and  the  islet 
also  contains  the  ruins  of  a  Gamaldulensian  monastery  founded  in  the  13th 
and  destroyed  by  pirates  in  the  16th  century.  The  name  of  the  island  has 
acquired  world-wide  fame  owing  to  the  novel  *Le  Comte  de  Monte  Christo* 
by  the  elder  Dumas  (1844-45).  —  About  9  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  Monte 
Argentario  (p.  5)  is  <Hglio,  Lat.  Igilivm  (1634  ft.),  a  considerable  island 
(2850  inhab.)  containing  granite-quarries  and  vineyards.  Kear  the  harbour, 
Porto^  are  vestiges  of  a  Roman  palace.  A  steamer  plies  every  morning,  except 
Sun.,  from  Porto  Santo  Stefano  (p.  5)  to  Giglio,  returning  in  the  afternoon. 

4.  From  Florence  to  Siena  vi&  Empoli. 

59  M.  Railway  in  8-3»/4  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  6,  7  fr.  76,  5  fr.).  No  quick 
trains;  through-carriages  by  some  trains.  —  From  Florence  to  Siena  by 
Road,  43  M.,  a  delightful  drive  of  9-10  hrs.  (carr.  and  pair  60-70  fr.),  via 
San  Catdano  in  Vol  di  Ptsa  and  (26  M.)  Poggihomi  (p.  16). 

Florence,  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy.  —  6  M.  San  Donnino; 
the  valley  of  the  Arno  expands.  7  M.  Signa,  with  its  grey  pinnacles 
and  towers ,  is  famed  for  its  straw-plaiting.  The  line  crosses  the 
Ombrone  and  enters  the  defile  of  the  Oonfolina^  between  the  middle 
and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arno.  We  cross  the  Arno.  16  M.  Monte" 
lupo.    Farther  on  we  cross  the  small  river  Pesa. 

20  M.  Empoli  (^Alb,  del  Sole;  Rail,  Restaurant,  poor),  a  town 
with  20,300  inhab.,  with  antiquated  buildings  and  narrow  streets, 
situated  in  a  fertile  district.  Halt  of  6-25  min. ;  passengers  for  Siena 
hare  often  to  change  carriages.  The  main  line  pursues  a  W.  di- 
rection towards  Pisa  and  Leghorn ;  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy, 

The  line  to  Siena  ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Elsa,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  right,  on  the  hill,  San  Miniato  al 
Tedescho,  once  an  imperial  palace  of  Frederick  £arbarossa.  221/2  M. 
Ponte  a  JElsa ;  26  M.  Qranaiolo.  30  M.  Castel  Fiorentino ;  the  town,  on 
the  slope  (354  ft.)  to  the  left,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Vol  d'Elsa, 

35  M.  Certaldo  (426  ft. ;  Albergo  della  Stazione,  Via  Umberto 
Primo,  near  the  station,  R.  1,  d^j.  II/2,  D.  2fr.),  with  4622  inhab., 
lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  It  was  the  family-home  of  Oiovanni 
Boccaccio,  who  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1313,  and  died  here  in  1375.  A 
statue  of  him,  by  Passaglia,  was  erected  In  the  principal  square  In  1875. 
His  tomb  in  the  churqh  of  Santi  Michele  e  Jacopo,  erected  in  1503, 
was  removed  in  1783,  and  its  remains  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Ca^a 
di  Boccaccio,  close  by,  which  was  restored  in  1823  by  the  March esa 
Carlotta  Lenzoni-Medici,  and  furnished  with  old  household-effects. 
The  tower  commands  a  pretty  view.  The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  which  is 
adorned  with  coats-of-arms  and  coptainp  some  defaced  frescoes,  is 
now  a  'national  monument'. 
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A  carriage-road  leads  trom  Certaldo  to  (7  M.)  San  Oimignano  (see  below  \ 
one-horse  carr.,  1  pers.  3,  2-3  pers.  4,  there  and  back  with  5  hrs.  stay 
5  or  6  fr. ;  two-horse  8  or  13  fr.). 

As  the  train  proceeds,  San  Gimignano  is  visible  for  a  short  time 
on  the  right. 

43  M.  Foggibonsi  (A^utfa,  opposite  the  station,  very  fair);  the 
town  (7866  inhab.)  lies  to  the  right.  On  the  hill  1  M.  to  the  S.  rise 
the  old  Fortress  and  the  monastery  of  San  Lucchese,  In  the  ohurch 
of  the  fortress  is  an  altar-piece  (Noli  me  tangere)  and  in  the  former 
refectory  are  frescoes  by  Oerino  da  Pistoja, 

Fbom  Pogoibonsi  to  GoLLB  Di  Val  d'Elba,  5  M.,  railway  in  18  mln." 
(75,  45  c).  —  OoUe  di  Val  d'Elsa  (AW.  del  Buon  Soggiomo ,  tolerable)  if 
an  old  town  (5862  inhab.)  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  In  the  lower  town 
(CoUe  Ba5so)  there  are  iron  and  glass  works.  The  upper  town  (CoUe 
Alto)  contains  some  old  palaces,  including  the  Palazzo  Ceccerelli,  by  Ant 
da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (I6th  cent.),  the  house  of  Amolfo  di  Cambio  (1232- 
1301),  the  first  architect  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  and  the  Cathedral.  The 
last,  dating  from  the  18th  cent. ,  with  a  fagade  modernised  in  bad  taste, 
contains  a  marble  pulpit  (of  which  the  lower  part  belongs  to  the  13ih  cent., 
and  the  upper  part,  with  reliefs  of  saints,  to  the  16th),  and  carved  dioir- 
stalls  of  the  17th  century.  —  From  Oolle  di  Val  d'Elsa  to  Volierra^  see  p.  13. 

FsoM  Foggibonsi  to  San  Gimignano,  7Vs  M.  Carriages  may  be  hired 
at  the  station  (1  pers.  2,  2  pers.  3  fr.),  with  allowance  for  stay  in  San  Gimig- 
nano according  to  bargain.  An  omnibus  plies  twice  daily  (in  2  hrs-.  return- 
ing in  IVz  hr.),  starting  at  8.45  a.m.  and  7.30  p.m.,  and  returning  at  6.30  a.m. 
and  5.4d  p.m.  (fare  1  fr.).  —  It  is  possible  to  drive  on  the  same  day  to 
Volterra  (3V2  hrs.;  comp.  p.  13;  fare  from  Foggibonsi  ca.  30  fr.). 

San  Gimignano  (1089  ft. ;  Alhergo  Centrale.,  Piazza  Cavour  12, 
pens.  4-6  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Albergo  Leon  Bianco,  Via  San  Mat- 
teo  30,  near  the  gate,  R.  from  l^/a,  pens.  41/2  fr.,  good  cuisine),  an 
ancient  and  loftily  situated  town,  with  4060  inhab.,  was  a  prosper- 
ous and  independent  place  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent.,  but  in  1353, 
after  having  suffered  terribly  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of 
the  leading  families  of  the  Salvitcci  (Ghibellines)  and  Ardinghelli 
(Guelphs),  it  became  subject  to  Florence.  Its  walls,  its  towers 
(whence  the  name  *San  Gimignano  delle  belle  torri*).  and  its  streets 
all  carry  us  back  to  the  middle  ages.  Perhaps  no  other  town  in 
Tuscany  presents  so  faithful  a  picture  of  Dante's  time. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Piazza  Yittobio  Emanx7Elb, 
with  several  important  buildings. 

The  Gothic  •Palazzo  Oomunalb  was  erected  in  1288-1323. 

The  Sala  del  Consiolio  ,  on  the  second  floor,  contains  frescoes  of 
1291,  also  a  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels,  and  the  kneeling  donor 
Podestk  Nello  dei  Tolomei  (1317),  and  frescoes  oy  Lippo  Memmi  of  Siena, 
restored  and  completed  by  Benozzo  OozzoU  in  1467.  It  was  in  this  hall  on 
May  7th,  13U0  (not  1299),  that  Dante,  as  ambassador  from  Florence,  requested 
that  representatives  should  be  sent  to  an  assembly  of  the  Guelphs.  —  The 
municipal  Mdseo,  on  the  third  floor,  contains  pictures  from  suppressed 
monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  8eh.  Mainardi,  an  assistant  of  Dom. 
Ghirlandajo,  Filippino  lAppi  (two  round  paintings  with  the  Annunciation., 
1483),  Fra  Paolino^  Pinturicchio  (?  Madonna  with  two  saints ;  about  1504), 
Taddeodi  Bartolo  (architectural  details  from  San  Gimignano),  and  others;  also 
'cient  choir-stalls.   Fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  —  To  the  left 
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of  the  exit  into  the  court  is  the  Gappslla  dsllb  Oabcbri  (now  the  Stanza 
del  Gassiere,  divided  by  a  modern  wall),  containing  a  scene  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Tvo  (d.  130^,  and  allegorical  figures  of  Trath,  Prudence, 
and  Falsehood,  fine  frestoes  by  Sodoma  (?).  There  are  traces  of  frescoes 
in  other  rooms  also. 

The  Torre  del  Comune  (174  ft.)  is  the  highest  of  the  13  existing 
towers  of  the  town.    The  largest  of  its  three  bells  dates  from  1328. 

Adjacent  is  the  cathedral,  nsnally  called  *La  Colleoiata,  of 
the  I'ith  cent.,  enlarged  after  1466  by  Oiuliano  da  Majano,  It  con- 
tains frescoes  of  the  14-15th  centuries. 

On  the  entrance-wall,  Mlkrtyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  fresco  by  Benoxzo 
(Joztoliy  1465*,  Annunciation,  two  wooden  figures  (14th  cent.)  by  Martinus 
JBartolomaei  of  Siena.  Above  the  St.  Sebastian  and  the  adjoining  arches 
of  the  nave,  the  Last  Judgment,  Paradise,  and  the  Inferno,  by  Taddeo  di 
Bartolo,  13^.  —  In  the  N.  aisle,  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  by  Bartolo 
di  Fredi  of  Siena,  1356^  in  the  S.  aisle.  Life  of  Ghrist  by  Bafna  da  Siena^ 
1380.  —  The  visitor  should  particularly  notice  the  last  side-chapel  to  the 
right,  the  *Gappblla  di  Santa  Fina,  which  contains  the  bones  of  this 
local  saint,  who  died  at  the  age  of  15  years.  The  chapel  was  designed 
by  GKviiano  da  Majano  (1468),  the  altar  by  Benedetto  da  Majano.  The 
*Frescoes  on  the  side-walls,  representing  the  vision  of  the  saint  and  her 
burial,  painted  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo  before  1475,  are  the  earliest  and 
among  the  finest  works  of  that  master,  and  com'bine  a  fresh  and  lifelike 
style  with  impressive  gravity  (restored  in  1832).  —  In  the  centre  of  the 
right  wall  of  the  Ghqib,  Goronation  of  the  Virgin,  an  altar-piece  by  IHero 
del  Pollajuolo  of  Florence,  1483^  to  the  right  of  this.  Madonna  and  four 
saints,  by  Benotto  Oozzoli^  1466;  on  the  left  wall,  *Hadonna  by  Vine.  Ta- 
magni;  adjacent,  marquetry  ('intarsia'')  choir-stalls  of  1490.  —  The  Okatobio 
San  Giovanni  contains  an  Annunciation  by  Dom.  Qhirlandajo,  1482,  and  a 
font  of  1379.  —  In  the  Sackistt  are  a  ciborium  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (a 
smaller  reproduction  of  that  at  San  Domenico  in  Siena,  p.  36)  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  8eb.  Mamardi.    . 

Opposite  the  cathedral  Is  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta,  of  th6 
13-14th  cent.,  now  a  theatre  (Teairo  dei  Leggieri)^  with  an  imposing 
loggia.  It  is  surmounted  by  the  Torre  delV  Orologio^  which  in- 
dicates the  height  (167  ft.)  beyond  which  private  individuals  were 
prohibited  from  building. 

The  Via  San  Mattbo  descends  from  the  Piazza,  passing  the  two 
towers  of  the  Salvucci ,  to  an  ancient  gateway ,  which  marked  the 
limits  of  the  town  until  the  13th  century.  Immediately  to  the  right 
in  this  street  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  (librarian,  Prof.  Ugo  Nomi-* 
Pesciolinl),  which  contains  30,000  vols,  and  a  small  museum.  Far- 
ther, on  are  San  Bartolo  (originally  San  Matteo),  with  a  13th  centi< 
facade,  and  the  Palazzo  Pesciolini.  —  In  the  Via  Vbnti  Sbttbi^bbb 
(formerly  Via  Nuova),  which  diverges  to  the  right,  are  the  church 
of  Santa  Chiara  on  the  left ,  and  farther  on ,  on  the  right ,  the 
Hospital  and  the  church  of  San  Qirolamo  (behind  the  high-altar, 
Madonna  and  saints  by  Vine.  Tamagnij  1522,  with  a  glory  by  a 
later  painter),  and  finally,  to  the  left  of  the  gateway,  Sart  JacopOy  a 
former  chorch  of  the  Knights  Templar,  of  the  i2th  cent.,  with 
frescoes  by  a  Sienese  master  of  the  13th  or  14th  century.  Just  out- 
side the  gate  we  obtain  a  charming  view  of  the  town  with  it^ 
numerous  towers  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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The  Via  delle  Bomite,  diyerglng  to  the  left  from  the  Tla  Tentl 

Settembre  near  Santa  Ghlara,  leads  to  the  church  of  Sakt'  Agostiko, 

built  in  1280-98  and  containing  famous  *Fre8coe8  by  Benotzo  OoztoU 

(1463-67),  the  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  which  alone  would  repay  a 

visit  to  San  Qixnignano.  The  sagrestano  lives  in  the  adjacent  'Palazzo 

della  Vergine*  (just  below  the  Via  Venti  Settembre). 

In  those  frescoes,  which  are  in  the  Choib,  Benoszo  Goztoli  has  por- 
trayed the  life  of  St.  Augustine  in  17  scenes,  from  his  school-days  to  his 
death.  The  finest  of  those  pictures,  which  are  neither  of  uniform  excellence 
nor  in  equally  good  preservation,  are:  8t.  Augustine  as  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric in  llome  (Ko.  6)  \  Death  of  St.  Monica  (18) ;  St.  Augustine  on  the 
bier  (17).  —  The  Gapfslla  di  Sak  Guglikluo,  to  the  right  of  the  ehoir, 
contains  a  Kativity  and  Deathr  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bartolo  di  Fredu  in 
which  are  several  attractive  touches  of  real  Italian  life.  —  To  the  left, 
in  the  Cappblla  del  Santibbimo  Sagbahbhto,  are  interesting  frescoes 
by  Vine,  Tamagni,  —  On  the  K.  side  of  the  church,  St.  Geminianus  and 
three  worshippers,  a  fresco  by  Beb.  Mainardi;  farther  on,  St.  Sebastian, 
the  deliverer  from  the  plague,  the  effects  of  which  are  symbolised  by 
flashes  of  lightning,  by  Benoeso  Qozxoli^  1464,  of  less  importance  than  the 
frescoes  in  the  choir.  To  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance,  in  the 
Gappella  di  San  Bartolo:  the  beautiful  altar  of  St.  Bartoldus,  one  of  the 
cMef  work«  of  Benedetto  da  M<Oano^  with  well-preserved  colouring  (1494) ; 
alsOf  frescoes  by  Set.  Mainardi^  representing  three  saints  (1600);  majolica 
flooring  of  the  15th  century. 

From  Sant'  Agostlno  we  return  to  the  market-place,  which  is 
adjoined  by  the  Piazza  Gayova  (formerly  Piazza  della  Cistema'), 
with  the  Palazzo  Frianij  and  the  two  low  towers  of  the  Ardinghelli. 
The  Via  del  Castello  leads  to  the  left  to  the  former  church  of  8an 
Lorenzo  m  PorUe^  with  a  portico,  now  built  up,  of  the  13th  century. 
—  The  terracotta  ornamentation  of  the  house-windows,  many  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  should  be  observed. 

From  the  Piazza  Gavour  the  Yia  Giovanni  descends  to  the  right 
to  the  Palazzo  PrateUetij  in  which  the  principal  saloon  of  the  upper 
floor  contains  a  Betrothal  of  St.  Gatharine  with  saints,  a  fresco  by 
Vine.  Tamagni  (1528).  Farther  on,  in  the  street,  is  a  figure  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Mainardi, 

The  Bocca  (1353),  or  the  highest  part  of  the  old  fortifications 
(ascend  to  the  right  from  La  GoUegiata),  in  a  private  garden,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

About  Vz  M.  to  the  S.,  outside  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  is  the  former 
monastery  of  Monte  Oliveto.  with  a  Crucifixion  by  Benozzo  Gozsoli  (in  the 
cloister).  —  Beyond  the  Porta  San  Matteo  (about  2  M.  to  the  N.W.)  ia 
the  venerable  church  of  Pieve  di  Celhri^  or  Cellole,  consecrated  in  1237, 
containing  remarkable  capitals  and  curious  ornamentation  on  the  apse. 
Fine  view. 

Beyond  Poggibonsi  the  Railway  begins  to  ascend  considerably. 
We  now  leave  the  late-tertiary  or  pliocene  formations,  and  enter 
the  irregular  fissured  tract  of  Gentral  Tuscany,  with  the  wooded 
limestone  group  of  the  Montagnola  Senese  (2200  ft).  This  is  honey- 
combed with  caves,  and  local  earthquakes  are  often  caused  by  the 
washing  away  of  parts  of  its  interior.  To  the  right,  Staggia  with  a 
mediaval  chateau.    Near  (60*/2  M.)  Castellina  in  Chianti  (7  M.  to 
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the  N.£.  of  the  station^,  also  to  the  right,  is  the  picturesque  chateau 
of  Monte  Riggioni  (7 60  ft. ;  13th  cent.);  of  the  towers  mentioned  by 
Dante  (Inferno  xxxi,  40)  four  only  are  still  standing.  The  line 
crosses  the  watershed  and,  threading  a  tunnel  1  M.  long,  emerges 
in  the  district  of  Upper  Arbia. 

59  M.  Siena,  see  bejo^  , 

4  Hotllla.  *Oba£IJ>  HdTSL  GontI^mtIlTPI.  b-,  G,  4)^  Via  Gavoar  15, 
opposite  the  post-office,  with  electric  light  and  baths,  R.  from  d'/z*  B.  iVs, 
d^j.  3Vsi  !>•  incl.  wine  5,  pens.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.  (ftne  view  from  the 
windows  on  the  rear);  Ghand  Hotkl  Rotal  ob  Sibkkb  (PI.  a^  G,  3),  Via 
Cavoar  39,  with  its  back  to  the  Lizza  (p.  36),  with  electric  light  and  baths, 
R.  from  4,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  4,  D.  5V»,  incl.  wine,  pens.  8-12,  omn.  without 
luggage  IVs  fr. ;  Aqdila  Kbba  (PI.  c  \  G,  6),  Via  Cavoar  3,  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  restaurant,  R.  2i/s-5,  B.  ly*,  pens.  incl.  wine  6^,  omn.  s/^'l  fr*, 
very  fair.  —  The  following  are  good  second-claas  houses,  with  trattorie: 
La  Scala  (PI.  d;  C,5),  Piazza  San  Giovanni,  opposite  San  Giovanni  (p.  26), 
R.  2  fr.,  very  fairj  La  Toscana,  Via  del  Re  4,  R.  lVt-2,  pens.  4Vsfr.; 
La  Patbia,  Via  dei  Termini  4,  R.  I'/g  fr. ;  Tbb  Mobi,  Via  Garibaldi  and 
Piazza  Gairoli  (Pl.  G,  8),  R.  1-2  fr.,  clean. 

Pensions  (generally  weU  spoken  of  and  much  patronised  by  English 
visitor0).y  <2SiSf222!?fib  Vialg,  Qurtatone  3,  prettily  situated,  pens.  6-6  fr.  j 
le^'lllgm  ir'pens.  blr.ylgartto  Catering  (LucchetH)^  Via  delle 
with  6  rooms  only^  pena'."IJ-b  Tf.>  BByyiew;  iJpmttoWT'samS 


L.  Qati,  Via  « 
BeUe  Arti  31, 

sifeei  ifu.  19; 


penS.  b-6  fr.  j  Manani,,  Via 


12; 


imm-m^onu  'via  LiiAheriari 

Mjrollu  Via  Cfavour  681  3rd  floor,  pens.  3V24  fr,,  aabrieUi^  IQaFranciosa  56, 
pens.  4ir.,  buik  uupl^elBflUUg.  ——.-•, — .;n»»— .~., — «-««.. 

Bestaurants.  Ed&f^  (p.  37;  also  rooms),  outside  the  Porta  GamolUa 
(PI.  B,  1),  with  view -terrace;  CetUrale,  P.  Boni/azi^  both  Via  Umberto 
Primo;  Trattoria  del  Sauo  (also  rooms).  Via  Cavour,  near  the  post  office. 

Oafes.  Cajff^i  Oreco^  Vi?,  Umberto  Primo,  opposite  the  Gasino  de^  Kobili 
(p.  23);  Patticceria  Moica.,  in  the  Aquila  Nera  (see  above).  Pan/orfe  is  a 
kind  of  gingerbread  popular  here.  —  Bern*  at  Bader's^  on  the  Lizza  (p.  36). 


Oab  Tariff : 
In  the  town:  to  or  from  the  sta- 
tion   

—    first  half-hour    .... 


—  each  additional  V»  hr. 
Beyond  the  town :  first  half-hour 

—  each  additional  V*  ^i^* 


one-horse 

Ifr.  - 

-  80 

-  50 
1       20 

-  70 


By  Day 


two -horse 


Ifr. 
1 


60 

60 
60 

80 


one-horse 

Ifr.  30 

1        - 

-       60 


At  Night 


two -horse 


fr. 


80 
30 
70 


Each  trunk  30,  bag  20  c. 

Oaniage  Hirers.  Via  Gavour  23  and  Via  Ricasoli  30;  carriage  per  day 
25  fr.,  half- day  8-10  fr.  —  Saddle-horse  per  day  8  fr.,  half-day  6  fr.  — 
Bicydlet  on  hire,  Via  delle  Belle  Art!  13. 

Post  and  Telegraph  omce,  Via  Cavour  16,  in  the  Palazzo  Spannocohi 
(PI.  C,  4). 

Baths.  Swimming-bath  near  the  Fontebranda  (p.  36;  poor ;  water  cold); 
warm  baths  at  Magzei*s,  Via  Dupr^  45. 

English  Ohurch  Service  in  spring,  in  the  Chiesa  Cristiana  Evangelica, 
Viale  Curtatone. 


f  The  town  of  Siena  is  situated  on  three  ridges  (p.  20)  and  thus  falls 
naturally  into  three  parts:  the  Tereo  di  Oittii  on  the  S.W.,  the  Tergo  di 
San  MarHno  on  the  S.E.,  and  the  Terto  di  CamoUia  on  the  K.  hill.  — 
The  narrow,  steep  side-streets  are  called  cottarelk. 
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\-     br_  mBtom  fltJIn-omJ 

IDd 

ilfloi  (1902)  1  and  'Tbe  Story 

ovince  of  that  name,  with 

. iblahop,  »nd  the  ie»t  of  a 

36.^'A'i«liict  ffssiilife'i  repute  aa  early  as  the  14tb  cent,  though 
g„jTersi  y  ^^^^g  facilities  Of  lav  and  medicine  alone,  is  pictur- 
"  '"' w  sMua'*'  31  M.  to  the  S.  of  Floreuce,  on  thiae  iionnecied  hills, 
""i"  low  »  busy  trading  and  manufaotnring  place  (weaving,  etc.) ;  it 
^5'' jg  one  ot  tbe  pleaaantest  towns  in  Tuscany,  suitable  for  a  stay 
*,  ggoie  duration.  The  climate  le  healthy,  the  atmosphere  in  sum- 
mer being  tempeied  by  the  lofty  situation,  and  the  d linking- water 
la  good ;  the  language  and  m&uueia  of  the  inhabitants  are  pleasing 
snd  prepossessing.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but 
(bey  contain  many  palaoi^s  and  handsome  chuicbea,  Next  to  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  Siena  is  the  most  important  town  in  Italy  for 
the  study  of  the  art  of  the  13-16tb  centuries.  The  brick-clay  of  the 
district  hag  been  extensively  used  in  the  local  buildings. 
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aid  of  the  German  troops  of  King  Manfred  of  Naples.  Ten  years  later 
Charles  of  Anjou  succeeded  in  establishing  his  influence  at  Siena,  which 
had  shortly  before  received  the  young  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen  with 
open  arms,  and  incorporated  it  as  i^  member  of  the  Tuscan-Guelph  con- 
federation of  towns.  The  city,  however,  kept  a  jealous  watch  over  its 
privileges,  and,  notwithstanding  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  nobility 
to  re-assert  their  authority,  its  constitution  remained  unchanged.  In  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  Siena  is  said  to  have  numbered  100,000  inhab., 
and  vied  with  Florence  in  wealth  and  love  of  art.  At  length  the  supre- 
macy was  usurped  by  tyrants,  such  as  (about  1487)  the  art-loving  Pandolfo 
Petruceiy  surnamed  II  Magnifico^  whom  Machiavelli  represents  as  a  pattern 
of  a  despot.  In  1493,  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France  arrived  in  Italy,  Siena 
concluded  an  alliance  with  him,  and  during  the  troubles  of  the  first  half 
of  .the  16th  cent,  the  citizens  for  the  most  part  sided  with  the  French,  by 
whom  the  town  was  usually  garrisoned.  In  1555  the  French  garrison  was 
compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate  to  the  Spanish  "besiegers,  by  whose 
aid  Duke  Gosimo  I.  of  Tuscany  succeeded  in  gaining  permanent  mastery 
of  the  place. 

lEUstory  of  Art.  The  bitter  political  fate  which  overtook  Siena,  converting 
the  mighty  rival  of  Florence  into  a  quiet  provincial  town,  will  strike  the 
antiquarian  as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  \  for  here  are  still  preserved 
many  monuments  and  reminiscences  of  mediseval  life  comparatively  un- 
affected by  the  vicissitudes  and  the  progress  of  subsequent  ages.  The 
conservative  character  of  Siena  has  not,  however,  been  produced,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bruges,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  stream  of  history  i  for  even 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power,  particularly  as  compared  with  Florence, 
it  inanifested  a  preference  for  old  established  rules  and  a  dislike  for  inno- 
vations.  The  best  period  of  Sienese  art  still  belongs  to  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  towns  of  Italy  had  begun  to  pride  themselves  on  their  practice 
of  art,  but  before  the  pedantic  element  had  given  way  to  the  pure  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  There  is  no  town  in  Italy  which  presents  such  instructive 
examples  of  the  Italian  Gothic  Architecture  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
as  Siena,  where  we  find  magnificent  stone  buildings  vying  with  graceful 
structures  in  brick.  If  the  Cathedral  had  been  built  according  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  citizens,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
imposing  churches  in  existence,  and  even  in  its  reduced  proportions  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  In  the  secular  buildings  (of  which  perhaps 
the  Palazzo  Buoruignori  is  the  finest  example)  the  pointed  style  predo- 
minates; the  windows  are  generally  divided  by  small  columns,  and  the 
whole  edifice  is  crowned  with  pinnacles.  In  the  15th  cent.,  when  the 
motive  of  the  castellated  mansion  was  clothed  with  Renaissance  forms, 
Siena  was  not  slow  to  imitate  the  example  of  Florence ,  and ,  in  fact, 
borrowed  her  rival's  architects  for  the  designs  of  her  most  important 
palaces  ( PiccolonHni,  Bpannocchi^  Nerucci),  The  most  interesting  of  the  Re- 
naissance churches  is  the  small  round  church  of  Ban  Bebastiano^  usually 
known  in  art-literature  as  the  Chieta  degli  Innocenti. 

In  Beulpture,  too,  Siena  gave  free  scope  to  foreign  masters.  Niceolb 
and  Oiovanni  Pisano  exercised  the  predominant  influence  in  the  vigorous 
evolution  of  the  Sibnbsb  Sohool  of  Scdlpturb  from  the  13th  cent,  onwards, 
the  magnum  opue  of  which  was  the  decoration  of  the  facade  of  Orvieto 
Cathedral  (p.  89).  Jacopo  dblla  Qubboia  (1374-1438),  was  a  native  of 
Siena  and  took  part  in  the  memorable  competion  for  the  decoration  of 
the  doors  of  the  Baptistery  in  Florence.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Renaissance  sculpture,  and  his  somewhat  austere  style,  akin  to  that 
of  Michael  Angelo,  is  well  represented  in  the  font  of  San  Giovanni  and 
the  Fonte  Gaia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lobbnzo  di  Pibtso,  nicknamed 
Ii.  Vbcohietta  ,  Antonio  Fbdbrighi,  Fsanoesgo  di  Giobgio,  who  was 
also  a  famous  architect,  Giacomo  Gozzarelli,  and  Lobenzo  di  Mabiano, 
surnamed  Mabbina  (1476-1534),  the  most  notable  sculptor  of  the  advanced 
l^enaissance  style  that  Siena  has  known.  The  school  of  Wood  Carving:, 
which  flourished  here  more  especially  in  the  15-i6th  cent.,  also  numbers 
several  artists  of  renown  including  Doiienigo  di  Niccolo,  Antonio  and 
Giovanni  Babili,  Babtolouko  Nbboni,  called  II  Ricoio,  and  others. 
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Minting  was  the  favoarite  art  of  the  early  Sienese.  Am  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  they  could  boast  of  Duccio  dx  Buonihskona,  a 
painter  whose  works  far  surpass  those  of  Gimabue  in  beau^  and  gracefal- 
ness.  On  his  completion  in  1310  of  the  ^Majestas'*,  or  Triumphant  Ha- 
donna,  for  the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  the  picture  was  carried  to 
the  church  in  solemn  procession  (p.  28).  An  equally  important  master  was 
SiHONfl  Mabtimi  (1283-1344),  who  has  been  immortalised  by  a  sonnet  of 
Petrarch,  and  who,  like  his  contemporary  G-iotto,  practised  his  art  and 
exercised  his  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  city.  Works  by 
his  hand  are  still  to  be  found  at  Naples,  Orvieto,  Assisi,  and  Ayignon, 
as  well  as  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena.  So  famous  indeed  was  his 
name  that  it  was  usual  to  attribute  to  him  all  the  best  works  of  his 
period.  His  compositions  are  of  a  very  primitive  character,  but  he  certainly 
possessed  great  skill  in  his  rendering  of  tender  sentiment.  Closely  akin  to 
these  two  masters  was  Lippo  Mehhi,  who  executed  large  frescoes  with 
the  same  elaborate  care  as  miniatures  in  missals.  The  easy  narrative  style 
and  the  imaginative  allegory  were  cultivated  by  the  brothers  Pixtbo  and 
Akbbooio  Lobenzbtti  (both  of  whom  probably  died  of  the  plague  in  1348), 
and  the  approach  of  the  Sienese  school  to  that  of  Giotto  was  thus  accom- 
plished. A  little  later,  however,  the  works  of  Babtolo  di  Fbbdi  (1330- 
1410)  fell  short  of  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  this  was  still  more  the 
case  with  those  of  Taddxo  di  Babtolo  (c.  1363-1422),  who  was  far  in- 
ferior to  his  Florentine  contemporaries.  For  a  time  all  artistic  progress 
at  Siena  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  throughout  the  l6th  cent,  the  city 
did  not  give  birth  to  a  single  master  of  note.  The  painters  DoHXinco  ni 
Babtolo,  Sang  di  Pibtbo,  the  above-named  Vbgohibtta,  Hattbo  and 
BxNVBMUTO  DI  GiovAHNi,  and  others  of  this  period  adhered  tenaciously 
to  the  limited  methods  of  their  predecessors,  from  whose  influence  they 
were  unable  to  emancipate  themselves.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  owing 
to  contact  with  neighbouring  schools,  whose  representatives  were  fre- 
quently invited  to  Siena,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Floren- 
tine, TJmbrian,  and  Lombard  masters,  the  tide  of  progress  at  length  began 
to  set  in.  The  most  distinguished  Sienese  masters  of  this  period,  far  sur- 
passing their  contemporaries  Bbbkabdino  Fdnoai,  Gibolaho  del  Paocbia, 
Pagghiabotto,  and  others,  were  Baldassabe  Pebuzzi  and  Giovanni  An- 
tonio Bazzi,  surnamed  II  Sodoha.  Peruzzi  (1481-1636),  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Raphael  at  Rome,  was  endowed  with  an  admirable  perception 
of  beauty  of  proportion,  and  was  famous  both  as  an  architect  and  a  decora- 
tive painter,  but  Siena  now  possesses  little  of  his  work.  S<5doma  (ca.  1477- 
1549),  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  thoroughly  studied  at  Siena.  A  Lombard 
by  birth,  he  brought  to  Siena  some  traces  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci'^s  style, 
but  instead  of  cultivating  this,  he  seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  own  nat- 
ural ability,  and  with  such  success  that  in  one  respect  he  vies  with  Ra- 
phael himself.  In  the  delineation  of  beautiful  and  youthful  figures  he  is 
unsurpassed,  and  his  technical  skill  in  fresco-painting  and  his  fertility 
are  marvellous;  but,  in  spite  of  his  strong  sense  of  the  beautiful,  his 
works  are  apt  to  pall  upon  the  taste  owing  to  the  superficiality  of  their 
composition.  With  Dom.  Bbccaftjmi  (1486-1551),  who  frequently  altered  his 
style,  begins  the  period  of  declne. 

From  the  station  (PI.  D,  2)  the  winding  Via  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  0, 
2,  3)  ascends  to  join,  near  the  Lizza  (p.  36),  the  Via  Cavoub 
(PI.  C,  3, 5),  the  ^handsomest  and  busiest  street  In  Sienii 

Halfway  up,  on  the  right,  is  the  small  church  ofUganta  Maria 
delle  Nevi  (PI.  C,  4),  with  an  early-Renaissance  facade  and  an  altaf- 
'ipTece  "by  Matteo  di  Giovanni  (1477).  Farther  on,  in  the  Piazza 
Sallmbeni,  stands  a  monument  by  Sanocchl  (1882)  in  memory  of 
of  Sallustio  Bandini  (1677-1766),  who  drained^the  Sienese  marshe^ 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  crenelated^yagj^ggQ  Atim&en<,  f^- 


bullt  in  1879  and  now  occupied  by  a  loan-society  (MonU  dei  PaschiJ. 


^e' 
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The  beantifnlPalazzo  Spannocchrfpi.  G,  4) ,  began  in  1473 
by  tbe  Florentine  (jfiutiano  Za  Mdjano,  is  an  early  -  Renaissance 
stractnre  (the  exterior  restored),  with  a  court  surrounded  by  boldly 
constructed  colonnades.  It  is  now  used  as  the  Post  &  Telegraph 
Office,  while  on  the  3rd  floor  is  the  unimportant  ^Galleria  Succur- 
sale'  of  the  Aocademia  di  Belle  Art^nf^  33).  —  Farthest  on,  near 
the  Via  del  Rossi  (p.  33),  rise  the  t^laztiOori  (iQ77))^§i^iXi620), 
with  modern  paintings  in  the  loggia  m  Ihe  court;  and-  Palmieri 
(1640).  The  small  Piazza  Tolomei  contains  the  earl]^<^pthic  Pa- 
lazzo  Tqfpmei  (PI.  0,15jf'  dating  from  1205,  and  the  churcToT^an 
Cnmfano  (PI.  0,  D,  5),  buUt  in  1100  and  restored  in  1800,  with 
a  finely  painted  altar-piece  by  GUrol.  del  Pacchia  (Madonna  with 
SS.  Luke  and  Raymond). 

Between  the  Vu  Umbbbto  Pbimo,  the  continuation  of  the  Yia 
Qt^vour,  and  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  (see  below)  is  theCasjiiyp 
*  NobUi  (PI.  0,  5;  now^e  Circolo  degli  Uniti),  once  the  seat  of 
'the  commercial  tribunal  (Lo^^fa  dei  Mercc^ti) ;  it  was  built  by  Sano 
di  MatUo  and  other  archilEects'  m  imitation  of  the\iOggia  de^  Lanzi 
of  Florence  in  1417,  but  the  upper  story  is  later.  Tht.fifi]i]i9tWC93 
are  by  Sienese  masters  of  the  15th  cent.,  such  as  Ant,  Federighi 
(who  executed  the  figures  of  SS.  Ansano,  Savino,  and  Yittore,  and 
the  stone  bench  on  the  right),  Vrbano  da  Cortona  (stone  bench  on 
the  left),  and  Vecchietta  (figures  of  SS.  Paul  and  Peter).  —  A  little 
to  the  N.W.  is  the  little  Piazza  dell'  Indipeiidenza  (Pi.  0,  5),  with 
a  Statue  of  Italia  by  Sarrocchi  (1879). 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  jufction  of  the  three  hills  on 
which  it  stands ,  Is  the  picturesque^^^iAzzA  Yittorio  Emanxjele 
(PL  G,  5),  formerly  called  the  Piazza  ctel  CampOy  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Dante  (Purg.  xi.  134).  It  is  semicircular  in  form  and 
depressed  towards  the  centre,  resembling  an  ancient  theatre.  The 
popular  assemblies  and  festivals  of  the  ancient  republic  took  place 
here,  and  it  is  here  that  tWPalio  horse-races  (p.  20)  are  now  held. 

The  massive  Qot'hid4'alazzo  Sansedoni ,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Piazza,  with  Its  pinnacl^  anS^^KalT-ruined  tower,  dates  from  the 
13-^th  century.    On  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle  rises  the  ^ — 

■^alMBO  Fubblico  (PI.  G,  D,  Q\  a  huge  four  -  storied  edifice 
built"  of  brick  and  travertine  in  12o9-1305,  with  pointed  windows 
divided  by  small  columns,  and  wings  lower  than  the^  central  part  of 
the  building.  (The  second  floor  of  the  wings  da^  from  the  17th 
cent. ;  comp.  p.  27.)  Adjacent  rises  the  slendei^Torre  del  Mdngia 
Q36  ft.),  one  of  the  noblest  towers  in  Italy,  begun  iii  f328f,""  and 
fimshed  about  1345,  so  named  after  the  stone  figure  of  a  man  which 
used  to  strike  the  hours  (a  popular  figure  resembling  the  Roman 
Pasqulno,  p.  225) ;  fine  view  from  the  top  (412  steps ;  V2  ^0'  *When 
once  you  have  seen  the  Mangia,  all  other  towers,  obelisks,  and  col- 
nmns  are  tame  and  vulgar  and  earth-rooted ;  that  seems  to  quit  the 
ground,  to  be  not  a  monument  but  a  flight'  (  W,  D.  HoweUs),  At  the 
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foot  of  the  tower  is  the  Cappella  di  PiQua,  In  the  fonn  of  a  loggia, 
begun  after  the  (^ssationoTitre  great  plague  of  1348  which  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  30,000  persons,  and  completed  in  1376.  The  eljgaAt 
Renaissance  upper  story  was  added  in  1460  by  Ant.  Federighi  in 
placeol  the  original  simple  roof.  The  faded  C|;:gj?.cp.  Qn  the  altar-wall 
is^,bv  Sodoma.  The,4h£-woljf  on  the  column  in  front  of  tli'e  right 
wing,  ?Ke  arms  of  Siena  (p,  20),  is  by  Giovanni  di  Turino  (1429), 

The  IntjMaor  (custodian  Vt-1  fr. ;  best  time  10-2)  is  embellisbed  with 
ntuneroas  irescoes  of  the  Sienese  school.  Among  those  on  the  C^jfiUP 
Fj^QB  are  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ,  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  1446 \  aHa- 
domia  with  SS.  Ansano  and  Galgano,  and  another  with  St.  Leonard,  both 
by  Bodoma;  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Vecchietta;  a  Risen  Christ,  by  Bodoma^ 
1536  (?) ,  in  th©  room  of  the  Sindaco.  —  The  TgAigo  dki  Rinkuovati, 
finally  rebnilt  by  Ant.  Qcdli  da  BibUend  in  1753,18  thVotd'^aTa  6tet  '(jTran 
Consiglio. 

On  the  £2fi8T  JFLpQjt  we  begin  with  the  Sala  del  Mappakondo  (for- 
merly Sala  deUe  SaUsire),  adorned  with  lar^e  frescoes:  Uadonna  and  Child 
under  a  canopy  borne  by  saints,  by  Siffibfii  Wxritn^  1315,  a  composition 
with  numerous  figures,  somewhat  stiff',  but  with  beautiful  details ;  oppo- 
site, Equestrian  portrait  of  the  Sienese  commander  Guidoriccio,  by  Simone 
Martini  (1328 ;  freely  restored)  j  beneath,  3Iadonna  (retouched),  by  Quido 
da  Siena^  the  date  of  which,  1221,  appears  to  be  spurious  (prob.  1281  ^ 
formerly  in  San  Domenico) ;  to  the  right  and  left,  Sant*  Ansano  and  San 
Vittore,  and,  on  the  other  wall  to  the  right,  San  Bernardo  Tolomei  J27 
Sodonui;  then  San  Bernardino  by  Sano  di  Pietro  and  Santa  Catarina  by 
fece^etta.  —  The  vestibule  of  this  hall  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Tad' 
deo  di  Bartoloy  representing  ancient  heroes,  Judas  Maccabceus,  and  St. 
Christopher  and  other  saints  (1441).  The  vault  of  the  archway  is  occupied 
by  a  curious  view  of  Rome.  —  iubAaxUiluJl,.iron  railing  (1435-45),  in  the 
Gothic  style,  in  front  of  which  is  a  holy-water  basinDy  Oiov.  di  Turino, 
separates  this  vestibule  from  the  Council  Chapel.  The  handsome  benches 
carved  by  Domenico  di  Niccolb  (1415-29)  have  some  "of  their  detotlii  in  the 
Benaiasance  style.  The  jfescoes  (left)  of  the  Death  and  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  are  by  TaUd,eo  m  Bartolo,  The  altar-piece  is  a  Holy  Family 
by  Sodoma;  on  the  right  is  an  org^n "15v "g. "Piferio  and  Oiov.  di  Pietro 
Castelnuovo  (1521).  —  To  the  right  ot  the  Sala  del  Mappamondo  is  the  — 

Sal.a  dell  a  Pace,  or  Sala  dei  Nove^  with  celebrated  •JEfiBSSpes  lypdAm- 
&»*oj^«j£ii??M"ig^^*i  P3.inted  in  1337-43,  representing  'Good  sina  BaiSt  tJovem- 
ment%  three 'pictures  which  are  indispensable  to  those  who  desire  an  in 
sight  into  the  disposition  of  the  proud  citizens  of  Siena  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  allegories  and  allusions  of  a  more  or  less  obscure  character  which 
they  contain  are  at  least  interesting  as  being  of  a  much  more  homely  kind 
than  those  customary  in  modern  times.  One  of  these  mural  paintings 
represents  the  ideal  of  a  state,  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  other  virtues,  while  the  two  others  portray  in  a  realistic  style  the 
consequences  of  good  and  bad  government.  The  preservation  is  imper- 
fect, but  the  spectator  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  heads  of  Peace,  Justice, 
and  Concord,  and  the  portraits  of  the  magistrates  in  the  first  of  the  series. 
— .^^joining  is  a  room  with  portraits  of  the  eight  popes*  and  thirty-eight 
cartHnals" To  Whom" Siena  has  given  birth.  —  Another  Rook  contains  some 
frescoes  recently  transferred  from  other  buildings,  a  Sladonna  by  Matteo 
di  Oiovanni  da  Siena,  1484,  and  San  Bernardino  preaching  in  the  Campo 
(p.  20),  by  Sano  di  Pietro^  interesting  for  its  representation  of  the  piazza 
at  that  period.  —  The  adjoining  Sala  di  BalIa,  on  the  right,  is  adorned  * 
with  ostentatious  frescoes  from  the  history  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  by 
Spinello  Aretino  (1408;  including  a  naval  victory  of  the  Venetians,  and 
the  Emp.  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  Doge  Seb.  Ziani  leading  the  Pope''s 
horse).  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  two  chests,  one  (with  the  she-wolf) 
finely  carved  by  Ant.  Barili,  the  other  adorned  with  paintings  and  modern 
'Ming.    The  fine  intarsia  door  is  by  Bom,  di  Niccolb.  —  The  next  room 
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19  the  Sal  A  Vittorio  Euanublb,  decorated  in  1886-67  by  Mdi^  CtutioU^ 
Cet.  McKcari^  and  others  with  fine  frescoea  from  the  life  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel II.  and  the  recent  history  of  Italy,  unveiled  in  1890.  —  The  last 
room,  to  the  left  of  the  corridor,  is  the  Sala  del  Goncistobo,  with 
ceiling-paintings  (scenes  from  Roman  history)  by  Dom.  Becca/umi^  a  fine 
marble  doorway  by  Jacopo  della  Querela  (above  which  is  the  Judgment 
of  Solomon  by  Lnca  Oiordano)^  Florentine  tapestries  (the  five  smaller  ones 
of  the  16th  cent.)  on  the  widls,  and  modern  busts  of  illustrious  citizens 
of  Siena. 

The  rear  of  the  palace,  abutting  on  the  Piazza  del  Mereato  (PI.  C, 
D,  6),  or  vegetable-market,  is  also  very  picturesque.  The  piazza  com- 
mands a  ^  good  view  of  the  environs  with  Monte  Amiata  (p.  41)  in  the 
distan^«f 

H^e^ma^lfiJEOBJIAJGhMa  (PI.  0,  5),  the  masterpiece  of  Jaeopo 

della  Querela  (1409-19),  which  rises  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Ema- 

nuele,  was  freely  restored  by  Tito  Sarrocchi  in  1868.    The  original 

rellefS)  in  a  very  damaged  condition,  are  preserved  in  the  Opera  del 

Duomo  (p.  28).    A  subterranean  conduit,   16  M.  in  length,  has 

supplied  the  fountain  with  excellent  water  since  1344. 

Leaving  the  Via  Umberto  Prime  (p.  23),  which  Is  especially 
thronged  in  the  evenings,  we 'turn  to  the  right,  just  beyond  the  Via 
Fontebranda  (p.  35),  and  ascend  the  Via  dei  Pelleokini,  which 
ends  at  the  small  Piazza  San  Giovanni.  Here,  at  the  corner  to  the 
left,  is  situated  the  Palazzo  del  Magnifico  (PI.  0,  5),  erected  in 
1508  for  the  tyrant  Pandolfo  Petrucci  (p.  21),  from  designs  by 
Giacomo  Gozzarelli,  in  the  early-Renaissance  style.  The  bronze 
ornaments  and  flag-brackets  on  the  outside  are  admirable.  In  front 
of  the  house  No.  5  is  a  bronze  bust  of  Francesco  di  Oiorgio  (p.  21), 
unveiled  in  1902. 

In  a  straight  direction  we  see  the  choir  of  the  loftily-situated 

ca;khedral,  under  which  is  the  old  baptistery,  now  the  church  of  *8arL 

^  jGiayra^j^i  (PI.  B,  0,  5),  built  after  1317,  with  an  unfinished  Gothic 

"Facade  by  Oiac.  di  Mino  del  Ptllicciaio  (1382,  restored  in  1900). 

Intebiob.  The  chief  adornment  here  is  the  marble  *Font,  designed 
by  Jacopo  della  Querda^  executed  in  1417-30  and  adorned  with  bronze 
figures.  The  statuette  of  John  the  Baptist  (on  the  top),  the  marble  reliefs 
of  the  five  prophets,  and  one  of  the  six  beautiful  bronze-gilt  reliefs  from 
the  history  of  John  the  Baptist  (Zacharias  in  the  Temple,  1419,  cast  in 
1430)  are  also  the  work  of  Querela.  The  others  are  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
(Baptism  of  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist  brought  before  Herod,  1427); 
Donaiello  (Head  ot  John  the  Baptist  brought  before  Herod  and  his  guests, 
1425;  a  work  full  of  passionate  life);  and  Turino  di  Sano  and  his  son 
Oiovanni  di  Turino  (Birth  and  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist).  The  last 
also  executed  the  figures  of  Charity,  Justice,  and  Prudence;  the  charming 
figures  of  Faith  and  Hope  are  by  Donaiello;  that  of  Fortitude  is  by  Ooro 
di  Neroeeio,  The  four  putti  (two  others  are  missing)  on  the  cornice  are 
by  Donaiello  and  the  Turini.  —  Over  the  high-altar  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ 
by  And.  Pucctnelli,  surnamed  II  Breedanino. 

From  the  Piazza  San  Giovanni  we  may  either  follow  the  street  to 
the  right,  past  the  Palazzo  Arcivescovile  (PI.  B,  5),  or  we  may  ascend 
the  steps  to  the  left.  By  either  way  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

i/rhe  **  Cathedral,  or  La  Metropolitana {Tl.  B,  5,  6),  occupy- 
ing  IhB  highest  ground  in  the  town,  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  a 
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temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  sncceeded  by  a  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Assunta.  Thepresent  building,  modelled  on  San  ^^^Igano  (p.  38), 
was  begun  eaflJTjJ  the  13th  cent. ;  ftedome  was  coxx^leted  in 
1264:  and  about  13lTthe  clioir  (which  terminates  in  a  straight 
liiieT  was  prolonged  to  the  E.  over  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
(p.  25).  Owing  to  certain  struetural  defects,  to  which  the  present 
irregularity  of  the  edifice  is  still  perhaps  partly  due,  it  was  leBolved 
in  1339  to  erect  a  huge  nave,  of  which  the  present  cathedral  was 
to  form  the  transept  only,  according  to  a  plan  preserved  in  the 
Opera  del  Duomo  (p.  28).  Remains  of  this  buUding,  which  was 
of  the  most  noble  design,  still  exist  on  the  iS...j5i.de  of  the  cathedral. 
After  the  plague  of  1348  tliis  amTOious  plan  was  abandoned,  and 
the  original  structure  was  then  completed.  (Length  97  yds.,  width 
26y2  yds.,  length  of  transept  55  yds.)  The  *FAgADB,  completed 
JAJL380  from  a  design  by  Oiovanni  Pisano  l(}),  is  composed  of  red, 
black,  and  white  marble,  and  richly  decorated  with  sculptures  le- 
presenting  prophets  and  angels  (mainly  reproductions  datii^  from 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  in  1869 ;  the  weather-beaten  orig- 
inals in  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  p.  28) ;  the  Venetian  mosaics  were 
added  in  1878  after  designs  by  Mtasini  and  Franchi,  On  each  side 
of  the  steps  is  a  column  bearing  the  she- wolf  of  Siena  (p.  20).  The 
can^anile,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  and  con* 
^"Ifists  ^Fsix  stories,  does  not  taper  towards  the  top.  The  fa^de  is 
best  seen  by  moonlight,  *when  disagreeable  details  are  unapparent 
and  the  great  mass  of  black  and  white  marble  becomes  a  gleaming 
vision  (Olcott). 

The  *I-nterij)r  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  extending  to  the  choir 
and  iB'WrSeclea  by  a  donile  transept,  with  an  irregular  dome  (twelve 
angles  above  and  six  below)  over  the  centre.  The  horisontal  bands  of 
colour,  the  cornice  with  the  busts  of  popes  (in  terracotta;  about  14(X)), 
and  the  pillars  with  the  half-columns  w^ill  at  first  produce  an  unfavourable 
impression,  but  the  pleasing  ornamentation  in  marble  compensates  to  a 
great  extent  for  organic  defects. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  large  circular  window  in  the  walLo^.thO  on* 
tranc^'Was  'ftesT^eS^'Vy'  Perm  'del  Vaga  and  executed  by  Pcutorino  MichtH 
in  io49.  Over  the, entrance  is  a  graceful. tribune  of  1483,  borne  by  two 
columns.    TKeTfine  basins  for  holy  "water  are  by  Ant.  Federighi^ffX^^-^), 

The  marW&'*lP2lS|MEXX  Is  (jutte  unique,  being  covered  with  ^Oraffito* 
representations  from  designs  by  eminent  artists:  scenes  from  Old  Testament 
history.  Hoses,  damson,  Judas  Maccabseus,  Solomon,  and  Joshua  by  Do- 
menico  di  Jficeold  (1423)-,  Absalom,  by  Fieiro  del  M*nella;  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni  (1481);  Abraham^s  Sacrifice,  Adam  and 
Eve,  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai,  etc.,  hy  Beeca/umi ;  the  symbols  of  Siena  and  the 
towns  allied  with  it,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Socrates  and  Grates,  the  Sibyls 
(1482-83),  and  other  figures  by  artists  of  the  14-16th  centuries.  The  exe- 
cution varies.  The  oldest  scenes  are  simple  outlines  engraved  on  the 
white  marble  and  filled  with  black  stucco.  Shading  was  then  introduced 
by  the  use  of  grey  and  also  of  coloured  marble,  so  that  the  graffito 
gradually  developed  into  an  elaborate  mosaic.  Most  of  the  pavement  is 
generally  protected  by  a  wooden  floor,  which  is,  however,  removed  for  a 
few  weeks  after  Aug.  15th  (Feast  of  the  Assumption).  Some  of  the  original 
works  are  now  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  (p.  W)^  being  replaced  by  copies 
in  the  cathedral.  Gomp.  *The  Pavement  Masters  of  Siena',  by  R.  E. 
Hohart  Outt. 
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Lbft  A18LS.  At  the  entrance-wall ,  statue  of  Pope  Marcellns  II.,  by 
Domi' VdfUfffft.  —  4th  Altar  (of  the  Piccolomini •,  presented  by  GardinaJ 
Francesco  Piccoloinini|^lf?1g8r'Wifg  sculpture^i^  Jndr«a  Breqno  of  Lugano 
(1485)  and  statues  of  SS.  Peter ,  Pius ,  Gregory,  and  JamesT^by  Michael 
Angela »  and  8t.  Francis ,  begun  by  Torrigiani  and  completed  bj  Michael 
Angelq  (about  1501-5).  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrau'ce^'thrilbreria  is 
fVecoat-'of-armS  of  Bandino  Bandini,  with  the  Bisen  Christ  and  angels, 
attributed  to  Michael  Angela  (?).  .,—-»—*-•— ^-w^-^-^*, 

'i'iie  HPSlpitT  octagonal  in  form  and  constructed  of  white  marble, 
borne  by  niVS^anite  columns,  some  of  which  rest  on  lions,  and  adorned 
with  admirable  reliefs  from  the  New  Testament,  is  by  Niecolb  Pisano^  his 
son  Oiovanni^  and  his  pupils  Ai-nol/o  di  Cambio^  Lapo^  and  Donate  (1266-68). 
Xk*^ili&bJt<^^^^fi^  ^^^  designed  by  Bart.  Neroniy  surnamed  Jl  Ricdo  (1543). 

The  Lbft  Transept  contains  the*  beautiful  Gappblla  San  Giovanni, 
in  the  early-irenaissance"*'8tyle,  by  Giov.  di  Sitfano  (1484),  with  «»^  *PnrW 
bv  Lor,  di  Mariano,  luj^^  inte^or  are  a  bronze  *Statue  of  John  tbe 
•frapifilt  bj'  DonatellOy  XJSST^  a  marble  statue  of  SC"  Catharine,  by  Nerocdo 
di  Barioi6me6\liSty^  one  of  St.  Ansanus,  by  Qiov.  di  Sie/ano;  a  font  by 
Ant.  Federiahi;  |tU£A..jQ|ixic^mQn^s  on  the  walls  by  JJ5.  Cc^oneri  and  Chs. 
Lucehi  (1596h  aj^  j^^  ^majff  frescoes  by  PinturiecMo^  three  being  scenes 
from  the  life  oiAlbejpto  Arringhieri,  ihV^nor.  4  jfft'^^^  casket,  by  Fran- 
eesco  di  Antonio  (1466),  contains  an  arm  of  John  the  BapCttfT  —  Farther 
on  in  the  same  transept  are  the  elabofflte  Gothic  mural  toji^b  of  Cardinal 
Biccardo  Petroni  (d.  1313),  and  statties  of  topes 'Pius  tl^.^and  Pius  II.  by 
P.  Balestra  and  O.  Maxtuoli  respectively.  — Jlhe  chapel  to  the  left  of 
the  choir  contains  a  relief  dating  from  the  endo!  tBC  f  jtn  cenT,' rSpr?8%nt- 
ing  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  re- 
moved hither  from  the  old  church  of  Ponte  alio  Spino  (p.  38).    The  bronge 


reXip.f  ilLi]).e  pavement  in  front  of  this  work  is  by  Donattllo^  and  marl 
the  tomb  of  BTsliop  Giovanni  Pecci  (d.  1426).  *— -^ 

TheCHQUt  contains  a  high-altar  executed  from  a  model  by  ^a2(fa«<ar« 
Peruzzt"(!£SS^\  behind  it  ricniy^ayyed  choir-stalls,  reading-desk,  etc.,  by 
Bartolomeo  Neroniy  sumabied  Mcdo  (i'597),'''a^  inlaid  work  ^ntarsia)  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona  (1608).  y^fi„,/l|ne  bronze  tahp.raaele  is  by  Vecchietta 
(1465-72);  the  angels,  holding  candelabrarare'  by  wbv'anni  di  Bttifano  and 
Francesco  di  Giorgio  (1^);  the  front  row  of  stalls  and  the  rood-loft 
by  Baffaello  da  Breseia  (1320).  The  frescoes,  originally  by  Beceafumi 
(1544),  were  entirely  renewed  and  altered  after  1812.  —  i^  the  pillars  of 
the_  dome  are  two  flagstaffs  from  the  standard-waggon  (carro'cifo)  "used  at 
IHonte  ApertO'Ttr t26(>"  (p.  20)  by  the  victorious  Sienese.  —J^oiheAeft  of 
the  high-altar  is  an  organ-loft  bythe  two  Barili  (1511),  above  the  entrance 
4»'Tftr8atfri8ty,  WfllCB  COJiraTKrtto  the  left)  a  Jb.Qly.^aref'  'TMgfl  T)y  Giov. 
^"Turino.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  15th  cent,  painting,  perhaps  by  8ano  di 
FietrOy  with  a  view  of  the  original  Palazzo  Pubblico  (p.  23). 

In  the  c^pel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  are  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists 
and  St.  Paul,  by  j^rdhcesco  ad  'Imola  ancl  Giov.  di  Turino.  The  flat  monument 


^  JBishop  Carlo  Sertoli  (d.  1444)  was  executed  by  Ant.  FeSPnfflSTftQm  the 
''design  of 'Pietro  del  Minella. 

JI^AMJtrr  contains  statues   of  Popes  Alexander  VII.  (by 


ErcoWr^raia)  anoATexander  III.  (by  Ant.  Raggi).  —  Th*Lp/^f  f  ^V^  *  ^^^ 
y^l^  belonging  to  the  Chigi,  built  for  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigr  of 
8iena,  papal  nuncio  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  pope  in  1665-67) 
in  1661,  by  Ben.  GiovanBlli,  is  richly  adorned  with  lapis  lazuli,  marble, 
and  gilding,  and  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  (Madonna  delle  Grazie), 
and  statues  of  St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen  (said  originally  to  have 
been  an  Andromeda)  by  Bernini. 

^KiohtAislb.    Next  the  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Tommaso  Pic- 
^^^IbVnin)  (<1.  1Ib3),    by  mreecto  H  BhrttfUmeo.    At  the  other  end  is  a 
ttattte  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  bv  F.  Signorini, 

ThQ|l.  gide»entranisp, 01  the  cathedral  Is  surmounted  by  a  fine  relief  of 
the  Madonna  Sllrib'uted  to  MieheloMto.  '  ' 

In  tha  left  aisle,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  entrance  to  the  celebrate 
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fee 


**IjliTy7,  ot  \^f  Cat^ftdrU  (Libreria ;  beat  H|h|  ip  the  afternojtn ; 
25-00  c),  formerly  tlie  aiala  Piecolominea,  We  ol  ILe  fine3rii.naDeSt  pre- 
served  stractures  of  the  early  -  Benaissance  period^  erected  by  order  of 
Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope  Pins  III.,  in  1495.  The 
exterior  of  the  entrance-y^ai^  is  adorned  with  beautiful  marble  scnlptnres 
Tjy*jCl8!^'3n^artano '(1197)\  Qyer  the  door  ij  ji  froflca  ]^  ^nturicejdo  (Coro- 
nation of  Pius  III.,  who  reignSSniTlStaVs  "only/ in  1513)."' TKe  interior, 
with  its  fine  tiled  floor,  its  m]HaLjMapt|ngs,  and  its  frescoed  vaulting, 
executed  in  1505-7  li^^intSincc^w^^niiln^npils,  with  the  assistance  (accord- 
ing to  Vasarjj)  of  RaphaenT)""i8  a'maVvel  of  harmonious  diecoration.  The 
ten  frescoes  oriTffe  wills  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  ^neas  Splvius 
Piccolomini  of  Pienza  (p.  48),  Archbishop  of  Siena  (1450-58),  and  afterwards 
Fope  Pius  II.  (1458-64) :  (1)  Departure  of  iEneas  Sylvius  for  the  Council  of 
Basle;  (2)  ^neas  Sylvius  in  presence  of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  to 
whom  he  had  been  sent  by  the  CdVincil;  (3)  His  coronation  as  a  poet  by 
Emperor  Frederick  III.  at  Frankfort  in  1445;  (4)  ^neas  Sylvius  doing 
homage  to  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor;  (5)  Betrothal 
of  Emperor  Frederick  III.  to  Eleonora  of  Portugal  at  Siena  by  ^neas 
Sylvius;  (6)  ^neas  Sylvius  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Calixtus  III.;  (7) 
iBneas  Sylvius  elected  Pope  Pius  II.;  (8)  Pius  II.  at  the  diet  of  princes  in 
Mantua;  (9)  Canonisation  of  Catharine  of  Siena;  (10)  Death  of  Pius  II. 
at  Ancona,  while  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  The  dainty 
CTOtesqjgLes  i^  tii£  Apftudrels  near  the  entrance  are  especially  well"^if8SfefVed. 
Designs  for  these  frescoes  are  now  preserved  in  the  Ufflzi  (that  of  No.  1), 
in  the  Brera  at  Milan  (Ko.  8),  and  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth  (No.  4).  —  The  misgalS)  embellished  with  beautiful  inii^i^ures.  also 
deserve  attention :  liif b .'  ^  ana  Noi  9^5^ "IXberale  eta  Verona,  !&o.  12  by 
Oirolamo  dct  Ot'emona  (all  dating  from  1467-75),  and  No.  11  by  Banc  di 
Pi€tro.  -— QnjL  fine  Kenaissance  pedestal  stands  a  famous  fi^ntique  •jSroiai 
of  the  G'rSciMCmiSSIf'umtWSte'd);' f^  Rome  about  1460  in  the  reign 

Of^Hus"'^!!.  and  presented  by  him  to  the  cathedral  library.  From  this 
work  Raphael  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  studies  from  the  antique 
(drawing  at  Venice). 

Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral ,  in  the  comer  where  the 
steps  ascending  from  San  Giovanni  terminate  under  the  arches  of  the 
nncompleted  nave  (p.  26),  is  the  former  Opera  del  Duomo  (PI.  0,  6), 
now  the  Cathedral  Museum^  which  contSfft^'^^^teriil  interesting 
works  of  art.  In  the  entrance-passage  is  the  custodian's  bell  (^2  fr.} 

best  time  10-4). 

The  hall  on  the  Ground  Floob  contains  ^Sculptures  from  the  Fonte 
Oaia  (p.  25)  by  Jacopo  delta  Querda.,  representing  a  Madonna,  the  Christian 
Virtues,  the  Creation  of  Man,  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  which 
are  among  the  master'^s  finest  works  (unfortunately  much  damaged ;  comp. 
the  restored  casts  adjoining);  a  figure  of  Moses  by  Ant.  Federighi^  from 
the  Fonte  degli  Ebrei  in  the  Ghetto;  and  a  painted  terracotta  figure  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Neroccio  di  Bartolomeo  (?).  Sculptures  from 
the  Cappella  di  Piazza  (p.  23),  and  others  from  the  facade  of  the  cathedral 
before  its  restoration.  —  Antique  sarcophagus  with  seargodg.  —  "^Qraffiti 
from  the  Cathedral  Pavement  (comp.  p.  26).  —  On  the  First  Floob  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  entire  cathedral  pavement.  —  On  the  Second  Floob 
several  interesting  plans  for  the  cathedral;  handsome  embroideries; 
crosiers;  ring  of  Pius  II.  Also  several  early  Sienese  paintings,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  large  ^Picture  by  Duceio  di  Buoninseffna:  on  the  left  the 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  the  Child  and  saints,  the  once  highly  revered 
*Maje8tas',  which  was  placed  over  the  high-altar  in  1310  (p.  22),  with 
the  inscription:  Mater  Sancta  Dei^  sis  camsa  Senis  requiei,  sis  Ducio  vita, 
ffi  quia  pinxii  ita.  On  the  left  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  26  sections,  which 
originally  formed  the  back  of  the  Majestas.  Also  four  saints  by  Ambr, 
Lorenzetti;  a  Byzantine  Madonna  of  the  12th  cent. ;  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
hj  Pietro  Lorenzeiii  (1842),  in  a  life-like  genre  style;  a  Story  of  the  Cross 
by  the  same. 
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Adjoining  the  Cathedral  Museum  is  the  Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  B,  6), 
erected  by  Bern.  Buontalenti,  now  the  seat  of  the  prefecture.  Beyond, 
in  the  Via  del  Poggio,  are  the  Regie  Scuole,  the  church  of  which 
contains  a  (repainted)  wooden  •Statue  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  by 
Neroccio  di  Bartolomeo  (?). 

^Opposite  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  are  the  church  and  hospital 
o^^anta  Maria  della  Scala  (PL  B,  6),  of  the  13th  centuiy.  Over 
the  MgB"-fillar  bT  tEe  church  is  a  Risen  Christ ,  a  statue  in  bronze 
by  Vecchietia  (1466).    The  choir-stalls  are  by  Ventura  di  OiuZiano, 

the  org^  ^yj^v?^*^?**  (^)*  ■  Adjoining  the. .gfltoMfeJb^  of  the 
hospila^^ifOts^^nJsomeR^^^^  by  Ouidoccio 

d'Andrettj  is  a  large  sicKoom  called  *I1  Pellegrinaio',  adorned  with 
frescoes  from  the  history  of  the  monastery  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo 
(1440-43)  and  others.  Pleasing  view  from  the  windows  (fee  1/2  ^0* 

The  Via  del  Capitano  (PI.  B,  6)  leads  from  the  S.  corner  of  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  quarters  of  the  town  situated  on  the  S.W, 
hills.  IiQimferdlately  on  the  right  Is  thdw^ALAZZO  Grottanelli 
(formerly  "ftfiJSggci) J  a  Gothic  building  of  the  IBtli  cent.,  "originally 
the  official  residence  of  the  Capitano  di  Giustizia,  or  chief  judicial 
functionary,  and  of  the  Capitano  di  Guerra,  or  military  commander. 
In  1457  it  was  acquired  by  the  jurist  Tomm.  Pecci,  and  in  1854 
et  seq.  it  was  restored  in  the  original  style  by  G.  Rossi.  —  Farther 
on,  also  to  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  small  Piazza  Postierla,  is 
the  Palazzo  Chigi,  no w^^^oipmini,  which  contains  two  saloons 
adorned  witE^rescoes  by  Barend  van  Orley,  a  Fleming  who  joined 
Raphael's  school  at  Rome.  The  column  with  the  she-wolf  in  the 
piazza  dates  from  1487.  —  Not  far  off,  in  the  VialJmberto  Prime 
(p.  23),  which  diverges  here  to  the  left,  is  the^alaszo  Nerucci 
(No.  20 }  PI.  C,  6),  erected  after  designs  by  Bernardo  Rossellino  in 
1463  for  Catharine,  the-  sister  of  Pius  II.,  and  now  occupied  by 
the  Banca  d' Italia.  Beyond  it,  to  the  right,  is  the  Gg|i}upJSa^ae8a, 
^^^racini  (formerly  Marescotti;  14th  cent.),  thg^yail^Ltlnjg:  in  the  cQfljt 
ofwhich  is  tastefully  painted.  Within  are  paintings  by  Andrea  Vanni, 
Neroccio  di  Bartolomeo,  Vecchietta,  Girol.  del  Pacchia,  Beccafumi, 
and  other  masters.  Opposite  stands  *^*=^,^<3to^,^  ¥i(vrMlL  rebuilt  in 
1459  and  restored  in  1876.  —  In  the  Via  di  Stalloreggi,  diverging 
from  the  Piazza  Postierla  to  the  right,  is  a  corner-house  (No.  2  Via 
di  Castelvecchio)  in  which  is  preserved  a  fresco  by  Sodoma  ('Madonna 
del  Corvo'). 

On  the  left,  in  the  Via  San  Pibteo  (PI.  Bj6^,6,7),  the  continuation 
of  the  Via  del  Capitano,  is  (No.  11)  the^alazzo  Buonsignori,  a 
handsome  Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th  cent. ,  in  bnck ,  with  a  rich 
facade,  restored  in  18;|8.  The.  vestibule  and  court  are  in  the  early- 
lienaissance  style.  -^'The  §hurch  of  San  Pieiwalle  Scale  (PI.  C,  7) 
contains  paintings  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  Salimbeni,  tlutilio  Mauetti 
(Flight  into  Egypt,  at  the  high-altar),  and  others.  —  Passing  under 
an  archway,  we  enter  the  Piazza  Giokdano  Bruno  (PI.  C,  7),  wj*' 
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the  Beale  Collegia  Tolomei^  formerly  a  convent  and  now  a  grammar- 
school  (Liceo),  and  the  church  of  — 

t/jant*  Agostmo  (PI.  C,  7),  remodeUed  by  VanviteUi  in  1755, 
thel^VCFSSc^lb  wMch  is  in  the  Liceo,  to  the  left. 

Oyer  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  a  Craciflxion  by  Pietro  Perugino  (before 
1606).  Massacre  of 'the  InnocentA  by  Matteo  da  Siena  (1482),  in  a  chapel 
im^JHng, right.  Statue  of  Pins  II.  by  Dupri.  Altar-piece,  an  Adoraflo^OrfBi' 
Magi  tiyi^doma.  Aft.  ^^  back  of  the  choir,  on  the  left,  the  Legend  of 
Sant''  Agostino  Novello  in  {hree  seciions,  'by  Lippo  Memrni  (?  more  probably 
by  Simone  Mariinf).  IRppUVP^  l^ft  trans.ept,  painted  terracotta  ttatne  of 
San  Niccolo  da  Tolen^o ,  by  Giae'!  (fotxarelU.  In  the  eecond  c|^k(L^  to 
the  left  of  the  choir,  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  by  RumtoMahem.  Also 
pKtfSff^'"hj  SaU/hbeni  and  others.  . 

In  the  Via  dei  Tufi,  which  leads  hence  to  the  Porta  Tnfl  (Pi.  0, 8), 
is,  on  the  right,  the  entrance  to  the  Botanic  CfardenXk&m,  10-12 
and  2-6;  fee  50  c.;  visitors  ring).  —  The  Cimitero  delta  Miseri^ 
eordia,  jnst  outside  the  gate,  contains  among  Its  monuments  a  good 
Fieik  by  Dupre  and  several  statues  by  Sarrocchl,  Pegni,  and  others  ; 
finest  view  in  the  morning  and  evening  (fee  30-50  c). 

In  returning,  we  follow  the  Via  della  Gerchia  (No.  3  in  which 
is  the  small  PolazzoFinetW)  to  the  W.  of  Sant'  Agostino,  and  then 
the  Yia  Baldassare  Feruzzi,  on  the  left  side  of  which  are  the  sup- 
pressed monastery  (now  a  barrack)  and  church  of  — 
j/^  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  A,  7),  a  handsome  brick  edifice, 
with  campanile^ and  cloisters,  ascribed  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (open 
10-12  on  week-days).   On  the  right  is  the  Cappella  del'Sacramignto, 
with  a  Nativity  of  Mary  by  Sodoma ;  4th  aHar  on  the  right,  Ascen- 
sion hy  Pacchiarotix^ ;  5th  altar  on  the  left,  St.  Michael  by  Beecafumi, 
In  tiie  beautiful  sacri^  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sigismund  hy  Cozzarelli. 
'"^Opposite  is  t\iSnPalazzo  Pollini  (PI.  B,  7),  formerly  Celsi,  at- 
t^buted  to  Peruzzi.  —  We  now  proceed  straight  on  through  the 
)v  ia  del  Fosso  di  Sant'  Ansano  to  the  early-Renaissance  church  of 
> /^aA  Sebastia^o  (PI.  B,  6;  we  ring  at  the  door  of  No.  58),  the  exterior 
'  of  which  is  quite  unfinished.  0?ne_ charming  interior  (1490?),  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  was  planned  "by  Girol.  Ponsi.  — We 
may  now  either  return  by  the  steps  on  the  right  to  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  or  proceed  through  the  Via  Yallepiatta  (left)  to  the  Fonte- 
branda  (see  p.  35). 
V  Outside  the  Porta  8an  Marco  (PI.  A,  8)  there  is  a  fine  view. 


From  the  E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  (p.  23)  the 
short  Yia  Rinaldini  leads  to  the  ^jl«^9.J^lQCQlom^i  (PI.  D,  5), 
now  the  Palazzo  del  Ooverno^  one  of  the  most  imposing  private 
edifices  of  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  Siena,  erected  for  Nanni 
Piecolomini,  father  of  Pius  111.  (p.  27),  after  1469,  probably  from 
a  design ,  by  Bernardo  Rossellino.  The  principal  facade  with  the 
arms  of  Pius  II.  and  Pius  III.  and  its  tasteful  decorations  in  wrought 
Iron  (horses'  heads,  etc.)  looks  towards  the  Yia  Ricasoli.     The 
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cpnityard  (spoiled  by  additions)  contains  giacefal  capitals  by  Lor, 

^di  Marmno  (1509).    Since  1859  the  palace  has  been  the  repository 

of  the  Jjdunicip^ql  ArdU^ea^  one  of  the  most  Important  collections  of 

the  kind  in  Italy  (atoT  daily,  except  Snn.,  10-31;  entrance  in  the 


Pctrchmtini  tmarUrs^  D2,000  in  number,  the  oldest  dating  from  736,  and 
including  the  imperial  charters  from  the  time  of  Otho  III.  Some  of  these 
doeuments,  as  well  as  Auiograph»  of  celebrated  men  (Pius  II.,  Leo  X.)  and 
Miniatures  (including  a  beautiful  Assumption,  by  Nie.  di  Ser  Sozzo  Teg- 
liaeci,  of  the  14th  cent.),  are  exhibited  under  glass.  The  student  of  Sienese 
painting  will  be  interested  in  the  valuable  ejection  of  TavolettBa  or  book- 
covers,  the  oldeat  specimens  (1257-1456)  beinjTl^sfe'  of ^e*»inrapal  Treas- 
ury Begisters.  Among  them  are  the  covers  of  the  books  of  the  Biccherna 
(the  office  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  revenues)  and  the  Gabella 
(or  tax-collector's  office),  with  portraits  of  officials,  scenes  from  sacred 
and  profane  history,  etc.  They  include  works  by  Ambr.  Lorenzetti^  Cfiovanni 
di  Paolo.,  Franeeteo  d*  OiorgiOy  Matteo  di  Oiovcmni,  and  Sano  di  Pietro.  The 
collection  has  unfortunately  been  much  reduced  by  sales  to  foreigners. 

y/^pposlte  the  Palazzo  del  Governo  rises  the  recently  restored 
t^niverflity  (PL  D,  5 ;  comp.  p.  20),  which  has  about  60  lecturers 
and'  'i30  students.  In  the  court  is  a  war-monument  in  memory  of 
1848.  In  the  corridor  to  the  right  is  the  monument  of  the  celebrated 
jurist  Niccolb  Arringhieri  (1374),  with  a  bas-relief  representing  the 
professor  in  the  iniifest  of  his  audience. 

The  gracefu]J^aaB<I^«l:itot«^*^I^»  5),  in  the  neighbouring 
Piazza  Piccolomini,  was  erected  in  1460-63  by  Antonio  Federighi 
by  order  of  Pius  IJ«^  and  dedieatejj?  by  the  pope  *gentilibus  suis'. 

Adjacent  is  H^an,  Uaclwo  1^1.  D,  6),  dating  from  1537;  the 
facade  by  Oiov,  Fontana  (1613). 

Over  theJ^daUar  oiuih&jeisht,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 
Ouido  Reni.  -^t  |li[&^ibd.^ftl  tar  onthe  left  are  ornamental  sculptures  in 
marble  by  Lorenzo  di  Mariano  "^l62"i) ,  and  a  Nativity  of  Christ  by  Beeca- 
fumi.  ^he  choir  contains  gilded,  wooden  statues  of  the  Madonna  and  four 
saints,  by  a  follower  of  Jaeopo  delta  Quercia. 

The  Via  Rioasoll{P1.  D,E,  5,  6)  trav^es  the  crest  of  the  S.E, 
hill  and  leads  to  thel^ortaPispini  and  thtm>rta  Romana  ri4th  cent.), 
the  two  S.E.  gates.  —  Immediately  to  the  right  in  this  street  is  the 
V  ^ntiU  dfi  ifaift^flTtf *^j  dating  from  1352,  restored  in  1867.  —  T^^he 
left,  a  little  farther  on,  the  Yia  di  Follonica  descends  to  the  Fonte 
jii£8lk^^^ifi<^  0^1'  E,  5),  constructed  in  1239  and  charmingly  situated' 
in  a  gar4en  far  below.  —  After  5  min.  more,  beyond  the  church  of 
San  Giorgio  (PI.  E,  6),  the  Via  db'  Pispini  diverges  to  the  left,  in 
which  we  first  reach  the  old  convent-church  of  — 
Aiyanto  SpMI^  (^^*  ^i  ^))  ^^^^  ^  dome  dating  from  1508,  and  a 
portal  from  1519,  the  latter  designed  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 

Intebiob.  Above  the  entrance-door  is  a  Crucifixion  by  Sano  di  Pietro, 
The  1st  chapel  on  the  right  (Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli)  contains,  above  a  St. 
Kosa  of  Viterbo  (p.  100),  the  following  admirable  paintings  by  Sodoma  (1530)  : 
Madonna  presenting  the  gown  of  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans  to  St.  Alfonso, 
in  the  presence  of  SS.  Octavia  and  Lucia  ^  to  the  right  and  left  SS.  Sebast- 
ian and  Anthony  the  Abbot ;  at  the  top,  St.  James  of  Compostella  on  horse- 
back (fresco).  To  the  right  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  in  terracotta 
by  the  Florentine  Fra  Ambrogio  delta  Eobbia  (1504).  —  By  the  first  altar  to 
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the  left,  Virgin  between  SS.  Francis  and  Catharine,  by  Mattto  Baldvcd. 
Over  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Oirol.  del  Pacehia, 
an  early  work.  —  In  the  Sackistt,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Buea/umi.  — 
The  beantifol  Cloi0tkb8  (sagrestano  20-30  c.)  are  unfortunately  dlsfleured  by 
modem  additions  \  they  contain  a  Crucifixion  by  Fra  J^nolino  of  Pistoja  (1516), 

The  Fonte  de^  Piapini  dates  from  1534.  On  the  neighbouring 
Porta  Pispini  is  a  damaged  fresco  (Nativity)  by  Sodoma  (1531). 

Opposite  Santo  Spirito  we  enter  the  Vlcolo  del  Sasso,  follow  the 
Via  San  Girolamo  to  the  right,  pass  a  column  with  the  she-wolf, 
and  reach  San  Oiroktmo  (PI.  E,  7),  belonging  to  a  former  nunnery 
(3rd  altar  to  the  left :  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni, 
framed  in  marble  by  Lorenzo  di  Mariano).  On  the  left  we  next 
rea/h  the  ohuroh  of  the  — 

■^Betrvi  di  Mari^  (PI.  E,  7),  or  Santissima  Concezione^  re-ereoted  in 

1471 -lD'-^3,  with  a  beautiful  interior  attributed  to  Bald,  Peruzzi  (?). 

First  altar  to  the  right :  Madonna,  by  the  Florentine  Coppo  di  Marco 

vcUdOy  1261.    Fourth  altar  to  the  right:  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Jiatteo 

di  Giovannif  1491  •,  above,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo. 

—  In  the  right  transept,  above  the  sacristy-door:  *La  Vergine  del  Popolo', 
by  Lippo  Memmi,  —  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Bern.  Fungai  (1600).  —  The  chapels  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  high  altar 
contain  (restored)  frescoes  by  Ambr.  Loreruetti  (?):  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
Daughter  of  Herodias,  Death  of  John  the  Baptist.  By  the  2nd  altar  to  the 
left,  Madonna  delBelvidere  by  Giacomo  diMino  del  Pellieciaio  (p.  26;  1363). 

—  In  the  sacristy  is  the  'Madonna  del  Manto*  (1436),  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo 
(freely  restored). 

The  Porta  Romana  (PI.  E,  8)  has  a  damaged  fresco  (Coronation 
of  the  virgin j,  begun  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  and  finished  by  Sano 
di  Pietro.  — About  1/3  M.  beyond  the  gate  is  the  church  of  Madonna 
degli  Angeli,  the  choir  of  which  contains  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by 
Raffaello  Carli,  1502. 

Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Piccolomini  (p.  30),  beside 
the  University  (p.  31),  begins  the  Via  San  Vigilio,  leading  to  the 
church  of  the  same  name  (PI.  D,  5),  which  is  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures of  the  18th  century.  Farther  on,  we  pass  the  church  of  SarUa 
Maria  di  Provenzar^o  (PI.  D,  4;  1594 J,  traverse  several  narrow 
streets,  and  reaeh  the  Piazza  di  San  Fbancebco  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  in 
which  rise  the  convent-church  of  San  Francesco  and  the  Oratorio 
di  San  Bernardino.  The  N.  side  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Oss^r^nza  monastery  (p.  37)  and  of  the  Gbianti  mountains. 
i^an  grancesco  (PI.  E,  4),  a  Gothic  church  without  aisles  (1256- 
1321)),  modernised  after  the  fire  of  1655,  was  restored  in  the  original 
style  in  1885-92.  Above  the  portal  is  a  statue  of  St.  Francis,  ascribed 
to  Ramo  di  Paganello  (?). 

INTEBIOB.  The  modem  stained  glass  is  mostly  by  Zettler^  of  Munich.  — 
The  new  high-altar  is  by  Gim.  Partini  (1892).  Adjoining  it,  on  the  wall 
to  the  left,  are  marble  medallions  of  Silvio  Piccolomini  and  Vittoria 
Forteguerri,  the  parents  of  Pius  II.  (p.  28).  —  In  the  3rd  and  1st  chapelt 
to  the  left  of  the  choir  are  frescoes  by  Ambr.  Lorenzetti^  from  the  chapter- 
>OQse  of  the  convent:    Innocent  III.  confirming  the  rules  of  the  Order; 
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Death  of  the  martyred  Franciscan  monks  at  Centa  in  Morocco  \  Crucifixion, 
the  last  two  probahly  studio-works.  —  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  .the  right  of 
the  choir:  Tomb  of  Cristoforo  Pelici,  by  Urbano  da  Cortona  (U86).  —  The- 
new  winged  altar-piece  in  the  3rd  chapel  is  by  Artwo  Vtliffiardi^  that  in 
the  2nd  chapel  (left)  by  MeacH.  —  The  modem  altar-piece  in  the  Gappella 
del  Santissimo  Sacramento  is  by  Ces.  Maccari ;  the  old  graffiti  on  the  floor 
are  by  Lor,  di  Mariano  (1504). 

The  church  is  a<)juined  by  two  fine  early-Renaissance  Cloistess,  with 
remains  nf  tombs  of  the  nobles  (14th  cent.),  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  1656.  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  seminary  (formerly  the 
convent)  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  CHae  Cozzarelli.  The  chapel  con- 
tains a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Ambr.  Lorenzetii  (high*altar),  and  a  Madonna 
and  saints,  by  Barna  (left  wall). 

i^be  Oratorio  di  San  BornardiiLO  (PI.  E,  4)  possesses  admirable 
•PictlJ^SISy  V$odoma  (1518-32)  and  others.  Afternoon  light  best. 
The  *cu8tode'  lives  at  No.  6,  adjoining  (fee  30-50  c). 

LowBB  Obatobio:  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena 
(1380-1444),  of  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  —  Uppkb  Obatobio  (much 
more  important  paintings):  Events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (frescoes); 
on  the  left  wall,  opposite  the  entrance,  Oirol.  del  Petechia^  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin;  Sodoma^  Pr&sentation  in  the  Temple;  Dom.  Becca/umi^  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin.  On  the  altar- wall:  Oirol.  del  PaccMa^  Annunci&tion'^  the  altar- 
piece  is  by  Bwcafnmi  (1537).  On  the  right  wall:  Sodoma^  Visitation; 
Beeea/umi,  Death  of  the  Virgin;  8odoma^  Assumption.  On  the  window-wall : 
Sodoma.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  corners :  *Sodotna,  SS.  Anthony, 
Bernardino,  Louis,  and  Francis.  The  admirable  enrichments  of  the  ceiling, 
the  frieze;  etc.,  executed  by  Ventura  di  JSer  Oiuliano  Turapilli  after  1406, 
are  among  the  most  tasteful  of  early-Renaissance  works.  In  the  vestibule 
is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,  by  Oiovanni  di  Agoitino  (ISil). 

The  Yia  del  Rossi  leads  back  from  the  Piazza  San  Francesco  to 
the  Via  Oavour  (p.  22). 

To  the  left  of  the  Yia  Cavour  diverges  the  Via  delle  Belle 

Abti  (pi.  C,  B,  4),  which  leads  past  the  Aecademia  and  the  Library 

stratjfUt  to  the  church  of  San  Domenico  (p.  36). 

I^he  Aeci^dfiinia  delle  Belle  Arti  (PI.  0,  4),   contains   the 

♦PiNACOtBOA,  founded  in  1816,  a  valuable  collection  of  about  700 

pictures,  chiefly  works  of  the  older  Sienese  school,  most  of  which 

were  procured  from  suppressed  monasteries  and  from  the  Palazzo 

Pubblioo.   The  collection  is  chronologically  arranged.  The  names  of 

the  artists  are  given  on  the  frames.  Keeper,  8ig,  Amoldo  FrunaU 

Adm.  9-3  daily  (1  fr.),  except  on  Sundays  an  dholidays  (bell  below, 

to  the  right).    New  catalogue  (1903 ;  1  fr.). 

At  the  entrance,  Beliefs  of  little  value.  The  first  door  on  the  right 
leads  to  the  large  Boom  X  (see  p.  34),  the  second  to  the  — 

I.  CoRRiDOB  (13-Uth  cent.):  1-15.  Pictures  of  the  13th  cent.,  still  in 
the  Byzantine  style;  2.  Margheritone  d'Arezzo^  St.  Francis;  16.  Ouido  da 
Siena,  Madonna;  20,  22,  28,  36,  47.  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  Altar-pieces; 
46.  Niceold  di  Begna^  Crucifixion  (1345);  61.  Lippo  Memmi^  Hadonna  and 
four  saints. 

II.  CoBBiDOB  (14-15th  cent.) :  66.  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti^  Madonna ;  61,  80. 
Pietro  Lorenzettiy  Madonnas;  67.  Lippo  M^mmi^  SS.  Michael.  Jerome,  and 
John  the  Baptist;  88.  Ambrogio  Lorenzetii^  Annunciation  (1344);  Bartolo 
di  Fredi,  100.  Four  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  104.  The  Magi ;  107. 
Taddeo  Qaddi.  Madonna  (1355);  119,  125  Spinelto  Aretino,  Coronation  and 
Death  of  the  Virgin;  127,  128,  130-132, 134, 136, 143, 144.  Taddeo  di  Bartolo 
(131.  Annunciation). 
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III.  CosBiDOB  (14-15th  cent.) :  Pictares  by  Giovmmi  4i  Patio  (Ko.  173 
dated  1463,  No.  200  dated  1440).  Also:  143-152.  Unknown  Master^  Triumpli  of 
Death,  Chastity,  Loye,  and  Fame  (after  Petrareh)  \  164.  Dommico  di  Bartolo^ 
Madonna  with  angelic  musicians  (1488);  203.  Fietro  di  Oiovannty  San 
Bernardino;  205,  210.   Vecchietta.  San  Bernardino,  Madonna  with  saints. 

Booms  IV  (to  the  right)  and  v  are  devoted  to  the  works  of  8ano  di  Pietro 
(1406-81),  the  'Sienese  Fra  Angelico',  chiefly  large  altar-pieces.  Boom  IV: 
248.  Altar-piece  of  1444.  Above  the  entrance  to  Boom  Y:  241.  Madonna 
and  St.  Calixtns;  in  Boom  V:  17.  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  VI.  Book 
(15-16th  cent.):  272,  273.  Sana  di  Pietrc;  279.  Pietro  di  Dommieo^  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,  with  SS.'Oalganus  and  Martin.  Also  works  by  Matteo  di 
Giovanni  (No.  286  dated  1470),  Iferoceio  di  BartoUmeo  (No.  282  dated  1476), 
Francesco  di  Giorgio  (No.  288),  and  Guidocdo  OoztareUi  (No.  296,  St.  Sebastian, 
dated  1495).  —  A  narrow  passage  leads  hence  to  the  right  to  Boom  VII, 
which  contains  paintings  of  the  13-16th  cent.,  most  of  them  damaged,  some 
old  Italian  engravings,  and  a  few  woodcnts  after  Durer.  —  We  now  return, 
cross  the  entranee«passage  diagonally,  and  enter  the  small  —    • 
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VIII.  Boom  (14- 16th  cent.) :  Sodoma,  326.  Madonna,  327.  Two  guild-brothers 
adoring  the  Cross ;  Girol.  Genga^  333.  Bansoming  of  prisoners,  334.  Flight  of 
^neas;  Sodoma^  *352.  Scourging  of  Christ  (remains  of  a  fresco  taken  from 
San  Francesco),  354.  Judith,  367.  St.  Catharine  360.  Madonna,  361.  Dead  Christ 
supported  by  two  angels.  The  elegant  wooden  pilasters  by  Antonio  Barili 
in  this  and  the  following  room  should  be  observed j  they  were  formerly 
in  the  Palazzo  del  MagniQco  (p.  27).  —  IX.  Boom  (15-16th  cent.):  368.  Andrea 
di  Niecold,  Crucifixion,  with  saints  (1502);  886.  PintvrieehiOy  Holy  Family. 
—  From  Uie  entrance-passage  we  now  enter,  to  the  left,  the  — 

X.  Lasob  Hall  (15-16th  cent.).  On  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  are  six 
cartoons  for  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral,  by  Beecetfttmi  (much  damaged). 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  401.  Bodoma^  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  f  fresco  from  Santa  Croce);  407.  PinturiccUo^  Holy  Family.  —To  the 
right :  4lO.  Girol.  del  Petechia^  Annunciation  and  Visitation  (after  the  picture 
by  Albertinelli  in  the  Ufflzi);  *418.  Bodoma,  Descent  from  the  Cross*,  414. 
Girolamo  di  BenvenutOy  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  (1506),  the  Nativity  in 
the  lunette  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni ;  420.  Beecetfumi^  St.  Catharine ;  422.  Paeehia' 
rottOy  Ascension.  —  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  exit :  Pacchiarotto^  424.  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Honuphrius  and  Bartholomew;  426.  Visitation,  with  88. 
Michael  and  Francis ;  427.  Beceafumi^  Christ  in  Purgatory.  On  the  left  wall : 
423.  Becca/ttmiy  Downfall  of  the  Angels ;  428.  Franc,  di  Giorgio^  Crucifixion ; 
431.  Bern.  Fungai^  Madonna  and  saints  (1512);  432.  Matteo  di  Giovanni.,  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  angels  and  saints  ;  Benvenuto  di  Giovanniy  434.  Assump- 
tion, 436.  Madonna  with  angels  and  saints  (1475);  Francesco  di  Giorgio. 
437.  Nativity,  440.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  441.  Fungai.,  Assumption;  443. 
Sodotna^  Christ  in  Purgatory  (fresco  from  Santa  Croce);  *444,  447.  Bartolomeo 
Neroni  (H  Riccio),  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  predella. 
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XI.  Book  (16-I7tli  eent.).  To  the  right :  4&1.  Fra  Bartolomeo^  Mary 
Magdalen  \  512.  Sodoma^  Nativity ;  162.  Altdor/^,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Quirinas ; 
463.  Bart,  de  Bruyn^  Portrait;  488.  Altdor/er,  Scene  from  the  legend  of 
St.  Quirinus }  504,  489.  Amberger^  Charles  V.  (copies)  \  495.  Pinturicehio^  Holy' 
Family;  500.  Palma  Vecchio^  Madonna;  501.  In  the  style  ot  Albrecht  DUreTy 
Portrait;  528.  Bomenichino^  Landscape;  537.  lAieas  Oranatn.,  Lucretia;  544. 
PcarU  Bordone^  Annunciation ;  564.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  St.  Catharine. 

On  the  first  floor  are  casts  and  modem  paintings,  and  prize-works  by 
pupils  of  the  Academy  and  others. 

The  JU2i]iAtefift.,Comanale  (PI.  C,  4),  Via  delle  Belle  Art!  9, 
containing  75,000  vols,  and  4971  MSS.,  was  founded  In  1663  (open 
daily,  10-^^  and  5  or  6  ^o  8).  In  the  17th  cent.  Siena  possessed 
sixteen  "libraries ^and' in  1654  even  one  for  women. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are:  the  Greek  Gospels,  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  of  the  ilth  cent.,  originally 
bound  in  silk,  with  pictures  in  enamel  mounted  at  a  later  period  in 
silver-gilt;  Treatise  on  architecture  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio^  with  sketches 
and  drawings  by  the  author;  Sketch-books  of  Baldasiare  PeruMti  and 
OiuHano  da  Sangallo;  letters  of  St.  Catharine. 

Beyond  the  library,  to  the  left,  we  descend  the  Yia  Costa  Sant* 
Antonio ,  and  enter  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  which  leads 
straight  to  the  npper  entrance  of  the  ^luU[gMOlf  jBt.  Cathaxjj^e  (PI. 
B,  4) :  *SponsaB  Christi  Katherine  domus'.  Visitors' ring  at  the  door 
to  the  left  (V2fifO-  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  (1347-80),  the  daughter 
of  a  dyer  named  Benincasa,  took  the  veil  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
having  become  celebrated  for  visions,  she  prevailed  on  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  to  retransfer  the  papal  throne  from  Avignon  to  Rome 
(1377).  She  was  canonised  in  1461.  The  best-known  vision  is  that 
of  her  betrothal  to  the  Infant  Christ,  a  favourite  theme  with  painters. 
Her  festival  is  on  29th  April. 

The  different  rooms  in  the  building  have  been  converted  into  small 
chapels  or  Obatobies,  which  belong  to  the  Confrattmitit  di  Santa  Oaterina. 
AbOTe  the  altar  in  one  of  the  Uppxb  Okatobiss,  once  a  kitchen,  is  a 
portrait  of  the  saint,  by  Bern.  Fungai;  the  other  pictures  are  by  Ventura 
SaUmbeni  and  Fr.  Vanni.  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  beautiful 
ceiling  and  the  pilasters  in  the  early-Benaissance  style  (the  pavement  of 
glazed  tiles  is  now  covered).  —  The  pretty  little  court  is  attributed  to  Bald, 
Peruzti.  —  The  Obatobio  del  Cbocifisso  contains  the  wonder-working 
Crucifixion,  a  ptdnting  (by  Oiitnta  Pieano  ?)  from  which  St.  Catharine, 
according  to  the  legend,  received  the 'stigmata  at  Pisa  in  1375.  —  Below 
is  tJie  Ghubch  (key  kept  by  another  custodian),  containing  the  following 
*Frescoes :  Oirol.  del  Pacchia,  St.  Catharine  healing  Matteo  di  Cenni  of  the 
plague ;  St.  Catharine  rescuing  Dominicans  from  murderers ;  The  dead  body 
of  St.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano  stretching  out  her  foot  to  be  kissed  by 
St.  Catharine.  The  fourth  picture,  representing  the  saint  being  attacked 
by  Florentine  soldiers,  is  by  Ventura  Salimbenij  1604.  Over  the  altar, 
fine  statue  of  St.  Catharine  by  Neroccio  di  Bartolomeo,  1465;  above.  Angel 
by  Sodoma, 

On  leaving  the  church  we  come  to  the  Via  Beninoasa  (formerly 
Via  del  Tintorif  PI.  B,  C,  5),  which  is  stUl  inhabited,  as  in  ancient 
days,  by  dyers  and  fullers.  Over  the  door  of  the  house  on  the  left 
is  a  bast  o|^t.  Catharine  by  Cozsarelli.  —  Not  far  off  is  the  celebrated 
fountainH^frontflhraiida  (PI.  B,  5),  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  San  Domenioo,  mentioned  as  early  as  1081,  renovated 
in  1198,  and  covered  with  a  Gothic  colonnade  of  three  arches  in 

3* 
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1242.  —  The  Via  dl  Fontebranda  ascends  S.E.  to  the  Via  TJmberto 
Prime  (p.  23). 

The  Via  delle  Belle  Artl  ends  at  the  Piazza  Mazzini  (PI.  B,  4), 
near  the  church  of  — 

^^an  Domenico  (PL  B,  4,  5),  a  lofty  hrlck  edifice  In  the  Gothic 

style  (1*293-1391),  the  massive  substructures  of  which,  resting  on 

the  slope  of  the  hill,  are  now  used  as  a  cavalry  barrack. 

The  InyEMOB  is  destitate  of  aisles  and  lias  a  transept  and  open  roof. 
Immediately 'lo  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  Qappella  dellb^^Voi.tb 
(closed),  containing  an  altar-piece  of  St.  Gatharine'"^y'irnd^r«a''Tafm«.  — 
Farther  on,  to  the  right:  XflXRfeof^the  mathematician  Oius^  TiatUoiani 
(d.  1850).  by  Becheroni.  —  Third  allarrSt.  Peter  fh'e'JfKrtyr,  i>y  ArcUn^elo 
SaUmbeni,  1679.  —  The  adJageimilfi^PBL  of  St.  Cat^abime,  closed  by  a  railing, 
contains  the  head  of  the  saint  preserved  lii  a  shrine^J^G'tov.  di  Ste/ano  (1468), 
and  is  adorned  with,  admirable  frescoes  tjy '  Sorfo waXl625 ;  best  light  about 
midday;  fee  20<3D'c.).  On  the  wall  near  the  altar,  St.  Catharine  in  ecstasy, 
supported  by  two  sisters  (the  so-called  '^Svenimento*,  or  swoon),  and  an 
angel  bringing  her  the  host;  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  The  prayer  of  the 
saint  saving  tiie  sonl  of  a  decapitated  cnlprit;  to  the  right,  Healing  of 
the  possessed,  by  Francesco  Vanniy  1593.  The  two  saints  on  the  right  aad 
left  of  the  en^r^nce  are  by  the  same  master.  WHTle''ffie  grbfis'quSs  ontKe 
e'Sfrance-arch  ana  the  pilasters,  together  with  the  charming  puttl,  are  the 
work  of  Sodoma.  The  pavement  of  the  chapel  is  richly  decorated  with 
graffito  representations  uK'  marble.  —  Last  aWa*  to  the  right:  Nativity  of 
Christ  by  Frane.  di  Oiorgio,  executed  unfffftthfi  influence  of  Luca  Signorelli  \ 
the  lunette  is  probably  by  Matteo  di  Cfiovanni. 

JJjiojR.  The  beautiful  marbjje  ^Ciborium  at  theJb4e^-<^Itar,  with  the 
gracefurHgures  of  Iwo'  iighWtJearing"  ah'gels,*  is'**ttie  worko?1Phe  Florentine 
Benedetto  da  Majano.  A  .,tig^ntj(^l  Yl^y^  9^  the  lofty  and  imposing  ca> 
thedral  may  be  obtained  from  the  window" aflhe  back  of  the  high-altar.  — 
The2ND  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  contains  to  the  right :  SS. 
"Iffarl^ra,  Trfary  Magdalen,  and  Catharine,  by  Matteo  di  Oiovannij  1479;  in 
the  lunette,  an  Adoration  of  the  Hagi,  by  the  same ;  to  the  left,  Madonna 
with  saints,  by  Benvenuto  dt  Cfiovanni  (148S).  Ju^jChapel,  Madonna,  with 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Matteo  di  Oiovaffflf*^  The  2nd  (^bapbi. 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  formerly  belonged  to  the  ^Gterman  Kation*  of 
students  at  the  university  and  contains  numerous  tombstones  of  the  16th 
and  ITth  centuries. 

The  pretty  Viale  Curtatone  (PL  B,  4,  3)  leads  to  the  N.  from 
the  Piazza  Mazzini  to  the  Lizza  (PL  B,  3),  a  small  promenade, 
much  frequented  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.,  which  was  laid  out  in  1779 
near  a  riding  -  school.  It  contains  a  Monument  of  Oaribaldi,  by 
Bomanelli  (1896),  and  commands  good  views  of  San  Domenico  and 
the  cathedral.  These  walks  extend  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
former  Forte  Santa  Bdrbera  (Pi.  A,  3),  built  by  Duke  Cosimo  I.  in 
1560,  commanding  a  fine  view. 

The  short  Via  del  Gazzani  leads  from  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
Lizza  to  the  Via  di  CamollIa  (PL  0,  B,  2,  1),  the  N.  continuation 
of  the  Via  Cavour  (p.  22).  The  Via  di  Oampansi,  opposite,  leads 
to  the  old  Convento  di  Campansi  (PL  C,  2;  No.  8).  The  monastery, 
now  a  poorhouse  (Ricovero  di  Mendicitd)^  Is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Matteo  Baldueci  (Assumption  j  In  the  cloisters),  Sano  di  Pietro 
(Annunciation),  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni  (Noli  me  tangere),  and 
Beceafami  (Madonna  and  saints).   Handsome  baroque  church. 
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We  follow  the  Yia  CamolUa  for  some  minutes  more ;  nearly  op- 
posite a  small  piazza  we  torn* to  tlie  left  under  an  archway  and, 
descending  the  Yia  Fontegiusta,  arri:7e  at  the  little  church  of  — 

^^FonteginBta  (Pi.  B,  2;  if  closed,  ring  the  hell  in  the  corner 
to  tfie"rigfcff;  belonging  to  a  brotherhood  and  built  by  Francesco 
Feddi  of  Como  in  the  early  Renaissance  style  in  1484-89.  Above 
the  entrance  (outside)  is  a  small  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Neroccio 
di  Bartolomeo  (1489).  The  vaulting,  borne  by  four  marble  col- 
umns, dates  from  1482;  the  N.  portal  from  1489.  The  beautiful 
*Hi^h^  Altar  by  Lor,  di  Mariano  (1509-19)  is  one  of  the  finest 
Renaissance  sculptures  of  its  kind.  The  bronze  holy-water  basin  is 
by  Oiov.  delle  Bombarde  (1430).  The  3rd  altar  to  the  right  has  a 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna  by  Bern.  Fungai;  the  2nd  to  the  left 
a  fine  fresco  (freely  restored)  by  B.  Peruzzi,  the  Sibyl  announcing 
to  Augustus  the  Nativity  of  Christ  (ca.  1628).  Over  the  entrance 
are  a  sword,  helmet,  shield,  and  some  bones  of  a  whale,  said  to 
have  been  presented  by  Columbus. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Camollia,  to  the  right ,  No.  48,  opposite 
the  small  Templar  church  of  S^^  ^^etro  alia  Magione  (PI.  B,  1 ; 
flne^early  -  Renaissance  facade),  is  the  modest  house  of  Baldassare 

'eruzii  '($72!?)'* indicated  by  an  inscription.  tmrnmnr- 

A  pleasant  Walk  may  be  taken  by  a  road  skirting  the  town 
walls  to  the  right,  outside  the  Porta  Camollia  (PI.  B,  1),  with  flue 
views  of  the  Tus^m  hills.  On  a  height  opposite,  beyond  the  railway 
station,  lies  thefeonastervj^|  Osservanza  (see  below) ;  in  the  valley 
below,  a  little  short  of  tte  J^or'ia  Uvile  (PI.  D,  3),  is  the  picturesque 
Fonte  Ovile,  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  about  8/4  hr.  we  reach  the  Porta 
Pispini  (comp.  PI.  F,  6;  p.  32). 

Not  far  from  the  Porta  Camollia,  near  the  Piazza  d'Armi  (PL  A,  1), 

is  a  column  commemorating  the  meeting  of  the  Emp.  Frederick  III. 

vfith  Queen  Eleanor  of  Portugal  (comp.  p.  28).  —  About  8/4  M. 

beyond  the  Porta  Camollia  stands  the  Palazzo  del  Turco,  generally 

known  as  the  Pal.  del  Diavoli^  a  fine  brick  building,  with  a  chapel, 

*a  jewel  of  the  early-Renaissance'  (Burckhardt),  by  Ant.  Federighi 

(1460).   Near  by  is  the  Eden  Bestaurant  (p.  19). 

Ezoarsions  (most  of  them  best  made  by  carriage).  —  About  iVz  M. 
(carr.  there  and  back  6  fr.)  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Porta  Ovile  is  situated  the 
suppressed  Franciscan  Convento  dell'  Osservansa  (1050  ft.).  The  road 
keeps-  to  the  left  at  the  fork  immediately  before  reaching  the  railway  to 
Gbiusi,  passes  under  the  line,  and  ascends  straight  on.  The  monastery- 
church*  founded  by  San  Bernardino  in  142S  and  enlarged  by  Oiac. 
Cozzarelli  in  1485,  is  a  noteworthy  early-Renaissance  work;  its  arches  and 
vaults  are  adorned  with  terracotta  reliefs  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio.  At  the 
2nd  altar  on  the  left  is  a  fine  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ,  by  Andrea  delta 
Robbia.  On  the  Ist  and  8rd  altars  On  the  left  are  good  examples  of  Sano 
4%  PMro;  the  predella  of  the  4th  altar  is  also  by  him,  the  main  painting 
by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  Beneath  the  high-altar  is  preserved  the  silver 
reliquary  of  San  Bernardino,  by  Franeeteo  of  Antonio  (1460).  In  the  choir, 
89.  Bernardino  and  Elizabeth,  by  Pietro  di  Giovanni  (1439).  In  the  sacristy, 
an   excellent  terracotta  group  (Pietk),   by  Oiac.   Cozzarelli.    Beneath  the 
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church  is  a  vault  with  the  cell  of  San  Bernardino  and  the  tomb  of  Pandolfo 
Petrucci  (d.  1512;  p.  21). 

The  Oertoaa  di  Pontif^ano  (carr.  there  and  back  12  fr.),  5  M.  from 
the  Porta  Ovile,  was  founded  in  1343,  fortified  in  1383,  and  suppressed 
in  1810.  The  church  was  modernised  in  the  17th  century.  View  frono. 
beside  the  Parocchia. 

Santa  Oolomba,  Oelaa,  and  Marmoraia  are  most  conveniently  visited 
on  horseback^  there  and  back,  with  stay,  5Vshrs.  ^  horse  7  fr.;  one-horse 
carriage  (carrozzino)  15  fr.  For  larger  carriages  the  road  is  good  only  as  far 
as  Santa  Colomba  (15  fr.).  —  Leaving  the  Porta  CamoUia  and  passing  th« 
Palazzo  del  Turco  (p.  87),  we  follow  the  highroad  for  2V8  M.  and  then 
diverge  to  the  left  by  the  road  descending  between  two  cypresses  into 
the  valley.  This  road  leads  past  (halfway)  the  Piano  del  Lago^  a  dried-up 
lake,  probably  formed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  soil,  and  brings  us  to  the 
villa  Santa  Colomba  (iVs  M.),  formerly  the  property  of  the  Collegio  Tolomei 
(p.  30),  with  a  handsome  spiral  staircase  attributed  to  Bald.  Perutsi  (?),  and 
a*  fine  view  from  the  balcony.  —  After  descending  from  Santa  Colomba  we 
continue  to  follow  the  road  by  which  we  arrived,  which  leads  through 
beautiful  woods  to  CeUa  (S'/i  M.  from  Santa  Colomba),  a  castellated  villa, 
designed  by  Bald.  Peruzziy  where  Mino  Celsi,  a  defender  of  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  View  from  the 
highest  story  (refreshments  sold  by  the  fattore  of  the  villa).  —  About 
2yi  M.  beyond  Celsa  is  Marmoraia^  where  on  7th  Sept.,  1187,  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Republic  of  Siena  and  Bishop  Hugo  of  Volterra. 
The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Elsa  valley  and 
Colle  di  Val  d'Elsa,  with  San  Gimignano  beyond  and  Volterra  in  the 
distance  (N.E.).  —  The  Poggio  dtgli  Alberelli  (2075  ft.),  from  the  top  of 
which  the  sea  and  the  Apuan  Alps  are  visible,  may  be  ascended  from 
Marmoraia  in  V2  hour. 

The  Abbaaia  di  Sant'  Eugenio,  2i/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Porta  San  Marco, 
commonly  known  as  II  Jfonastero^  is  an  ancient  Benedictine  monastery 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Wamfried,  a  Longobard,  in  730,  fortified  in 
1553  by  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  secularised  in  the  1^  century.  The  buildings 
are  thoroughly  modernised.  The  church  contains  several  pictures  (some 
of  which  have  been  ruined  by  restoration)  of  the  Sienese  School. 
View  from  the  garden.  The  return  should  be  made  through  the  Porta 
Fontebranda. 

The  highroad  next  leads  to  the  Osteria  delle  Volte,  about  5  M.  beyond  the 
Porta  San  Marco,  whence  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  (iVi  M.) 
ancient  church  of  San  Oiovdnni  di  Ponte  alio  Spino,  dating  from  the  first 
half  of  the  lith  cent.,  and  to  (4  M.)  Cetinale,  a  villa  erected  in  1680  by 
Flavio  Chigi,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  from  designs  by  Cearlo 
Fontana.  With  the  villa  is  connected  the  'Thebais''  park,  embellished  with 
sculptures  and  containing  fine  old  timber.  View  from  the  hill  ('Romitorio'*) 
above  the  villa.  Permessi  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi  at  Siena,  Via  di  Cittk.  — 
Carr.  from  Siena  to  Cetinale  and  back,  14  fr. 

About  4V2  M.  beyond  the  Osteria  delle  Volte  is  Rosia,  the  church  of 
which  contains  a  font  of  1332.  We  may  then  proceed  to  (2  M.)  Torri  or 
Semta  Afustiola  a  Torri  in  Val  di  Mtrse^  an  old  monastery  belonging  to  the 
Vallombrosians,  possessing  a  church,  consecrated  in  1189,  and  a  fine 
Romanesque  cloister,  now  used  as  farm-buildings. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Rosia  (along  the  road  to  Massa  Harittima, 
and  then  to  the  left)  lie  the  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  San 
Oalg^ano,  founded  in  1201  by  Ildebrando  Pannocchieschi,  Bishop  of  Volterra. 
The  Gothic  *Church,  a  building  of  travertine  and  brick,  erected  in  1240^, 
is  Imposing  even  in  its  ruins.  The  only  relics  of  the  original  architecture 
in  the  secular  buildings,  now  used  as  a  farm,  consist  of  a  few  windows. 
The  monks  were  distributed  among  other  monasteries  in  1652.  and  in  1781 
the  church,  which  had  been  injured  by  lightning,  was  closed. 

The  chateau  of  Belcaro,  to  the  W.  of  Porta  Fontebranda,  reached  by 
carriage  (8  fr.)in  Vji  hr.,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Siena  and  its  envi- 
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Tona.  It  was  begnn  by  B^Ud.  Fanusi  for  the  Turamini  family  on  the  site 
of  a  mediaeval  castle,  and  was  modernised  in  the«i9th  century.  Ob 
the  groandfloor  is  a  ceiling-painting  by  Perutti:  Judgment  of  Paris.  The 
frescoes  in  the  chapel,  by  the  same  master,  have  been  sadly  injured  by 
restoration. 

6.  From  Siena  to  Chiusi. 

56  M.  Bailwat  in  2Vv4V2  hrs. ;  fares  10  fr.  25,  7  fir.  15,  4  fr.  60  c.  — 
No  express  trains. 

Siena  (p.  19)  Is  a  tenninal  station.  The  train  returns  part  of  the 
way  to  Empoli  and  then  diverges  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the  S.E. 
We  traverse  the  hills  which  form  the  watershed  between  the  Omhrone 
and  the  valley  of  the  Chiana.  —  5^2  M.  Arbia. 

About  2  M.  to  the  K.E.  lies  SanVAmemo  a  Ddfana,  the  parish- church 
of  which  contains  a  Madonna  by  Bald.  Peruzzi,  to  whom  also  is  due  the 
brick  erection  of  the  Martirio  di  Sant'  Ansano  (key  at  the  parsonage).  A 
pyramid  surrounded  by  cypresses  on  the  opposite  (E.)  ridge  of  hills  marks 
the  site  of  the  castle  of  Honte  Aperto,  whence  Farinata  degli  Uberti  (p.  20) 
issued  to  the  battle  of  1260. 

10  M.  Cctstelnuovo  Berardengaj  in  a  bleak  district  of  barren  clay- 
hills,  deeply  furrowed  by  rain-courses. 

191/2  M.  Aieiano ;  the  pleasant  little  town  (656  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Sole, 
clean  and  eoBinfffaBre ;  8620  inhab.),  I72  M.  to  the  right  of  the  station, 
possesses  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Sienese  in  1351,  a  hand- 
some fountain,  and  several  old  churches.  The  church  of  San  Fran- 
eeico  contains  a  tasteful  font,  a  painted  terracotta  altar-piece  with 
SS.  Raphael  and  Christopher,  of  the  school  of  the  Robhia,  and  a  Ma- 
donna by  Lippo  Memml.  In  the  Collegiata  are  a  Birth  of  the  Virgin 
by  Sassetta,  an  Ascension  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  with  wings  by 
Matteo  di  Qiovanni,  and  frescoes  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  In  San  Se- 
bcutiano  is  a  fresco  by  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni.  The  altar-piece  of 
8ant*Ago8tino  is  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo  (1437). 

Asciano  is  a  conyenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  famous, 
but  now  suppressed,  Benedictine  convent  of  *Monte  Oliveto  Mag- 
giore  (6M.;  carriages  at  the  station,  at  Bucciafenr?,^or'the  ATd. 
del  Sole,  8-10  fr. ;  the  bargain  with  the  driver  should  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  landlord  as  witness;  a  drive  of  2  hrs.  by  the 
highroad,  or  1^2  ^^-  ^7  th^©  picturesque  direct  route  suitable  for  light 
vehicles  only). 

Visitors  who  desire  to  spend  the  night  at  the  convent  must  &PPly 
beforehand  to  tile  *Ispettore''  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  at  Siena  (p.  w), 
from  whom  they  receive  a  ^permesso*  to  present  to  the  ^Sopraintendente 
del  gi& .  Arcicenobio  di  Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore".  Those  who  liave  not  time 
to  send  this  two  days  in  advance  should  provide  themselves  with  provisions 
for  one  day.  Ordinary  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  stay  more  than  two  days 
at  the  convent  (pens.  5  fr.). 

The  convent,  founded  in  1320  by  Bernardo  Tolomei  and  afterwards 
greatly  enriched  by  donations,  still  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  a  great 
establishment  of  the  kind.  The  monks  must  have  been  wonderfully 
energetic  to  have  been  able  to  transform  the  sterile  chalk-soil  here  into 
a  tmiling  oasis.  £neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pius  II. ;  p.  28)  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  monastery  in  his  ^Commentaria\ 
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OTer  the  entruiee  are  glazed  ierracotta  groapt  of  the  Xadoima  with 
angels  and  St.  Bene41ct  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

The  waUs  of  the  large  Mohabtsst  Goubt  are  adorned  with  celebrated 
*Frescoes  by  Luea  SignorelH  (1497-98)  and  Ant.  Batsij  called  JSodoma  (1506), 
representing  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Benedict,  explained  by  in- 
scriptions beneath  the  paintings.  The  order  of  the  pictores  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  date  of  their  ezecntion.  The  series  begins  with  the  first 
picture  on  the  wall  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  church,  representing  St. 
Benedicts  departure  from  home,  by  Sodoma.  The  earliest  part  of  the  series 
are  the  eight  frescoes  by  Signorellii  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance : 
Totila  kneeling  to  the  saint;  Soldier  in  disguise,  attempting  to  deceiTO 
the  saint ;  Temptation  of  the  fasting  monk  \  Punishment  of  two  monks 
addicted  to  dainties ;  Resuscitation  of  a  dead  man  whom  Satan  has  thrown 
from  a  wall;  Bxorcisni  of  Satan;  Orerthrow  of  the  idol;  Punishment  of 
Florentius.  —  The  ^Sending  Forth  of  Missionaries',  on  the  left  of  the  corner 
to  the  right,  is  by  JZtccio,  a  pupil  of  Sodoma,  but  all  the  other  pictures  are 
by  Sodoma^  whose  sense  of  beauty  is  everywhere  apparent,  though  he  is 
doubtless  far  inferior  to  Signorelli  in  depth  and  excellence  of  conception  and 
execution.  In  the  first  pictures  by  Sodoma  we  can  trace  a  resemblance  to 
the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  in  the  Cathedral  library  at  Siena,  and  in  the 
others,  features  that  recall  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  —  The  Ghuboh  (entrance  to 
the  left  of  the  monastery-court),  which  was  modernised  in  the  18th  century, 
contains  little  to  detain  us  beyond  the  handsome  choir-stalls  and  reading 
desk,  in  inlaid  work,  by  Fra  Cfiov.  da  Verona  (1608).  The  marble  statue  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  vestibule  is  also  by  Qiov.  da  Verona.  —  In  the  Libbbbia 
are  a  door  and  a  cabinet,  also  beautifully  inlaid  by  the  same  master  (1502). 
•^  The  Chapteb  Housb  and  some  of  the  other  rooms  contain  f^coes  by 
Antonio  da  Bologna  and  by  Novello  of  Ifaples.—  The  extensive  stables  (much 
altered)  at  the  back  of  the  monastery  contained  different  sections  bearing 
tablets  with  the  names  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy. 

The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  died  in  1313  at  Buoneo»ventOy  41/2  M.  to  the 
S.W.,  on  the  Ar^a.  The  churches  contain  a  few  ancient  pictures  of  the 
Sienese  School. 

Fbox  Asciano  to  Qbossbto,  60  H.,  branch-line  in  3-41/4  hrs.  (fares 
11  fir.  15, 7  fr.  80, 5  fr.  5  c).  —  8  M.  San  OiovanM  d^Auo  (tolerable  inn).  The 
Canonica  contains  six  small  and  ancient  paintings  of  the  Sienese  School.  Hte. 
Oliveto  is  reached  hence  on  foot  in  IV2  hr.  or  (better)  by  carriage  (p.  89). 
—  14  H.  T'orf'snitfW  (8u4  ft.);  on  the  old  road  from  Siena  and  Buonconvento 
(see  above),  via  San  Quirico,  Radicofani,  and  Bolsena  (p.  93),  to  Borne. 

[About  5Vt  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  To^renieri  (omnibus  twice  daily,  fare 
l^/s  fr.)  lies  Kontaloino  (1676  ft.;  Albergo  del  Oiglio^  tolerable),  a  town 
(4872  inhab.)  which  early  in  the  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Sant' 
Antimo  (see  below),  and  afterwards  to  Siena.  In  the  PaUuxo  Munieipalt 
is  tbe  Gappella  delle  Carceri,  which  contains  a  small  collection  of  pictures 
from  suppressed  monasteries,  including  a  Descent  from  the  Gross  (1382) 
and  a  Goronation  of  the  Virgin  (1388)  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi.  The  Cathedral 
was  begun  in  1818.  The  Franciscan  Monastery  is  now  a  hospital.  Over 
the  chief  entrance  of  the  church  belonging  to  it  is  a  group  of  the  Madonna, 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Sebastian,  of  the  school  of  Delia  Bobbin 
(1507).  A  room  adjoining  the  sacristy  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  monastery-court  contains  others  dating  from 
1438.  Fine  view  from  the  modern  church  of  the  Madonna^  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  town.  —  The  railway-station  of  Monte  Amiata  (p.  41)  lies  about 
8  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Montalcino.  To  the  K.  (I/4  M.)  of  Castelnucvo  delP  Abbate^ 
within  about  2V2  M.  of  Monte  Amiata,  is  BanVAntimo,  which  was  an  in- 
dependent abbey  down  to  the  13th  century.  The  handsome  church  was 
built  of  white  alabaster  and  travertine  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  its  rich  portal 
dates  from  1292. 

About  4M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Torrenieri  (diligence  twice  daily  in  IVihr., 
fare  iVafr.)  lies  Saa  Qairico  d'Oroia  (Alberffo  della  Lepre^  tolerable,  bai^ain- 
ing  advisable),  which  was  the  residence  of  an  imperial  governor  during  the 
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Hohenstaufeii  regime  and  was  fortified  by  Siena  in  1472.  The  handsome 
ChlUffiate  Oiwch^  in  an  elegant  Transition  Style,  was  foanded  in  the  8th 
cent.,  but  the  present  building  dates  from  the  12th.  Of  the  ornate  porches 
the  oldest  is  on  the  W.  front;  another,  on  the  right  transept,  bears  the  date 
1298;  and  a  third,  specially  fine,  on  the  right  aisle,  is  Gothic  with  Renais- 
sance forms.  The  interior  was  disfigured  in  the  17th  cent. ;  choir-stalls 
of  the  16th  century.  The  adjacent  MUericordia  church  contains  a  high- 
altar-piece  by  Bodoma.  The  Palatxo  Chiffi,  erected  in  1686-87,  and  the 
Orti  Leoniniy  a  neglected  park  of  the  16th  cent.,  deserve  a  visit  (keys  of  both 
at  the  Fattoria  Ghigi).  —  From  Sjtn  Quirico  to  Pienza  (p.  43)  41/3  M. ; 
diligence  once  daily  in  2,  returning  in  1  hr. ;  fare  SO  c.]. 

21  M.  (from  Aseiano)  Monte  Amiataj  the  starting-point  for  a  Tisit  to 
the  mountain  of  that  name,  the  highest  m  Tuscany,  lies  2Vs  H.  to  the  8.E. 
of  CastelnuoTO  deirAbbate  (p.  40).  —  [By  omnibus  (IV2  fr.)  in  2V4  hrs. 
to  Ccuiel  deL  Piano  (Locanda  Amiatina,  mediocre),  where  a  guide  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Hunicipio;  thence  on  horseback  in  S'A  hrs.,  or  on  foot  in 
4Vs  hrs.,  to  the  summit  of  the  'Uonte  Amiato  (5688  ft.),  which  affords  an 
admirable  survey  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the 
Apennines,  and  the  Giminian  Forest  (p.  101).  The  dome-shaped  mountain  is 
an  extinct  volcano,  which  as  late  as  the  tertiary  epoch  was  still  surrounded 
by  the  sea.  It  is  of  trachyte  formation,  and  not  far  off  (at  Radico/ani^  1^/t  M. 
to  the  E.)  imposing  masses  of  basaltic  rock  also  occur.  Cinnabar  and  quick- 
silver, both  volcanic  products,  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  and  are  still 
deposited  in  the  numerous  sulphur  springs.  —  A  pleasant  return-route  leads 
through  beautiful  woods  to  (2  hrs.)  Vivo  (2386  ft.),  a  suppressed  Camaldulens- 
ian  monastery,  now  the  property  of  Count  Cervini.  Hence  to  stat.  Monte 
Amiata  11  M.,  or  to  Torrenieri  17  M.  The  latter  road  leads  via  Casiiglione 
dWrciUy  the  hot  Baiht  of  Viffnoniy  now  neglected,  and  San  Quirico  d'Orcia]. 

—  The  road  from  Monte  Amiata  station  to  Castel  del  Piano  continues 
towards  the  S.  past  (IV4  M.)  Arddoiso  (2168  ft.)  to  (Si/s  M.)  SarUa  Flora 
(2263  ft.),  prettily  situated  at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  Monte  Amiata,  with  a  church 
containing  an  altar-piece  by  Andrea  della  Bobbia  (Madonna  della  Cintola). 

28  M.  SafWAngelo  Cinigiano.    The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 

Orcia,  the  S.  affluent  of  the  Ombrone,  and  crosses  the  latter.  —  81 1/2  M. 

Ifonte  Antico.    At  (36Vs  M.)  Paganieo  the  train  quits  the  Ombrone.    42  M. 

Roeeastrada;  the  village,  on  a  trachyte  eminence  (1665  ft.),  lies  5  M.  to 

he  N. ;  47  M.  Stieeiano.  o2  M.  JionUpesealiy  on  the  Maremme  Railway  (p.  4), 

23  M.  Rapolano.  The  village,  to  the  right,  possesses  baths.    The 

country  becomes  more  attractive.  —  31  M.  Lucignano ;  the  medisBval 

village  lies  on  the  hill  (1936  ft.),  3  M.  to  the  N.E.    The  improving 

cultivation  of  the  soil  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  charming  valley 

of  the  Ckiana.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  the  chain  of  the  Apennines. 

—  35  M.  Sinalunga;  oh  the  right  the  village,  where  Garibaldi  was 
captured  on  his  march  to  Rome,  24th  Sept.,  1867.  —  381/2  M.  Torrita, 
Montepuloiano  becomes  visible  to  the  right. 

4372  M.  Montepulciano  (850  ft.);  the  station  is  6  M.  from  the 
town  (omnibus  in  1 Y2  ^r. ,  fare  IV2  fr.).  Near  the  station  is  a  sugar- 
refinery.  

^.JContepnloianp*  —  Hotel.    Albbsoo  Makzocco,  Via  Qaribaldi,   R. 
lVs-2  fr.,  good;  the  view  from  the  back-rooms  extends  to  Lake  Trasimene. 

—  Caffi  Polixiano^  Via  Cavour  2.  —  The  Wine  of  Montepulciano  is  justly 
celebrated.  The  red  wine  is  strong  and  somewhat  rough.  ^  Vino  santo*  is  a 
sweet  white  wine  (2  fr.  per  bottie).  Vermouth  is  a  white  wine  flavoured  with 
fragrant  herbs  and  wormwood. 

Montepulciano  (1984  ft.),  a  picturesque  town  with  6288  inhab. 

surrounded  by  mediaeval  walls,  lies  conspicuously  on  a  height  belo 
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ing  to  the  Monte  Cetona  range  (p.  44).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
scholar  and  poet  Angela  Ambrogini  (1454-94),  surnamed  Politianus 
after  his  native  place  ('Reepublica  Politiana*),  the  friend  of  Lorenzoil 
Magniflco  and  preceptor  of  his  children.  Cardinal  Boierto  Bellarmin 
(1542-1621),  the  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Beformatlon,  was  also 
horn  here.  The  situation  as  well  as  the  monuments  of  the  place 
repay  a  visit.   The  sights  may  he  inspected  in  4-5  hours. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  main  street,  the  Via  Oaribaldiy  where 
the  omnibus  stops,  is  a  column  bearing  a  heraldic  lion  (Marzocco). 
No.  32,  on  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  Tarugi,  built  by  Vignola.  Oppo- 
site, Nos.  35-37,  Palazzo  Avignanesij  duting  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  century.  Then,  also  on  the  right.  No.  29,  the  Palazzo 
BtteeeUij  with  Etruscan  urn-reliefs  and  inscriptions  built  into  the 
walls,  and  SanfAgostinOf  distinguished  by  a  fine  Renaissance  facade 
(finished  in  1509),  with  curious  touches  of  Gothic.  In  the  tym- 
panum above  the  main  portal  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  with  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Augustine.  —  The  street  now  assumes  the 
name  Via  Cavour.  On  the  right  is  the  Mercato  (market-halls)  by 
Vignola ,  and  on  the  left  the  round  Chiesa  del  Oesd ,  with  florid 
baroque  ornamentation  (1714)  and  an  unfinished  facade.  —  The 
continuation  of  the*  street  is  called  Via  Poliziano ;  on  the  left,  No.  1, 
is  the  house  in  which  Angela  Poliziano  was  bom,  a  brick  building  of 
the  14th  cent.,  with  several  inscriptions. 

We  next  reach  the  Piazzbtta  di  Santa  Mabia,  with  the  small 
church  of  Santa  Maria  (handsome  portal  of  the  13th  cent.),  which 
commands  an  admirable  view.  —  A  road  hence  descends  to  the 
right,  past  the  old  cemetery,  in  10  min.  to  the  — 

♦Madonna  di  San  Biagio  (1620  ft.),  in  the  valley,  designed  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Elder  and  built  in  1518-37  on  the  site  of  an 
old  church  of  St.  Blasius.  The  church  consists  of  an  imposing  central 
edifice,  showing  the  influence  of  Bramante's  design  for  St.  Peter's 
(p.  320).  ThQ  towers  are  detached  from  the  church,  the  unfinished 
S.  tower  not  rising  higher  than  the  first  story.  The  marble  decoration 
of  the  high -altar,  by  Oiovanozzo  and  Liaandro  Alhertini,  dates 
from  1584. 

In  the  square  beside  the  church  is  Sangallo* 8  House  (1518), 
with  a  loggia  of  two  stories.  A  street  to  the  right  of  the  house  leads 
back  to  the  town  In  about  1/4  hr. ;  to  the  left,  near  the  gate  (en- 
trance in  the  Via  Poggiolo)  is  the  Oratorio  della  Misericordia^  which 
contains  a  God  the  Father  with  angels,  above  the  high-altar,  and  an 
Annunciation  of  the  school  of  the  Delia  Robbia 

The  Via  Bicci  fon  the  left  the  Palazzo  Bombagli,  a  Gothic  brick 
building,  now  a  court  of  assize)  ascends  hence  to  the  Piazza  Vittomo 
Ehanublb  (formerly  Piazza  Qrande),  In  which  rises  the  cathedral 
and  several  sumptuous  mansions.  To  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  Nohile^ 
by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder,  and  adjoining  is  the  Palazzo  Contucci 
del  Monte,  designed  by  the  same  architect  but  finished  by  Peruzzi. 
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In  the  centre  stands  a  Memorial  Fountain^  with  bronze  medallions 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  and  Mazzini  (1894). 

The  Palazzo  Mukicipalb  (14th  cent.)  contains  a  few  pictures 
and  the  municipal  libiaiy. 

Ante-ebamber  of  first  floor :  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist,  and  saints,  of 
the  school  of  Delia  Robhia.  —  Pigtuss  Qallxrt  on  the  second  floor: 
Matteo  da  Siena  (?),  Madonna^  9.  8eb.  del  Piombo  (?),  Pope  Panl  III.  (or 
more  probably  Rob.  Bellarmin);  80.  Pacchiarotto^  Madonna;  86.  Umbrian 
School  (ascribed  to  Baphael),  Fine  portrait  of  a  lady. 

On  application  to  the  *cu8tode'  of  the  Palazzo  Munlcipale  visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  hall  of  the  Prefettura^  adjoining  the  Palazzo 
Noblli  (p.  42),  which  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Delia  Robbia  (Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin). 

On  the  W.  of  the  piazza  is  the  Cathedsal,  built  by  Bart,  Am- 

manati  and  Ippol.  8eal%a  and  restored  in  1888  (facade  unfinished). 
In  the  Iktebiob,  over  the  high-altar,  are  the  Death,  Assumption, 
and  Coronation  of  the  Madonna  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  The  church  was 
once  adorned  with  an  imposing  monument  to  Bartolomeo  Aragazzi,  secre- 
tary of  Pope  Martin  v.,  erected  in  1427-86  hy  the  famous  architect  Miehe- 
lozgo.  It  was  taken  down,  however,  during  the  18th  century,  when  several 
parts  of  it  were  lost.  Among  those  preserved  are:  to  tne  left  of  the 
principal  entrance,  the  recnmhent  statue  of  the  deceased  (or  of  his  father) ; 
by  the  two  first  pillars,  two  allegorical  reliefs;  in  the  right  transept,  Christ 
bestowing  a  blessing;  hy  the  high-altar,  marble  group  of  cherubs  with 
garlands,  forming  the  base  of  the  monument.  A  sketch  in  the  sacristy 
shows  the  original  form  of  the  monument. 

Fsoif  MoNTBFULCiAMO  TO  PiENZA,  about  9  M.,  diligence  once  daily  in 
2V2hr8.,  fare  IV2  fr.  (one-horse  carr.  there  and  back  10,  two-horse  20  fr.). 
Oomp.  p.  41. 

PieBaa  (1610  ft. ;  Locanda  Letieia)^  a  small  town  with  about  2780  inhab., 
was  originally  called  CorsignanOy  but  subsequently  named  the  'town  of  Pins'* 
after  Pius  II.  (JSneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  p.  28),  who  was  born  here 
in  1405,  and  adorned  the  town  with  very  handsome  buildings,  chiefly 
designed  by  the  Florentine  Bernardo  Rossellino.  As  all  these  buildings 
date  from  about  the  same  period  (1460)  and  are  situated  in  the  same  piazza 
(del  Duomo),  they  afford  a  more  compact  survey  of  early -Renaissance 
architecture  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  most  Italian  towns.  The  chief 
edifices  are  the  Cathedral  (see  below);  to  the  right  of  it  the  Epitcopio 
or  episcopal  palace;  opposite  the  cathedral  the  Palazzo  PubbUco,  with  a 
colonnade;  to  the  right  the  finest  of  all,  the  Palazzo  Piccolomini,,  which 
like  the  Palazzo  Bucellai  at  Florence  exhibits  the  rustica  style  in  com- 
bination with  pilastera  (handsome  court  and  colonnade  and  interesting 
traces  of  old  frescoes);  in  front  of  the  palace  is  a  charming  Fountain  of 
1462.  —  The  right  transept  of  the  Cathedral  (recently  restored)  contains  a 
Madonna  with  four  saints  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni  of  Siena;  the  choir-stalls, 
carved  in  the  Gothic  style,  date  from  1462;  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of 
the  high-altar  is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Vecchietta;  in  the  left 
transept  a  Madonna  and  four  saints  by  Sano  di  Pietro.  The  font  is  a 
Renaissance  work.  The  choir-books  are  richly  adorned  with  miniatures. 
—  The  MuBBCJi,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  contains  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
including  those  of  Pius  II.,  and  Alexander  Piccolomini,  one  of  which  is  of 
Flemish,  the  other  of  Italian  workmanship;  a  large  Madonna  by  Bartolo 
di  Fredi  (1364);  the  mitre  of  Pins  n.,  adorned  with  pearls  and  enamelling; 
old  tapestry  (including  some  German  and  Flemish  pieces  of  the  14-15th  cent.); 
crucifix,  richly  carved;  sUver-gilt  crozier  with  niello  decoration;  a  Pax 
vobiscum ;  a  silver  censer  in  the  Gothic  style.  —  A  walk  round  the  town- 
wall  takes  12  minutes.  —  The  church  of  Sant*Anna  in  Camprenoy  2^4  M. 
from  Pienca,  contains  frescoes  by  Sodoma. 
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Dkivx  fbou  Montbpulciano  to  Ghiubi,  a  very  attractiTe  excursion 
(ca.  3>/i  hrs. ;  one-liorse  carr.  16  fr.).  Beyond  the  Madonna  di  San  Biagio 
(p.  42)  the  road  passes  the  (Vshr.)  snlphur-springs  of  SarW  Albino  iibdb  ft.)j 
and  leads  through  (Vs  hr.)  Chianoiano  (see  helow),  (IV4  hr.)  Sarteano  (p.  88), 
and  (V«  hr.)  Cetona  (p.  88). 

Continuation  of  Joubnbt.  To  the  right  we  soon  obserye  the 
Monte  Cetona  (37 60  ft.),  a  secondary  chain  of  the  Apennines.  To 
the  left  stretches  the  Lake  of  Montepulciano  (815  ft),  beyond  which 
is  the  Lake  of  CMusi  (825  ft.),  connected  with  the  other  by  a  canal. 
The  district  is  unhealthy  In  summer. 

49  M.  Chianciano ;  the  village  (1600  ft.),  frequented  in  summer 
for  its  mineral  springs ,  lies  4^2  M.  to  the  W.  —  55  M.  C^tusi, 
see  p.  86. 

7.   From  Florence  to  Perugia  yi&  Arezzo,  Cortoha, 
and  Terontola  (Chiusi-Rome), 

103  M.  Railwat.  Express  (slow  beyond  Terontola)  in  3>/r4Vx  brs. 
(fares  20  fr.  60,  14  fr.  40,  9  fr.  36  c.);  ordinary  trains  in  61/4-7  hrs.  (fares 
19  fr.  15,  13  fr.  40,  8  fr.  65  c-).  —  To  Aretzo^  54V«  M.,  in  lV«-4  hrs.  (fares 
11  fr.  26,  7  fr.  90,  6  £r.  16  c,  or  10  fr.  26,  7  fr.  15,  4  fr.  60  c.);  thence  to 
Coriona,  17V2  M.,  in  V*-l  br.  (fares  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  90,  1  fr,  50  c).  —  Those 
who  wish  to  see  Arezzo  and  Gortona  and  arrive  at  Perugia  in  one  day, 
had  better  leave  Florence  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  and  sleep  at  Arezzo. 

The  ExFBBss  to  Bomb  quits  the  Perugia  line  at  Terontola  (see  B.  11), 
where  passengers  for  Perugia  generally  change  carriages.  —  Best  views 
to  the  left. 

Florence^  see  Baedeker  8  Northern  Italy.  —  The  train  describes  a 
curve  round  the  town  to  (3  M.)  Campo  di  Marte,  It  then  runs 
along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Arno.  Fiesole  is  seen  on  the  height  to 
the  left.  The  valley  contracts  before  reaching  (8  M.)  CompiohbL 
13  M.  Pontassieve^  at  the  influx  of  the  Sieve  into  the  Arno  (dilig- 
ence to  Forli,  see  p.  108).  —  16  M.  Bant*  EUero  (hence  to  Vallom' 
hrosa  by  the  rack-and-pinion  railway,  see  Baedekers  Northern 
Italy),  —  We  obtain  a  fine  view  to  the  left.  The  line  curves  to 
the  S.  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  middle  Arno,  passing  through 
9.  short  tunnel  and  then  crossing  to  the  left  bank.  From  (18  M.) 
EigrM.no  a  pleasant  excursion  (a  drive  of  3/4  hr.)  may  be  made  to 
the  fine  Villa  Sanmezzano,  belonging  to  Marchese  Panciatlchi  of 
Florence.  The  train  passes  through  another  tunnel  and  reaches 
(221/2  M.)  Incisaj  with  a  conspicuous  castle.  The  river  forces  its 
way  here  through  the  limestone  rock,  whence  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage. 25Vj  M.  Figline.  The  valley  of  the  Arno  near  Figline,  Monte- 
varchi,  and  Arezzo,  is  very  interesting  to  palasontologists  owing  to 
the  numerous  fossil  bones  of  the  deer,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  masto- 
don, hippopotamus,  hyaena,  tiger,  bear,  etc. ,  which  have  been  found 
here.  This  basin  seems  to  have  once  been  filled  with  a  fresh- 
water lake. 

\     30  M.  San  GiOTanni  Valdarno,  a  small  town  to  the  left,  the 
birthplace  of  the  famous  painter  Masaccio  (1401-28)  and  of  Oiov^ 
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da  San  Cfiovannij  soinamed  Manozzi  (1590-1636).  The  Cathedral 
contains  piotaies  by  the  latter:  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Annunciation,  etc.  The  sacristy  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Qrazie,  on 
the  old  town-wall,  contains  a  Madonna,  once  ascribed  to  Masaccio, 
and  other  old  paintings. 

3372  ^'  Kontevarchi  (342  ft.;  Loeanda  d* Italia,  in  the  main 
street),  with  5296  inhabitants.  The  loggia  of  the  principal  church 
in  the  piazza  is  embellished  with  an  elaborate  relief  by  Delia  Robhia, 
The  Accademia  Val  d'Arnese  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  fossil 
bones  (see  p.  44). 

The  train  ascends,  passing  through  three  tunnels,  to  (38  M.) 
Btmne,  A  Tillage  on  a  hill  to  the  right.  Four  more  tunnels.  41  M. 
Laterina  /  44^2  M.  Ponticino  (840  ft.).  The  train  now  gradually 
ascends  across  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  which  was  formed  by  alluvial 
deposits,  to  (54^2  M.)  Arezzo, 

^jjy[]BZ2fUv —  Hotels.  ^INOHILTKBSA  (PI.  a;  B,  4),  Piazza  Umberto 
Primo  1,  with  electric  light  and  restaarant,  E.  3-6,  B.  1,  omn.  1  fr,  v 
ViTTOBiA  (Pl.bjC,4),  Via  Cavouri-,  La  Stella  (PI.  c;D,5),  Corao  Vittorio 
Emanuele  67,  K.  a  L.  iV2  fr.  *,  Italia,  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Via  Guido  Monaco ;  Globo  (PI.  d  •,  C,  4),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
modest  but  well  spoken  oi'^^'Taffi  dei  Gostanti^  Piazza  Umberto  Primo. 

Oabs.  Per  driye  1  fr.  (between  1  and  6  a.m.  ii/^  fr  );  per  hr.  2  fr.,  eacli 
addit.  1/2  hr.  75  c.    Small  luggage  free,  each  trunk  20-60  c. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Petrarea  (Pl.B,  4),  near  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo  ^ 
Politeama  AretinoCPL  A, 5),  near  the  station.  — Photographs  SktBoncomp(tffnC$. 
—  Foat  Offloe  (PI.  B,  3),  Piazza  Principe  Amadeo. 

Arezzo  (840-970  ft.),  the  ancient  Arretium,  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  a  prefect,  is  a  clean  and  pleasant  town  with  16,451  inhab., 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  historical  reminiscences.   A  rapid  visit  to  the  sights 

occupies  V2  day. 

Arretium^  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  sought  the 
help  of  Bome  against  the  Gauls  at  the  opening  of  the  3rd  cent,  and  was 
an  important  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Hannibal.  After  the 
civil  war  (82  B.C.)  Arretium  received  a  B>oman  colony,  which  was  restored 
in  the  time  of  Gsesar  (Colonia  Fiden*  Julia  Arretium).  Its  manufactures 
were  red  terracotta  vases,  of  superior  quality,  and  weapons.  —  In  the 
middle  ages  the  town  suffered  greatly  from  the  Goths  and  the  Longobards, 
and  at  a  later  date  from  the  party-struggles  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
As  leader  of  the  Tuscan  Ghibellines ,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  C€nnpaldino, 
in  1289,  in  which  Dante  also  fought,'  it  succumbed  to  Florence,  then  re- 
presentative of  the  Guelph  party.  In  the  14th  cent,  it  was  for  a  time 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Tarlati  (p.  47),  and  in  1337  temporarily,  and  in 
1384  finally  to  that  of  Florence. 

Arezso  is  the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men ,  of  whom  may 
be  mentioned:  Caiu*  Cilniut  Maecenas  (d.  9  A.D.),  the  friend  of  Augustus 
and  patron  of  Virgil  and  Horace;  the  Benedictine  monk  Quido  AretinO 
or  Outdo  Monaco  (ca.  990-1050),  the  inventor  of  the  modern  system  of 
musical  notation  (wbo,  however,  is  said  by  other  authorities  to  have  been 
born  near  Paris);  Francesco  Petrarea^  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Italy,  bom 
of  Florentine  parents  in  1304  (comp.  p.  47;  d.  1374);  Pietro  Aretino^  the 
satirist  (1492-1666).  —  Arezzo  has  also  produced  several  artists :  Margheritone 
(1236?-1313),  a  painter  and  sculptor  of  no  great  importance ;  Spinello  Aretino 
(ca.  1333-1410),  an  able  pupil  of  Giotto,  whose  style  he  steadUy  foUowed 
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and  rendered  popolikr  (his  best  works  are  in  San  Hiniato  near  Florence, 
in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in  the  Palazzo  Gomunale  in  Siena);  at 
a  later  period  Giorgio  Vatari  (1512-74),  the  painter,  architect,  and  bio- 
grapher of  artists.  The  town,  however,  never  possessed  a  school  of  itiL 
own.  Its  requirements  in  the  province  of  art,  which  were  at  their  height 
in  the  13-14th  cent.,  were  fulfilled  by  Florentine  and  Sienese  masters,  and 
Giotto,  Lippo  Memmi,  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  and  others  were  employed  here. 

Leaving  the  station  (PI.  A,  5),  we  follow  the  Via  Guido  Mo- 
naco, which  leads  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  In  the  Piazza 
GxTiDO  Monaco  (PI.  B,  4)  is  a  statue  of  Ouido  Monaco  (p.  45),  by 
Salyinl,  erected  in  1882.  In  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  to  the  left,  is  a 
column  erected  in  1880  to  commemorate  the  Italian  struggles  for 
independence. 

A  little  faither  on  the  Via  Ouido  Monaco  ends  in  the  Tia 
Oavour.  Here,  in  the  small  Piazza  Umbbbto  Pbimo  (PI.  B,  G,  4),  is 
a  Monument  to  Count  Foasombroni  (PI.  1),  a  native  of  Arezzo  (1754- 
1844;  comp.  p.  50). 

The  churcli  of  San^raaeejtoo  (PI.  B,  0,  4),  fbunded  in  1322, 
at  the  corner  of  the^atgBl^'IKontains  fine  frescoes  of  the,  15th  century. 

On  the  entranc^njsall  is  a  fresco  representing  <3hrist  at  ta'ble  with  Mary 
ViAgdsrSnl  Hf  /SpmeUo  Aretino.  Thj^jtheel- window,  by  Otiillaume  de  MoT' 
cillat  (1620),  represents  St.  Franci8T^eiving*TVr  rules  for  his  order.  —  The 
Chapel  of  §k  Anthony  of  Padua,  to  the  left,  contains  frescoes  by  Lorentmo 
TTT^CfSS^Bwil^mSflted..  At  thej^gd^ibaJfiflwall  is  the  tomb  of  Antonio 
Boselii  (d.  1467),  by  a  Flo^efitlne  artist.  —  ^*^h^  jaj  rl.MTf  ^<^  o^  *he 
right  is  an  Annunciation  by  Spinello  Aretino  (c.  1385). 
"  "In  theXIgoiB :  *FrftapQea  (some  of  them  much  damaged)  by  Piero  delta 
Franceseaic&TlRIbi),  tbe  master  of  Luca  Signorelli  (best  light  about  midday 
and  in  the  evening).  They  represent  scenes  from  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Gross:  Death  and  Burial  of  Adam,  on  whose  grave  a  seed  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  grows  up  to  be  a  tree ;  the  Queen  of  Sheba  discovers  the  origin 
of  the  wood  of  a  bridge  built  by  Solomon,  and  afterwards  used  for  mak- 
ing the  Holy  Cross ;  Her  reception  by  Solomon  i  Beam  removed  from  the 
bridge  at  command  of  Solomon;  Search  for  the  Cross  in  a  stream;  St.  He- 
lena finds  tbree  crosses  and  detects  the  genuine  one  by  putting  it  t'o  the 
test ;  Cross  brought  to  Jerusalem ;  Emp.  Heraclius  rescues  the  Cross  in  a 
battle  with  Chosroes,  the  Persian ;  Angel  promising  the  sleeping  Constan- 
tine  victory  in  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  Victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxen- 
tins  (p.  884).  All  these  scenes  are  portrayed  by  Piero  with  great 
technical  skill,  in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
nude,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  His  pictures',  however,  are 
stiff  and  destitute  of  gracefulness.  —  The  Evangelists  on  the  ceiling 
have  been  attributed  to  Bicd  di  Lor&tuo.  —  The  chamber  at  tfee^bo^tpm 

ftant'fresSCeS  by 


of  the  tQwer,  entered  from  the  choir,  also  col 

Spt^elto  Aretino:  Christ  enthroned,  St.  Michael  overcoming  the  dragon, 
and  St.  Michael  appearing  to  Gregory  the  Great  above  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
(castle  of  SanVAngelo)  during  the  plague  at  Bome;  opposite,  Gregory 
distributing  alms,  St.  ^gidius  hunting,  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory. 

Following  the  Via  Cavour  to  the  S.E.,  and  then  ascending  the 
CoBSo  YiTTOKio  Emanxtble  to  the  left,  we  observe  oh  the  right  the 
interesting  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  d^la  Fieve  (PI.  0,  4),  founded  at  the  beginning  of 

the'TrttftJ^irj'wiSich  retains  the  original  choir  (restored),  seen  from 

the  Piazza  Vasari.  The  tower  and  facade  were  added  by  Marchionne  in 

''^.IB,  but  the  latter  was  left  unfinished  till  1330.   Above  the  main 
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poital  are  a  Madonna  between  angels,  and  figares  of  the  months ; 
and  at  the  door  to  the  right  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  of  1221.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  with  a  hroad  apse,  a  crypt,  and 
an  open  wooden  roof  aboYO  the  crossing,  all  restored  in  the  ancient 
Btyle.  On  the  entrance- wall  is  an  alto-relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Child  (11th  cent.).  The  font  in  front  (left)  is  perhaps  of  the  same 
date.  On  flift  pijli^^  iiji  f^(^  lA£^4i^l£oa^  o£  thechflii  is  a  painting 
from  the  sfuclio  of  Oiotto  fSS,  Francis  and  Dominic).  Behind  the 
high-altar  are  a  fine  Madonna  and  saints,  Annunciation,  and  other 
-  mnii  ^syTtmoTorenzetti  of  Siena  (1320). 

At  the  hack  of  the  church  is  the  picturesque  PiAj 
(PL  D,  4),  with  a  fountain  and  a  Monument  of  Orand-Duke  Ferdi- 
nand  III.  (PI.  3),  erected  in  1822.  On  'the  N.  side  are  the  Logge. 
(PI.  D,  4)  huilt  by  Vasari  in  1573.  —  Near  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria 
dellaPieve  is  the  }>m\6ingjdJiiJ^Frat€fnifhAfljQ  Mhfrfrnrdjn  (PI.  4; 
B,  4),  now  occupied  1t)y  the  law-courts,  witlk  a  hajidsam^  fa^ada^ 
begun  by  Florentine  artists  in  thfe  Gothic  style  in  1375,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  Renaissance  style  by  Bernardo  Rossellino  and  adorned 
with  a  Madonna  (in  the  lunette  above  the  portal)  in  1433'»36. 

Passing  under  Vasari*s  Logge  we  now  return  to  the  Cokso, 
which  we  reach  just  opposite  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  (PI.  C,  3).  This 
edifice,  built  in  1322,  and  adofn'ed  wilir"armbrial  bearings  of  the 
ancient  Podestk,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  In  the  Via  degli  Albergotti, 
diverging  to  the  left,  is  CavaUere  Vmcenzo  FunghinVt  Mweum  of 
porcelain,  majolica,  etc.  (No.  3;  interesting;  adm.  courteously  granted  • 
on  application). 

A  little  farther  on  the  Yia  delP  Orto  diverges  also  to  the  left, 
near  the  entrance  to  which.  No.  22,  a  long  inscription  indicates 
the  house  (PI.  5)  in  which  Francesco  Petrarca  was  bom  (p.  45). 
A  monument  to  the  poet  is  to  be  erected  here.  Adjacent  rises  the 
cathedral,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  the  Pasuggio  del  Ptato^  com- 
manding an  attractive  view  of  the  Arno  valley  and  the  mountains. 

The  *Catlifldta^  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic ,  begun  in 
1277,  withlafer  additions.  The  facade  is  at  present  being  completed 
by  Dante  Viviani, 

The  TwyKB^ioR  wMch  has  no  transept  and  is  of  handsome  and  spacious 
proportions,  contains  stamed-g^as^  windows ,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent.,  by  OuM^xtme  oeMarcillat;  the  middle  window  in  the 
choir  is  modern.  G.  de  Marcillat  also  painted  the  first  tliree  arches  of 
tlie  nave,  and  the  first  of  the  left  aisle,  the  others  being  by  Salvi  Casteluct^ 
(1668).  Ig_  the  JSmht  Aislk  is  the  modest  tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  who  ex- 
pired atTAriSzoT^in  VJ^J'On  his  return  from  France  just  after  proclaim- 
ing a  new  crusade.  Adjacent,  an  early  Christian  sarcophagus  (lid  modem). 
Above  are  a  Renaissance  tabernacle  and  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  by 
^inello  Aretino  (c.  1380).  —  On  the  High  Altae,  marble  sculptures  by 
(k&vanni  di  Francesco  of  Arezzo  and  E^doit  'Frdii'eemi^  of  Florence,  executed 
in  1369-75:  Madonna  with  SS.  Donatus  and  Gregory,  and  bas-reliefs  froni 
their  lives.  —  In  the  Left  Aisle,  at  the  E.  end,  is  the  tomb  of  Guido 
Tarlati  di  PietrwrntTftT'tlPB  wafiike  bishop  of  Arezzo  (d.  1327),  the  work 
of  Affostino  and  Agnolo  da  Siena  (1330).  The  16  sections  represent  the 
life  of  this  ambitious   and  energetic  prelate,  who,  having  been  elected 
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governor  of  the  town  in  1321,  soon  distingaished  himself  as  a  conqueror, 
and  afterwards  crowned  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  in  the  churclx 
of  Sant*  Ambrogio  at  Milan.  —  A^acent  is  a  Magdalen ^  a  fresco  by  PUro 
delta  Franeesca.  The  large  ChapWOJ  IM  JnUbnna^  erected  in  ITw,  con- 
tains gjja  MTMltwrt' <wiiiii jottat. JUy-  larfff <l.if g</«  Rohlna.  —  In  the  fUnjT^y 
is  a  terracotta  relief  of  the  Annunciation  by  Rffrf,  Rostellino  (1433),  "a'fresco 
of  St.  Jerome  by  Bart,  delta  Gatla,  and  predelle  by  Luca  Bignorelli. 

The  MarhU  Statue  of  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  (PI.  2 ;  0,  3)  in  front 
of  the  cathedral,  by  Pietro  Francavllla,  was  erected  in  1595.  In  the 
piazza  is  the  Palazso'  Comwn^(Vl.  0,  3 J,  with  armorial  bearings. 
The  Sala  del  Conslgiio'  contains  a  portrait  (damaged)  of  Pietro 
Aretino  (p.  45),  by  Seb.  del  Piombo. 

Above  the  door  of  San^Domeriico  (PI.  C,  2)  is  a  fresco  of  a 

Madonna  by  Angelo  di  LorentmoTifc.  1480).    The  church  contains 

'a  Cruciflxion  by  Parri  Spinello,  and,   on  the  right,    a  painted 

Gothic  tabernacle,  with  coats-of-arms,  by  Glov.  dl  Francesco  of 

Florence. 

In  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  on  the  right  (No.  27),  is  the  House 
of  Vasari  (VI.  6,  B,  2;  p.  46),  containing  works  by  the  master 
(1st  floor). 

At  the  comer  of  the  Via  Garibaldi  (entr.  at  No.  73)  and  the 
Via  San  Loreutino  stand  the  ^nxiicipal  Museum  (PI.  A,  B,  2;  vis- 
itors admitted  at  any  time  on  appllcauoh  to  the  custodian  or  Ik  the 
library ;  small  fee ;  director,  Oomm.  Gamurrini). 

First  Floor.  In  the  Lobbt  are  some  ancient  reliefs  (6*2.  Lady  at  her 
toilette).  —  Room  I.  Weapons  and  implements  of  the  stone  age  fnund  near 
>  Arezzo.  A  collection .  of  coins  (among  them  some  good  Etruscan  speci- 
mens) occupies  the  centre.  Cinerary  urns.  —  RR.  11,  III.  Fragments  ^ 
vases  of  red  glazed  terracotta  (p.  46),  and  numerous  moulds.  —  B.  IV. 
By  the  windows,  bronze  statuettes;  to  the  right,  medieeval  articles ^  in 
the  first  cabinet  on  the  adjoining  wall,  ivory  articles  (37.  Carved  ivory 
casket  of  the  7th  cent.);  in  the  other  cabinets  admirable  mi^olicast  in 
the  middle,  seals;  above,  Benaissance  figure  from  a  fountain;  model  In 
terracotta  of  the  Madonna  by'B.  Rossellino  (p.  47).  —  R.  V.  Weapons, 
sculptures,  architectural  fr'*gments,  etc.;  in  the  middle,  bronze  statuettes 
and  a  bronze  reliquary  by  Fortore  (1488).  —  R.  VI.  Antique  urns  and 
reliefs  and  mediaeval  sculptures.  —  RR.  VII-XI :  Natural  History  collections. 
RR.  Vn  and  VIII  contain  a  paleeontological  collection,  chiefly  from  the  Val 
di  Chiana  (p.  50). 

The  Seoond  Floor  contains  the  Municipal  Picture  Gallery  (keeper  dowit^ 
stairs).  —  Boom  I.  Paintings  of  the  14-15th  cent.,  beginning  with  three 
works  by  Margheritone  (p.  45),  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  —  R.  II.  Works 
of  the  loth  and  early  loth  cent.,  including  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  attributed  to  Tomma$o  Martini^  two  pictures  on  panel  of  St.  Bochus 
by  Bartolomeo  delta  Oatta,  and  two  Madonnas  by  Lorentino  d*Angelo  (one 
dated  1482).  —  B.  III.  Luea  Bignorelli^  Large  altar-piece  with  the  Madonna. 
David,  St  .Terome,  and  the  kneeling  donor,  the  jurist  Kiccold  Gamurrini 
(1520) ;  Signorelliy  Madonna  on  clouds,  with  four  saints ;  School  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo, filadonna  enthroned  with  saints,  another  large  work.  —  B.  IV. 
Paintings  by  Oiorgio  Vosari  and  other  works  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century.  —  R.  V.  Paintings  of  the  17-18th  cent.,  by  Ricei,  Vignoli,  etc.  — 
B.  VI.  Works  of  the  18-1 9th  cent.;  portrait  of  Tommaso  Sgricci,  by  Olrard, 
—  E.  VII.  Drawings  and  sketches.  —  B.  VIII.  Fresco  by  Spinello  Aretino 
(p.  45).  —  BB.  IX-X  contain  a  collection  of  paintings  bequeathed  by  Count 
Fossombroni  fp.  46). 

The  Municipal  Library^  in  the  same  building  (open  9-13  and  3-5)  con- 
tains 460  MSS.,  the  oldest  dating  from  the  11th  century. 
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In  a  small  piazza  adjoining  the  Yia  Garibaldi  stands  the  church  of 
SantisBima  Axmimsiata  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  a  handsome^  Renaissance 
structure**cBieffy"niV  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  EZder.  InlbTie'rntenor, 
at  the  last  altar  on  the  right,  I^adonna  in  clouds  with  St.  Francis, 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  above  the  side-door  (right),  the  Eyangelists 
by  Spinello  Aretino ;  stained  glass  of  1509. 

We  cross  the  square  diagonally  and  enter  the  Yia  Gavour  to  the 
right.  In  this  street,  at  the  Piazza  Principe  Amadeo  (entr.  between 
the  church  and  the  post-office),  is  the  Badia  di  San  Fiore  (PI.  B,  3), 
which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Aceaderma  AfHhM  nii'lSi^enze,  Lettere, 
ed  Arti.  The  library,  formerly  the  refectory)  contains  the  Feast  of 
AhasueruB  by  Vaaari  (1548).  In  the  adjoinin|^  ^  (^ufch.  built  by 
Vasari,  is  a  tabernacle  by  Ben.  da  Majano;  the  painted  imitation- 
cupola  is  by  Padre  Pozzo.  Giulio  da  Majano  was  the  architect  of  the 
Convent  Court 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Corso,  near  the  Barriera  Yitt.  Ema-» 

nuele,  begins  the  Yia  San  Bernardo,  leading  to  the  church  of.8Aw 

Bbbnabdo  (PI.  B,  6).  The  frescoes  in  the  anterior  quadrangle  (God 

thy  FfttTTer  and  the  Eyangelists)  were  painted  by  Vasari  in  his  youth 

(1529);  below  is  the  Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Bernardino,  by  Bar^ 

tolomeo  delta  Oatta,    In  the  sacristy  is  a  Madonna  by  Pecori  of 

Arezzo.    The  cloisters  (bell)  to  the  left  contain  some  indifferent 

fresooes  in 'monochrome  (life  of  Guide  Monaco  and  San  Bernardino) 

and  a  view  of  medlfiyal  Rome.    In  the  garden  are. the  remains  of  a 

Boman  amphitheatre. 

About  s/4  M.  from  the  Barriera  Yitt.  Emaauele  (outside  which  we  take 

the  ayenne  to  the  left,  and  then  at  the  corner,  after  3  min.,  the  road  to 

the  right)  is  situated  the  church   of  Santa  Karia  delle  Orasie,  with  an 

elegant  early-Renaissance  psrch  borne  Byrwhrnms  V  by  BBHeditfO' da  Uo' 

'^jcmo  Oy^  &n<r  S'hiindsoq^e  marble  altar  J^y  Andrea  delta  JRokbia  (ca.  1485). 

Railway  from  Arezto  to  Stia  and  Pratovecchio,  see  Baedeker's 
Northern  Italy;  to  Fossato,  see  R.  8. 

Fbom  Abjczzo  to  Momte  SANSAyiMo,  121/2  M.,  diligence  (fare  IV2  fr.) 
wice  daily,  in  2  hrs.,  through  the  Chiana  valley  (p.  50).  The  small  town 
48<X)  inhab.)  of  — 

Konte  Sanaavino  (1060  ft. ;  Alb,  del  8ole^  by  the  Porta  Fiorentina, 
tolerable)  was  the  birthplace  of  the  sculptor  Andrea  ( Ccntued  da)  8an$o- 
vino  (1460-1529).  —  The  church  of  Santa  Chiasa,  in  the  principal  piazza, 
contains  (left)  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony  by  the  Rohhia  and  a  Madonna  with 
four  saints,  by  Sansovino  (?  1625) j  on  the  right  SS.  Sebastian,  LawrencBi 
and  Rochus,  an  early  work  by  Bantovino;  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by 
the  Robbia;  on  the  central  pillars  Sienese  paintings  of  the  15th  cent.;  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  high-altar  are  prophets  by  Vasari.  In  the /Ruga 
llaestra\  or  principal  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  Palcaszo  Municipale^ 
erected  by  Ant.  Sangallo  the  Elder  in  1520;  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  con*- 
tains  a  fine  carved  door  of  the  16th  century.  Opposite  the  town-hall  ii 
a  Loggia  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder.  On  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the 
church  of  the  iiiterieordia^  containing  a  monument  of  1498.  On  the  right 
we  next  observe  Ban€  Agostino^  with  a  facade  of  tiie  14th  cent. ;  it  con- 
tains an  Assumption  by  Vasari;  the  monastery-court  is  by  Ant.  da  San- 
gallo the  Younger.  The  Pal.  Filippi,  on  the  left,  No.  17,  has  fine  balcony- 
railings  and  lantern-holders  in  wrought  iron,  of  the  IPth  century.  —  About 
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1  H.  from  Monte  Sanaavino  if  tbe  Santuaric    delU  V^rtighe  (i6th  cent.) 
with  a  Madonna  by  Margheritone  d^Areszo  (ca.  1280). 

From  Monte  Santavino  to  Stnahmga  (p.  41),  9Vs  M.;  or  a  pleafant 
round  may  be  made  by  Foiano  della  Chiana  and  Betolle  to  Torrita^  an- 
otber  railway  station  (p.  41 ;  one-horse  carr.  8-10  fr.).  —  7oiano  dell* 
Ohkma  (103S  ft. ;  Alb.  delta  VittoriOy  R.  1  fr.,  tolerable)  is  8  M.  from  Monte 
Sansavino.  On  the  right,  about  1/4  M.  short  of  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
is  San  F^anee$eo,  with  a  fine  loggia,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
in  the  interior  are  several  works  by  the  Robbia  family.  San  Domenico 
and  the  Colhffiata  in  the  town  contain  similar  works;  the  latter  posseMea 
a  Coronation  of  Mary  by  Luca  SignorelU  (?).  —  At  Betolle  (10!27  ft.)  is  the 
Villa  of  Count  Patttrini^  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  Etmican 
antiquities  (golden  bracelet  with  rams'  heads,  huge  vase  with  contests  of 
the  giants  and  Bacchic  scenes,  etc.)*  One-horte  carr.  to  Torrita  (*/4  hr.) 
21^8  fr. 

On  leaving  Aiezzo  we  notice  on  the  left  the  chain  of  hills  which 

separates  the  valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Chiana  (see  below)  from  the 

upper  valley  of  the  Tiber.    Beyond  a  tunnel  the  train  runs  straight 

across  the  plain  to  (62  M.)  Frassineto  and  (66  M.)  Castifflione  Fio- 

rentino,  the  latter  on  a  hill  (1132  ft.).    Farther  on,  to  the  left,  the 

dilapidated  fortress  of  Monteechio,    The  high -lying  Cortona  next 

becomes  visible  to  the  left  in  the  distance. 

The  ValUy  of  <A«  Chiana  runs  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  Apen- 
nines and  forms  the  natural  prolongation  of  the  uppermost  valley  of  the 
Arno.  In  prehistoric  times  the  waters  of. the  Arno  flowed  tjirough  it  to 
the  Tiber;  as  their  fall,  however,  was  but  slight,  the  deposits  from  the 
neighbouring  streams  blocked  the  channel  and  changed  the  course  of  the 
river  to  a  N.W.  direction,  leaving  the  valley  a  fever-haunted  swamp 
(Dante,  Inferno  xzix.  46).  Thus  it  remained  until  the  middle  of  the 
18th  cent.,  its  waters  draining  into  two  separate  river>systems,  a  peculiar- 
ity of  rare  occurrence.  The  method  was  then  adopted  of  allowing  the 
detrital  matter  brought  down  by  the  mountain-streams  to  deposit  itself 
on  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Owing  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Count  Fosaom- 
broni  (p.  46),  the  level  was  thus  raised  to  its  present  height,  and  the 
district  is  now  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Italy.  The  ancient  Clanis  (the 
Lat.  name  for  Chiana),  after  parting  company  with  the  Arno,  flowed  into 
the  Tiber,  but  since  then  the  watershed  (827  ft.)  has  shifted  to  the  8. 
The  cbief  arm  of  the  river,  the  Tuscan  Chiana,  pours  its  water  into  the 
Arno  by  means  of  the  Canal  Maestro^  while  only  one  arm,  the  Roman 
Chiana,  which  joins  the  Paglia  at  Orvieto  (p.  89),  reaches  the  Tiber. 

72  M.  Cortona.  The  station  (834  ft.)  lies  near  the  village  of 
Camueiay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  situated. 

A  carriage-road  (274  M. ;  omnibus  76  c,  at  night  1  fr.)  ascends 
to  Cortona,  passing  Santo  Spirito  on  the  right.  Pedestrians  cut  off 
the  final  windings  by  following  the  old  road,  which  passes  (near  an 
Etruscan  tomb,  'Grotta  di  Pitagora*)  to  the  W.  of  the  church  of 
*8anta  Maria  del  Calcinaio  (a  small  early-Renaissance  building  by 
Francesco  dl  Giorgio  of  Siena,  1485-1514,  with  a  handsome  altar 
of  1519),  and  by  the  Borgo  San  Vincenzo  or  S.  suburb,  and  leads  to 
the  low-lying  S.W.  town-gate  or  Porta  Sant*  Agostlno  (p.  51). 

Cortona.  —  Hotel*.  Albsboo  Kaziokalb  (PI.  a).  Via  Nazionale,  B.2Vs>5, 
pens.  6-9  fr.  *,   Alb.  Gabibaldi  (PI.  b),  Piazzo  Alfleri,  with  good  trattoria; 
Alb.  dbl  Popolo  (PI.  c),  Via  (}uelfa,  in  the  16th  cent,  palace  mentioned 
*  p.  51 
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Cortona  (2130  ft.},  a  small,  loftily-situated  town  with  3679  In- 
hab. ,  standing  above  the  yalley  of  the  Ghlana  and  not  far  from  the 
Trasimene  Lake,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy.  Its 
sitaation  and  views,  its  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  several  good 
pictures  of  the  15th  cent.,  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  immigrating  from  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
wrested  the  place  from  the  Umbrians,  and  constitated  it  their  principal 
stronghold  for  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  country.  Cortona  was  one 
of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and  with  them  shared  the 
fate  of  being  converted  into  a  Roman  colony.  After  various  vicissitudes 
and  struggles  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  Florence  in  1411. 

LuoA  SioNOBXuj  (h.  after  1450,  d.  1523),  who  has  justly  heen  called 
a  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  bom  at  Cortona.  Like  hij9  master  Piero 
della  Francesca  (pp.  46,  54),  he  was  a  sealous  student  of  anatomy ;  in  the 
embodiment  of  the  nude,  in  the  conception  of  movement  and  foreshorten- 
ing he  surpasses  all  his  contemporaries.  On  the  other  hand,  his  deficiency 
in  refined  pictorial  sentiment  forbids  the  full  development  of  plastic  vigour 
in  his  pictures.  He  therefore  prefers  extensive  fresco  -  paintings  (see 
pp.  90,  fo,  331)  to  easel-pictures  as  a  suitable  field  for  his  abilities.  His 
native  town,  where  he  held  several  municipal  appointments,  still  eon- 
tains  a  nnmb«r  of  his  works,  none  of  which,  however,  are  of  much  im- 
portance. —  Cortona  was  the  birthplace  also  of  Pietro  Berettinif  sumamed 
Pietro  da  Cortona  (1596-1669),  the  painter  and  decorator,  who  was  chiefly 
employed  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

The  carriage-road  from  the  station  ends  at  the  promenades  of  the 
Giardino  or  Passeggio  Pubhlico,  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  proper 
is  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  2),  a  semicircular  terrace  on  the  left, 
with  a  monument  to  Garibaldi,  and  commanding  an  unimpeded  view 
of  part  of  the  Trasimene  Lake  and  the  surrounding  heights.  On  the 
right,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Giardino  Pubbllco,  is  the  church  of  — 

*San  Domenioo,  built  in  the  early  15th  cent,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  church,  and  containing  some  admirable  paintings :  on  the  high- 
altar  an  Assumption  by  Bart,  della  Qatia ;  on  the  right.  Madonna 
with  saints  and  angels,  an  early  work  oiFra  Angelica  (ca.  1414); 
at  the  3rd  altar  on  the  right,  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  Martyr  and 
St.  Dominic,  by  L,  SignorelU  (1515);  on  the  left  waU,  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Lor,  di  Niccolb  (1440),  presented  by  Cosimo  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

The  Via  Nazionale  leads  hence  straight  to  the  Piazza.  Yittobio 
Emaitublb  (PL  1),  where  the  Munieipio  is  situated.  Here,  to  the 
left,  diverges  the  Via  Guelfa,  in  which  are  situated,  to  the  right,  a 
beautiful  palazzo  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  lower  down  the  church  of 
iSfant'  AgostinOj  with  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  At 
the  end  of  the  street.  Just  outside  the  Porta  Sant'  Agostlno  (p.  50) 
is  the  Pdla%»o  Cecohettij  under  which  an  Etruscan  vault  has  been 
preserved. 

Turning  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza  Yitt.  Em.,  we  reach  the 
small  Piazza  Sionobblli  (PI.  3),  where  we  observe,  opposite  to  us, 
the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  and  on  the  left  an  ancient  Marzooco  (lion). 

The  PaUuuBO  Pretorio,  vrith  numerous  armorial  bearings  of  old 
magistrates,  is  now  occupied  by  various  public  offices,  and  contains 

4» 
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the  Aceademia  EU%uca,  founded  in  1726,  whioh  possesses  a  Musbum 

OF  Etbuscan  Antiquities,  well  -worth  visiting.    (Fee  y^'^  ^^*  ^ 

the  custodian,  who  lives  close  by;  open  free  on  Tues.,  Thnis., 

&  Frid.  10-1.) 

The  gem  of  the  collection,  of  remote  antiquity  and  perhaps  imported 
from  Greek  Asia  Minor,  is  a  circular  Candelabrum  (lampadario)^  made  to 
hold  16  lights ;  on  the  lower  side  in  the  centre  a  Gorgon''8  head,  surrounded 
with  a  combat  of  wild  beasts ;  then  wave-like  ornamentation ;  and  finally 
eight  ithyphallic  satyrs,  with  dolphins  below  them,  alternately  with  eight 
sirens ;  between  each  pair  of  lamps  a  head  of  Bacchus.  An  encaustic 
painting  on  slate,  representing  ^  Polyhymnia^ ^  was  once  thought  to  be  an- 
cient. Remarkable  Einucan  Bronzes,  a  Votive  Hand  with  numerous  sym- 
bols, Vases,  Urns,  Inscriptions,  etc.  There  are  also  a  few  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, including  two  mummies.  —  The  Public  Libbakt,  in  the  same 
building,  possesses  a  fine  MS.  of  Dante. 

The  Via  Casali  descends  from  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  to  the  — 

*Gathedrax  (Santa  Maria) ,  a  handsome  basilica ,  ascribed  to 

Oiulio  da  Sangallo  (1456-1502),  altered  in  the  18th  cent,  by  the 

Florentine  Alets.  Ocdilei. 

In  the  choir  are  several  paintings  by  Z^ttca  iSft^rnors^Ii.'  an  Institution  of 
the  Last  Supper,  a  very  quaint  composition  (1512),  a  Descent  from  the 
Gross  (1602),  a  Conception  (1521),  and  a  Nativity.  >-  To  the  left  of  the  choir, 
an  ancient  sarcophagus,  representing  the  contest  of  Dionysus  against  the 
Amazons,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Consul  Flaminius 
(p.  63).  In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  Madonna  by  Piefyro  Loremetti,  and  in  the 
sacristy  a  second  Madonna  (studio-piece),  by  the  same. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  Baptistery  (II  Qesh)^  of  1505,  con- 
taining three  fine  pictures  by  Fra  Angelieo  da  Fiesole:  the  An- 
nunciation and  two  predelle ,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Dominic. 

Passing  the  colonnades  of  the  theatre  in  the  Piazza  Signorelli, 
>ve  follow  the  Via  Dardano  straight  to  the  Porta  Golonia,  where  we 
obtain  the  best  survey  of  the  •Ancient  Etruscan  Town  Walls, 
constructed  of  huge  blocks,  and  for  the  most  part  well  preserved, 
which  surround  i^he  town  in  a  circumference  of  about  2860  yds. , 
and  along  the  outside  of  which  we  may  descend.  Even  the  gateways 
are  still  recognizable. 

Ascending  the  Via  Santa  Margherita  from  the  Piazza  Garibaldi, 

we  reach  (20  min.)  the  hill  commanding  the  town,  on  which  are 

situated  the  church  of  Santa  Margherita,  and  a  dilapidated  fortress 

(see  below).  —  About  halfway  up,  the  Via  delle  Santucce  diverges 

to  the  left,  leading  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  church  of  San  Niccolh^ 

with  a  small  entrance-court  planted  with  cypresses.    The  entrance 

is  on  the  W.  side,  opposite  the  custodian's  house. 

The  interior  (1/2  fr.)  contains  a  freely-restored  fresco  and  a  good  altar- 
piece,  painted  on  both  sides  (in  front  the  Body  of  Christ  borne  by  angels 
and  surrounded  by  saints ;  at  the  back,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul),  by  Luca  Bignorelli.  —  The  sacristan  will  point  out  a  direct 
route,  ascending  hence  by  steps  to  Santa  Margherita. 

The  church  of  SantaMabghebitaIs  a  modern  building  occupying 
the  site  of  a  Gothic  church  (by  Qiov.  Piaano  ?)  erected  in  1294,  of 
which  the  handsome  rose-window  is  the  sole  remaining  trace.    In 
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the  Mgli-altar  is  the  tomh  of  the  saint,  by  Angela  and  Franc,  di 
Pietro  (1362);  the  silver  front  was  presented  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
The  platform  of  the  Campanile  commands  a  splendid  ♦View.  Below 
are  the  remains  of  Roman  Baths,  erroneously  called  a  Temple  of 
Bacchus.  —  The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  ascend  somewhat  higher 
to  the  old  FoBTEzzA  (2130  ft. ;  trifling  fee ;  custodian  sometimes 
difficult  to  find),  from  the  walls  of  which  the  prospect  is  entirely 
uninterrupted,  except  at  the  hack,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
mountain-chain  (^Alta  8ant'  Egidio,  3465  ft.). 

•  The  visitor  may  (by  presenting  a  visiting-card)  possibly  obtaitf  access 
to  the  private  collection  of  Sig.  Ferretti  in  the  Palazzo  Mancini^  Via 
KazionsJe  5:  heautifol  half-length  picture  of  St.  Stephen  and  a  Nativity 
by  Luca  Siffnorellu 

76  M.  Terdntola  (Buffet),  an  unimportant  place  near  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  Trasimene  Lake,  is  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Ohiusi, 
Orte,  and  Rome  (see  B.  11),  and  to  Perugia  and  Foligno.  Passengers 
in  the  latter  direction  change  carriages  here  (views  to  the  right). 

The  Lago  Trasimexio»  the  ancient  Locus  Trasimenus  (843  ft.), 

is  30  M.  in  circumference,  and  8-14  M.  across,  and  is  surrounded 

by  wooded  and  oUve-clad  slopes,  which  as  they  recede  rise  to  a 

considerable  height  (ca.  2600  ft.).    The  lake,  which  abounds  with 

flsh,  contains  three  small  islands,  the  Isola  Maggiore  with  the  Yilla 

Guglielmi,  the  Isola  Minore  towards  the  N.,  and  the  Isola  Polvese 

towards  the  S.E. ;  on  the  W.  side  an  eminence  abuts  on  the  lake, 

bearing  the  small  town  Gastiglione  del  Lago  (p.  86).    Until  recently 

the  only  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  lake  was  a  drain  (emissarium), 

constructed  in  the  15th  cent.,  which  ran  into  a  tributary  of  the 

Tiber,  but  this  gradually  became  choked  up.   A  second  emissario, 

near  San  Savino,    was  accordingly  made  in  1896-98,  to  regulate 

the  height  of  the  water,  to  Increase  the  arable  land  on  the  shores, 

and  to  diminish  the  sway  of  fever.   A  project  for  draining  it  entirely, 

formed  by  Napoleon  I. ,  has  been  given  up  for  the  present. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  sanguinary  victory  which  Hannibal  gained 
here  over  the  Roman  consul  C.  Flaminiu*  in.  B.C.  217,  imparts  a  tinge  of 
sadness  to  this  lovely  landscape.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  descrip- 
tions of  Polybius  (3,  83  et  seq.)  and  Livy  (22,  4  et  seq.)  with  the  present 
appearance  of  the  lake.  In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter- 
quarters  in  Gallia  Gisalpina,  crossed  the  Apennines,  marched  across  the 
plains  of  the  Arno,  notwithstanding  an  inundation,  devastating  the  country 
far  and  wide  in  his  progress,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  S.,  passing 
the  Roman  army  stationed  at  Arezzo.  The  brave  and  able  consul  followed 
incautiously.  Hannibal  then  occupied  the  heights  which  surround  the  defile 
extending  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  from  Borghetto  to  Passignano,  upwards 
of  6  M.  in  length.  The  entrance  at  Borghetto,  as  well  as  the  exit  at  Passig- 
nano, was  easily  secured.  Upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  (site  of  the  present 
village  of  Tuoro ,  1007  ft.)  his  principal  force  was  posted.  A  dense  fog 
covered  the  lake  and  plain,  when  in  the  early  morning  the  consul,  ignorant 
of  the  plan  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  believed  to  be  marching  against  Rome, 
entered  the  fatal  defile.  When  he  discovered  his  error,  it  was  too  late: 
hifl  entire  left  flank  was  exposed,  whilst  his  rear  was  attacked  by  the  hostile 
cavalry  from  Borghetto.  Tso  course  remained  to  him  but  to  force  a  passage 
by  Passignano,  and  the  vanguard  of  6(X)0  men  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
egress  (but  on  the  following  day  were  compelled  to  surrender).    The  death 
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of  the  eonsul  rendered  the  defeat  still  more  di^aatroaa.  The  Romanj  lost 
16,000  men,  while  the  remaining  half  of  the  army  was  effectually  dispersed ; 
and  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Italy  hegan  to  totter.  The  memory  of  the 
streams  of  hlood  which  once  discoloured  the  lake  at  this  spot  surylves  in 
the  name  of  Bcmguintto^  the  Tillage  to  the  N.W.  of  Tuoro. 

The  line  skirts  the  lake  and  passes  through  a  tunnel.  80  M.  Tfioro 
p.  53) ;   83  M.  PassignanOy  with  an  ancient  keep.    Two  tunnels. 
'9  M.  MagiofUy  with  an  old  watch-tower  of  the  time  of  Foitebraccio 
and  Sforza;  97  M.  EUera, 

103  M.  PerugiGy  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
see  p.  59. 


s 


8.  From  Arezzo  to  Fossato  di  Vice. 

83  M.  Sailwat  C Arrovta  itopennMtf  Cmtrah):  two  through-trains  daily 
in  5Vr8  hrs.  (fares  &fr.  86,  3  fr.  85  c.). 

ArettOy  see  p.  45.  —  The  train  dlTerges  from  the  line  to  Rome 
(p.  50),  and  begins  to  ascend  more  rapidly  towards  the  hills  to  the 
S.E.  of  Arezzo,  affording  a  picturesque  retrospect  of  the  town  and 
plain.  It  mounts  as  far  as  the  ScopetonCf  the  W.  parallel  chain  of 
the  Umbrian  Apennines ,  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Arno  and 
Tiber.  This  part  of  the  line,  the  most  interesting  from  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view,  traverses  20  tunnels  and  several  viaducts.  — 
Beyond  (11  M.)  Palazzo  del  Pero  (1325  ft.)  we  descend  to  the  N.E. 
through  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Cerfone^  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber. 
—  191/2  M.  y«te-AfontcrcAt(1023ft.)  in  a  hollow,  from  which  a 
steeper  ascent  leads  to  (20  M.)  Citema  (1049  ft.).  —  241/2  M. 
Anghiari  (1109  ft.),  a  small  town  (1927  inhab.)  picturesquely  situat- 
ed on  a  hill  (1407  ft).  The  train  traverses  the  highly  cultivated 
plain,  once  a  lake-basin,  crosses  the  Tt&er,  and  reaches  — 

28  M.  San  Sepolcro  (1082  ft. ;  Alb.  Fiorentino,  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre,  R.  &  L.  11/2  fr.)»  *  ^i**^®  ^^^^  ^i*^  4r537  inhab.  and  old 
walls,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpe  delta  Luna  (4769  ft.).  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Piero  delta  Francesca  (ca.  1420-92;  comp.  p.  46),  who 
may  be  studied  here  to  advantage,  and  of  RaffaeUo  dal  CoUe  (1490- 
1540),  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  Hurried  travellers  may  see  the  points  of 
interest  in  about  an  hour. 

About  300  yds.  from  the  station  we  pass  through  the  Porta 
Fiorentina  to  the  right  into  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  which  leads 
to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo.  The  Via  Barbagliati  soon 
diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Santa  Chiara,  where  the  church 
of  Santa  Chiara  contains  an  Assumption  ascribed  to  Piero  della 
Francesca  and  a  fine  Nativity  in  the  style  of  the  Robbia. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo  adjoins  the  Piazza  Gari- 
baldi, on  the  left  of  which  stands  the  Palazzo  del  Comuney  contain- 
ing a  smaU  Pictuee  Gallbby  (open  aU  day;  fee).  Among  the  chief 
paintings,  mostly  brought  from  the  churches  of  the  town,  are  the 
following :  *Piero  della  Francesca^  Resurrection  (fresco).  Madonna 
delU  Misericordia  and  saints  (1445);  SignoreUi^  Crucifixion,  with 
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two  saints  on  the  back  (originally  a  chnrch-banner) ;  Baffaello  dal 

ColU,  Annunciation,  Circumcision.  —  Nearly  opposite,  to  the  left, 

is  the  Court  of  Law,  with  armorial  shields  hy  the  Robbia. 

To  the  right  stands  the  Gathbdbal,   a  Bomanesqne  edifice, 

altered  in  the  Renaissance  period. 

In  the  Choir  are  an  Asceasion  by  Peruffino  (replica  of  the  work  at 
Lyons)  and  a  Resurrection  by  RaffcuUo  dal  Colle.  Left  aisle:  Two  wings 
of  an  altar-piece  by  Piero  delta  Franeetca,  the  central  painting  of  which 
(Baptism  of  Christ)  i0  in  London ;  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  AU>erti.  Right 
aisle:  St.  Thomas  by  SaaH  di  Tito.  Also,  the  monument  of  Abhot  Simone 
Orasiano  (d.  1506),  the  Camalduiensian. 

Near  the  cathedral ,  at  No.  15,  Via  Lorenzo  Magnlflco ,  is  the 

Casa  CoUaechioni,  containing  a  fresco  of  the  *Youthful  Hercules 

by  Piero  della  Francesca  (adm.  only  by  permission  of  the  proprietor, 

at  Florence ;  fee).   In  the  Oiardino  Pubhlico  is  a  monument  to  Piero 

della  Francesca  (1892). 

From  San  Sepolcro  a  road  crosses  the  Central  Apennines  to  (81  M.) 
Urbania  (p.  127).  —  A  diligence  plies  twice  daily  in  2  hrs.  (fare  1  fr.)  to 
(10  IL)  Pieve  Sant»  BUfano  (1414  a).  About  12  M.  farther  on,  to  the  N., 
and  1  M.  from  the  village  of  Le  Baize  (inn),  is  the  source  of  the  Tiber 
(Vene  del  Tevere  ^  4160  ft.),  on  the  slope  of  MonU  Fumaiolo  (4619  ft.). 

The  railway  proceeds  to  the  S.E.  along  the  left  bank  of  the 

river.    31  M.  San  Qiustino  (1074  ft),  with  a  chateau  of  the  Bufalini 

(15th  cent.);  33V2  M.  Selci  Lama, 

88  M.  Cittit  di  Castello  (945  ft.;  Albergo  e  Trattoria  della  Can^ 
noniera,  PI.  a,  A3,  R.  &  L.lV2-3fr. ;  Albergo  Tifemo,  Via  Sant' 
Antonio,  PI.  B  %  very  fair),  with  6096  inhab.,  occupying  the  site 
of  Tifemum  Tiberinum,  which  was  destroyed  by  Totila.  It  belonged 
to  the  Yitelli  family  in  the  Renaissance  period,  and  afterwards  to 
the  States  of  the  Ohurch.  The  town,  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle 
and  still  surrounded  by  walls  erected  in  1518,  contains  many  in- 
teresting buildings  of  the  Renaissance.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  are  the  Palazzo  Gomunale,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Palaces 
of  the  Vitelli,  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  town  (15-16th  cent.), 
who,  like  most  of  the  magnates  of  the  Renaissance  period,  were 
passionately  addicted  to  building.  Two  hours  suffice  for  a  rapid 
visit  to  the  chief  objects  of  interest. 

Opposite  the  railway-station  (PI.  B,  2),  to  the  right,  stands  the 
Palazzo  Vitelli  a  Porta  Sant'  Egidio ,  the  largest  of  the  Yltellian 
palaces,  with  an  elaborately  painted  loggia  and  a  fine  ceiling  (adm. 
only  by  permission  of  Principe  Vitelli  at  Florence).  In  the  garden 
at  the  back  Is  an  interesting  summer-house  (^Palaszina,  PL  B,  1) 
of  the  16th  century.  The  Via  Mazzini,  near  which  is  a  statue  of 
Oaribaldi  (1887),  leads  hence  towards  the  town,  passing  (right) 
the  Palazzo  Veechio  Bufalini.  A  little  farther  on  we  turn  sharply 
to  the  right  into  the  — 

Piazza  Vitelli  (PI.  B,  2),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  (left)  stand* 
the  Pal.  Maneini,  Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  Pal.  del  Oovemo 
(PI.  1 ;  A,  2),  the  N.  fa^de  of  which  U  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  the 
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Piazza  Ybnti  Sbttembbe  (PI.  A,  2),  containing  the  handsome 
Palazzo  Comunale,  a  rusticated  building  by  Angelus  of  Onrieto 
(14th  cent  ),  with  a  staircase  borne  by  pillars. 

Adjoining  the  Pal.  Gomunale  is  the  Gathedkal  of  San  Flo- 
BiDO  (PI.  A,  2),  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Renaissance  style, 
with  a  baroque  W.  facade,  erected  in  1482-1540  by  Elia  dt  Barto- 
lomeo  Lombardo  and  his  son.  The  only  relics  of  tiie  original  Ro- 
manesque building  of  1012  are  the  campanile  and  the  carved  N. 
portal.  The  most  notable  features  of  the  interior  are  the  fine 
capitals  and  the  intarsia-work  in  the  choir  (16th  cent.).  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  small  Madonna  by  Pinturicchio  (?j.  The  treasury  con- 
tains an  embossed  silver  antependium,  with  designs  in  silver-gilt 
(ca.  1160),  and  a  fine  crozier  (14th  cent.).  —  To  the  W.  of  the 
cathedral  lies  the  Oiardino  PuhUico  (PI.  A,  2) ,  affording  views  of 
the  Tiber  valley. 

About  350  yds.  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  YitelU  is  the  Gothic 
church  of  San  Domenico  (PI.  B,  3),  of  1396.  Still  farther  to  the  S., 
by  the  town-wall,  is  the  Palazzo  Vttelli  delta  Cannoniera  (PI.  A,  3), 
with  decorative  frescoes  on  the  staircase  and  a  fine  sgraffito  fagade 
(towards  the  garden). 

About  250  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  Yitelli  is  the  Finacoteca 
(PI.  A,  2),  formerly  a  monastery,  containing  paintings  and  works 
of  art  collected  from  various  churches. 

The  notable  works  include  the  following:  Luca  SignorelU^  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian  (1496  J  from  San  Domenico);  School  of  SignorelU^  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Baptism  of  Christ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  \  Eiud>io  di  Ban 
GiorgioQ)^  Chnrch-banner,  with  CNo.  32)  the  Trinity  and  (No.  16)  the  Creation 
of  Eve,  formerly  attributed  to  Raphael  and  in  a  very  damaged  condition ; 
early  and  free  copy  of  RaphaeVt  Coronation  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino, 
painted  for  Citt&  di  Castello  (whereabouts  now  unknown);  Piero  delta 
Francesctty  Salvator  Mundi;  Francesco  Tifemate  da  Castello,  Annunciation 
(1524),  Madonna  enthroned;  Qiacomo  da  Milano,  St.  Sebastian;  Florentine 
Master,  Virgin  enthroned,  with  saints;  paintings  by  Raffaello  dal  CoUe; 
several  terracottas  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  his  school,  including  a 
large  Assumption;  silver  reliquary  (1420). 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  piazza  is  the  small  church  of  Santa 
Cecilia  (PI.  A,  2),  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  from  the  workshop 
of  the  Robbia.  Not  far  off  is  Santa  Maria  detle  Orazie  (PI.  A,  1), 
with  Gothic  remains.  To  the  S.,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Undid  Set- 
tembre,  is  San  Francesco  (PI.  B,  2),  with  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Raphael  and  a  chapel  of  the  Vitelli  built  by  Vasari. 

Raphael,  it  is  well  known,  painted  some  of  his  first  works  in  Perugia 
for  churches  in  Cittii  di  Castello,  but  they  have  since  disappeared,  or  (like 
the  Sposalizio  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan)  have  been  carried  elsewhere. 

The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  43  M.  San 
Secondo  (869  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aggia  valley.  On  a  height 
to  the  right  lies  the  pilgrim-resort  of  Madonna  di  Canoseio  (1473  ft.), 
2  M.  from  the  station  of  the  same  name.  —  46^/2  M.  Treatina;  47  M. 
Hanchi  del  Nestoro.  Beyond  (49  M.)  Mbntone-Monte^Castelli  we  cross 
\e  Tiber  and  reach  (53  M.)-  Ombertide  (810  ft. ;  Alb.  Guardabassi), 
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a  small  town  (5682  inhab.)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  In  the 
church  of  Santa  Groce  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Lnca  Signo- 
relli  (1616).    Diligence  to  Perugia  (p.  60). 

Beyond  (55  M.)  Monte  Corona  (774  ft.)  the  railway  qnits  the 
Tiber  and  ascends  to  the  N.E.  through  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
AssinOj  crossing  the  stream  eight  times.  —  57  M.  Serra  Partucci 
(872  ft.);  591/2  M.  Campo  Reggiano  (1030  ft.).  At  (681/2  M.)  Pie- 
tralunga  (1233  ft.),  the  village  of  which  name  (1853  ft.)  lies  9  M. 
to  the  N.,  we  reach  the  fertile  table-land  of  Gubbio,  a  former  lake- 
basin  in  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  is  drained  on  the 
S.  by  the  Chiaggio  or  Chiascio  (Lat.  Clasius). 

70  af.  GnbUo  (1568-1735  ft. ;  Albergo  San  Marco  Pi.  a,  D  2, 
Via  Alfredo  Baccarini,  with  garden,  R.  IVr^Vs  ^'m  B.  60  c,  well 
spoken  of;  Cafis  in  the  Corso  Garibaldi),  with  5783  Inhab.,  lies  at 
the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Calvo  (2224  ft.),  at  the  entrance 
to  a  gorge  flanked  by  steep  cliffs  through  which  the  road  leading  to 
Scheggia  (p.  117)  passes.  The  town  presents  quite  a  mediaeval  ap- 
pearance, and  the  proximity  of  the  Apennines  also  gives  it  a  different 
character  from  most  other  Italian  towns.  Conspicuous  among  the 
houses  is  the  huge  Palazzo  dei  Consoli  (p.  58),  while  above  them 
towers  the  convent  of  Sant'  TJbaldo  (2690  ft. ;  beyond  PI.  E,  1). 
The  hurried  traveller  may  *do*  the  town  in  3  hrs. 

Onhbio  is  the  ancient  TJmbrian  town  of  Iguvium  (the  medieeval  Eugu- 
Itium).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  became  later  an  independent  state, 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  dnchy  of  TJrbino,  and  with  it  finally  accrued 
to  the  States  of  the  Church.  —  The  pictaresqne  procession  of  the  Fetta  dei 
Ceri  takes  place  on  Hay  15th,  the  eve  of  St.  Ubaldas  (bishop  of  Qubbio 
in  the  12th  cent.),  and  wends  its  way  throngh  the  streets  to  the  above 
mentioned  convent  (comp.  *The  Elevation  and  Procession  of  the  Ceri  at 
Gubbio\  by  Eerbei't  M.  Bower,  1897). 

Gnbbio  was  the  native  place  of  Oderitio,  a  famous  miniature-painter 
(1240-99),  who  is  called  by  Dante  in  his  Purgatorio  (xi.  80)  *rOnor  d'Agob- 
bio**;  but  no  authentic  work  by  his  hand  now  exists.  In  the  14th  and 
16th  cent,  a  branch  of  the  TJmbrian  school  flourished  here,  and  among  its 
masters,  whose  renown  extended  even  beyond  their  native  place,  were 
Gftidc  Faknerued  (1280-1345?)  and  several  members  of  the  Ifelli  family, 
particularly  OUaviano  Ifelli  (d.  1444;  comp.  p.  61).  —  Gubbio  occupies  a 
still  more  important  page  in  the  history  of  Abtistic  Handicbavtb.  Like 
Urbino,  Castel  Durante,  Pesaro,  and  Faensa,  it  was  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Majolica^  or  earthenware  vases  and  tiles  which  were  covered 
with  a  coating  of  colour  before  being  baked.  This  position  it  owed  mainly 
to  Don  Giorgio  AndreoU,  sumamed  '•Mattro  Giorgio\  the  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer of  a  carmine  tint,  which,  after  baking,  acquired  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful metallic  lustre.  Of  bis  numerous  and  widely  scattered  works  Gubbio 
possesses  only  one  small  tazza,  with  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata. 

The  town  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  three  parallel  streets : 
Oorso  Garibaldi,  Via  Savelli,  and  Via  Venti  Settembre.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  very  steep. 

About  1/4 M.  from  the  rail,  station  is  the  spacious  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emantjblb  (PI.  0,  D,  2).  To  the  left  is  the  Gothic  church  of  San 
Francesco.  The  Via  Paoli  ascends  hence  to  the  Piazza  dblla  Sig- 
NOEiA  (P1.D,2),  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  supported  by  massive  vaults. 
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A  small  fide-atreet  to  tbe  left,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Paoli, 
leads  to  tbe  Gothic  church  of  San  Oiovanni  BaMsiOy  with  an  early-Gothic 
altar  borne  by  16  colamns. 

The  most  conspicuons  building  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoila  is 
the  Palazzo  dbi  Consoli,  a  huge  pinnacled  Gothic  edifice  with  a 
tower,  erected  in  1332-48  by  Oiovanello  Maffei  of  Gubbio,  anr- 
named  Oattapone,  and  now  a  'national  monument*.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  a  slab  with  an  inscription  of  the  Augustan  period.  The 
*yiew  from  the  loggia  embraces  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  theatre  in 
the  plain  (p.  69),  and  the  Palazzo  Ducale  on  the  hill  (fee  ^2  fr-)* 

The  Palazzo  Pbbtosio  (opposite),  now  the  Palazzo  ComufMle 
(PI.  D,  2),  contains  a  few  collections  (fee  V2-I  ^'0- 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  so-called  Bugubian  TableU^  whichSrere  dis- 
covered in  1444  near  the  ancient  theatre  (p.  69).  They  are  of  bronse,  and 
the  Italic  inscriptions  on  the  seven  tablets  are  the  most  extensive  in 
existence.  They  contain  in  the  Umbrian  language,  an  old  Italian  dialect 
akin  to  Latin,  liturgical  regulations  and  forms  of  prayer,  dating  from 
different  periods.  The  five  older  ones,  in  the  Umbrian  character,  are  read 
from  right  to  left.  The  later  (two  and  a  fragmentary  third),  in  Latin 
letters,  date  from  about  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

The  upper  saloon  (handsome  door)  contains  a  number  of  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Umbrian  school,  among  the  best  of  which  are  a  church 
banner  of  1503,  a  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  (school  of  ilTe/jQ,  and  an  example  of 
TimoUo  VUi.  The  same  room  contains  several  charters  of  the  Hohenstanfen 
emperors  (with  golden  bullee)*,  wood-carving  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent, 
(chests,  cabinets,  and  chairs);  and  a  number  of  ancient  (comp.  p.  57)  and 
modern  majolicas. 

The  third  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Palcuzo 
Ranghiasei-Brancaleone  (PI.  1;  D,  1,  2). 

We  leave  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  (at  the  E.  corner),  and  soon 
ascend  the  steep  Yla  Ducale,  which  brings  us  to  the  Via  Sant' 
Ubaldo  (on  the  right),  containing  the  Palazzo  Ducalb  (PI.  D,  1), 
an  old  Gothic  edifice,  which  was  remodelled  in  the  early-Renais- 
sance style  by  Luciano  da  Laurana  (p.  129),  in  1474-80.  The  fine 
colonnaded  court  (custodian  in  the  house  next  to  the  cathedral) 
resembles  that  of  Urbino.    The  Interior  is  quite  a  ruin  (fine  view). 

Opposite  rises  the  Gathedbal  of  Santt  Mariano  b  Jacopo 
Mabtiab  (PI.  D,  1),  a  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  destitute  of  aisles 
and  so  built  against  the  slope  of  the  hill  that  its  back  is  embedded 
in  the  ground.  The  facade  is  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  the  Lamb  of  God  (13th  cent.). 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  interior  is  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Ubaldo  and 
Sebastian,  by  Sinibaldo  lU  of  Gubbio  (first  altar  on  the  left).  By  the 
third  altar,  a. Coronation  of  Mary  Magdalen  by  Timoteo  Filf<  (1521);  10th 
altar  O^ft),  a  Nativity,  by  Ew^tio  di  San  Qiorgio.  The  Pietk  at  the  organ 
is  by  Adone  DonL  who  has  to  some  extent  followed  Slichael  Angelo^s  group 
at  Rome  (p.  824).  The  sacristy  contains  a  Flemish  vestment,  presented 
by  Pope  Marcellus  II. 

We'now  return  to  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  descend  to  the  Via 

Savelli,  and  follow  the  latter  to  the  left.   At  the  end  (on  the  right) 

rises  the  church  of  Santa  Mabia  Nuota  (Pi.  Ej  2),  containing  the 

admirably  -  preserved  'Madonna  del  Belvedere*,  by  Otiaviano  Nelli 

''apply  to  the  sacristan ;  prob.  dating  from  1404),  a  Crucifixion  by 
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Bernardino  di  Nanni  (much  damaged),  frescoes  on  tlie  entrance 
wall,  and  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  door  a  St.  Anthony  by  Guido 
Palmerueci, 

Farther  on  to  the  S.E.,  just  outside  the  Porta  Bomana  (PI.  E,  3), 
lies  the  chnrch  of  Sanf  Agostino ;  the  frescoes  in  the  choir  (scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  a  glory  with  angels  and  apostles, ' 
and  the  last  judgment;  discovered  in  1902)  are  by  Ottaviano  Nelli. 
We  now  re-enter  the  gate  and  turn  to  the  left,  passing  the  Roman- 
esque church  of  the  Santissima  Trmitd,  into  the  Cobso  Gabibaldi, 
whence  we  turn  to  the  left,  down  the  Via  Vincenzo  Armanni  to  the 
church  of  San  Pieiro  (PL  I),  E,  3),  with  a  ruinous  facade  of  the 
12th  cent.,  and  to  the  Porta  Vittoria.  Outside  the  gate  is  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Piaggiola  (PI.  D,  8;  visitors  knock  at  the  left 
door),  containing  a  good  Madonna  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano  (or  Otta- 
viano  Nelli?)  over  the  high-altar.  —  By  following  the  town-wall 
(outside)  to  the  N.W.  from  the  Porta  Trasimeno,  and  then  turning 
to  the  left,  we  reach  the  remains  of  an  Ancient  Theatre,  apparently 
of  the  republican  era  and  restored  under  Augustus.  The  ancient 
town  extended  farther  into  the  plain  than  the  modern,  as  is  also 
proved  by  other  remains. 

From  Gubbio  to  Perugia  by  road,  see  p.  69. 

73  M.  PadHle.   Beyond  (78V2  M.)  Branca  (1217  ft.)  we  cross 
the  Chiaggio  and  traverse  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  — 
83  M.  Fossato  di  Vicoy  see  p.  126. 

9.  Ferngp.a. 

Arrival.  •RT.nnTpTn  Tit  a  mw  ay  from  the  0taiion  through  the  Porta  I^uoya 
(25  c.)  and  acroBS  the  Piazza  viiiorio  Emanuele  (PI.  C.  5;  20  min.)  to  the 
Piazza  Danti  (PI.  C,  3);  fare  30  c.,  handbag  10,  trunk  30  c.  —  Cabs  rarely 
at  hand  (see  helow).  The  road  ascends  in  carves  and  ends  at  the  Porta 
l^nova  (PI.  G,  D,  6).  At  the  first  bend  of  the  road  to  the  left,  a  footpath 
(shorter)  leads  straight  to  the  town  in  20  min.,  ending  at  the  Porta  Ebtirnea 
(Strada  del  Bncaceio)  Pi.  A,  B,  6). 

Hotels.  —  *Palace  Hotel  (PI.  p;  C,  5),  Piazsia  Vittorio  Emanuel, 
E.  4-6,  B.  IVa,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-14,  omn.  IVa  fi"-?  new;  Grand  Hotbl 
Bbufani  (PI.  a;  G,  6),  well  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  B.  3-5, 
L.  V'*  -^^  ii  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  these  two  of  the 
first  class.  —  Second  class:  Gsandb  Bretaonb  (PI.  b;  G,  4*,  formerly 
Poste),  Gorso  Vanucci  21,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo, 
with  trattoria,  R.  from  2V2,  L.  A  A.  1,  pens.  7  fr.,  very  fair.  —  ^^bsgo  Belle 
Abti  (PI.  cs  G,  5),  YJa  Luigi  Bonazzi  21,  plain  but  good,  R.  li^^  fr.j  Axb." 
K  BiSTOBANTB  XJmbbia  (PI.  d;  C,  4),  Via  Boncambio  2,  R.  IV4-2V2  fr.,  un- 
pretending. —  Furnished  rooms:  Bignora  Rota  Savini,  Via  Luigi  Bonazzi  11. 

Bestanrants.  Bdtel  d«  la  Qnmde  Breiagnt.  see  above;  Progresso,  Via 
Hazzini  10  (PI.  G,  4).  -  Beer  at  Via  Baglioni  39  a  (PI.  G,  6). 

Oafis.  Baduel,  TraHmeno,  both  in  the  Gorso  Vanucci.  —  English  Tea 
B<Hm,  Via  Ifazzini  10  (PI.  G,  4). 

Baths,  Via  Augmsta  1  (75  c.). 

Poat  &  Telegraph  Oface  (PI.  G,  5),  in  the  Palazzo  Gesaroni  (p.  &2), 
Piazza  Vittorio  Bmanuele. 

Cabs.  Fares  in  the  town  :  with  one  horse,  per  drive  75  c,  per  hr.  IVsfr., 
each  V»hr.  more  60 c.  j  at  night  (1-6  a.m.)  IV4,  2,  and  1  fr.;  with  two  horses, 
per  drive  IV4,  per  hr.  3,  each  Va  ^^-  more  1  fr.  •,  at  night,  2,  4,  and  iy»  fr. 
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Between  tlie  atation  and  the  town:  one-horse  2^^,  two-horfe  4,  a  single 
place  1  fr.  Small  laggage  10,  trank  20  c.  —  Diliobnob  Offiob,  Oorso 
Vanneci  38:  diligence  to  0^nU>erUde  (p.  M),  daily  at  7.30  a.m.  and  3.16  p.m., 
in  ca.  4  hrs.,  3  fr.;  |a  lodi  (p.  ^^^..^ftUj^ata a.m.,  in  5i/>hrs.,  6Vsfr. 

^gb^otocraphs  at  Tere»e\  opposite  the  Municipio  (PI.  G,  4). 

raf^lm'Xlintoli  Service  at  the  Grand  H$tel. 

Perugia  on  account  of  its  good  air  is  well  adapted  for  a  summer-resort, 
though  of  walks  there  are  practically  none.  It  is  much  frequented  by  English 
and  American  yisitors  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Apartments  are  not  expen- 
sive. The  drinUng-water,  which  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kocera 
Umbra,  is  good.  —  At  least  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  should  be  devoted 
to  the  town.  Guides  are  not  indispensable,  and  dilettanti  are  cautioned 
against  purchasing  their  ^antiquities'.  —  A  drive  to  iL«sif<  is  recommended. 

Perugia  (1615  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  proYince  of  Umbria,  with 

20,132  inhab.,  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  of  a  military  comman^ 

dant,  and  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  lies  on  a  group 

of  hills  about  985  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The  town  is  built 

In  an  antiquated  style,  partly  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  partly  on 

its  slope.   Numerous  buildings  of  the  14-1 5th  cent,  (when  the  town 

was  at  its  zenith),  the  paintings  of  theUmbrian  school,  and  the 

flue  views  of  the  peculiar  scenery,  make  Perugia  one  of  the  most 

Interesting  places  in  Italy.    Gomp.  ^Perugia',  by  Margaret  Symonds 

and  Lina  Duff  Gordon  (London,  1898 ;  Medisval  Town  Series). 

Perusia  (comp.  p.  65)  was  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  confederate  cities, 
and  not  less  ancient  thanCortona,  with  which  andArretium  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  B.  G.  310.  It  subsequently  be9ame  a  municipium. 
In  the  war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony,  the  latter  occupied  Perusia  in 
the  autumn  of  41 ,  but  after  an  obstinate  struggle  was  compelled  by  the 
former  to  surrender  (bellum  Perusinum),  the  town  suffering  severely,  and 
being  finally  reduced  to  ashes.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  became  a 
Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Augusta  Perusia.  In  the  6th  cent,  it  wa^ 
destroyed  by  the  Goth  Totila  after  a  siege  of  seven  years.  In  the  wars  of  the 
Longobards  and  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  it  also  suffered  greatly;  in 
the  I4th  cent,  it  acquired  the  supremacy  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Umbria, 
but  in  1370  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  pope.  Renewed  struggles 
followed,  owing  to  the  conflicts  between  the  powerful  families  of  Oddi  and 
Baglioni.  In  1416  the  shrewd  and  courageous  Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Mon- 
tone  usurped  the  supreme  power,  whence  new  contests  arose,  until  at  length 
Giovanni  Paolo  Baglioni  surrendered  to  Pope  Julius  II.  (1606).  Leo  X. 
caused  him  to  be  executed  at  Rome  in  1520.  In  1540  Paul  III.  erected 
the  citadel,  *ad  eoereendam  Perusinorum  audaeiam^.tLa  the  inscription, 
destroyed  during  the  last  revolution,  recorded.  In  1706  the  town  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  31st  May,  1849,  by  the  Austrians,  and  in 
1860  by  the  Piedmontese.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  archbishop  of  Perugia  from 
1855  to  1877. 

Xlmbrian  School  of  Painting.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Dante  an  Urn- 
brian  artist,  the  miniature-painter  Odbrisio  of  Oublfio,  was  celebrated, 
and  art  was  practised  in  Gubbio,  JFa&rtano,  Perugia^  etc.  The  neigh- 
bouring 8iena  doubtless  exercised  an  influence  on  the  prevailing  style 
of  art,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  situation  of  the  towns,  the  character 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  religious  atmosphere  diffused  by  Assisi  and 
Loreto.  Neither  dramatic  power,  nor  wealth  of  imagination  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Umbrian  style,  its  characteristic  features  being  reverie, 
tranquillity,  and  gentleness  of  sentiment.  The  men  portrayed  often  ap- 
pear destitute  of  individuality  and  vigour,  the  female  figures,  on  the  other 
hand,  excite  our  admiration  owing  to  their  winning  and  devout  expres- 
sions. Technical  improvements  seem  to  have  been  introduced  but  slowly, 
but  the  old  style  was  thoroughly  cultivated  and  rendered  more  attractive 
'^"'  frequent  use  of  decorative  adjuncts. 
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SettiBg  aside  the  painters  of  the  14tli  cent.,  who  were  dispersed  ainong 
various  small  towns,  we  find  that  Ottaviano  Nblli  (p.  5*^  was  the  first 
able  representative  of  this  school.  Works  by  this  master  are  preserved 
both  at  his  native  town  and  at  Foligno.  Nelli  was,  however,  eclipsed 
by  OsNTiLB  DA  Fabbiako  (b.  before  1370.  d.  1428),  who  probably  had  studied 
the  Sienese  masters  in  his  youth ,  and  who  afterwards  undertook  long 
journeys  (e.g.  to  Venice  and  Borne),  thus  establishing  his  reputation 
throughout  Italy.  His  style  not  unfi>equently  resembles  the  Flemish. 
Besides  Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  other  Umbrian  towns  possessed  local 
schools  of  painting,  such  as  Camerino  and  Foligno.  The  latter,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  cent.,  gave  birth  to  Kiggol6  di  Libbbatobb,  surnamed 
Alunno,  a  man  of  limited  ability,  which,  however,  he  cultivated  to  the 
utmost.  His  prevailing  theme  is  the  Madonna,  to  whose  features  he  im- 
parts beauty  in  happy  combination  with  reverie  \  and  in  this  department 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Perugino  and  Raphael. 

Meanwhile  Perugia^  the  largest  city  in  this  district,  by  no  means 
remained  idle.  In  this  wider  and  more  enterprising  field  the  old  con- 
ventional styles  were  soon  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  Florentine  style  was  urgently  felt.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  cent.  Bbnedbtto  Buonfiqli  (ca.  1420-96)  was  the  first  who  strove  to 
throw  aside  the  local  stylepi  painting,  and  the  same  effort  was  made  by 
Fiobbnzo  dz  Lobbnzo,  a  "hunger  master,  perhaps  a  pupil  of  Benedetto. 

This  improved  style  was  brought  to  maturity  by  Pibtbo  Vanucoi  of 
Gittjk  della  Pieve  (144^6-1524) ,  surnamed  Pbbdgino  ,  after  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labours,  a  master  to  whom  the  Umbrian  school  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  fame.  Perugia  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  sphere  of  his 
activity.  He  repeatedly  spent  years  together  in  Florence,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  a  considerable  time  in  Rome.  His  endeavours  to  overcome 
the  defects  of  his  native  school  were  crowned  with  success.  In  Ver^ 
rocchio^s  studio  in  Florence  he  was  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  perspec- 
tive and  the  new  mode  of  colouring ,  and  in  both  respects  attained  con- 
summate skill.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  his  excellence 
continued  unimpaired,  as  his  frescoes  in  the  Collegio  del  Gambio,  and 
several  works  in  the  Gallery  at  Perugia  sufficiently  prove.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  however,  his  works  show  a  falling  off,  occa- 
sioned, doubtless,  by  his  accepting  more  orders  than  he  could  conscien- 
tiously execute,  whereby  his  art  was  degraded  to  a  mere  handicraft.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  more  studios  than  one  at  the  same  time,  as 
for  example  in  1602-5 'both  at  Florence  and  Perugia,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  young  Raphael  was  employed  (comp.  p.  65). 

Another  great  master  of  the  IJmbrian  school .  vying  with  Perugino, 
is  BBBNABDmo  Bbtti,  sumamed  Pimtubioghio  (1454-1513).  Although  he 
exercised  no  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  Italian  art,  and 
remained  unaffected  by  the  striking  improvements  introduced  by  Leonardo 
and  others,  yet  he  thoroughly  understood  how  to  utilise  the  traditional 
style  and  the  current  forms,  and  was  marvellously  prolific  as  a  fresco 
painter.  The  Vatican  and  Roman  churches,  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Siena,  and  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Spello,  are  the  chief  scenes  of  his 
activity.  —  Amongst  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Perugino  we  must 
next  mention  Oiovanni  di  HetrOy  surnamed  Lo  Spagna  after  his  native 
country,  whose  paintings  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  early  works  of  Raphael, 
and  who,  in  common  with  all  the  Umbrian  masters,  exhibits  great  ease 
of  execution. 

Other  assistants  of  Perugino,  but  of  inferior  merit,  were  Giaknigola 
DI  Paolo  Makni  (d.  1544)  and  Edsebio  di  Sak  Giorgio  (ca.  1500).  The  latter 
was  so  successful  in  imitating  Raphael  in  superficial  respects  that  several 
of  his  pictures,  amongst  others  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  picture- 
gallery  at  Perugia  (Room  XII,  l^o.  23,  p.  64),  have  been  attributed  t6 
Raphael  himself.  Of  Sinibaldo  Ibi  and  Tibbbio  d'^Assisi,  who  flourished 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  16th  cent.,  little  is  known,  and  their 
works  are  rare.  Gbbino  of  Pibtoja  seems  to  have  been  a  good  painter  of 
the  average  class ,  and  the  works  of  Douemioo  di  Pabis  Alfani  (1488-  after 
1536),  a  friend  of  Raphael,  possess   considerable  attraction.    These  last 
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masters,  However,  show  little  indirldiiality,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  the  Umbrian  school  was  completely  me^ed  in  those  of  Rone 
and  Florence. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town^  on  the  site  of  the 
citadel  (p.  60),  which  was  removed  in  i860,  extends  the  Piazza 
ViTTORio  Emanuelb  (Pi.  0,  5),  in  which  rises  the  Prefettura, 
adorned  with  arcades  on  the  groundfloor.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza 
is  a  bronze  equestrian  StfUue  of  Victor  Emmanu^  JL^  by  Tadolini 
(^1890).  The  garden-terrace  in  front  of  the  Prefecture  affords  a 
superb  *View  of  the  Umbrian  valley  with  Assisi,  Spello,  Foligno, 
Trevl,  and  numerous  other  villages,  enclosed  by  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Apennines  extending  tiom  Gubbio  onwards ;  the  Tiber  and 
part  of  the  lower  quarters  of  Perugia  are  also  visible.  (A  band  plays 
here  two  evenings  a  week.) 

Northwards  from  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  runs  the  Gorso 
Yanucci  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  cathedral-square ;  and  the  Via 
Baglioni  to  the  right,  leading  to  thenPIfzza  Giuseppe  Garibaldi 
(p.  67),  at  the  corner  of  which  is  the  Palazzo  Cesaroni,  with  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Office.  We  follow  the  Cosso  Yanuooi  (PI.  0,5, 4), 
the  chief  street  in  the  town. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo  (left)  is  the  Banca  di  Perugia 
(No.  5 ;  PI.  G,  4),  with  a  room  on  the  first  floor  with  mural  paintings 
from  the  history  of  the  town,  by  A.  Brugnoli  (1895 ;  adm.  by  permission 
of  the  manager). 

Still  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  ^CoJJjiglo  del  CamJtiP  (^1. 
0,  4),  the  old  chamber  of  commerce,  with  tfie  Uoibnza  dblIjambio, 
containing  celebrated  frescoes  by  Perugino  (1499-1500).  As  the 
largest  complete  work  of  the  master  these  are  of  the  greatest  interest, 
while  their  subjects  throw  important  light  on  the  culture  of  the 
Benaissance  period.  Adm.  7-12  and  3-5;  in  winter  10-2;  tickets, 
50  c,  at  the  adjacent  Farmacia  Severini;  best  light  11-12. 

On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  door.  Ist  Arch:  to  the  left,  Fabius  Hazi- 
mus,  Socrates,  and  Numa  Pompilius,  with  Prudence  above;  to  the  right, 
Furiufl  Gamillus,  PlttacnB,  and  Trajan,  with  Justice  above.  2nd  Arch: 
to  the  left,  Lucius  Sicinius,  Leonidas,  and  Horatiuf  Codes,  with  Fortitude  { 
to  the  right,  Scipio,  Pericles,  and  Gincinnatus,  with  Temperance.  These 
compositions  thus  depict  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  with  the  ancient  historic 
personages  who  stood  for  them;  the  three  Christian  virtues  are  glorified  in 
the  remaining  frescoes.  On  the  pillar  between  the  arches  is  a  portrait  of 
Perugino.  —  Opposite  the  entrance :  to  the  left,  the  Transfiguration  as  the 
fulfilment  of  faith;  to  tbe  right,  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,  as  a  revelation  of 
love  (charity).  —  Eight  wall.  1st  Arch :  to  the  left.  Prophets,  to  the  right 
Sibyls,  as  the  heralds  of  hope;  above,  Jehovah.  The  2nd  Arch  is  occupied 
by  the  finely-carved  judicial  throne  and  the  money-changers^  bench.  —  On 
the  celling  are  medallions  of  the  seven  planets,  surrounded  by  admirable 
arabesques  (the  work  of  his  pupils).  —  Raphael  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  Perugino's  assistants  in  the  execution  of  these  frescoes,  though  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  it.  Perugino  received  350  ducats  for  his  work  from 
the  guild  of  merchants.  The  exquisite  carved  and  inlaid  work  (^tarsia^) 
of  the  judicial  benches,  doors,  etc.,  by  Dom.  del  Tauo  (14^96)  of  Florence 
and  Antonio  di  Mereatello  (1601).  which  are  amongst  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind,  also  deserve  notice.  —  The  adjacent  Chapbl  contains  an  altar-piece 
uid  frescoes  by  Oianniecla  Manni  (1517). 
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Immediately  adjoining  the  Gollegio  Is  the  *Palfu»o  del  Xuni- 

eigijuCPl.  C,  3,  4),  a  huge  edifice  of  1281  an^"1535,  'Wft^My 

skilfully  restored,  with  its  principal  facade  towards  the  Corso  and 

a  second  towards  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.   It  is  adorned  with  fine 

windows,  a  handsome  portal,  and  Gothic  sculptures,  the  armorial 

'bearings  of  allied  towns,  saints,  etc.   Oyer  the  portal  in  the  Piazza 

del  Duomo  are  a  griffin  and  a  lion  in  bronze  (14th  cent.) ;  below 

are  chains  and  bars  of  gates,  commemorating  the  victory  gained  by 

the  Perugians  in  1358  over  the  Sienese.    The  chief  entrance  is  in 

the  Oorso.     On  the  first  floor  is  the  Sala  dbl  Consiolio,  with 

a  fine  Renaissance  door,  in  a  lunette  above  which  is  a  Madonna  by 

Fiorenmo  di  Lorenzo.    On  the  same  floor  is  the  Sala  dbl  Cafitano 

]>BL  PopOLO,  an  apartment  of  noble  dimensions,  with  frescoes  of 

the  early  15th  century.    On   the  third  floor  is  the  •Pinacotbca 

Vanuoci,  or  municipal  picture-gallery,  formed  since  1863  of  works 

collected  from  suppressed  churches  and  monasteries,  and  of  great 

yalue  to  the  student  of  Umbrian  art.  Adm.  9-3,  June- Aug.  10-4, 

Sun.  &  holidays  9-1 ;  tickets  1  fr.,  in  the  'Economato*  on  the  first 

floor  (to  the  left).   Catalogues  provided. 

The  Veftibale  (I)  contains  a  St.  Jerome  painted  on  canvas  (probably 
by  Pinturieehio)^  a  few  other  unimportant  pictures,  and  also  works  of  art 
for  sale.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Sala  dei  Gixblii  (II;  old  paintings):  1.  Meo 
daSienOy  Madonna  and  saints.  "So.  2.  Two  saints,  and  Ko.  3.  The  Apostles 
(the  latter  as  predelle)  evidently  belong  to  the  same  work.  12.  Amhrogio 
LoreneetHy  Madonna  and  four  saints ;  26.  Margheritone  cTAretMo  (1272),  Large 
Crucifixion;  22-24.  nerhaps  by  the  same  master. 

Sala  HI.  (formerly  the  Capp9lla  dei  Decemviri},  with  frescoes  by  Bene- 
detto Bonjlgli  (1464-96).  To  the  right  of  the  windows  and  on  the  entrance- 
wall  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse.  Opposite  the 
windows  are  the  Burial  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Herculanus 
on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Perugia  hy  Totila.  On  the  adjacent  wall 
is  the  Burial  of  St.  Herculanus.  —  The  glass-cases  in  BR.  IH  and  IV 
contain  MSS.  and  choir-books  with  miniatures.  —  Cobbidob:  Engravings. 

Sala  dbi  Staoohi  (IV) :  Frescoes  of  the  Umhrian  School  (14th  and  15th 
cent.),  transferred  to  canvas. 

Sala  di  Taddbo  Babtoli  (V):  Sienese  pictures  of  the  15th  cent., 
most  of  them  valuable.  Taddeo  Bartoli  (1403),  9.  Madonna  with  angels 
and  saints,  10.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tom.  d^Arcangelo  of  Cortona, 
Exploits  of  the  condottiere  Braccio  Fortebraccio  (frieze).  —  Turning  to  the 
left,  we  enter  the  — 

Sala  del  Fba  ANasLioo  (VI):  *1-18.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,,  Frag- 
ments of  a  large  altar-piece  (Madonna  with  angels,  Annunciation,  Saints, 
Miracles  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Biuri;1437)*,  21.  Piero  della  Franceteoy  Madonna 
and  four  saints,  with  the  Annunciation  above ;  84.  Benozzo  Qozzoli^  Madonna 
enthroned  with  saints  (1468)  •,  Oenttte  da  Fabriano,  Madonna. 

Sala  del  Bonfigli  (VIl):  Bonfigli^  7.  Annunciation,  with  St.  X<uke, 
10.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  13.  Madonna  with  angelic  musicians  ^  16,  19. 
Oiovanni  Boeeati  da  Camerino^  Madonna  and  angels;  Bart.  Caporale^  Saints. 

Sala  di  Bebkabdino  di  Mabiotto  (VUI):  Bernardino^  1.  Betrothal  of 
St.  Catharine,  2.  Madonna  and  saints;  10.  Bonfigli^  ^Gonfalone'*  (sacred 
banner)  of  the  Fraternity  of  San  Bernardino  di  Siena  (Christ  blessing  the 
taint,  below  a  procession);  12.  Bart.  Caporale,  Christ  and  the  Madonna  in 
glory  (fresco;  1469);  14.  Niccolb  da  Foligno^  Gonfalone  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Annunziata  (1466).  -—  The  Small  Boon  beyond  contains  drawings. 

Sala  di  Fiobemzp  di  Lobemzo  (IX) :  4.  Pinturicchio.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi ;  Fiorenzo,  3.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  44.  Pieta ;  24.  Perugino^  Coron- 
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ation  of  fhe  Madonna;  27.  Siin^orellL  Madonna.  —  Gabinbtto  di  Fiorbmzo 
Di  LoBBNZo  (X):  2-9.  Ftorento  (?),  Miracles  of  San  Bernardino  (2-6.  master- 
pieces); 16.  Fiorenzo  (?),  Boat  of  the  Madonna  in  a  garland,  witn  angels^ 
heads  below.    Tabernacle  with  S8.  Peter  and  Paul;  St.  Sebastian. 

Sala  dbl  Pbbuoino  (XI) :  CarattoUt  Marble  bust  of  Perxigino.  Perugino^ 
11.  Baptism  of  Christ,  20.  Nativity,  21, 16,  12,  7.  Predelle,  8,  9, 13,  14,  17, 
18,  22,  23.  Saints ;  all  being  fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece.  Below  No.  4. 
(St.  James,  by  Peruffino)  is  an  autograph  letter  of  the  master  to  the  Prior 
of  Sanf  Agostino.  —  We  now  traverse  the  Sala  di  Qianhicola  Manni  b 
DI  Bbbto  PUJT)  to  the  — 

*Sala  dbl  Pintdricohio  (XII),  which  contains  the  gems  of  the  col- 
lection: Perugino^  2.  Transfiguration,  3^.  Predelle,  6.  Madonna  blessing 
the  Brotherhoods ;  7.  S^agna^  Madonna  and  saints ;  10.  PinturicchiOy  Large 
altar-piece  in  its  original  frame,  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  St.  John ; 
on  the  wings,  SS.  Augustine  and  Jerome;  above,  the  Annunciation;  in 
the  pediment,  a  Pieta;  in  the  predelle,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Au- 
gustine and  Jerome  (1498),  12.  Oonfalone  with  St.  Augustine  (on  silk). 
Perugino,  14.  Madonna,  worshippers,  S8.  Francis  and  Bernardino;  15.  Ma- 
donna and  saints,   16.  John  the  Baptist  with  saints ;  School  of  Raphael^ 

17.  Strip  of  decorative  painting,  24.  God  the  Father  with  angels  (both 
belonging  to  the  Entombment,  in  Rome,  p.  194);   Ewebio  di  San  Giorgio^ 

18.  Madonna  with  saints;  23  (Raphael  ?),  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  20.  PupU 
of  Raphael  (?),  Madonna,  resembling  the  Conestabile  Madonna,  formerly  in 
Perugia.  —  We  return  through  Sala  XIII  to  the  Sala  dblla  Scdola  di 
Pbbdoino  (XIV) :  36.  Dcmmico  di  Paris  Alfani^  Holy  Family,  designed  by 
Raphael.  —  The  following  rooms  (XV-XVIIl)  are  the  Sala  Dombnioo 
Alfani,  Sala  dblla  To&bb,  and  Sala  Obazio  Alfani. 

The  Biblioteca  Pubbliea,  which  is  also  in  this  Palazzo,  contains  about 
30,000  vols. ,  and  some  fine  MSS.  of  the  il-16th  cent.,  with  miniatures. 

The  Sola  del  Collegio  della  Mercanzia  (adm.  by  the  6th  door  to  the 
right  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Municipio ;  nominal  hours,  10-12, 
not  rigidly  adhered  to)  contains  fine  Intai^ia-work  (ca.  1400).  / 

In  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  (PI.  C,  3)  rises  the  Tonte  Maa-  V 
giore^  dating  from  1277-80,  one  of  the  finest  fountains  of  that  perio( 
iitftaiy.  It  consists  of  three  admirably-proportioned  basins,  adorned 
with  numerous  biblical  and  allegorical  figures  In  relief,  executed  by 
Niecolb  and  Giovanni  Pisano  and  Amolfo  di  Cambio  (1280;   two        / 
ot  the  statuettes  are  modern  substitutes).    —   The  W.  side  of  the     / 
piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Ej^iscojno,  or  episcopal  palace  fpiclur-  v 
esque  inner  court),  behinT*which  is  the  vaulted  gateway  called 
Maesth  dette  Volte,  a  relic  of  the  Palazzo  del  Podest^,  which  was 
burned  down  in  1329  and  again  in  1534. 

The  church  of  San  Martino  di  Verzaro,  to  the  N.,  in  the  street  skirting 
the  Teatro  Morlacchi  (PL  C,  3)  on  the  £.,  contains  a  remarkable  fresco  by 

/Giannicola  Manni  (the  Virgin  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Lawrence). 
TJbifiuCaaiedral  of  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  C,  3),  a  Gothic  edifice  dating    / 
from  the  15th  cent.,  is  externally  unfinished.  Adjoining  the  entrance 
from  the  piazza  is  (right) ^^ handsome  late-Gothic  pulpit  (1439), 

and  (left)  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Julius  //IT'by  V.  DantitTo55). 

The  Intbbiob,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  (of  equal  height)  with  a 
short  transept,  is  of  spacious  but  heavy  dimensions.  —  On  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Baglioni  (d.  1451)  by  Urbano  da  Cortona  (?), 
beyond  which  is  the  Cappella  San  Bernabdimo,  with  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  the  masterpiece  of  l?a>Of<sfff  tl0^r^'reT>ainted  window  representing 
the  Preaching  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  is  by  Cottantino  di  Rosato  and 
Arrigo  Fiammingo  of  Malines  (1665 ;  restored  in  1869).  —  In  the  Lbft  Aislb 
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is  the  GappeUa  del  Santo  AneUo  (i.e.  of  the  betrothal-ring  of  the  Virgin), 
which  dOWIII'  18'  IWr  "contained  the  celebrated  Sposalizio  by  Perngino, 
now  at  Caen  in  l^ormandy.  T^e  jatalls  are  by  Oiov,  Satt.  Battone  (1529)} 
the  elegant  tabernagalmQ  was  executed  by  the  goldsmith  Cesarino  del  Ro3- 
cetiOf  In  I9!r3r'Trnffie*^rd  pier  is  a  revered  Hadoim^  by  Oiannicola  Jfanm', 
the  conception  of  which  is  unusually  vlgoroits.  •=—  IBfelow  the  2nd  window 
to  the  left :  Christ  imparting  his  blessing,  and  saints,  by  Lodovico  di  Angelo; 
below  the  3rd  window,  Piet&  in  relief,  by  Agoitino  d'^AsOonio  di  Duccio 
(1474).  —  The  Lsvt  Tba.nsbpt  contains  a  marble  sarcophagus  of  1616  en- 
closing the  f eunffHIT ' Uf  Topes  Urban  IV.  and  Martin  IV.,  both  of  whom 
died  at  Perugia  (1264  and  1285).  The  bones  of  Innocent  III.  were  trana- 
'  ferred  to  Borne  in  1892  (see  p.  304).  —  Th^.b^ajit.ifully  carjg^jBgftlR  Stalls 

fa  J/byano  in  1486  and  flnisheriSy 


were  begun  by  Qivlio  da  Majano  in  1486  and  nnisheilDy  Ih^nenico  detTasso 
in  1491.  —  In  the  Bight  Transxpt  is  a  statue  of  Leo  XIII.  (1892).  — 
The  adjoining  Wintkb  CapiB  contains  an  *  Altar-piece  baj  Luca  Siqnoirelli : 
Madonna  with  a  luie-playing~angel  and  SS;  JunS'tliSHapiist,  BlOnli^hrius 
the  Hermit,  Stephen  (?),  and  a  bishop  as  donor  (1484). 

In  the  LiBBABT  are  preserved  precious  KSS.,  such  as  the  Codex  of  St. 
Luke  of  the  6th  cent.,  in  gold  letters  on  parchment. 

To  the  E.  and  N.  of  the  Cathedral  lies  the  Piazza  Danti  (PI. 

C,  3),  quitting  which,  by  the  Piazza  Piccinino  and  the  Via  Bontempi 

to  the  E.,  and  then  taking  the  first  side-street,  the  Via  RaffaeUo,  to 

^^he  left,  we  reach  tlj.e  college  of  •Sm^SevergJ[Pl.  D,  3),  formerly  a 

^^  convent  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli.    in  the  chapel  of  this  convent 

Raphael  painted  his  first  independent  fresco,  in  1505,  having  left 

Perngino's  school  the  year  before,  and  visited  Florence  in  the  interim. 

Entrance  adjoining  the  chapel  (custodian  Y2  ^^0* 

The  fresco,  which  was  seriously  damaged,  and  was  spoiled  in  1872  by 
the  restorer  Consoni,  betrays  the  influence  of  Fra  Bartolomeo's  Last 
Judgment  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence  and  may  also  be  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  upper  part  of  Baphael^s  Disputa  in  the  Vaticui; 
above,  God  the  Father  (obliterated)  with  two  angels  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
below,  the  Bedeemer,  between  two  angels,  and  the  saints  Maurus,  Placi- 
dus,  Benedict,  Bomuald,  Benedict  the  Martyr,  and  John  the  Martyr.  The 
Umbrian  school  has  produced  nothing  finer  than  some  of  these  figures. 
At  the  sides,  lower  down,  St.  Scholastica,  St.  Jerome,  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Boniface,  and  St.  Martha,  painted  by 
Perugino  in  his  Tist  year,  and  plainly  reveaUng  the  artisfs  fading  powers. 

Thence' following  the  side-streets  to  the  N.W.  (fine  view  from  the 
Piazza  di  Prome,  PI.  I),  3),  or  flrom  the  Piazza  Danti  by  the  Via  Vecchia, 
to  the  N.,  we  reach  the  so-called  *Arco  di  Augijsto  (PI.  0,  2),  an 
ancient  town-gate  with  the  inscription  Colonia  Vihia  Augusta  Perusia, 
The  foundations  date  from  the  Etruscan  period,  the  upper  part  from 
the  3rd  cent.  A.  D.,  while  the  loggia  is  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
The  old  Etruscan  walls  (nearly  I3/4  M.  long),  which  enclosed  the 
height  where  the  old  part  of  the  present  town  stands,  may  be 
easily  traced  on  the  W.  and  S.W, 

The  small  space  in  front  of  the  Arco  di  Augusto  is  called  the 
Piazza  FpRTBBBAocio  (PI.  C,  2\  To  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  Oallenga, 
f ormefly^n^inoW^  by  Alessi  ri3th  cent.).  StraiglTflii  front  extends 
the  Corao  Qaribcbtdi  (see  p.  60). 

From  the  Palazzo  Gallenga  the  Via  Ariodante  Fabretti  leads  to 
the  Tfaiyersity  (PI,  B,  0,  2),  established  in  1320  in  a  monastery  of 
Olivetans.  It  possesses  a  small  Botanic  Garden^  Natural  History 
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and  Art  Hittory   Collections,   and  a  Musbum   of  Etbusoan  and 
Roman  Antiquittbs  (open  dally,  except  Mon.,  10-2 ,  in  summer 

10-12,  and  3-5;  adm.  1  ft. ;  strangers  are  admitted  at  any  time). 

The  MuBeum  of  AntiquitieR  U  on  the  first  floor.    On  the  Btcdrctue  are 
Etrugcan  and  Latin  inscriptions  and  nnimportant  Roman  sealptures.     The 
CorHtf or  contains  casts  of  Etnucan  inscriptions  and  funeral  nrns.  —  R.  II. 
Etruican  rases  and  terracottas;  raies  in   ^bucehero  n6ro\  etc.  —  R.  III. 
Cinerary  ami.  —  R.  IV.  Bronzes.  —  R.  V.  Va«e«  with  black  and  with  red 
figures.  —  R.  F/.  contains  the  longest  Etruscan  inscription  known  (Tabulae 
Perusinee),  found  near  the  town  in  1822.     In  the.  middle  of  the  room,  a 
bronze  helmet.    In  front  of  the  window,   Terracotta  urn  in  the  form  of  a' 
recumbent  man,  who  is  being  seized  by  a  goddess  of  death  with  the  features 
of  a  fiend;   the  hollow  interior  once  contained  the  ashes  of  the  deceased. 
The  glass-cases  by  the    window  contain  bronze  mirrors,  including  one 
with  representations  from  the  myth   of  Helen.    In  the  ease  to  the   right 
of  the  door.   Mountings  of  a  chariot   with   figures  and  ornamentation  in 
the  most  archaic  style  of  eastern  Gt^ece.    In   the  case  to  the  left  of  the 
door,  Gold   ornaments;   in  the  centre,  large  gold  earring  with  a  female 
head.  —  R.  711.  Cyprian  antiquities;  Roman  sculptures.  —  RR.  VIII 4s  IX 
contain  the  Gdaboabassi  Collection,  consisting  chiefly  of  interesting  ob- 
jects from   Etruscan   graves.    In   the  YIII.  Room,  at  the  entranee,   Fine 
mirror-case,   with  a   representation  of  Dionysus  on  the  panther,    toilette 
articles,  and   amber  and  coral  ornaments,  etc.   (catalogue  1  fr.).    In  the 
IX.  Room,  Collection  of  out  gems.  —  The  next  five  rooms  contain  Gbbibtian 
Antiquities.    R.  X.  EcclesiasUcal  utensilf),  chalices,  crucifixes,  ivory  carv- 
ings, including  a  circular  piece  with  chessmen  and  a  representaUom  of 
French  knights  starting  for  the  chase  (14th  cent.).  —  R.  XI.    To  the  left: 
Coffln  of  Bishop  Baglione,  with  a  sumptuous  velvet  covering  (.l&th  cent.) ; 
episcopal  vestments  of  the  16th  cent. ;  richly  carved  panels  from  the  con- 
fessionals of  Sant^  Agostino,  perhaps  by  BwriU.  —  R.  XII.  Reliquary  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  condottiere  Braccio  Fortebraccio ,  who  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Aquila  on  5tb  June,  1424  (formerly  in  San  Francesco  dei  Con- 
ventual!).   At  the  exit,  Voting-um  used  in  municipal  elections,   with  the 
arms  of  the  guilds  (14th  cent.).    On  the  walls  are  weapons.  —  R.  XIII. 
The  glass-case  in  the  centre  contains  three  'Masterpieces  of  enamel  work 
(^champs  lev^s'):    a  goblet  which  once   belonged  to  Pope  Benedict  XI. 
(d.  1904),   and  a  cup  and  plate  or  saucer  executed  by  CataUutio  di  Pieiro 
of  Todi  (14th  cent.).    Terracottas.    In  the  corners  at  the  back:  to  the  right, 
Madonna  by  AffosUno  cT Antonio  di  Duedo;   to  the  left,  Bust  of  one  of  Uie 
Baldeschi  family  (16th  cent.).    At  the  door  is  a  fine  terracotta  relief  of  St. 
Francis,   by  Luca  delta  Robbia.    On  the  walls,  majolica;  below,  waflle 
irons  belonging  to  distinguished  families  of  Perugia.  —  R.  XIV.  Gollection 
of  coins.  —  The  Corridor  contains  mediseval  .sculptures ;  fragments  from 
the  MaestJk  delle  Volte  (p.  64),  by  Agostino  d* Antonio  di  Duccio  (1475),  and 
a  model  of  the  Fonte  Maggiore  (p.  64). 

The  Ohiversity  Chtireh  contains  mediseval  works  of  art,  including  an 
8th  cent,  tabernaculum  and  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus,  and  plaster  casts. 

The  CoBSO  Gabibaldi  (PI.  B,  C,  1;  p.  66),  which  begins  at  the 
Piazza  Foitebraccio ,  leads  past  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  chnrch  of 
Sflgtf  Agostino  J  the  choir  of  -wliicli  contains  fine  wood-carvings  by 
fiaccio  TAgnolo  (1502  and  1603)  and  drawings  attri1t)uted  to  Feru- 
gino.  To  the  right  Is  an  oratory  containing  pictures  by  Alfani, 
Scaramncci,  etc.  About  8  min.  farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  Porta 
Sant'  Angelo  (comp.  inset  map  on  the  Plan),  is  the  interesting  juJuuch 
of  8anf  Angelo,  a  circular  structure  with  16  antique  columns  in  the 
interior,  probably  dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  with  later  additions. 
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A  vaulted  passage  under  the  dock  of  the  Palazzo  del  Municipio 
(p.  63)  leads  from  the  GorsoVanucei  to  the  Via  dh'  Pbiobi  (PI.  G,  4*), 
the  best  route  to  the  sights  of  the  W.  quarter.  The  Via  DeUziosa, 
the  first  turning  to  the  right  in  the  Via  della  Oupa,  which  diverges 
to  the  left  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova  (PI.  C,  3,  4),  contains  the  House  of 
Pcrugino  (denoted  hy  a  tablet). 

^e  continue  to  descend  the  Via  de'  Priori,  passing  the  mediae- 
val  Torre  degli  8eirri  (PI.  B,  3),  and  the  Madonna  delta  Lygfi^  a  pleas-  >/^ 
Ing  little  Renaissance  church  of  1519,  and  reach  an  open  space  on 
the  right.    Opposite  us  here  rises  the  —  ^ 

^Oratorio  di  San  Bemar^y,ao  (PI.  A,  3).  The  early-Renaissance 
fa^de,  execntei^^'Agostino  d^ Antonio  di  Duccio,  a  Florentine 
sculptor,  in  1457-61,  is  a  magnificent  polychrome  work,  in  which 
both  marble  and  terracotta  are  employed,  while  the  ground  of  the 
iiTiinerous  and  very  elaborate  sculptures  is  also  coloured  (Saints  in 
Glory,  six  Franciscan  Virtues,  and  angelic  musicians).  A  picture  in 
the  interior,  representing  the  consecration  of  the  church,  contains 
a  fine  view  of  the  fA^ade. 

Adjacent  is  the  former  convent  of  San  Francesco  al  Frato  )/ 
(PI.  A,  3),  recently  restored  and  now  occupieff'by  the  Accademia 
di  Belle  Arti.  It  was  for  the  church  of  this  convent  (now  much 
dilapidated)  that  Raphael  painted  the  Entombment  now  at  Rome 
(p.  194).  In  the  crypt  are  frescoes  of  the  13th  cent.  (Betrothal 
and  Death  of  the  Virgin). 


To  the  E.  of  the  Gorso  Vanucci,  and  parallel  with  it,  stretches 
the  Piazza  Gzusbppb  Gabibaldi  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  formerly  Piazza  del 
Sopramuro,  resting  on  extensive  substructures,  portions  of  which 
belong  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  town-walls.  In  the  centre  is  a  bronze 
Statue  of  Oaribaldiy  by  Ges.  Zocchi.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza 
rises  the  attractive  JPc^lazzo  del  Capitano  del  Popolo^  afterwards  the  ^ 
Palazzo  del  Podeatity  dating  from  1472;  adjoining  it  is  the  Old  ' 
University t  built  in  1483 ;  both  edifices  are  now  occupied  by  courts 
of  justice  (^THbunali;   PL  D,  4). 

The  Via  Baglioni  leads  hence  towards  the  S.  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (p.  62).  We  descend  here  immediately  to  the  left,  passing 
the  substructures  of  the  old  citadel,  where  an  ancient  gate ,  called 
Porta  Marzia  (PI.  D,  5) ,"^itli  interesting  sculptures  and  the  in- 
soriptions  Augusta  Perusia  and  XHoloviia  Vi^d^  wMch  was  removed 
from  its  old  site  to  make  way  for  the  fortress,  has  been  re-erected.  — 
Wo  turn  to  the  left  here,  and  follow  the  Viale  Garlo  Alberto, 
at  the  end  of  which ,  to  the  left ,  rises  the  small  Gothic  church 
of  8ant'  Ereolano  (PI.  D,  5),  with  an  altar  above  an  ancient 
sarcophagus. 

Following  the  Gobso  Gavoub  (PI.  D,  E,  5,  6),  we  reach,  to  the 
left,  the  church  of  — 
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aanonTafter  1304, 
in  1614,  with  a  loft 


TiAtnft^jiMt  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  a  Gothic  edifice  built  by  Oiov.  Pi- 
and  almost  entirely  re-eiected  by  Carlo  Maderna 
lofty  campanile,  part  of  which  has  been  taken  down. 
In  the  Xjbft  TsAiraKFT  is  the  Ho^nXfteAt  to  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  who 
fell  a  yictim  to  the  intrigues  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  and  died'  In  1304 
from  eating  poisoned  figs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  monuments  of 
its  kind,  though  its  ascuription  to  Oiovanni  PUano  is  mistaken;  above  the 
recumbent  figure  of  the  pope  rises  a  lofty  canopy,  borne  by  spiral  columns 
and  adorned  with  mosaics  (above  is  a  Madonna  between  St.  Dominic  and 
the  kneeling  pope  on  one  side  and  St.  Herculanus  on  the  other).  On  the 
adjacent  wall  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Benedetto  Guidalotto  (1429).  — 
jn^  Choik,  with  a  rectangular  termination,  contains  a  huge  Gothic  ^pi^indpw 
utled  wT(£tJriph  stained  glass,  the  largest  or  us'lLind  inTlSiy(2fB  aq.' y^.), 
execnteainlSIIX  fty  Tva  Bariolotneo  of  Perugia ,  and  recently  restored. 
This  window  belonged  to  the  original  church.  —  The  inlaid  Choir  Stalls 
(tarsia)  date  from  1476-96.  —  The  fourth  chapel  (Gappella  del  Bosario)  in 
the  Right  Aislx  has  a  large  altar  hy  Affo^ino  tTAsUonio  di  Dticcio  (1469). 

After  a  few  minutes  more  we  pass  through  the  PofUi„  ^f^*l ,, jElgfrQ 
(PL  E,  7),  richly  decorated  by  Agostino  d' Antonio  (IiDuccio(ii73), 
and  reach  the  old  Benedictine  monastery  (now  an  Institute  of 
Experimental  Agriculture)  and  church  of  — 

*8an  Fietro  de'  Cagsinensi  (PI.  F,  8 ;  entrance  in  the  first  court 
in  tfi^'corner  diagonally  opposite,  to  the  left),  with  a  massive  Renins- 
£aQce  pQi:tal.  The  church,  erected  about  the  year  lOOttby  SanTRetro 
Yincioli  Of  Perugia,  is  a  basilica,  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  a 
transept,  with  a  richly  gilded  flat  ceiling,  borne  by  antique  columns 
(16  Ionic  and  2  CorintManT'of  graQite  aiid  marble  and  two  pillars,  and 
contains  numerous  pictures. 

In^the  Navb.  above,  are  eleven  large  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of 
ChristTexecuTeoin  1592-94  hy  Afttr^^istlMcchi^'av^ajnedVAlierue.,  of  Perugia, 
a  pupil  of  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese.  —  The  Right  Aisle  contains 
several  Umbrian  pictures.  The  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  adorned  with  modem 
frescoes,  contains,  on  the  left,  the  monumental  relief  of  a  Countess  Baldeschi, 
in  terracotta,  from  a  drawing  by  Fr.  Overbeck ;  on  the  right,  Holy  Family, 
a  copy  from  Andrea  del  Sarto,  by  Poniormo.  —  Then,  above  the  door 
leading  to  the  monastery,  Two  saints  by  Sasso/errato,  after  Perugino,  and 
a  Holy  FamUy  after  Bonifazio  of  Venice.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the 
sacristy,  Three  saints,  also  after  Perugino  by  Sauoferraio.  —  In  the 
Sacbistt  (shown  by  the  custodian,  20-30  c.)  are  five  small  half-figures  of 
saints,  by  Perugino  (which  formerly  surrounded  the  Ascension  by  the 
same  master,  now  in  Lyons)  \  Infant  Jesus  and  St.  John,  a  copy  (not  by 
Baphael)  of  Ptntgino'i  large  altar-piece  at  Marseilles;  Santa  Francesca 
Bomana,^by  Caravaagio.  —  The  Choir  Books  are  embellished  with  good 
miniaturer*0f*tEe"T6th  centuryr^' — ""  ""  ~ 

The  Choie  Stalls,  in  walnut,  aj;fi  admire^bly.xaired  and  inlaid  (tarsia) 
by  Sitf&ho  da  'Bergamo^  1535;  the  doors  at  the  back  are  by  his  brother 
Daimiano^  1536.  (The  visitor  should  have  these  doors  opened  by  the  verger 
and  eigoy  the  splendid  view  obtained  from  this  point  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Chiaggio  valleys  as  far  as  Assisi.).  —  Under  the  arch  of  the  choir,  on 
each  side,  are  ambones  (pulpits)  in  stone,  with  reliefs  on  a  golden  ground, 
by  Franc,  di  Quido,  1487. 

The  Left  Aislb,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  by  the  choir,  contains  a 
pitfnmr-'lry  'iltt^o  di  Baldaitarei  Mary  with  the  body  of  Christ  and  two 
saints,  1469.  In  the  adjoiniug. chapel  is  a  marble  altar  with  reliefs,  partly 
gilded,  by  Mind  da  Fiesole^  1473.  In  the  next  two  chapels :  pictures  by 
O.  Rtni^  Giorgio  Vasari^  and  others.  Between  these,  ou  the  wall  of  tLe 
aisle :  Judith,  by  Sasso/errato.  Then,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  JBtuebio 
di  San  Giorgio;  Annunciation,  after  Baphael,  by  Saiso/errato ;  Piet4,  a 
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copy  of  Penti/inOf  part  of  a  large  dismembered  altar-piece  from  the  eburch 
of  Sani'  Agostino. 

Close  to  San  Pietro,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  the 
Oiardino  del  Frontonej  extending  to  the  Porta  San  Gostanzo,  and 
cbinmanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  valley  of  Foligno  and  the 
Apennines.  —  Oatside  the  gate  lies  the  ohurch  (restored)  of  San 
Costanzo,  dating  from  about  1100(?),  with  an  ancient  portal.     '^ 

About  V2  M.b9X9Jttd  the  Porta  Pesa  (PI.  E,  2)  is  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  of  Monte  Luce,  with  a'  fine  clborium  by  Francesco  di 
Simone  of  Florence  (14ooJ. 

Outside  the  Porta  del  Carmine  (PI.  E,  3)  lies  the  Cemetery 
(comp.  inset  map  on  the  Plan),  containing  a  monument  to  the 
champions  of  liberty  who  fell  in  1859. 

About  8  M.  beyond  the  Porta  San  Costanzo  (PI.  F,  8),  >/«  ^-  on  this  side 
of  PonU  San  Giovanni  (p.  70),  the  A;ercisNT  Etbusoah  IIsjqaopolis  of  Peragia 
was  discovered  in  1840.  GanHTage  IS^ere  and  back,  a  drive  of  lVi-3  hrs., 
12  fr.  This  expedition  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  the  drive  to 
Assisi  (p.  70).  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  tombs,  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest (though  not  the  oldest)  in  N.  Etraria,  is  the  Sepolcro  dei  y<^u|^i  (the 
tomb  of  the  VOlnmnii,  3rd  cent.  B.C.}  adm.  1  fr.),  'close  io  the  road, 
where  it  is  intersected  by  the  railway.  A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the 
entrance,  on  the  wall  within  which  a  figure  of  the  sun-god  is  carved  be- 
tween dolphina.  The  tomb  contains  ten  chambers,  hewn  in  the  coarse- 
grained tufa.  The  cinerary  urn  of  the  Paterfamilias  occupies  the  central 
position,  with  a  head  of  Medusa  above  it,  and  two  genU  01  death  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  JElound  it,  and  in  the  adjoining  chambers,  are  other 
cinerary  urns,  the  carvings  on  which  are  extraordinarily  expressive  (one 
bears  traces  of  painting;  another,  on  the  left,  in  the  form  of  a  temple, 
has  an  Etruscan  and  Latin  inscription).  —  The  smaller  objects  are  now 
preserved  in  a  chamber  built  above,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance. 

Fboh  PxBuaza  to  Qubbio,  about  23  M.  (carr.  in  4  hrs.).  Leaving  the 
town  by  the  Porta  SanV  Antonio  (PI.  E,  1),  the  road  crosses  the  Tiber 
by  the  (4V2M.)  PonU  Feleino  (656  ft.).  —  At  (6  M.)  Boteo  the  road  to  Umbertide 
(p.  66)  diverges  to  the  N.  (diligence  see  p.  57).  —  Farther  on  our  road 
runs  to  the  N.E.  over  a  barren  hilly  district,  skirting  Monte  UrUno  (2760  ft.). 
—  23  M.  Gvbbio^  aee  p.  57. 

Fbom  PEsaaiA  to  Tooi,  about  28  M.  (diligence,  see  p.  60).  The  road 
descends  rapidly  to  the  8.  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  which  it  crosses 
by  the  (7Vs  M.)  Ponte  Nuovo  (576  ft.)*  and  then  remains  on  its  left  bank. 
The  scenery  presents  no  great  attractions.  —  9Vs  M.  DenUa  (715  ft.)  was  from 
tiie  16th  to  the  i8th  cent,  the  seat  of  a  majolica  industry.  The  church 
of  San  Francesco  contains  a  painting  of  God  the  Father,  with  saints,  by 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  (1476).  —  12Vs  H.  Cmalina, 

..^SJILXfldi  (1348  ft. ;  Trattoria  aaribaldi.  Piazza  Garibaldi,  also  rooms), 
the  ancient  Umbrian  Tudery  with  3599  inhab.,  is  situated  on  a  steep  hill.  Its 
ancient  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fragments  of  walls  and  the  extensive 
ruin  of  a  supposed  Temple  of  Mars  (comp.  p.  363),  or  of  a  BatUica.  Al- 
though poor  in  treasures  of  art,  the  town  boasts  several  interesting  edifices, 
among  which  are  the  fiomanesque  Cathedral  and  the  Bomanesque-Gothic 
Town  Hall  (containing  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Lo  Spagna,  1511)  in 
the  Piazza.  The  church  of  San  Fortunate  possesses  a  handsome  portal, 
attributed  to  Lor.  Maitani  (c.  1320).  The  finest  building  of  all,  however, 
is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Consolazione^  the  interior  of 
which  was  begun  in  1508  by  Cola  Matteucclo  da  Caprarola,  while  the 
exterior  was  completed  in  1516-24  by  Ambr.  da  Milano  and  Fr.  de  Vito 
Lombard 0.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  and  covered  with  a  dome, 
added  in  1608.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  also  surmounted  with  domes, 
and  are  polygonal  in  shape  with  the  exception  of  the  choir,  which  is 
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semicircular.  The  ezterlur  ii  remarkable  for  ita  aimpie  and  masalTe  styld, 
and  the  interior  for  its  symmetrical  proportions  and  the  delicat^y  gradoatee 
ornamentation  of  its  pillars.  —  Todi  was  the  birthplace  of  Jacopcne  da 
Todi  (d.  iS06),  the  supposed  author  of  the  ^Stabat  mater  dolorosa*. 

From  Todi  to  Nakmi,  28  H.,  Ti&  Rosaro^  Ccutel  Todino  (1483  ft.)  and  San 
Oetnini.  About  2  M.  on  this  side  of  the  last  and  about  V«^*  ^o  the  E.  of 
the  road,  on  the  ancient,  now  abandoned  Via  Flaminia,  are  the  interesting 
ruins  of  the  once  prosperous  Caraulae.  The  best- preserved  relic  is  a  city-gate, 
known  as  the  Areo  di  San  Damiano.  [From  this  point,  with  the  aid  of  a 
guide  from  San  Gemini,  we  may  ascend  the  Monte  Torre  Moffffiore  (8678  ft. ; 
to  the  S.£.)  in  2  hrs. ;  the  way  passes  VEreimUa  (3670  ft.),  an  old  convent.] 
On  the  highroad,  about  Vs  M.  farther  on,  is  the  mineral  spring  of  San 
Gremini  (well-house).  From  San  Gemini  (7Vs  M.  from  Kami)  two  roads 
descend  gradually  to  the  beautiftil  valley  of  the  Nera^  one  leading  to  the 
S.E.  to  Terni  (see  p.  82;  diligence  from  Todi  in  7  hrs.,  6  fr.),  and  the 
other  to  the  S.  to  Narni  (p.  86). 


10.  From  Perugia  to  Folig^o  and  Orte  (Rome). 

Tt  M.  Railway.  Express  (after  Foligno  only)  in  4V4  hrs.  (fares  15  fr.  40, 
10  fr.  80  c,  7  fr.);  ordinary  train  in  4V4  hrs.  (14  fr.  40,  10  fr.  10,  6  fr.  50  c). 
—  The  most  interesting  points  are  Assisi,  Spoleto^  and  Terni.  It  i«  some- 
times advisable  to  exchange  the  railway  for  the  road;  in  this  way  the 
Tomb  of  the  Volumnii  (p.  69)  may  be  visited  by  driving  from  Perugia 
to  Assisi  (one-horse  carr.  10,  there  and  back  15  fir.),  and  the  Temple  of 
Clitumnus  (p.  78)  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto.  —  Fboh  Perugia  to  Bomb, 
129  M.,  in  6-7V«  hrs. 

Perugia ,  see  p.  59.  The  train  descends ,  passing  throagh 
several  tunnels.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Volumnii  (p.  69),  and  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  Perugia.  —  7  M.  Ponte 
San  Giovanni.  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber,  which  was  the  ancient 
frontier  between  Etruria  and  Umbria  and  here  breaks  through  the 
Umbrian  mountains  in  a  S.W.  direction.  We  then  cross  the  Chiaggio 
(p.  67).  The  valley  which  the  train  now  follows  as  far  as  Spoleto 
(p.  78)  forms  a  prolongation  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  to 
the  W.  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  —  13  M.  Basiia. 

15  M.  Assist  (715  ft.).  The  town  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  left  (cab 
1  fr.,  there  and  back  0/2  fr. ;  omn.  1  fr.). 


Before  ascending  to  Assisi  the  traveller  should  visit  the  magnifi- 
cent pilgrimage -church  of  *Santa  Maria  degli  Anq;^^,  about 
4/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  staticm^WtRTsiie  oflE^"  ofiginaT  0  of 

St.  Francis.  It  was  begun  in  1569  by  Vignola^  after  whose  death  in 
1573  it  was  continued  by  Oaleazzo  Alessi  and  completed  by  Qiulio 
Danti  about  1640.    The  nave  and  choir  were  re-erected  after  the 

earthquake  of  1832 ;  the  dome  was  also  injured. 

The  Imtebiob  contains,  below  the  dome,  the  Oratory  of  the  saint  (called 
Fortiuneula)  J  the  cradle  of  the  Franciscan  order,  on  the  facade  of  which 
is  St.  Francis  receiving  the  indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula,  a  fresco  by 
Fr.  Overbeck  (1829).  On  the  back  are  remains  of  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
by  Fentgino.  The  altar-piece  (Annunciation)  is  by  the  Pre^yier  Ilarius  de 
Viterbo  (1393).  Behind  the  Portiuncula  is  the  cell  where  St.  Francis  died, 
with  frescoes  by  Lo  Spagua  and  a  terracotta  ^Statue  of  the  saint  by  L. 
delta  Robbia.  —  In  the  Cappella  di  San  Qiueeppe^  in  the  left  transept,  is 
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an  altar  with  terracotta  reliefs  by  Andrea  delta  Roibia  (Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  St.  Francis  receiring  the  stigmata,  St.  Jerome).  —  To  the  £.  of 
the  sacristy  is  a  little  garden  in  which  the  saint^s  thornless  roses  bloom 
in  May.  Adjacent  are  the  Cappella  delle  Rote^  containing  frescoes  from 
the  life  of  the  saint  by  Tiberio  d'Assisi  (1518),  and  the  hut  of  St.  Francis, 
over  which  an  oratory  was  erected  by  Bonaventura. 

A  small  hamlet  (^Alhergo  Porziuncula,  clean)  has  sprung  up  round 

the  church,  whence  a  beautiful  path  leads  to  (8/4  hr.)  — 

ABSisi.  —  Hotels.  Lbonb  (PI.  b ;  D,  3),  Piazza  Vescovado  5,  B.  lV»-3, 
B.  >/«}  ddj.  2,  D.  3,  pens.  5Vs,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Albebgo  dbl  Subasio  (PI.  a; 
B,  2),  with  a  fine  view,  adjoining  the  monastery  of  San  Francesco,  B.  2-2V2, 
B.  1,  d^j.  2V2,  B.  3V2i  pens.  7-9,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Giotto,  near  the  Porta  San 
Francesco  (PI.  B,  C,  2),  R.  IVz?  B.  «/*  tr.  5  Minebva,  near  the  last-mentioned, 
R.  from  IV2  fr.,  unpretending.  " 

Photogrraphs  from  Giotto's  frescoes  sold  .by  P.  Lunghi,  Via  Principe 
di  l^apoli,  near  the  Piazza  San  Francesco  (PI.  G,  2)  and  by  0.  Oarloforti 
(opposite). 

ABsisi  (1345  ft),  a  picturesque  town  and  episcopal  see  (pop. 

5838),   the  ancient  Umbrian  Asisium,  was  the  birthplace  of  the 

elegiac  poet  Froperiius  (B.C.  46)  and  of  St.  Francis,  to  whom  it 

mainly  owes  its  fame. 

St.  Francis  of  Auisi  was  bom  in  1182.  He  was  the  son  of  the  rich 
merchant  Pietro  Bemardone  and  his  wife  Pica,  and  spent  his  youth  in 
frivolity.  In  1201  he  was  captured  while  engaged  in  a  campaign  against 
Perugia,  and  his  imprisonment  and  subsequent  dangerous  illness  turned  his 
thoughts  to  higher  things.  In  1206  he  founded  the  monastic  order  of /V'ancM- 
cansy  which  speedily  found  adherents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
was  sanctioned  in  1210  by  Innocent  III.,  and  in  1223  by  Honorilis  III.  Pov- 
erty and  self-abnegation  formed  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  order, 
which  under  different  designations  (Seraphic  Brethren,  Minorites,  Observan- 
tes,  and  Capuchins,  who  arose  in  1526)  was  soon  widely  dilBused.  St.  Francis 
is  said  to  have  been  favoured  with  visions,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  of  1224,  when  Christ  impressed  on  him  the  marks  of  his  wounds 
(stigmata).  From  the  ^apparition  of  the  crucified  seraph*  the  saint  is  also 
known  as  Pater  Seraphiciu.  St.  Francis  died  on  4th  Oct.,  1226,  and  in  1228 
was  canonised  by  Gregory  IX.  Dante  (Paradiso  xi.  50)  says  of  him  that 
he  rose  like  a  sun  and  illumined  everything  with  his  rays.  In  the  18th 
cent,  tile  Franciscan  Order  possessed  90(X)  convents  with  150,(X)0  monks  $ 
and  the  general  of  the  order  waa  subject  only  to  the  pope.  Gomp.  Paul 
Sabafier's  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Haying  reached  the  town,  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  conspicu- 
out  old  *MoNASTBBY  OF  THE  Fbai^ciscans  (8an  Francesco;  PI.  B,  2) 
on  the  browof'tne  hill,  which  was  finished  soon  after  1228  upon 
masslye  substructures.  It  was  suppressed  in  1866,  hut  a  few  monks 
haTe  heen  allowed  to  remain  here  till  their  death.  Part  of  the 
building  has  heen  converted  by  goTemment  into  a  school  for  the 
sons  of  teachers.  Visitors  are  admitted  (8-11  and  2-5;  fee  50  c.) 
hy  the  iron  gate  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  church.  It 
oont&ins  seyeralfresooes  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  and  (on  the 
outer  wall)  a  statue  of  Sixtus  IV.  From  the  external  passage  a 
magnificent  view  is  enjoyed. 

The  twn  »nwTnmTrH<^^  ftrftfted  one  above  the  other,  are  objects 
of  great  interest.  The  Crypt,  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  was 
added  in  1818,  when  the  rude  stone  sarcophagus  containing  his  re- 
mains was  re-discovered. 
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The  Lower  Church  is  always  accessible ;  entrance  by  a  side- door 
on  ttie"  leiracelfBesriight  in  the  forenoon).  It  was  begun  in  1228, 
continued  after  1232  by  Filippo  da  CampellOj  and  completed  in  1253. 
Originally  the  church  consisted  of  a  nave  of  four  bays  with  groined 
Taulting  supported  by  wide  circular  arches,  a  W.  transept,  and  a 
semicircular  apse.  About  1300  the  Gothic  chapels  and  the  E.  tran- 
sept were  added,  while  the  S.  portal  dates  from  about  the  same 
period,  though  the  yestibule  in  front  of  It,  with  its  rich  Renaissance 
decoration,  was  not  erected  till  the  15th  century. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  tomb  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  an  urn 
of  porphyry,  beside  which  is  the  magnificent  *Tomb  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus', 
of  the  close  of  the  I3th  cent.,  the  recumbent  figure  on  which  probably 
represents  Jean  de  Brienne^  king  of  Jerusalem  and  Byzantine  emperor 
(d.  1237).  —  The  adjoining  Cappella  pi  Sant"*  AjyTONio  Abbatb  contains 
the  tombs  of  a  count  of  Spolelfl  aild  Bis  "son  (lUfi  'cei)f.)"."-^^^'15^posite  the 
entrance  is  the  Cappblla  dhj^  CsOQMlSAO^  with  some  unimportant  fres- 
coes of  the  14tn  cent.*,  T5f*'ihe  pillar  to  ihe  left.  Consecration  as  cardinal 
of  Egidius  Albomos  (d.  1367),  founder  of  the  chapel,  who  is  buried  here. 
J^JaSk  I  attM ''f fl"6l'^?i!L  windows  of  the  14th  century. 

TheNAvK  was  painted  by  predecessors  of  Cimabue.  The  hexagonal 
Cappblla  di  San  Mabtino,  the  first  on  the  left,  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  Sitnone  Martini  of  Siena.  —  Above 
the  pulpit:  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  OiottinoCO.  —  To  the  right,  of  the 
nave  are  (1)  the  Cappblla  di  Santo  Stbfano,  with  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  the  saint,  by  Dono  dei  Doni  (1560);  (2)  Cappblla  di  San  Antonio  da 
Padova,  the  frescoes  in  which  have  been  repainted;  and  (3)  the  Cappblla 
DI  Santa  MAJfflAitSigA,  adorned  with  frescoes,  representing  sceneS'trom  CKe 
lltB  ot  ihesaint  and  of  Maria  iEgyptiaca,  ascribed  to  Bt^falmaeOi  but  per- 

haps  by  Giotto_  himself.  

■ — TBeEiQHT  (S.)  !Pean8bpt  contains  on  its  right  wall  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Jesus,  by  Giotto^  assisted  by  his  pupils.  Adjacent,  Madonna  with  four 
angels  and  St.  Francis,  by  Cimabue.  —  Oh  the  left  wail  the  series  of  fres- 
coes from  the  life  of  Jesus  is  continued :  Flight  into  Egypt ,  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  Jesus  in  the  Temple;  St.  Francis,  and  Death  as  Conqueror. 

—  On  the  N.  transverse  -  wall :  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Giotto;  Saints  and  Madonna,  by  Sitnone  Martini.  — At  the  end 
of  the  S.  transept  is  the  Cappblla  dbl  Sagbaubnto,  with  frescoes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  perhaps  by  Giotto  in  his  youth,  and  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Gian  Gaetano  Orsini  (d.  1339),  who  is  represented  in  the  stained- 
glass  windows. 

The  High  Altab  occupies  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  St.  Fran- 
cis once  reposed.  Above  it  are  four  triangular  spaces  on  the  groined 
vaulting ,  containing  the  famous  "Fbescoes  of  Giotto  ,  illustrative 
of  the  vows  of  the  Franciscan  or^erT'p'flYert^,"  chaslity,  and  obed- 
ience ;  the  fourth  painting  is  an  apotheosis  of  St.  Francis.  The  first  pic-  * 
ture  represents  the  nuptials  of  St.  Francis  with  Poverty  in  rags;  Hope, 
next  to  whom  is  Love,  has  handed  the  ring  to  the  bride.  In  the  next 
picture  Chastity  appears  in  a  tower,  while  in  the  foreground  a  monk  is 
being  baptised  by  angels.  Purity  and  Bravery  are  bestowing  on  him  a 
banner  and  shield,  while  on  the  right  angels,  with  penances  as  their 
weapons,  are  combatting  the  demons  of  lust.  Obedience,  enthroned  between 
Prudence  and  Humility,  is  further  symbolised  by  the  laying  of  a  yoke  on  a 
monk.  Each  scene,  moreover,  is  replete  with  allegorical  allusions  (such 
as  abound  in  Dante),  most  of  which  will  be  readily  understood  by  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  fanciful  combinations  of  the  period. 

The  Lbpt^(S.)  Transept  contains  scenes  from  the  Passion,  and  (on 
the  l^fC  Wall)  a  inucK  'datifaged  Crucifixion  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti  (not  Pietro 
Cavallini)  and  a  Madonna  between  SS.  Francis  and  John,  by  the  same. 

—  In  the  Cappblla  di  San  Giovanni  is  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Lo 
Spagna  (1516).  ••*  ^ 
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In  th^  ^^cmsttt  over  the  door  of  the  second  apartment,  is  a  portrait 
of  St.  Fr)sknci8,  dating  from  the  cloae  of  the  13th  century.    A^magniflcent 
piecftjit.tape8try,  which  belonged  to  of  Sixtua  IV.,  is  kept  hereTfflanSfCKg' 
over  the  'o^SIf  on  Oct.  lst-3rd.     > 

^|lCM£.^  (P*  "71)  is  approached  by  a  double  staircase,  and  is  lighted 
with  candies  when  visited  by  strangers.  —  Behind  the  tomb  stand  colossal 
statues  of  Popes  Pius  VII.  and  IX. 

The  Uppeb  Ohxtsoh  (completed  in  1253)  is  entered  either  by 

the  principal  jJUi'l&i,  oi  (by  applying  to  the  sacristan)  from  the  lower 

church  (by  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the 

sacristy).   The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,   -mth^gms 

Gothic  windows,  and  contains  several  noteworthy  frescoes  (restored). 

^fi  15.  side  possesses  a  Gothic  portal.    The  pulpit  in  the  nave 

dates  from  ca.  1350,  the  episcopal  throne  in  the  choir  from  ca.  1250, 

and  the  stalls  from  1501. 

The  W.  end  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  much-damaged  frescoes 
by  (Hmabue  (or,  according  to  some,  by  Giunta  JHsano).  ln^^S.  TBANS^ga^ 
as  we  enter  from  the  lower  church,  are  a  Crucifixion,  Scenes  from  the 
Apocalypse,  angels,  and  saints;  in  .the  Chois,  Assumption  and  Death  of 
the  Virgin;  in  the  N.  TbambbpTj  a  Crucifixion,  and  History  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  vaulting  of  lliWCIWIf^and  nave  are  Evangelists  and  Church 
Fathers.  ~i^lAj(^  ^  ^^^  upper  section  of  one  wall  are  sixteen  scenes 
from  Old  l^flSlament  history,  from  the  Creation  of  the  world  to  the 
Recognition  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren;  on  the  other  wall,  sixteen  scenes 
from,  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  Pupils  of  dmabue,  showing  gradual  improvement  in 
execution.  The  lower  section  contains  twenty -eight  ^Scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Francis,  proliaWy^^bv,  ^o^  and  his  contempcJrarTSS^tca.  1290- 
95):    ir^tafr^the"  right   transept)   S^T  Francis    receives    honour   while   a 

routh;  2.  He  clothes  the  poor;  8.  His  vision  of  a  palace  and  weapons; 
.  Warned  by  the  crucifix  in  San  Damiano ;  6.  Restores  his  apparel  to  his 
father,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  bishop^s  cloak;  6.  Appears  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  supporting  the  Lateran;  7.  Receives  licence  to  preach;  8<  Ap- 
pears to  his  brethren  in  a  fiery  chariot;  9.  Vision  of  his  appointed  seat 
in  heaven;  10.  Expels  evil  spirits  from  Arezzo;  11.  Offers  the  ordeal  of 
fire  to  the  Sultan :  12.  Hovers  in  the  air  while  praying ;  13.  The  infant 
Christ  awakes  in  uie  saint's  arms,  as  the  latter  is  constructing  a  manger 
for  the  Christmas  festival;  14.  Miraculous  production  of  a  spring  of 
water;  15.  Sermon  to  the  birds;  16.  Predicts  the  death  of  a  nobleman; 
17.  Preaches  before  Honorius  HI. ;  18.  Appears  at  the  Council  of  Aries ; 
19.  Receives  the  stigmata;  20.  His  death;  21.  Appears  to  a  dying  man; 
22.  A  doubter  convinced  by  the  stigmata;  23.  Parting  from  St.  Clara; 
34.  Canonisation;  25.  Appears  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.;  26.  Cures  a  wounded 
man  in  Spain ;  27.  Confesses  a  dead  woman ;  ^.  Frees  a  repentant  heretic 

Quitting  the  upper  church  and  emerging  on  the  space  in  front  of 
it,  we  descend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the  unpaved  street 
ascending  thence  to  the  Via  Principe  di  Napoli.  On  the  right  is 
the  Cioile  Nosocomio  (No.  13;  PI.  4,  0,  2),  a  hospital.  Near  the 
latter  is  the  Cappella  dei  Pellegrini  (recognizable  by  the"  defaced 
frescoes  over  the  door)  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Mezzastris  (p.  76) 
and  Matteo  da  Oualdo  (1468),  representing  the  miracles  of  SS. 
Anthony  and  James  the  Great.  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the 
fountain,  is  an  arcade  of  the  13th  cent.,  formerly  the  Monte 
Frumentario, 

In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  rises  the  tteaoitifiil  ♦Portico^of 
a  Temple  op  Minbeva  (PI.  9;    D,  3),  perhaps  of  the  Augustan 
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period,  witk  six  Corinthian  coIninnB  of  travertine,  converted  Into 
a  church  of  Santa  Maria  dtlla  Minerva,  The  inscription,  made  out 
from  the  nail-holes  of  the  bronze  letters,  tells  as  that  the  build- 
ers were  the  brothers  C.  and  T.  Gssins.  Ancient  inscriptions  im- 
mured in  the  vestibule.  —  An  iron  gate  in  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  Forum  (uninteresting), 
which  corresponded  to  the  present  Piazza,  but  lay  considerably  lower. 
In  the  forum  is  a  Base  for  a  statue,  with  a  long  inscription  (key  at 
the  Guardia  Municipale;  fee  ^2  ^O- 

The  Chiesa  NymaJFl.  D,  3),  a  small  but  tasteful  edifice  of 
1615,  reached  by^escending  to  the  right,  near  the  S.K.  angle  of 
the  Piazza,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  St.  Francis  was 
born  in  1182  (p.  70). 

The  Piazza  San  Ruflno,  in  the  upper  town,  is  embellished  with 
a  bronze  copy  of  Dupr^s  Statue  of  St.  Francis  in  the  cathedral, 
erected  in  1882. 

The  Cathbdkal  op  San  Rujino  (PI.  E,  3),  named  after  the  first 
bishop  (2i05rw[i8  completed  in  1140,  and  the  crypt  in  1228.  The 
ancient  facade  is  adorned  with  three  fine  rose-windows.  The  in- 
terior, which  was  modernisedTn'fSTT,  contains  a  marble  statue  of 
St.  Francis,  the  last  work  of  Oiovanni  Dupri;  a  Madonna  with  four 
saints  by  Nieeolb  da  Foligno  (in  the  nave,  to  the  right);  and  fine 
choir-stalls  by  Oiovanni  da  San  Severino  (1520). 

From  the  cathedral  an  unpaved  road  descends  to  the  left  to  the 
Gothic  chnrch  of  Santa  Ghiara  (PI.  E,  4),  near  the  gate,  erected 
by  Fit.  de  Campello  in  1257  et  seq.  The  massive  buttresses  haVe 
been  restored.  Beneath  the  high-altar  are  the  remains  of  St.  Clara 
(1194-1253),  who,  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  St.  Francis,  abandoned 
her  parents  and  wealth  and  founded  the  order  of  Clarissines  (see 
below).  A  handsome  crypt  of  differently-coloured  marbles  has  been 
constructe'd  about  her  tomb  since  1850.  On  the  arch  above  the  high- 
altar  are  frj^scoes  by  OiottinoQiyy  and  in  the  Gappella  di  Sant^ 
Agnese  (right  transept)  are  damaged  frescoes  in  the  style  of  Gio|to. 

The  Oiardino  Puhblico  (PI.  F,  4J,*  to  the  S."  of  the  catTiedral, 
between  the  Porta  Nuova  and  the  Porta  Cappuccini,  contains  some 
fine  oaks  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the  town  and  its  fertile 
valley.  A  little  farther  on,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Piazza  Nuova,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre  (PI.  F,  3).  —  About  V2  M.  outside 
the  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  F,  4)  is  the  Convent  of  San  Damiano  (1000  ft.), 
erected  by  St.  Francis,  the  first  abbess  of  which  was  St.  Clara  (see 
above).  The  cloisters  contain  frescoes  by  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio 
(1507)  representing  the  Annunciation  and  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
stigmata. 

A  magnificent  view  of  the  town  and  environs  is  obtained  from 
the  CasteUo  or  Rocca  Maggiore  (1666  ft. ;  PI.  D,  E,  2),  above  the 
tovni,  reached  from  the  piazza  in  about  Y2  ^'>  ^^^  custodian  is  to 
^e  found  in  the  piazza. 
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A  beautifiil  and  interesting  walk  (ea.  IV4  l^r.)  may  be  enjoyed  by 
deacending  from  the  Porta  San  Giacomo  (PI.  G,  2)  by  the  Via  di  Fontanella 
to  (20  min.)  the  PonU  Santa  Croce  (whence  the  Col  Caprile,  1988  ft.,  may 
be  ascended  in  1  hr.).  We  then  retrace  our  steps  for  260-300  paces,  take 
the  footpath  diverging  to  the  right,  and  cross  a  second  bridge  over  the 
shallow  Tescio^  whose  right  bank  we  follow  to  the  (20  min.)  Ponte  Ban 
ViUorino  (PI.  A,  1).    Thence  we  return  to  the  Porta  San  Francesco  (PI.  B,2, 3). 

In  a  ravine  of  the  Mmita  Subasio  (4230  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  Assisi,  is  situ- 
ated the  hermitage  delle  Oarceri  (2800  ft.),  to  which  St.  Francis  retired  for 
devotional  exercises.  Kear  the  chapel  are  a  few  apartments  built  in  the 
14th  cent.,  and  the  rock-bed  of  the  saint.  It  is  reached  on  foot  from  the 
Porta  Cappuccini  (PI.  F,  4)  in  iV«,  with  donkey  in  1  hr. 


The  caniage-road  from  AbsIsI  to  Spello  is  very  attTactive  (one- 
horse  carr.  4-5  fr. ;  on  foot  2  hrs.).  To  the  right  of  the  road  as  the 
town  is  approached  are  the  rains  of  an  Amphitheatre  of  the  imperial 
period  (not  visible  from  the  railway). 

22  M.  Spello  (1030  ft.;  Brozzi;  Preziosi),  a  town  of  &155  inhab., 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  mountain-slope,  is  the  ancient  Colofda 
lulia  Bispellum.  The  gate  (Porta  Consolare)  near  the  station,  with 
three  portrait-statues ,  as  well  as  the  Porta  Urbana  and  the  Porta 
Veneris,  are  ancient. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  built  in  the  16th  cent. 

(facade  begun  in  1644),  contains  good  paintings. 

The  holy-water  basin  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  formed  of  an 
ancient  cippus.  To  the  left  the  Cappella  Baglioni  with  frescoes  by 
PinturieeMo  (1501):  on  the  left,  the  Annunciation  (with  the  name  and 
portrait  of  the  painter);  opposite  to  us  the  Adoration ;  to  the  right,  Christ 
in  the  Temple;  on  the  ceiling,  four  Sibyls.  The  pulpit  is  by  JSimone  4a 
(ktmpione  (1545).  —  The  Choib  contains  a  magnificent  canopy  in  the  early- 
Kenaissance  style  by  Rocco  da  Yieenza  (1515).  On  the  left  a  PietJt,  on  the 
right  a  Madonna  by  Peruginc^  1521.  —  In  the  Gappslla  del  Santissimo 
SAOK41IBNTO  U  a  Madouna  by  Pinturiechio  (under  a  wooden  cover  which 
is  opened  by  the  verger).  —  A  building  on  the  right  of  the  church  contains 
a  ms^olica  pavement  made  at  Deruta  (1566). 

8anV  Andrea  contains  (3rd  altar  to  the  right)  an  altar-piece, 
Madonna  and  saints,  by  Pinturiechio  and  Eusehio  di  San  Oiorgio 
(1508),  with  a  letter  from  G.  Baglione  to  Pinturiechio  painted  upon  it. 

Among  other  antiquities  the  'House  of  Propertius'  is  shown, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  poet  was  not  born  here  (p.  71).  In 
the  Ptilazzo  Comunale  and  on  the  church-wall  of  San  Lorenzo  are 
Roman  Inscriptions.  San  Oirolamo,  outside  the  town,  contains  an 
interesting  tempera  painting  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by  an  un- 
known master.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  commands  an  extensive 
rlew  of  the  plain,  with  Foligno  and  Assisi.  Traces  of  the  earthquake 
of  1832  are  still  observed. 

The  train  crosses  the  Topino  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  JToligno,  the  junction  of  the  Ancona  line  (R.  15). 

Buffet  (d^Tmcl.  wine  21/2  fr.)  at  the  station.  —  *Po8to'  (seat  in  a 
eatrriage)  to  the  town  (V4  M.)  40  c,  including  luggage. 

Hotels.  *PoBTA,  by  the  gate,  in  the  Via  Cavour,  the  main  street, 
R.  3-4,  pens.  7 i/t-lO  fr.,  with  good  restaurant  and  caf^  ;  Alb.  A  Tkattobia 
du_Tkatro,  R.  1V«,  P«n»-  6  fr.*  clean.  —  n-attoria  Falcont,  Vm  C/K wui . »«- 
^aph  O/fice^  Via  Umberto  Primo. 
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Foligno  (771  ft.),  a  town  with  9532  Inhab.,  various  industries, 
and  an  episcopal  residence,  lies  in  a  fertile  district,  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  ancient  Fulginiae.  In  1281  it  was  destroyed  by  Perugia, 
from  1305  to  1439  it  was  gOTemed  by  the  celebrated  family  of  the 
Trinci,  and  in  1439  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
earthquake  of  1832  occasioned  serious  damage. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  is  a  marble  statue  (1872)  of  the 
painter  Niccolb  di  LiberatorCy  surnamed  AlunnOf  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Foligno  (p.  61). 

The  Via  Cavour  leads  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

The  Yia  Giuseppe  Piermarini  on  the  right  conducts  us  to  the 
old  Chiesa  di  BeUlemmej  at  the  comer  of  the  first  side-street,  ac- 
commodating the  PiNACoTBOA  (which,  however,  is  about  to  be  trans- 
ferred elsewhere).  The  latter  contains  a  few  Roman  sculptures  (relief 
representing  oircus-games)  and  some  paintings  by  Umbilan  masters : 
Pier  Antonio  Mezzaatris  of  Foligno,  1.  Madonna  and  angels,  8.  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  John  and  Dominic,  4.  Crucifixion,  5.  Madonna  with 
SS.  Francis  and  John ;  in  the  middle,  57.  Dor^  dei  Doni,  St.  Catharine. 

In  the  Piazza  Yittoxio  Emanuele  is  the  S.  facade  (restored  in 
19081  of  the  Cattbdba.j:vB  8an  Fbliziano,  with  a  Romanesque  portal 
(113o).  Thelnteriorwas  modernised  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
To  the  left  of  the  choir  is  an  octagonal  chapj^l^  by.  Antonio  da  San- 
gaXlo  the  Younger  (1527) ;  soiiae  oFtKe  columns  in  the  crypt  date 
from  the  9th  century.  —  Opposite  the  side-portal  is  the  P^a%%o 
Ordnij  with  a  Renaissance  facade,  unfortunately  much  injurea! 
Aliftle  to  the  N.  is  the  pretty  QratorigJifll^  ^"^rM^^^"  (15th  cent.) 
with  a  fresco  by  Perugino  (Baptism  of  Christ 5  fee  20  c).  —  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  Palazzo  del  OcmemOy  the  seat  of  the 
Trinci  in  1398-1439.  The  chapef  oir£lKe''upper  Hoor  (custode  in  the 
Municipio,  at  the  other  end  of  the  market-place)  contains  damaged 
frescoes  by  Ottaviano  Nelli  (1424 ;  History  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Joachim, 
and  St.  Anna;  in  the  vestibule,  Romulus  and  Remus). 

The  Via  Principe  Amedeo,  No.  22  in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  Deli  fldlO),  leads  to  the  Piazza  Giordano  Bruno. 
The  old  church  of  Santa  Maria  infra  Portas,  in  this  piazza,  with  a 
portico  of  the  8th  cent.,  contains  several  faded  frescoes  by  Niccolo 
da  Foligno.  —  The  Gothic  church  of  San  Domenico,  opposite,  is 
now  a  gymnasium  (Palestra  Ginnastica). 

The  Scuola  d'Arti  e  Meftieri,  in  the  street  of  that  name  diverging 
from  the  Via  Principe  Amedeo,  contains  casts  of  many  almost  in- 
accessible monuments  of  Umbrian  art,  including  the  'Temple  of 
Clitumnus'  (p.  78).  —  In  the  Piazza  San  Niccol5  is  the  church 
of  San  Niocol5j  the  second  chapel  to  the  right  in  which  contains 
"STifp^War^piece  (Nativity,"  wit£  twelve  saints  at  the  sides  and  the 
Resurrection  above)  by  Niccolb  da  Foligno  (1492) ;  the  chapel  to  the 
right  of  the  high-altar  is  adorned  with  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
^y  the  same  master. 
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About  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Foligno  lies  the  church  of  San  JBarMefMo^ 
with  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  Piccolo  da  FoUgao.  About 
2Vs  ^*  farUier  to  the  E.,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  is  situated  the  Abhadia 
di  Sassovwo,  with  cloisters  built  in  1229,  resembling  those  of  San  Paolo 
Fuori  at  Borne  (p.  399). 

About  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  Foligno  is  Bevagna  (788  ft.  $  diligence  twice 
daily  in  IVsbr.,  fare  Vs  fr.),  with  8584  inhab.,  on  the  CHtumnHS,  the  an- 
cient ifevania  of  the  Umbri.  It  possesses  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  other  antiquities.  The  little  churches  of  San  Bilvestro  and  San  Michele 
(in  the  picturesque  Piazza)  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  have  fa9ades  by 
Binellus  (1195)  and  RodtU/tu  (1201)  respectively.  The  former  is  restored 
as  a  'national  monument". 

From  Bevagna  (SVa  M.)  or  from  Foligno  direct  (6  M. ;  diligence  twice 
daily  in  2  hrf. ,  1  fr.  •,  carr.  there  and  back  5-8  fr.)  we  may  visit  the  lofty 
Montefaloo  (1550  ft.  \  Posta.  near  the  gate,  clean),  with  3397  inhab.,  one  of 
the  best  places  for  the  study  of  Umbrian  painting.  In  Sakt'  Aoostino  (not 
far  from  the  gate)  is  a  Madonna  with  saints,  of  the  Umbrian  Scfwol  (1522  ^ 
left  wall).  One  of  the  most  interesting  churches  is  Sak  Fbanobsco  (now  a 
national  monument;  f ee  V^l  ^-^  ^^  ^^^  Piazsa  Vittorio  Emanuele;  it  was 
built  in  the  14th  cent.,  the  portal  dating  from  1565.  On  the  entrance- 
wall.  Annunciation  and  l^ativity,  by  Perugino;  wall  of  left  aisle.  Madonna 
and  saints  by  T^>€rio  d^Aasiai  (1510)*,  Crucifixion,  Miracles  of  St.  Anthony, 
School  of  Btnoxzo  Oozzoli;  Madonna,  Tobias  and  the  angel,  and  four  saints, 
by  Fra  Agnolo  da  Montefaico  (1506)^  last  chapel  in  the  left  aisle.  Crucifixion 
and  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen,  School  of  Oiotio.  The  choir  is 
adorned  with  good  frescoes  by  Benozto  Oozzoli  (1452),  representing  the 
legend  of  St.  Francis,  with  portraits  of  popes,  cardinals,  and  church- 
fathers;  below  the  window,  portraits  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Giotto. 
The  most  important  of  the  frescoes  on  the  wall  of  the  right  aisle  are 
those  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli  (1452;  Crucifixion,  Christ  blessing,  four  church- 
fathers,  Madonna  and  four  saints).  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir 
contains  sculptures  and  wood-carvings  from  old  churches.  —  Kearly  opposite 
to  San  Francesco  is  the  small  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  di  Piazza^  with  a 
Madonna  by  Franc.  Melanzio  of  Montefalco  (16th  cent.).  The  churcji  of 
San  Lbonabdo,  by  the  Porta  di  Spoleto,  contains  a  Madonna  and  saints, 
also  by  Melanzio  (1515).  —  The  church  of  San  Foetunato,  Vs  M.  beyond 
the  Porta  di  Spoleto,  also  possesses  several  interesting  paintings.  In  the 
Cappella  di  San  Francesco  (to  the  left  in  the  court),  Legend  of  St.  Francis, 
by  Tiberio  d^Aatisi  (1512);  over  the  entrance  of  the  church  are  a  Madonna  with 
8S.  Francis  and  Bernard  and  seven  angels  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli;  on  the  right 
wall,  Madonna  adoring  the  Holy  Child,  by  Ben.  Oozzoli  (1450).  —  A  walk 
round  the  walls  of  the  town  afifords  magnificent  *Vibw8  of  the  Umbrian  plain. 

The  Railway  traverses  the  luxuriant,  well -watered  valley  of 
the  Clitumnus,  whose  herds  of  cattle  are  extolled  by  the  ancient 
poets,  to  — 

30  M.  Trevi  (Locanda^  near  the  Porta  del  Lago,  poor).  The 
small  town  (1647  inhab.),  the  ancient  Trebiae,  lies  on  a  steep  hill 
(1356  ft.)  to  the  left.  About  halfway  up  is  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Lagrime  (p.  78).  The  Pinacotbca  in  the  Municipio 
contains  three  works  by  Lo  Spagna  (1.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
after  Ghirlandajo's  painting  at  Nami,  p.  85;  61.  St.  Cecilia;  65.  St. 
Catharine),  a  Madonna  by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo^  and  a  Crucifixion 
(triptych)  of  the  Umbrian  School  (15th  cent.).  The  church  of  8ant' 
EmilianOj  12th  cent.,  possesses  an  interesting  portal  (St.  iEmilian 
between  two  lions)  and  three  richly-ornamented  altars  by  Rocco  da 
Vicenza  (1521). 

About  V«  M.  beyond  the  Porta  del  Lago  lies  the  church  of  San  Mar- 
TiNO  Otey  at  the  Cafffe  Cecohini),  with  most  interesting  frescoes.    In  the 
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outer  chapel  if  a  *Madonna  in  glory,  surrounded  with  four  sainti,  by  Lo 
Bpaffna  (lol2)  \  above  the  entrance  to  the  church,  Kaionna  and  two  angels, 
by  TibMio  d'Atsiti;  in  the  interior,  St.  Martin  by  Lo  Spagna  (?  to  the 
left),  and  Madonna,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Anthony,  of  the  Sekool  of  FoUgno 
(to  the  right).  —  The  church  of  Santa  Mabia  dbllb  Laobimb,  */«  M.  tana. 
the  Porta  del  Gieco  (see  p.  77),  was  built  in  1487  by  Antonio  McarckUH 
and  possesses  a  fine  portal  by  Giovammt  di  Qian  Pioiro  of  Venice,  added 
in  1511.  In  the  1st  chapel  to  the  left  is  a  Resurrection,  by  an  (^mbritm 
Painter;  in  the  transept,  to  the  left,  Entombment,  by  Lo  Spogna; 
2nd  chapel  to  the  right,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Pomgimo;  1st  chapel 
to  the  right,  Annunciation,  Unibriun  School, 

The  small  village  of  Le  Vene,  the  old  posting-station  of  Sacraria, 
is  next  passed.  Near  it,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  so- 
called  Temple ,  sometimes  regarded  as  that  of  Clttumnui  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (Epist,  8,  8).  The  elegant  little  building,  however,  now 
known  as  the  church  of  San  Salvaiore,  was  constructed  of  the 
materials  of  ancient  tombs  not  earlier  than  the  4th  cent.,  as  the 
Christian  emblems  (the  Tine  and  the  cross),  the  twisted  marble  col- 
umns on  the  fa9ade,  and  various  inscriptions  in  the  crypt  and  on 
the  foundations  testify.  Near  Le  Vene  the  clear  Source  of  the  Clit- 
umnusj  beautifully  described  by  Pliny,  wells  forth  from  the  limestone- 
rock,  close  to  the  road  (comp.  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv,  66  seq.).  — 
34  M.  Campello  sul  Clitunno,  a  village  on  the  height  to  the  left. 
About  2  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  roadside  village  of  San  Qiacomo,  with 
a  church  the  choir  of  which  is  adorned  with  interesting  frescoes 
by  IjO  Spagna  (Coronation  of  th«  Yirgin,  Legend  of  St.  James  of 
Compostela;  1526).   Beautiful  road  through  richly  cultivated  land. 

40^2  M;  SpoletO.  —  The  town  is  s/4  M.  distant*,  one-horse  carr.  1  fr. 

Hot«da.  *AlSbbgo  b  Bistobantb  Luciki,  Via  Felice  Cavallotti  and 
Piaeea  San  Filippo,  in  the  upper  town,  Hear  the  theatre,  B.  2-2i/t,  d^j.  2, 
D  3-5  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  b-V/t  fr.  (less  for  a  long  stay)^  Albbboo  'b 
Bistobantb  Gahbioli.  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele;  Posta,  Piazsa  Garibaldi, 
in  the  lower  part  ot  the  town,  near  the  Porta  Leonina  (PI.  B,  C,  1).  — 
Trattoria  delta  Ferrovia  (also  rooms),  to  the  right  of  the  gate.  —  Oafes: 
Olari^  Pennaeehietti^  Nicolai^  all  in  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Bmanuele.  —  Baths, 
Piazza  San  Luca.  —  Poit  db  Telegraph  Office^  Piaeza  CoHicola. 

SpoletO  (1000>14d6ft.),  the  ancient  Spoletium,  a  small  industrial 

town  (9631  inhab.),  is  prettily  situated  at  the  S.  end  of  the  valley 

mentioned  at  p.  70.     Very  early  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  it  is  now  an 

archieplscopal  see.    Truffles  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 

surrounding  woods  and  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  preserved 

foods.    Mining  (Miniere  di  Lignite). is  also  carried  on  to  the  N.W. 

of  the  town.  Its  interesting  works  of  art,  its  picturesque  situation, 

and  its  cool  and  refreshing  climate  combine  to  make  Spoleto  an 

attractive  place  to  visit. 

In  B.  G.  341  a  Boman  colony  was  established  in  the  ancient  TJmbrian 
town ,  and  in  317  it  vigorously  repelled  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  as  Livy 
relates  (22,  9).  It  subsequently  became  a  Boman  municipium,  suffered 
severely  during  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  again  at  the  hands 
df  Totila  and  his  Goths,  after  the  fall  of  the  W.  Empire,  though  Theo- 
doric  the  Great  favoured  it.  The  Longobards  founded  a  duchy  here  (as  in 
Benevento)  iu  570,  the  Arst  holders  of  which  were  Faroald  and  Ariulf, 
'^er  the  fall  of  the  Garlovingians,  Quido  of  Spoleto  even  attained  the  dig- 
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nity  of  Emperor,  as  well  as  his  son  Lambert^  who  was  murdered  in  898. 
In  1155  the  prosperous  town  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The  Ccutle  of  Spoleto,  known  as  La  Bocca  (p.  80),  was 
rebuilt  in  1S64  by  Cardinal  Albomoz,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx  and 
completed  by  Pope  I^icholas  V.  In  1499  it  was  inhabited  by  Lucretia 
Borgia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Piedmontese  on  18th  Sept.,  1860,  after 
a  gallant  d^ence  by  Major  O^Reilly,  an  Irishman. 

Outside  the  Porta  Leonina  (PI.  B,  0, 1)  are  tlie  CsubteTranean) 

remains  of  a  Roman  Bridge  (Tonte  Sangninario' ;  80  ft.  long  and 

33ft.  blgh),  to  which  yisltors  may  descend  (electriclight;  key  at 

the  Municipal  GustomF  Office).   The  main  street  begins  at  the  gate, 

and,  after  traversing  the  lower  part  of  the  town  under  varions  names, 

is  continued  through  the  upper  town  as  the  winding  Via  Umberto 

Primo  and  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

A  little  to  the  6.E.  of  the  Porta  Leonina,  in  the  Via  deir  Anfiteatro, 
is  the  Cafiernia  Severo  Hineryio,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
An^Mtheatre  (PI.  G,  2),  measuring  390  ft.  by  295  ft. 

About  5  min.  from  the  gate  a  side-street  diverges  to  the  right, 
passing  under  a  gateway  of  the  Roman  period,  called  the  Porta 
cTAnnibaUf  or  Porta  delta  Fuga  (PI.  B,  2),. in  allusion  to  the  above- 
mentioned  resistance  to  Hannibal.  We  may  continue  to  follow  the 
main  street,  or  take  one  of  the  direct  but  steep  side-streets  to  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  which  leads  to  the  piazza  of  the  same  name. 

The  Piazza  Vittobio  Emai^vble  (PI.  B,  4),  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  (1892),  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Roman  Theatre  (over  370  ft.  in  diameter),  of  which  remains  were 
discovered  beneath  the  piazza  in  1891.  The  Via  Sant'  Agata,  to  the 
right  as  we  enter  the  piazza,  leads  to  the  convent-church  of  SanV 
Agata^  now  a  prison,  with  traces  of  Roman  construction.  The  Viale 
Regina  Margherita  ,  near  the  Ptefettura,  leads  to  the  left  (S.)  to  the 
Porta  Romana  (p.  81). 

The  Via  Brignone  ascends  to  the  left  from  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  to  the  Piazza  Montani,  and  leads,  a  few  paces  farther  on, 
round  the  corner  to  the  left,  to  the  Via  deir  Arco  di  Druso,  which  runs 
under  the  half-sunken  Triumphal  Arch  of  LrutUB  and  Oermanicut  to 
the  Piazza  del  Mebcato  (Pi.  B,  0,  4),  the  ancient  Forum.  The 
Email  staircase  adjoining  the  arch  leads  to  a  picturesque  monas- 
tery-court. —  From  this  point  we  may  enter  the  lower  church  of 
Sanf  Ansano,  with  its  damaged  frescoes  of  the  11th  cent.,  foHuerly 
dedicated  to  St.  Isaac,  a  Syrian  monk  who  founded  the  hermi- 
tages on  the  Monte  Luco  (p.  81).  The  church  is  built  on  the  found- 
ations (partly  excavated)  of  a  Roman  temple  ,  to  which  visitors  are 
admitted  (electric  light). 

From  the  fountain  (restored  in  1748)  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
the  Via  Municipio  ascends  to  the  Palazzo  Municifale  (PI.  0, 3,  41, 
which  contains  several  inscriptions  and  the  small  Pinacoteca. 

PiVAcoTXCA.  On  the  entrance -wall,  early  mediseval  sculptures.  — 
Room  II.  Entrance-wall,  Handsome  chimney-piece  of  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.  \  centre,  Archaic  inscription  regulating  the  felling  of  timber  in  a 
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flftcred  grove.  —  B.  III.  Entrance-wall,  Madonna  with  saints,  an  admirable 
freseo  by  Lo  Bpaigna;  right  wall,  Three  virtues  and  putti,  by  Lo  ^agna^ 
a  Madonna,  of  tiie  Beliool  of  Antonillo  da  Mutina.  —  B.  lY.  Bight  vral). 
Madonna,  by  Bern.  Cantpello  (1602). 

Below  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  a  Roman  Howe  vrith 
rich  mosaic  pavements  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  house,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian  (p.  82), 
has  been  restored  and  adorned  with  the  sculptures,  coins,  inscrip- 
tions, etc.,  found  on  its  site  (entrance  from  the  Pal.  Municipale}. 

The  Via  dell'  Arringo,  beginning  opposite  the  main  entrance  of 
.the  Palazzo  Municipale,  leads  past  the  Palg^f^g^  Arrgni^  with  a  fl.ne 
portal  and  graffiti  of  mythological  sceneTflDth  cent.),  to  the'^!^" 
'  "•CiteBSBAL  OF  Santa  Maria  Assunta  (PI.  C,  D,  1),  raised  to  its 
present  dignity  in  1067  and  restored  in  the  i2th  century.  TJifl.magr 
nlficent  early-Renaissance  vestibule  was  added  after  1491 ;  on  each 
sicTeofitls  a  stone  pulpit.  Above,  Christ  with  Mary  and  John,  a  large 
mosaic  by /So Jsemus  (1207).  The  nchl;^^ornamentedj;M)rtal  (after 
1155),  bears  on  the  left  the  name  of  Oregorius  Meliorantius. 

To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  (built  by  Ambrogio  da  Milano)  is  a  Bap- 
tistery (Gappella  Eroli),  containing  frescoes  of  tiie  late-Umbrian  schooi. 
"TTEe  travertine  font,  with   sculptures   from  the  life  of  Christ,  is  also  by 
Ambroffio  da  Milano.    Several  ancient  fragments  are  built  into  the  left  side 
of  the  vestibule. 

The  iKTBSioR  of  the  cathedral  was  restored  by  BemM  about  16M.  In 
the  chapel  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  some  fragments  of 
frescoQ§.  ]^j,JPiHturiceMp  (1497)  and  a  Crucifixion  (1187),  from  Santi  Giovanni 
elPia-olb.  —  Tj^'CuoiB,  contains  *Frescoes  (damaged),  th^. giufttfirpiecfiilt 
Fra  Filippo  Lipviy  completed  after  his  death  by  Fra  Diamante  in  1470: 
Annunciation,  Birth  of  Christ,  and  Death  of  Mary;  in  the  semicircle, 
Coronation  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir ,  to  the  left ,  is  the  Tomb  of  Fra  Fil^o 
Lippi  (1412-1469).  The  monument  was  erected  by  Lor',  de*  Medici^  tSe 
epitaph  is  by  Politian.  Opposite  is  the  mon!;isp.ent  of.  an  Oraini*.  by  Am- 
brogio da  Milano  (1499)'  —  The  Wintbb  (Thoib,  in  the  left  aisle,  contains 
some  good  carving. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  probably  stood  the  palace  of  the  Longo- 
bard  dukes  (p.  78).  Adjacent .  ig^the  Chi^^d  ddla  Manna  d^OrOj  an 
eifiganl  Renaissance  building',  founded  in  1527.  —  The  Via  del 
Seminario, "between  the  churches,  descends  to  the  ViaUmberto  Primo 
(p,  79).  In  a  side- street  lies  the  small  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  (PI.  B,  3 ;  key  kept  by  the  verger  of  the  cathedral),  which  has 
a  subterranean  oratory,  with  frescoes  dating  from  the  lith  century. 

We  now  return  to  the  Via  del  Municipio  and  follow  it  to  the 
Piazza  Bsbnabdino  Campello  (PI.  0,  4),  where  a  memorial  slab 
commemorates  the  capture  of  the  fortress  in  1860  (see  p.  79).  Passing 
the  fountain,  we  leave  the  upper  part  of  the  Piazza  hy  alwtreet  to 
the  right,  which  passes  immediately  below  the  lower  entrance  of  the 
fortress  of  La  Rocca  (1486  ft.;  see  p.  79),  now  a  prison.  A  little 
farther  on,  near  the  Porta  Rocca  (PI.  D,  4),  we  perceive,  to  the  left, 
polygonal  foundations,  being  remains  of  the  ancient  town-wall. 

Outside  the  wall  is  a  profound  ravine,  spanned  by  the  imposing 
lueduct  *Pont€  delle  Torri^  built  of  brick,  which  is  used  as  a  viaduct, 
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iinitlng  the  town  with  Monte  Lnco  (see  below).  It  rests  on  ten  arches, 
and  is  290  ft.  In  height  and  231  yds.  in  length.  Its  construction  is 
attributed  to  Theodelapius,  third  duke  of  Spoleto  (604),  The  ground- 
plan  is  apparently  Roman,  while  the  pointed  arches  indicate  a  restor- 
ation in  the  14th  century.  A  window  midway  affords  a  view.  Beyond 
the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left,  ascend  a  stony  path  to  the  aqueduct, 
and  follow  the  direction  of  the  latter.  After  10-15  min.  a  more  un- 
broken prospect  is  obtained  of  the  fortress,  town,  and  valley. 

Returning  to  the  bridge,  we  follow  the  road  that  passes  under 
the  arch  of  the  aqueduct  and  runs  to  the  S.W.  along  the  edge  of  the 
gorge.  In  */4  hr.  we  reach  the  church  of  San  Pietro  (1273  ft.), 
founded  in  the  5th  cent.,  and  restored  'after  Its  destruction  in  1329. 
The  reliefs  on  the  facade  are  of  different  dates :  those  from  the 
bestiaries  (the  wolf  preaching ;  the  fox  feigning  death)  at  the  central 
portal  are  the  oldest,  and  may  date  from  the  ll-12th  cent. ;  those 
above  (deaths  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  sinner)  are  later.  —  At 
the  top  of  hill  (2060  ft.)  is  the  small  basilica  of  San  Oiuliano,  where 
St.  Isaac  (p.  79)  founded  a  monastery  about  500. 

A  broad  street  leads  in  1/4  ^^'  ^^m  San  Pietro  to  the  Porta 
Bomana  (p.  79).  Outside  the  gate  (about  50  paces  along  the  town- 
wall  to  the  W.,  then  to  the  left)  lies  the  church  of  SanPqolg,  (1210  ft. ; 
13th  cent.),  with  a  convent  now  used  as^a'TP'^drhouse;  the  church 
contains  some  old  frescoes.  A  picturesque  walk  may  be  taken  to  the 
right  to  the  Madonna  di  LoretOj  founded  in  1572,  with  a  later  portal, 
and  thence,  following  the  arcades,  to  the  Porta  San  Matteo  (PI.  A,  4), 
whence  the  Via  Loreto  brings  us  back  to  the  Via  XJmberto. 

A  road  issuing  from  the  Porta  San  Gregorio,  crossing  the  bridge, 
skirting  the  river  to  the  right  for  120  paces,  and  then  ascending  to 
the  left,  brings  us  to  the  church  of  *Il  Crocifisso^^  formerly  San 
Salvatore,  the  facade  of  which  is  conspicuous  among  the  arcades  of 
the  Campo  Santo.  This  church,  standing  on  a  terrace  within  the 
cemetery ,  was  erected  in  the  4th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple,  and  was  destroyed  at  an  early  date.  ,£hej[ne,aixcip.|it  Roman 
doors  have  been  preserved,  but  the  ivy  wreaths  and  consoles  with 
whiclTttiiey  are  adorned  and  also  the  thre^  mASflifl^lsftl  ..viudo'^s 
which  pierce  the  facade  are  the  work  of  the  Christian  architects. 
In  the  interior  the  nave  was  separated  by  twenty  Doric  columns 
from  the  aisles,  which  were  built  up  on  the  conversion  of  the  church 
into  a  monastery.  Six  antique  columns  with  a  Doric  entablature  are 
still  preserved  in  the  choir;  and  the  octagonal  dome  rests  upon 
eight  gigantic  columns,  with  curious  impjoats*  —  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood' Ts  the  small  ^3th  cent,  chiirch  0^  San  Pawniano  (PI.  D,  1). 

The  ascent  of  MontTXucTT!?723  ft. ;  1  Vs  br.)  may  be  made  from  the 
Ponte  delle  Torri,  if  time  permit.  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  visited  (in 
1566)  the  hermits  who  lived  here,  wafl  enchanted  with  its  natural  beauties. 
Refreshments  at  the  Franciscan  convent  near  the  top  (remuneration  ex- 
pected). The  hermitaees  are  now  used  as  summer  dwellings.  The  ^Fra 
Guardiano'  conducts  visitors  to  the  best  points  of  view.  To  the  N.  and 
E.  lies  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus  with  Trevi,  Foligno,   Spello,   and 
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Assisi  *,  then  Perugia  and  the  Central  Apennines  near  Gitti  di  Gastello  and 
Gnbbio.  In  the  other  directions  the  Tiew  is  intercepted  by  the  mountains 
in  the  vicinity.  Towards  the  E.  these  are  over-topped  by  the  rocky  crest 
of  the  Monti  Sibillini,  often  snow-clad. 

Fbom  Sfolbto  to  Ko&cia  and  Abcoli  Picsno,  69  H.,  a  highly  pictar- 
esq'de  route,  crossing  the  Apennines  obliquely.  A  motor-omnibus  runs  daily 
from  the  Porta  Leonina  (PI.  B,  1)  to  (^  M.)  Norcia  in  Si/s  (in  winter  4)  hrs., 
starting  at  6,  in  winter  at  6  a.m. ;  fare  1st  class  5,  2nd  class  3  fr. ;  luggage 
25  c.  foi*  every  5  kilogrammes  (111b.);  one-horse  carr.  in  8hrs.,  incl.  halt 
at  Borgo  (di  Cerreto.  13  fr.  —  The  road  at  first  ascends  to  the  E.  over 
a  wooded  slope,  with  fine  fretrospects  of  the  valley  of  the  Maroggia, 
and  then  descends  beyond  the  (6  M.)  mountain -pass  of  Forca  cU  Cerro 
(2400  ft.)  in  wide  curves  (short-cuts  for  walkers)  via  (8  H.)  ChrotH  (1265  ft.) 
to  the  deeply-sunk  valley  of  the  Nera^  the  right  bank  of  which  it  then 
follows  towards  the  K.E.  Between  (11  M.)  PuSpaterno  (1092  fk ;  carriage- 
road  to  Terni  on  the  S.)  and  (16  H.)  Borgo  di  Cerreto  (fair  quarters  at  the 
diligence- office)  it  traverses  several  rocky  ravines.  Beyond  Cerreto  di  Sfpoleto 
it  reaches  (18  M .)  Triponzo^  where  a  road  to  (12V2  M.)  Vu$o  divei^es  to  the 
left.  We  now  turn  to  the  S.E.  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Corno,  a  tributary 
of  the  Kera;  in  this  valley  (ca.  71/2  M.  from  Norcia)  lay  the  ancient  Vetpaeiae. 
the  birthplace  of  Vespasia  Polla,  mother  of  the  Emp.  Vespasian.  The  road 
threads  another  rocky  pass  and  enters  the  mountain-girt  plain  of  Norcia 
(Piano  di  Santa  Scolastica)^  formerly  a  lake. 

29  ai^Sl9»M.  (1980  ft.  1  Alb.  deUa  Poeta\  the  Boman  Nurtia.  is  a  clean 
little  town  with  4261  inhao.  and  several  cloth-factories,  situated  at  the  W. 
base  of  the  Monti  Sibillini  and  still  surrounded  by  its  ancient  walls.  It 
was  tiie  birthplace  of  the  Boman  general  Quintus  Sertorius  (d.  73  B.C.) 
and  also  of  St.  Benedict  (ca.  480-543),  and  his  sister  Scholastiea.  In  the 
Piazsa  Sertorio  is  a  statue  of  St.  Benedict.  The  church  of  San  Benedetto 
has  an  attractive  Bomanesque  facade.  The  Municyaio  resembles  a  castle  ^ 
the  Prefettura  has  early-Bomanesque  arcades.  The  Cathedral,  with  a  Boman- 
esque portal  and  a  rose-vyindow,  lies  in  ruins.  In  a  house  in  a  side-street 
is  a  Loggia  with  an  early-Christian  inscription. 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  S.  of  Norcia  the  road  to  (40  M.)  Ascoli  turns  to 
the  E.,  by  the  churchyard,  and  ascends  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains  in 
huge  windings.  [The  bridle-path  leads  to  S.E.  to  San  Pelkgrino^  then  ascends 
rapidly  through  a  stony  ravine,  and  rejoins  the  road.]  About  11  M.  beyond 
Norcia  is  the  mountain-pass  of  Forea  Cannapine  (5060  fiX  At  the  top  we 
enjoy  a  glorious  view:  to  the  S.E.  is  the  Qran  Sa$$o  (9560  ft.),  to  the  K.E. 
the  Monte  Vettore  (8128  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  MonH  SibilUni  (which 
may  be  ascended  from  Casieluecio.  4766  ft.,  4  hrs.  to  the  N.E.  of  Norcia, 
in  3V2  brs.,  with  guide).  The  bndle-path  again  quits  the  road  and  does 
not  again  join  it  before  (15V2  M.)  Capo  SAcqtM  (2755  ft.).  A  road  diverging 
to  the  S.  about  IV4  M.  farther  on  (diligence  from  Arquata)  leads  along  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Pizzo  di  Sevo  (7946  ft.)  and  past  Accumolii  Amatrice  (birth- 
place of  Cola  d'Amatrice,  the  painter),  Montereale^  PizzoU^  and  San  Vittorino, 
to  Aquila  (see  Baedeker''s  SotUhem  Italy).  Our  road  then  leads  to  the  N.E., 
through  the  fine  valley  of  the  Tronto^  to  (20  M.)  Arquata  del  Tronto  (Alb. 
della  Posta,  beyond  the  village;  post -omnibus  to  Ascoli,  20Vs  M.,  daily 
in  4  hrs.,  starting  early  in  the  morning,  and  returning  in  the  after- 
noon In  5  hrs. ;  fare  3  fr.).  —  27^/2  M.  Acquaeanta^  a  summer-resort  with 
warm  sulphur-springs,  known  to  the  Biomans  as  Ad  Aquae  (carr.  to 
Ascoli  5  fr.).  The  valley  expands.  —  40  M.  AecoU  Piceno,  see  Baedeker''s 
Southern  Italy. 

The  Rail-wat  penetrates  the  limestone  chain  of  the  Umbrlan 
Apennines  by  means  of  a  tunnel  over  1  M.  In  length.  —  51  M. 
Oiuncano.    Then  a  romantic  rocky  gorge. 

58V2  M  JEgrni.  —  The  town  is  about  V4  M.  from  the  station  (restau- 
rant), and  is  conn^Med  with  it  by  an  electric  tramway.  One-horse  cab 
to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Bmanuele  50,  two-horse  70  c.  (at  night  70  c.  and 
1  ft.)  i  box  20  c. 
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Hotel.  *Edbopa  bd  Inohiltxbba,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanaele  2,  with  baths 
and  restaurant,  R.  21/2,  t.  s/4)  A.  V^i  S*  ^V**  ^^J*  3,  D.  5  (both  incl.  wine), 
omn.  Vs  fr-  —  Bestauranta.  ilguita  {fOro  (also  rooms),  Strada  Gomelio 
Tacito  W  \  Fako  cPOrOy  Strada  CorneUo  Tacito  21a  landlord  procures  bed- 
rooms if  desired).  —  Caffi  Elvezia^  near  the  Europa. 

Post  Opficb,  behind  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  —  Photoobiphs  at  An- 
gelicVtt  Via  Nuova  8. 

Electric  Tramway  and  Carriage*  to  the  Waterfalls,  see  below. 

Temi  (426  ft.),  an  industrial  town  with  25,877  inhah.  and  the 
junction  of  the  railway  to  Solmona,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Ntra  (the  Roman  Nat)^  which  was  once  occupied  by  a  lake. 
It  represents  the  ancient  Interamna  Nahars^  the  birthplace  of  the 
Emperor  Tacitus  (275  or  276  A.D.)  and,  many  contend,  of  the 
historian  Tacitus  (55-117  A.D.)  as  well.  Remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre in  the  grounds  of  the  episcopal  palace,  Reman  inscriptions 
and  fragmentary  sculptures  in  the  Palazzo  I\d>blicOf  the  Bibliotica 
(containing  a  Benozzo  Gozzoll  and  other  paintings),  etc.,  are  objects 
of  interest.  Pleasant  walk  on  the  ramparts,  whence  the  beautiful 
Nera  yalley  is  surveyed. 

Excursion  to  the  jyaterfallg.  pf  ..XflJOtti.  Visitors  should  take  the 
Electkic  Tramwat  as  fw  as  (6  B^.X^ollestatte.  Cars  leave  the  railway-station 
ai»d-4he.Eiazza  Vittorio  Emanuel&everY  10-15  nfflPT^y'lhfe  fl'/2  fflj'lcciaieria 


see  below),  whence  ihey  run  8  times  dailT  (in  23  min.)  to  Gollestatte. 
Passengers  alight  at  (!^0  min.)  the  station  ('fermata')  of  Caseate  Mtarmore 


one  horse  5,  with  two  horses  7  fr.,  by  the  upper  road  (Malla  parte  di  sopra") 
7  or  9  fr.  5  round  trip  ("'giro'),  by  the  lower  road  and  back  by  the  upper 
vift  Papigno  (comp.  p.  84)  about  12  fr.  (fee  V2-I  fr.);  bargaining  advisable, 
and  less  than  tariff-rates  sometimes  accepted.  —  By  Railway  (to  Solmona, 
see  Baedeker" a  Nor diwn  Italy ;  few  trains),  to  (10  M.)  Marmore,  Vz  ^-  above 
the  falls  (p.  81),  in  c a.  50  (back  in  35)  min.-,  fares  2  fr.  5,  1  fr.  45,  95  e. 

The  traveller  should  be  abundantly  provided  with  copper  coins.  At 
the  different  points  of  view  contributions  are  levied  by  the  custodians 
(15-20  c.)i  flowers  and  fossils  from  the  Velino  are  offered  for  sale  (also 
not  more  than  15-30  c).  Pedestrians  should  start  early  in  the  morning, 
•to  avoid  the  heat. 

The  Eleotbic  Tbajtway  (see  above)  runs  to  the  S.  from  the 
rail.  station~tb"iEe  Kazza  Cornelio  Tacito,  then  turns  to  the  E.,  and, 
after  crossing  the  hed  of  the  brook  Serra,  traverses  the  plain  (on 
the  right  is  a  government  manufactory  of  small  arms).  —  1^/2  Al. 
Aeciaieriat  with  an  armour-plate  factory.  —  2^/4  M.  Cerrara.  The 
valley  of  the  Nera  contracts.  On  each  side  tower  lofty  rocky  hills, 
with  slopes  clad  in  luxuriant  vegetation ,  while  in  front  appear 
the  ruins  on  the  top  of  Monte  Sant'  Angelo  (2000  ft.).  —  31/2  M. 
Papigno  Ponte  (small  restaurant),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  soli- 
tary rock  to  the  right  (see  p.  84).  —  33/4  M.  Papigno  BiviOj  with 
a  generating-station  (Stabilimento  Garburo)  on  the  S.  bank,  to  the 
right.  —  48/^jL  Caseate  Marmorey  where  passengers  alight  (see 
below).  —  6  M.  ColUstdiie^  the' terminus  (small  restaurant),  about 
1^2  ^*  below  the  village  of  the  same  name. 

6* 
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The  Railway  gradually  ascends  to  the  S.,  across  the  plain  of  the 
Nera,  to  (5V2  M.)  Stroncone  (787  ft.);  the  Tillage  (1479  ft.)  lies  2  M. 
to  the  S.  Thence  the  line  ascends  rapidly,  threading  six  tunnels, 
after  which  we  catch  fine  glimpses  (left)  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nera,  —  10  M.  Marmore  (Rail.  Restaurant,  very  fair). 

Leayiog  the  station,  we  turn  first  to  the  right,  and  160  paceB  beyond 
the  pointsman's  hut  Xo.  216,  cross  the  railway.  Paying  no  attention  to 
the  ^Cnstodi  delle  Gascate'  here  lying  in  wait,  we  keep  to  the  left  for 
about  10  paces,  then  turn  to  the  right  through  vineyards  and  past  some 
cottages.  We  then  pass  through  the  gate  on  the  right  (when  closed,  fee 
of  10-15  c),  and  Anally  (6  min.)  turn  to  the  left  for  the  upper  fall  (p.  86). 

The  picturesque  TJppeb  Road  (carriage,  see  p.  83)  is  reached 
from  the  piazza  at  Temi  by  passing  the  Albergo  Europa  and  de- 
scending tl^e  Str^da  Garibaldi  to  the  left  We  at  first  follow  the  Rieti 
and  Aquila  road,  which  crosses  the  Nera  just  outside  the  gate, 
traversing  gardens  and  olive-plantations.  After  2  M.  a  broad  road 
to  the  left  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  while  the  highroad 
ascends  gradually  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  Le  Marmore  (see 
above).  The  former  descends  in  windings  past  the  village  of  Papigno 
(p.  83),  then  (8/4  M.)  crosses  the  Nera,  and  on  the  right  bank, 
near  the  Villa  Graziani,  reaches  the  lower  road  (electric  tramway, 
see  p.  83),  1-1 V4  M.  from  the  falls. 

The  celebrated  falls  of  the  Velino  (which  here  empties  itself 
into  the  Nera),  called  the  *Ca8cate  delle.  1Um^0^»  &^e  about 
650  ft.  in  height,  and  have  f^rtir*rttil8  in  Europe.  The  rivulet  is 
precipitated  from  the  height  in  three  leaps  of  about  65,  330,  and 
190  ft.  respectively,  the  water  falling  perpendicularly  at  some 
places,  and  at  others  dashing  furiously  over  rocks.  The  spray  of  the 
falls  is  seen  from  a  considerable  distance. 

The  Velino  drains  a  valley  running  parallel  to  and  between  the  Umbrian 
and  the  Roman  Apennines,  l^ear  Rieti  it  traverses  an  old  lacustrine  basin, 
not  yet  c  ompletely  dried  up.  The  stream  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime  that  its  deposit  (travertine)  continually  raises  its  bed ;  and  the  plain 
of  Bieti  (1420  ft.)  is  therefore  frequently  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inunda- 
tion. In  ancient  times  (B.  G.  272)  Manius  Curius  Dentatus  helped  to 
counteract  the  evil  by  the  construction  of  a  canal,  which,  though  altered', 
is  still  in  use.  Two  other  canals  were  afterwards  excavated,  the  Cava 
Reatina  or  Oregoriana  by  Fieravante  Fieravanti  in  1422,  and  the  Cavix 
Paolina  by  Paul  III.  in  1546 j  these,  however,  proving  unserviceable, 
Clement  VIII.  re-opened  the  original  ^emissarium**  of  Dentatus  in  15^. 
But  new  works  are  still  from  time  to  time  necessary. 

The  finest  views  of  the  falls  are  obtained  from  the  lower  road 
and  from  the  following  points.  Before  reaching  the  falls,  we 
may  ascend  a  rough  path  to  the  left,  leading  in  10  min.  to  the 
finest  view  of  the  upper  and  central  falls.  —  We  now  return  to 
the  road,  retrace  our  steps  (120  paces)  to  the  cart-track  on  the  left, 
and  cross  the  Nera  by  a  natural  bridge ,  below  which  the  water 
has  hollowed  its  own  channel.  Where  the  path  divides,  we  as- 
cend gradually  to  the  left.  The  surrounding  rocks  (in  which 
there  is  a  quarry)  have  been  formed  by  the  incrustations  of  the  Ve- 
lino.   The  channel  on  the  right  (Cava  Paolina)  is  full  in  winter 
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only.  A  steep  ascent  of  20-25  min.  to  the  left,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  fall,  in  the  spray  of  which  heantifnl  rainbows  are  occasionally 
formed,  leads  to  a  smsdl  paTilion  of  stone  on  a  projecting  rock,  afford- 
ing a  beautiful  survey  of  the  principal  fall  and  the  valley  of  the  Nera. 
We  next  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  (4  min.),  follow  the  path  at  the 
top  for  a  few  minutes  more,  then  turn  to  the  right,  and  come  to  a 
small  house,  with  a  garden  through  which  we  pass  (10-15  c). 
Then,  beyond  several  houses,  we  reach  in  8  min.  the  road  to  Rieti 
and  Aquila  (p.  84),  near  the  pointsman's  cabin  No.  216.  The  station 
of  Marmore  (p.  84)  is  seen  to  the  left. 

If  time  permit,  an  excursion  may  be  made  by  following  the  road  to 
the  left  (without  crossing  the  railway),  which  in  a  few  min.  passes  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Velino.  In  less  than  V*  i^'«  we  reach  the  beautiful 
Tarn  of  Piedihteo  (1207  ft.;  418  acres  in  area),  where  the  road  forks.  The 
branch  to  the  right  leads  to  the  railway-station  of  Piediluco  (1237  ft. ; 
11  M.  from  Temi ;  fares  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  50,  95  c),  while  the  main  road  fol- 
lows the  bank  of  the  lake  (rowing-boat  in  i/j hr.,  Vs-1  fc)  to  the  (40  min.) 
village  of  PitdUwo  (tolerable  inn),  with  its  ruined  castle  (Bocca;  1777  ft.). 


The  Railway  to  Ortb  intersects  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nera,  To 
the  right  on  the  hill  Ues  Cesi  (1433  ft.),  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Terni, 
with  remains  of  ancient  polygonal  walls  and  subterranean  grottoes. 
To  the  left,  CoUeacipoli  (781  ft.). 

66V2M.  yamir787ft.:  Alb.  Angela,  clean,  with  electric  light 
and  view  from  the  back-windows,  R,  lygfrO*  *^®  ancient  Umbrlan 
Nequinum,  the  Roman  iVamta,  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Nerva, 
Pope  John  XIII.  (965-72),  and  Erasmus  of  Narni,  surnamed  Gatta- 
melata,  the  well-known  ^condottiere'  (d.  1443).  Pop.  5200.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated,  ^2  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  station,  on  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
Nera,  at  the  point  where  the  river  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow 
ravine  to  the  Tiber  (omn.  up  75,  down  50  c).  The  old  castle  (^Bocea; 
1089  ft.)  is  now  a  prison.  —  The  Cathedral^  erected  in  the  13th 
cent.,  with  a  vestibule  of  1497,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Juvenalis,  the. 
first  bishop  (369),  contains  a  Renaissance  altar-recess,  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  15th  cent.  (2nd  chapel  on  the  right),  a  wooden  statue 
of  St.  Anthony  by  Vecchieita  (1475),  and  the  tombstone  of  Bishop 
Gormas  (1515;  3rd  chapel  on  the  left).  —  The  Town  Hall,  on  the 
facade  of  which  are  14th  cent,  sculptures,  contains  a  Coronation  of 
Mary  by  Ohirlandajo,  spoiled  by  retouching.  The  garden  of  the 
church  of  San  Bernardo  (wooden  statue  of  the  saint  in  the  interior, 
by  Veechietta')  affords  a  good  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Nera. 

From  Narni  to  Pirugia  via  Todi,  see  pp.  70,  69. 

From  Kami  a  road  leads  to  the  N.W.  (diligence  in  2  hrs.,  fare  2  fr.) 
to  the  (6  M.)  venerable,  and  finely  situated  Umbrian  mountain  -  town  of 
Amaliat  Lat.  Ameria  (1382  ft. ;  inn  outside  the  gate),  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  his  oration  Pro  Boscio  Amerino,  with  admirably  preserved  Cyclopean 
walls  and  other  antiquities. 

The  train  turns  towards  the  narrowing  valley  of  the  Neia,  and 
passes  close  to  the  so-called  Bridge  ofAugxistui  (on  the  left),  which 
spanned  the  river  immediately  below  Narni  in  three  huge  arches, 
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and  belonged  to  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  117),  leading  to  Bevagna 
(p.  77).  The  aich  next  to  the  left  bank,  60  ft.  in  height,  still  stands, 
bnt  of  the  two  others  only  the  piers  remain. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Nera ,  with  its 
beautiful  plantations  of  evergreen  oaks.  Beyond  (71  M.)  Nera  Mon- 
ioro  we  pass  through  two  tunnels,  and  then  (near  the  influx  of  the 
Nera)  cross  the  Tibet,  which  in  1860-70  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Papal  States.  —  Near  — 

77  M.  Orte  (^Bail,  Restaurant)  we  reach  the  main  line  from  Chiusi 
to  Rome  (see  p.  94). 

11.    From  Florence  to  Eome  vi&  (Arezzo )  Terontol^ 

and  Chiusi. 

1971/9  M.  Railway.  This  is  the  shortest  route  from  Florence  to  Borne. 
Express  in  5V«-T>/4  brs.  (fares  40  fr.  ao,  28  fr.  25,  18  fr.  86  c);  ordinary  tr»in 
in  11V»  hrs.  (fares  36  fr.  70  c,  25  fr.  70,  16  fr.  50  c.)?  no  change  of  car- 
riages. —  The  digression  from  Orte  (p.  94)  to  the  waterfalls  of  Temi  (p.  84) 
is  recommended  to  all  who  have  sufficient  time. 

From  Florence  to  Terontola,  76  M.,  see  pp.  44-53.  The  main 
line  to  Rome  diverges  to  the  right  (S.)  from  the  hranch-line  ^0  Pe- 
rugia, Assisi ,  and  Foligno,  and  at  first  skirts  the  W.  hank  of  the 
Traslmene  Lake  (oomp.  p.  63). 

82^2  M.  Castiglione  del  Lago,  lying  to  the  left  on  a  promontory 
(997  ft.)  extending  into  the  lake,  possesses  an  old  palazzo  of  the 
Duohi  della  Cornia,  built  hy  Galeazzo  Alessl. 

86^2  M.  PanicdUy  a  small  place  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  station, 
with  unimportant  frescoes  in  its  churches  by  Perugino  and  his  school. 
—  The  line  takes  a  W.  direction  and  joins  the  line  from  Siena  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana  (R.  6). 

93^2  M^'  ChixiBi.  —  The  Railway  Station  (good  Restaurant)  is  about 
IVs^M.  from  the  town,  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  'Posto^  (seat  In  a  carriage) 
to  the  town  1  fr.,  two  *p08ti*  1V«  f'« 

Hotels.  GoBONAf  outside  the  Porta  Romana,  R.  lV2-2Vs  fr-t  clean; 
Etbubia,  Pobsbnna,  Italia,  near  the  station,  plain.  —  Travellers  are 
cautioned  against  making  purchases  of  Etruscan  antiquities  at  Chiusi,  as 
'antiquities'*  from  Etruscan  tombs  are  largely  manufactured  here. 

Chittsi  (1305  ft. ;  5974  inhab.),  the  ancient  Clusiumy  one  of  the 
twelve'  Etruscan  federated  towns,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars 
against  Rome  and  as  the  headquarters  of  Porsenna,  was  fearfully 
devastated  by  malaria  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  only  in  later 
times,  after  the  Yal  di  Chiana  had  been  drained  (see  p.  50),  that 
the  town  recovered  from  these  disasters.  The  walls  are  mediaeval; 
a  few  relics  of  those  of  the  Etruscan  period  are  traceable  near  the 
cathedral,  outside  the  Porta  deUe  Torri.  A  walk  thence  round  the 
town  to  the  Porta  Romana,  also  called  Porta  di  San  Pietro,  aflTords 
pleasing  views  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  Chiana  Valley,  Cittk  della 
^leve,  the  mountains  of  Cetona,  to  the  N.  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  and 
'ntepulciano,  and  the  latter  town  Itself.    Under  the  town  extends 
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a,  tabyrinth  of  BubteFisnean  passsees  (inaccoaslble),  which  ptob4bl]r 
belonged  to  an  elaboiate  syBtem  o(  dialDB|;e,  as  tiie  indent  Ettiu- 
cana  excelled  in  vorkg  of  this  kind,  and  were  even  in  adiaace  ol 
manf  modem  nations. 

The  interesting  Musso  Etbcboo  (adm.  )/j  fr.),  in  a  new  building 
(1901)  Id  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  contains  a  valnable  nolleation  of 
objects  found  in  the  Etius- 
caD  tombs  around  Ohiuei, 
euoh  aa  -vaaes  (including 
some  curl0Q9  polyehrome 
uros),  dishes,  bronzes,  mtr- 
roi3,  sarcophagi,  and  eepe- 
cially  cinelary  nrns,  chieBy 
of  terracotU,  with  a  few  of 
aUbisterand  truBrtine-Tha 
rustodian  also  keeps  the  key 
of  the  Tombs  della  Scimmii 
(aea  below;  feeSfr.). 

The  Cathedral  of  Santa 
Muitiola  (recently  restored 
and  redecorated]  is  i  bas- 
ilica consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  with  eighteen  coi- 
□mns  of  unequal  thickness. 
In  the  left  aisle  is  the  tomb 
of  St.  Mustiola,  The  sacristy 
containl  a  mass -book  il- 
luminated with  admirable 

miniatures  ofthe  15th  cent.,  

chiefly  by  artists  of  the  Sie- 

nesa  school.    The  walls  of  Ibc  arcades  in  the  cathedral  sqnare  bear 

numerous  Etruscan  and  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  'Eteuscah  Tosbb,  sltnated  in  isolated  bills  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  t»wn,  are  the  great  attraction  of  Chlusi.  They  are 
dtstingnlabed  by  numbers  on  Che  above  map.  The  paths  to  the 
tombs  are  very  muddy  in  wet  weather.  If  time  is  short  only  the 
first  two  shoald  be  visited  (2  brs.  there  and  back;  csrr.  from  the 
station  5  fr.};  mi.  ths  Tomba  del  Granduca  (No.  2),  on  the  N.E., 
near  the  Siena  railway  (1  hr.),  owned  privately  (fee  '/j  fr.J,  and 
(20  min,  to  the  S.W.)  the  Tomha  dtlUi  Scimmia  (No.  1  ;  key ,  see 
above),  the  most  Important  of  all,  with  paintings  representing  glad- 
iatorial combats.  The  dilapidated  Tomba  del  Poggio  Gaitlla  {No.  3), 
which  was  formerly  supposed,  but  without  authority,  to  be  the 
ItiauioUum  of  Porsenna  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vatro,  is  3  M.  to 
the  N.S.W.  The  Tomba  dti  CappuccM  ^o.  4)  lies  to  the  N.E. 
and  the  Tomba  di  Vlgna  Orandt  (No.  5)  to  the  S. 
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Near  Simta  Caterina^  on  the  way  to  the  station,  are  small  cata- 
comhs  of  the  early-Christian  period,  and  near  them  a  Roman  tomb. 

A  diligence  plies  between  the  Ohiuai  rail,  ftotion  aod  (iVs  M.)  CUtit 
della  Pieve  (see  below)  in  1  hr.^  fare  l^/s  ^^-  (carr.  there  and  back  5  fr.). 

About  6  H.  to  the  8.W.  of  Chiusi  (diligence  in  2  hrs.,  V/7  fr.)  lies 
the  little  town  of  Barteano  (1879  ft.),  above  which  rises  an  ancient  castle. 
The  VUla  BargoQli  contains  a  collection  of  sarcophagi,  vases,  small  bronzes, 
and  other  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  admission  is 
courteously  granted.  —  About  2*/«  to  the  S.E.  of  Sarteano,  and  TVs  M.  to 
the  S.W.  of  Chiusi  (diligence  in  iVs  hr..  iVs  fr.)  lies  the  small  town  of 
Oetona ,  commanded  by  a  mediseval  castle  (1260  ft. ;  key  kept  below,  in 
the  town).  The  Palatto  Terrosi  contains  a  small  collection  of  antiquities 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  handsome  polychrome  and  richly 
gilded  urns  \  an  elephant^s  tusk  with  archaic  reliefs  from  the  Odyssey,  etc. 
(visitors  admitted  on  presenting  their  cards).  —  Picturesque  grounds  at 
the  back  of  the  palace. 

99 V2  M.  CitU  della  Pieve  (820  ft.).    The  town  (1666  ft  ;  Alb, 
del  FalconCj  Via  Pietro  Vanucci ;  diligence  and  carr.  from  Chiusi, 
see  above),  which  lies  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  (carriages  not  always  ob- 
tainable) has  6694  inhah.,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  Pietro  Vanucci, 
sumamed   Perugino  (comp.   p.  61).     It  possesses  several  Of  his 
pictures,  but  they  are  works  of  his  later  period,  hastily  painted  and 
chiefly  done  by  his  pupils,  as  the  master  apparently  deemed  his 
native  place  not  capable  of  appreciating  works  of  a  more  elaborate 
kind.  — -  The  Oratorio  del  DUciplinati,  or  Santa  Maria  dei  Bianchi 
(fee  72  ^0)  ^^  *^®  ^^*  Pietro  Vanucci  or  main  street,  contains  an 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  one  of  the  largest  pictures  by  Perugino.  Two 
letters  of  the  artist  from  Perugia  (1604)  are  shown  with  regard  to 
the  price  of  this  fresco,  reducing  it  from  200  to  75  ducats.    An  in- 
scription on  the  opposite  wall  marks  the  site  of  the  house  where 
Perugino  was  horn.  —  In  the  Cathedral  (interior  modernised)  is  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  (first  chapel  to  the  left),  and  in  the  choir  a  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Gervasius,  and  Protasius,  1613.    The 
picture  of  St.  Anthony  with  St  Paulus  Eremlta  and  St.  Marcellus  in 
San  Pietro,  belonged  originally  to  the  church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  All 
these  pictures  are  hy  Perugino.  —  Outside  the  S.  gate  is  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  dei  Servi ,  containing  remains  of  a  Crucifixion  by 
Perugino,  dating  from  1617.  —  A  road  (affording  fine  views)  leads 
towards  the  E.  to  Perugia  (p.  69;  ca,  31  M.). 

106  M.  FiculU;  the  village  (1433  ft.),,  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.E. 
II2V2  M,  Allerona.  Near  Orvieto  the  Chiana  falls  into  the  Paglia, 
a  turbulent  tributary  of  the  Tiber.  The  stratification  of  the  rock 
from  Chiusi  to  this  point  dates  from  the  tertiary  period,  and  shows 
clay,  marl ,  and  sandstone ,  while  at  Orvieto  the  volcanic  district 
begins,  of  which  the  central  point  is  the  lake  of  Bolsena  (p.  93). 

119  M.  Stat.  Orvieto  (407  ft.;  Rail.  Resteurant) ,  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town,  to  which  a  cable^tramway  (jFjft^- 
colore;  5  min.  ;.30c.),  612  yds.  in  length,  asceii^s  at  a  gradient  of 
2T:  100,  passing  throiigh  a  tunnel  under  the  Fortezza.  Hotel-omni- 
buses (1/2  ^r.)  wait  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cable-tramway. 
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-  OrrietO.  —  Hotels  (eomp.  p.  zrii).  Grahi>  HStsl  dbllb  Bbllb  Abti 
(PI.  a;  C,  3),  Corso  Cavour,  E.  3-6,  B.  !»/«,  d^j.  3,  D.  6  ftr.,  both  incij 
wine,  good;  Ai3.  Tobdi  A  Aqdila  Bianga  (PI.  b;  B,  3),  Via  Garibaldi, 
R.  from  2,  B.  Cd^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incT.  wine);  Italia  (PI.  c;  C,2),  Via 
del  Popolo  6,  GoBNBLio  (PI.  d;  G,  3),  Piazza  Ippolito  Scalzo  1,  at  both 
B.  lV2-2fr.;  Trattobia  dbl  Ddomo  (PI.  e;  G,  3),  Via  Umberto  Primo, 
clean,  B.  IVs  fr.  —  Ca/4  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

The  Witujff  Qyvieto  is  celebrated.  — J^o^PiUuyzM.JlQld  b7.^moiii,  near 
the  Cathedral.  —  About  S-B  hrs.  are  sufficient  for  a  hasty  visit  to  tlie  town. 

OrvUto  (1033  ft. ;  8220  inhab.),  a  small  town  and  episcopal  res- 
idence, on  an  isolated  tufa  lock  (the  perpendicular  sides  of  whicli 
are  partly  of  artificial  creation)  occupies  what  was  probably  the  site 
of  Volsinii^  one  of  the  twelve  capitals  of  the  Etruscan  League.  Vol- 
sinii,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  B.C.  280 
by  the  Romans,  who  are  said  to  have  carried  off  2000  statues.  The 
wealth  of  the  ancient  town  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
numerous  vases,  trinkets,  and  statues.  A  new  town,  the  Vrbibentum 
of  Procopius ,  arose  on  the  site ,  and  was  called  Vrba  Vetus  at  a 
very  early  period,  whence  is  derived  its  modern  name.  In  the 
middle  ages  It  was  a  great  stronghold  of  the  Guelphs,  and  often 
afforded  refuge  to  the  popes. 

From  the  £.  entrance  to  the  town,  where  the  terminus  of  the 
cable-tramway  is  situated,  near  the  old  castle  mentioned  at  p.  92, 
runs  the  Corso  Cavour ^  the  principal  street  of  Orvieto.  Two  med- 
iaeval towers  rise  in  this  street ;  opposite  the  first  (Torre  del  Moro) 
is  the  Yia  Umberto  Primo,  leading  straight  to  the  Piazza  Santa 
Maria  with  the  far-famed  — 

♦♦Cathedral  (PI.  1 ;  G,  3 ;  closed  1-3),  a  magnificent  example 
of  the*T{aITan*Tj^othic  style,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  ediflced 
in  Italy,  founded  in  consequence  of  the  'Miracle  of  Bolsena'  (comp. 
p.  93).  The  building  was  begun  about^l285,  perhaps  by  Amolfo 
di  CamhiOj  and  the  work  progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  1309  Bishop 
Guido  di  Farnese  was  able  to  read  the  first  mass  in  the  cturch.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  transept  and  rectangular  choir. 
It  is  114^2  yds-  long  and  36  yds.  wide,  and,  like  the  cathedrals  of 
Florence  and  Siena,  is  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
white  stone  (basalt  and  limestone).  This  cathedral,  like  those  in 
other  towns,  once  constituted  a  great  arena  for  the  display  of  artistic 
skill.  The  guardians  of  the  building  were  unwearied  in  providing 
for  its  ornamentation,  and  like  the  curators  of  modern  museums  who 
are  zealous  to  secure  works  by  the  best  artists,  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  first  masters  of  the  day  for  the 
embellishment  of  their  church. 

The  ♦Facade,  with  its  three  gables,  44  yds.  wide  iHd  160  ft. 
high,  is^gorgeously  enriched  with  sculptures  and  (freely  restored) 
mosaics,  and  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  'polychrome' 
monument  in  existence.  Though  it  was  bgijun  in  1310  under  the 
supervision  and  according  to  the  plans  of  JCorenzo'TBCSnrdni  of  Siena, 
its  upper  part  was  not  finished  until  the  16th  century. 
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The  excellent  Bas-Relibfs  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  piUars,  which  in 
many  respefffefsre'  characteristic  of  the  transitional  style  preceding  tlie 
Renaissance,  represent  scenes  from  the  Old  andXew  Testament:  1st  pillar 
to  the  left,  from  the  Creation  down  to  Tubal  Cain;  2nd,  Abraham,  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Virgin  j  3rd,  History  of  Christ  and  Mary  -,  4th,  Last  Judgment 
with  Paradise  and  Hell ;  above  are  the  bronze  emblems  of  the  Evangelists , 
by  Lor.  Maitani.  Above  the  principal  portal,  a  Madonna  under  a  canopy, 
in  marble,  wrongly  attributed  to  Andrea  Pisano.  On  the  margin  of  the 
large  square  panel,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  rose-window,  are  marble 
statues  of  prophets  and  (above)  Apostles,  by  Raffaello  da  Montehtpo  (1560 

et  seq.). 

Above  the  doors  and  in  the  three  pointed  gables  are  Mosaics  on  a 
golden  ground,  of  various  periods  (14-19th  cent.):  Annunciation,  IT'u.p- 
tials  of  the  Virgin,  Baptism  of  Christ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  the 
last,  the  principal  picture,  is  the  topmost. 

TJie*Interior  has  been  admirably  restored.  It  is  constructed,  like  that 
of  fhe'^iena  ealhedral,  of  alternate  layers  of  dark  and  light  stone  (black 
basalt  and  greyish-yellow  limestone  from  the  vicinity).  On  each  side  four 
columns  and  two  pillars  separate  the  nave,  which  is  131  ft.  in  height,  from 
the  lower  aisles.  Above  the  round- arched  arcades  is  a  jjallery ,  ^adorn^ 
with  rich  carving.  'The  windows  are  pointed,  the  lower  parTs'being  fitted 
with  translucent  alabaster,  the  upper  with  stained  glass.  The  visible 
frafire-work  of  the  roof  was.  formerly  richly  ornamented. 

In  the  LigKL-AisLE,  a  Madonna,  a  fresco  hy  Gentile  da  Fdbriano  (li26; 
much  damaged)i''TJear  the  main  entrance  stands  a  fine  marble  font,  the 
lower  part  by  Fiero  and  Jacopo  di  Piero  (1402-3),  the  upper  by  Sano  di 
Maiteo  (1^).  —  In  the  Kavb,  to  the  right,  a  fine  marble  holy-water  basin 
by  Ant.  Federighi  (1461-56;  p.  26).  —  In  the  Choib,  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin  by  Ugolino  di  Ftete  d'Jlario  and  Pietro  di  Puecio;  in  the  corner 
on  the  right,  Annunciation  and  Visitation,  by  Ant.  da  Viterbo,  a  pupil  of 
PInturicchio.  On  each  side  is  an  altar  by  Sammicheli  of  Verona  (1621  A 
1528),  with  reliefs  in  marble  by  Mosca:  on  the  left,  Visitation  of  Hary;  to 
the  right.  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Right  Trma^p.  The  **CAprBLLA  Nuova  Cbe§t  light  in  the  morning),  con- 
taintBg^'a  miraculous  image""6TfBe*Tifgin  (Madonna  di'S'dn  ^nWo),  occupies 
an  important  page  in  the  annals  of  Italian  art.  Don  Francesco  di  Barone, 
the  superintendent  of  the  cathedral-mosaics,  having  heard  that  the  'famous 
painter  and  monk'  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  was  not  engaged  during  the  summer 
in  Rome  (where  he  had  been  working  at  the  Vatican),  invited  him  to 
Orvieto,  and  secured  his  services  for  the  decoration  of  the  chapel.  In  1447 
Fra  Angelico  accordingly  worked  here,  but  for  three  months  only,  during 
which  time  he  executed  two  panels  of  the  vaulting  above  the  altar 
representing  Christ  in  the  glory  as  Judge,  and  prophets  to  the  right.  No- 
thing  more  was  done  till  1^^9-16(X2,  when  the  work  was  continued  and  com- 
pleted by  Luca  Signorelliy  whose  mural  paintings  are  the  chief  attraction 
here.  The  first  painting  on  the  left  wall  shows  the  overthrow  of  Anti- 
christ, who  is  represented  in  the  foregrotmd,  preaching ;  tradition  has  it 
that  the  two  devout  figures,  in  the  comer  to  the  left,  are  portraits  of 
Signorelli  and  Fra  Angelico.  The  spaces  on  the  entrance-wall  have  been 
skilfully  covered  with  representations  of  the  symbols  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
and  the  Death  of  the  Two  Witnesses  (to  the  right,  as  we  look  towards 
the  entrance),  and  the  Destruction  of  the  World  by  fire  (to  the  left).  — 
Kext  in  order  are  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  and  the  Punishment  of 
the  Condemned;  then,  on  the  wall  of  the  altar,  (right)  the  Condemned 
descending  into  Hell,  and  (}eU)  the  Blessed  ascending  into  Heaven,  and 
lastly,  adjoining  the  picture  of  Antichrist,  Paradise.  —  Below  these  are 
medallions  of  poets  of  the  future  life,  surrounded  with  scenes  from  their 
works.  On  the  ceiling :  Apostles,  angels  with  the  instruments  of  the  Pas- 
sion, patriarchs  and  church-fathers,  virgins  and  martyrs.  —  These  paint- 
ings are  the, m.Qst  important  work  produced  during  the  15th 'century.  tS 
the  mastery  of  iform,  in  the  boldness' of  motion  and  of  foreshortening,  and 
in  the  acquaintance  with  the  nude,  Signorelli  is  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  comparison  with  Michael  Angelo,  who,  accordfin'g  to  Vasari,  borrowed 
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several  motive«  from  tbese  works  for  his  LMt  Jadgment  In  the  Slxtine 
Chapel.  •«-  Signorelli  also  painted  the  fine  Entombment  in  tJie  niche  behind 
the  Vittk  of  Seaha  (1572).  '  '  -' 

Opposite,  in  the  Left  Transept^  is  the  Cappklla  dbi;,  Gokporalb,  where, 
behind  the  principal  altar ,  is  a  Canopy  of  marble  mosaic,  containing  a 
gilver  relignary,  in  which  Is  preserved  the  blood-stained  ohalice-cloth 
(fiOl^UralBX'  lS9finected  with  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  (p.  93).  The  reliquary, 
executed  by  Ugolino  di  Maestro  Vieri  of  Siena  in  1337,  and  resembline  in  form 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  is  aboai4Vxft.  broad,  2  ft.  high,  and  440  lbs.  in 
w^eight.  The  Passion  and  the  'Jttiracle^  are  represented  on  it  in  transparent 
enamel;  it  is  exhibited  to  the  public  on  Corpus  Ghristi  and  on  Easter 
Day,  but  at  other  times  it  is  shown  only  by  special  permission.  Modernised 
frescoes  of  the  'Miracle  of  Bolsena'  by  Ugolino  di  PreU  Ilario  (1857-64). 
Over  the  altar  on  the  left,  a  Madonna  by  lAppo  Afemmi. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  Opera  del  Duomo  (PI.  2;  C,S). 
Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  right,  behind,  are  the  Palazzo  Ves- 
cgv3gTri641  and,  more  in  front,  the  — 

P^Azzo  T>m  Fapi  or  PaloAto  Solianp  (PI.  0,  D,  3),  founded  by 
Pope  Boniface  Vin.  in  129Brand  recently  restored.  The  large  hall 
on  the  first  floor  contains. the  Museo  Civifio,  the  mediaeval  works  ot 
art  in  which  belong  to  the  Op^d'del Dtwmo.  Director,*/.  C.  Franci, 
Tickets  (1  fr.)  are  obtained  at  Armoni's  photograph^shop  (p.  89). 
A  catalogue  is  being  prepared. 

The  top  row  of  pictures  consists  of  twelve  paintings  (taken  from  the 
Duomo)  by  Muziano^  the  brothers  Zucehero,  and  other  painters  of  the 
16-17th  cent.  \  the  drawings  between  are  by  artists  of  the  Bolognese  school, 
brought  from  the  Palazzo  Gualteria.  Among  them :  Luca  Signorelli^  Portraits 
of  the  artist  and  the  chamberlain  mc.  Franceschi  (fresco-sketch  executed 
before  1600),  Mary  Magdalen  (1504)-,  Ant.  da  Viterbo^  Madonna;  Simone 
Martini^  Madonna  and  saints  (1320),  Madonna  and  the  Bishop  of  Savona. 
The  statues  of  Apostles,  by  Mosea,  Sealza^^  ^oH,  Oiovattni  da  Bologna^  etc., 
were  formerly  in  the  cathedral.  -^  In  the -middle:  an  Annunciation,  two 
statues  by  Jifocchi,  and  two  wooden  statues  by  Friedrieh  von  Freiburg  (lith 
cent.);  fine  statue  of  the  Madonna  by  Nino  Pisano  (the  paint  still  adheres 
in  places);  a  grecious  reli<m$iry  by  Ugolino  di  Maestro  Vieri  and  Viva  di 
Siena ;  antepen7ia.  —  The  Etbdscan  Collection  contains  weapons,  bron- 
zes, pottery,  etc.,  from  the  Etruscan  Necropolis  (p.  92).  Plan  of  the  exca- 
▼ations.  Reconstruction  of  an  early-Etmscan  grave.  Architectural  orna- 
ments in  terracotta,  from  a  Roman  temple,  the  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  in  a  new  street  near  the  Giardino  Pubblico.  —  On  the  farther 
wall:  Ces.  Fraeassinij  Raising  of  Totila's  siege  of  Orvieto  (1866).  Jg^low 
are  two  fine  designs  on  parchment  for  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  (one, 
prbbkbly  fh'e  older,  showing  only  a  single  gable)  and  a  sketch  (also  on 
parchment)  for  a  pulpit,  which  was  never  completed.^ 

In  the  street  behind  the  Pal.  dei  Papi  is  the  Palazzo  Marsciano 
(*Ufflzi  Finanziari'),  by  Ant.  da  SangaUo  the  Younger.  * 

The  Corso  Cavour  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  Vlttorio  Emanuele^ 
with  the  Palazzo  del  Comune  (PI.  4;  B,  3),  dating  from  the  12th  cent. 
andre8to"red  in  the  14th,  ££e  still nnfinished  facade  of  whicEwas  re- 
newed by  Scalza  in  1585.  The  first  floor  contains  a  fresco  by  Ant.  da 
Viterho  (St.  Sebastian).  —  Adjacent  is  the  church  of  ^anf  Andrea 
(PI.  3 }  B,  3),  with  a  twelve-sided  tower  of  the  1  Tfh  cent,  and  a  restored 
facade.  In  tlnrtnterloir  are  paintings  o^  ihe  14th  and  16th  cent., 
and  a  late-Gothic  pulpit,  the  ornamentation  on  the  ba^  of  which 
dates  from  tie  tJth  century.  - —  Farther  to  the  N.W.,  by  the  Via 
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Malabranoa,  is  8an  Oiovenale  (PI.  6;  A,  B,  3),  an  11th  cent,  clinrch, 
with early-QofBcoholr'altM  of  1170,  and  tngjaentB  of  old  ftrea- 
coes  by  Gnilelmas  de  Grua  (1312  and  1399;  entrance  in  the  Via 
Volsinil,  to  the  left).  " 

We  now  retam  and  proceed  from  the  Gorso  Gavonr  to  the  left  to 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  the  Pal,  del  Povglo  or  del  Capit^^py  the 
rear  of  which  is  interesting  (l^th^cenCjr— Passing'thronglT  the  arch- 
wSy  aiiff  then  taking  the  Via  degli  Orti  to  the  right  and  the  Vicolo 
degli  Orti  to  the  left,  we  reach  8an  Domefiico  (PI.  6  j  0,  2).  In  the 
t  of  this  chnrch  is  tfie  monument  of. Cjxdinal  de  Braye 
"'by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio ;  the  crypt  was  bnllt  by  8ammi- 
(1618-23).  ' —mmmm. 

The  Fortresi^  constmcted  by  Cardinal  Albomoz  in  1364,  and  sltn- 
ated  at  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  town  (p.  88),  has  been  converted 
into  a  garden  rflne^yj[g2<^^  "^^^  ^^  amphitheatre  for  public  perform- 
ances. —  The  custodian  keeps  the  key  of  the  famous  adjacent  well, 
II  Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  which  was  begun  by  AfU.  da  SangaXlo  tiW 
Yovnger  in  1527,  and  completed  by  Mosea  inTZST.  It' is  partly 
hewn  in  the  tnfa  rock,  partly  built  of  masonry,  and  is  200  ft.  deep 
and  42  ft.  wide.  The  bottom  touches  the  tertiary  marl  below  the 
tufa  rock.  Two  separate  spiral  staircases  wind  round  the  shaft;  the 
water-carrying  asses  descended  by  one  and  ascended  by  the  other 
(fee  60  c.;  248  steps). 

Tie  windinff  road  between  the  town  and  the  f2V2  M.)  station 
passes  about  200  paces  to  the  right  of  an  extensive  Etruscan 
Nbobs£OI43}  discovered  byRicoardo  Mancini  in  187r(cbmp.  ¥lA« 
B,  2).  The  tombs  date  chiefly  from  the  5th  cent.  B.  G.,  and  some  of 
them  were  found  intact.  Their  facades,  as  elsewhere,  are  constructed 
of  three  large  stones,  two  of  which,  placed  nearly  upright,  are  roofed 
by  the  third.  Adjoining  the  entrance  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
deceased  in  the  ancient  Etruscan  character.  The  inner  chamber  is 
square  in  form,  and  covered  with  the  primitive  kind  of  vaulting  in 
which  the  stones  (tufa)  are  laid  horizontally,  each  overlapping  the 
one  below  it.  The  tombs  contained  many  painted  vases,  of  Qreek, 
and  particularly  of  Corinthian  and  Attic  workmanship,  and  articles 
of  native  manufacture,  the  most  important  being  black  terracotta 
vases  with  stamped  patterns  (now  in  the  Museo  Civico,  p.  91). 

Signer  Maacini  (Gorso  Gavonr,  No.  85)  and  Coant  Eug.  Faina  (opposite 
the  cathedral)  alsO  possess  collections  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  to  which 
visitors  are  politely  admitted.  An  iron  gate,  with  an  inscription  (near  the 
Fontana  delle  Gonce.  PI.  A,  2),  leads  to  the  Totnbe  Mancini  (belonging  to 
Sig.  Mancini),  one  or  which  retains  its  original  contents. 

Aboat  1^'s  M.  beyond  the  Porta  Bomana  (PI.  B,  3)  ia  rAbbadtOy  the 
ruined  abbey-church  of  San  Severo,  dating  from  the  lith  century. 

Fbom  OnviBTO  TO  BoifSENA,  12  M.  (one-horse  carr.  in  about 
3  hrs.,  10-12  ftr.;  bargain  beforehand).  —  Quitting  Orvieto  by  the 
Porta  Romana  (PI.  B,  3),  the  road  at  first  descends  into  the  valley 
but  soon  re-ascends  with  many  windings  (flue  retrospect  of  the  tovm) 
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thTonglx  a  well-cultiyated  dlBtrict  and  up  the  tame  declivity  of  an 
extinct  volcano  (see  below).  Finally  we  descend  abruptly  by  the 
margin  of  the  so-called  crater  to  — 

BoUena  (1140  ft. ;  Stella,  in  the  main  street),  a  little  town  with 
3288  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  the  lake, 
a  little  below  the  site  of  Volsinii  Novi,  which  arose  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  older  Volsinii  (p.  89).  The  present  town  contains 
inscriptions,  columns,  and  sculptures  of  this  Roman  munlcipium. 
The  Museo  Comunale,  in  the  Piazza,  contains  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
with  the  triumph  of  Bacchus.  The  ruins  are  reached  in  a  few  min- 
utes by  an  antique  causeway  of  basalt.    Beautiful  view  of  the  lake. 

The  church  of  Santa  Criatina  was  founded  in  the  11th  cent,  and 
embellished  with  its  fine  Renaissance  facade  by  Cardinal  Giov. 
Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  about  1500.  Above  the  doors  are 

two  terracotta  reliefs  by  Andrea  deUa  Rohhia, 

Intbbior.  To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  a  bast  of  Santa  Lucia,  of  the 
school  of  the  RohbiOy  beneath  a  wooden  cmcifix  of  the  14th  centary.  A 
portal  in  the  left  aisle  dates  from  the  11th  cent.;  the  relief  represents 
the  Five  Wise  Virgins  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Beneath  the 
church,  in  the  space  before  the  entrance  to  the  CataeonSi,,  stands  a  terra- 
cotta sJtar,  of  the  school  of  the  Robbia ;  to  the  right,  above  the  stone 
with  which  St.  Christina,  a  maiden  of  Bolsena,  was  drowned  in  2T8,  is 
the  Attcw  del  Mbraeolo  (see  below),  beneath  a  canopy  of  the  8th  century. 
Adjacent  is  the  T9mX>  of  the  Saint,  below  a  modern  canopy.  Several  good 
frescoes  have  recently  been  discovered  here  under  the  whitewash.  —  The 
cur^  also  keeps  the  key  of.  a  small  Museumf  with  inscriptions  and  glass 
vessels  from  the  catacombs,  Longohard  antiquities,  and  a  terracotta  statue 
of  St.  Christina,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

The  ^'Miracle  of  Bol$€na\  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  fresco  by  Raphael  in 
the  Vatican  (p.  34.0),  occurred  in  1263.  A  Bohemian  priest,  who  was  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ,  was  convinced  of  its 
truth  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  drops  of  blood  on  the  host  which  he 
had  just  consecrated.  In  commemoration  of  this  Pope  Urban  IV.  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini  in  1264  and  ordered  the  erection 
of  the  superb  cathedral  of  Orvieto  (p.  89). 

The  remains  of  an   ancient  Amphitheatre  are  preserved  about 

1^2  M.  from  the  town. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena,  the  ancient  Lactu  Vulsiniensis,  1000  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  71  sq.  M.  in  area,  27  M.  in  circum- 
ference, and  480  ft.  deep,  is  the  central  point  of  a  volcanic  district  not 
inferior  in  size  to  that  of  Mt.  Etna.  More  than  800  square  miles  of  country, 
stretching  from  Orvieto  almost  to  the  sea,  are  covered  with  its  eruptive 
tufa.  Numerous  streams  of  lava  flowed  down  to  the  W.  and  lif.W.,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  true  cone  was  ever  formed.  The  lake-bed,  in- 
stead of  being  a  crater,  is  more  probably  the  result  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  earth^s  crust  into  the  subterranean  hollow,  whence  the  volcanic  matter 
was  ejected.  Lateral  craters  are  found  near  Valentano,  in  the  W.,  near 
Montedascone  and  the  island  of  Hartana  (see  below),  in  the  S.E.,  and  at 
other  points.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish  (its  eels  are  mentioned  by  Dante, 
Purg.  xxrv.  24) ;  but  the  banks,  especially  on  the  W.  side,  are  bleak  and 
deserted,  owing  to  the  malaria,  which  is  not  easily  dispersed  by  the  wind 
from  the  confined  basin  of  the  lake.  It  finds  an  outlet  to  the  sea  in  the 
Marta  (p.  98).  The  monotony  of  the  surface  is  relieved  by  the  two  pictur- 
esque islands  of  Biseutina  (1184  ft.)  and  Martana  (1288  ft.).  On  the  latter, 
with  consists  of  a  horseshoe-shaped  crater,  Amalasuntha,  Queen  of  the 
Ooths,  the  only  daughter  of  Theodoric  the  Oreat,  was  imprisoned  in  534 
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and  afterwards  strangled  whilst  bathing,  hy  order  of  her  cousin  Theodatus, 
whom  she  had  elevated  to  the  rank  of  co-regent.  The  church  in  the 
Island  of  Bisentina  was  erected  by  the  Farnese  family  and  embellished  by 
the  Carracci.    It  contains  the  relics  of  St.  Christina. 

From  Bolsena  the  road  leads  towards  the  8.^  at  first  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake,  then  partly  by  a  steep  ascent,  to  (Ti/z  M.)  MonUflascone  (p.  97 ; 
diligence  in  2V2  hrs.)  fare  2  fr.). 


The  Railway  fbom  Obvibto  to  Obte  and  Rome  reaches  the 
wooded  valley  of  the  Tiber  ^  the  broad,  stony  bed  of  which  bears 
traces  of  numerous  inundations,  and  forms  at  this  point  the  demar- 
cation between  the  volcanic  districts  of  Etruria  and  the  Apennines. 
Two  tunnels.  To  the  left  lies  Baschi,  126  M.  Castiglione  in  Teverina. 
The  river  is  crossed.  131  M.  Alviano, 

137  M.  Attigliano  (Buffet),  the  junction  for  Viterbo,  p.  97. 

I4OV2  M.  Bassano  in  Teverina,  on  a  hill  (1000  ft.)  to  the  right 

(IV2  M.). 

The  small  marshy  Lake  of  Bassanoy  formerly  Lacus  VadimoniSy  is  famous 
in  ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  the  great  victories  of  the  Romans  over 
the  Etruscans,  B.C.  309  and  283.  Pliny  the  Younger  (Ep.  viii.  20)  has 
described  the  lake  with  its  'floating  i8lands\  —  About  3  M.  farther  to  the 
W.W.  is  Bomarzo  (863  ft.),  the  ancient  PoHmartiumy  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  precipitous  rock,  where  numerous  tombs  of  the  Etruscan  and  Roman 
period  have  been  found. 

The  train  passes  through  two  tunnels,  and  reaches  — 

144  M.  Orte  (*Rail.  Restaurant),  where  the  railway  from  Foligno 
(Perugia  and  Anconaj  R.  10)  unites  with  the  main  line.  The  high- 
lying  town  (440  ft.),  about  2  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  ancient  Horta,  but 
presents  no  object  of  interest  beyond  its  situation.   Pop.  4397. 

The  train  descends  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  right  bank. 
The  lofty  and  indented  ridge  of  Mount  Soracte  (p.  96)  becomes 
visible,  at  first  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  lie  San  Vito  and  Otricoli,  the  latter  a  small 
place  6  M.  distant  from  Orte,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ocriculum, 
where  numerous  antiquities  (p.  362,  etc.)  have  been  excavated.  — 
149  M.  Oallese.  Farther  on,  high  above  the  left  bank,  is  the  small 
town  of  Magliano  Sabino  (see  below). 

152y2M.  Civith  CasteUana  Station,  situsiied  neai  Borghetto,  with 
a  ruined  castle  on  the  height  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is  the  Ponte 
Felice  (see  below). 

The  following  is  an  attractive  day^s  excursion.  From  the  statiqn  (carr. 
to  Galvi  in  3  hrs. ;  diligence  to  Magliano  Sabino  in  1  hr.,  fare  1  fr.),  we 
proceed  to  the  "S.E.  by  the  Otricoli  (see  above)  and  Kami  (p.  85)  road. 
This  crosses  tbe  Tiber  by  the  handsome  Ponte  Felice,  formerly  of  great 
importance  for  the  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  N.E.  provinces;  it  was 
built  by  Augustus  for  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  117)  and  reconstructed  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1589.  After  2  M.  a  road,  diverging  to  the  right,  leads  to  (3  M.) 
MagUano  Sabino  (728  ft.)  and  (10  M.)  Calvi  (1315  ft.).  From  Galvi  we  ascend 
(with  guide)  to  (2  hrs.)  the  top  of  Monte  San  Pancrazio  (3370  ft. ;  chapel), 
a  fine  point  of  view.  Thence  we  descend  via  the  convent  of  Lo  Speco 
(rfmts.)  and  SiieU  to  (41/2  hrs.)  Nam*  (p.  65).  The  finest  point  of  the  descent 
is  the  ravine  of  Vaedano.  We  reach  the  above-mentioned  road  about  2^/t  M. 
from  Kami)  it  enters  the  town  below  the  castle. 
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The  station  of  Civit^  Castellana  lies  about  5  M.  from  the  town 
(carriages  at  the  station;  omnibus  in  li/2^r.,  fare  1  fr.).  The  road 
ascends  over  tufa  rocks  and  crosses  a  lava-stream  which  once  flowed 
from  the  Lago  di  Vico  (p.  101).  A  bridge,  erected  by  Clement  XI. 
in  1707  (restored  in  1862),  carries  the  road  into  the  town  across  a 
ravine,  130  ft,  in  depth. 

ClTitli  Castellana  (476  ft. ;  Alb,  Natalucciy  good  cuisine),  with 
5132  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  W.  end  of  an  isolated 
tufa  plateau,  bounded  on  either  side  by  affluents  of  the  Treia.  On 
this  plateau  once  stood  Falerii,  the  town  of  the  Falisci,  an  important 
centre  of  S.  Etruria,  which  was  captured  by  Camillus  in  B.C.  396 
and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  241.  The  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  the  Roman  Falerium  Novum  (see  below),  a  much  less 
strong  fortification,  but  they  returned  in  the  8th  or  9th  century 
to  the  site  of  the  original  town.  The  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria 
possesses  a  handsome  portico  erected  (according  to  the  inscription) 
in  1210,  by  Laurentius  RomanuSj  his  son  Jacobus,  and  his  grand- 
son  Cosmos ;  the  bust  in  mosaic  of  Christ  over  the  door  to  the  right 
is  by  Jacobus;  the  interior  was  modernised  in  1736-40.  A  flight 
of  steps  descends  on  the  left  of  the  high-altar  to  a  crypt  supported 
by  columns  (partly  ancient),  and  containing  two  Renaissance  altars 
presented  by  Roderigo  Borgia;  the  choir-screens,  with  elaborate 
cosmatesque  ornamentation,  are  now  built  into  the  wall  in  an  ad- 
joining chamber.  —  The  Citadel^  erected  by  Alexander  YI.  in  1494- 
1600  from  a  design  by  Ant,  da  Sangallo  the  Elder ^  was  enlarged  by 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X ;  in  the  court  is  a  marble  relief  of  Christ, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  is  a  likeness  of  CsBsar  Borgia.  In  the 
deep  ravines  by  which  the  town  is  enclosed  and  at  other  points  in 
the  vicinity  a  few  fragments  of  ancient  walls  and  numerous  Etruscan 
tombs  hewn  in  the  rock  are  preserved.  —  At  the  highest  point  of 
the  old  town  district,  in  the  Contrada  Lo  Scasato,  to  the  E.,  are  the 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  Temple  discovered  in  1888;  while  others 
were  unearthed  in  the  Contrada  Celle,  in  the  valley  to  the  N.E., 
and  (1901)  in  the  valley  of  the  Fosso  Maggiore,  to  the  N.W.;  the 
last-mentioned  perhaps  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Mercury. 

Ffioiit  CiviTA  GASTBLLAiirA  TO  THE  BuiNS  OF  Falerii  (* Filer!') ,  2V2  M. 
to  the  N.W.  JProm  the  under-mentioned  road  to  Kepi  a  carriage-road 
diverges  after  1/4  M.  to  tlie  left,  and  crosses  first  the  valley  of  the  Fosso 
Maggiore,  then,  about  V2  ^*  before  reaching  Falerii,  that  of  the  Bio  del 
Purgatorio,  witli  its  namerous  rock-tombs.  The  town  of  FcUeriwn  Novum 
or  Colonia  Junonia,  founded  by  the  Romans  about  240  B.C.  (see  above), 
was  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle;  the  well-preserved  walls,  IV2  M.  in 
circumference,  are  protected  by  square  towers  and  pietced  by  gates,  of 
which  the  Porta  di  Oiove^  on  the  W.,  and  the  Porta  del  Bote,  on  the  S.E., 
are  worthy  of  a  visit.  Near  the  latter  are  the  theatre  (of  Roman  con- 
struction), the  piscina,  and  what  is  regarded  as  the  forum,  at  the  back  of 
the  theatre.  At  the  Porta  di  Giove,  within  the  walls,  is  the  interesting  ruin 
of  the  abbey-church  of  SatUa  Maria,  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  nave, 
antique'  columns. 

Fbom  Givrri  Castellana  to  Sosagtb:  there  and  back  about  7  hrs.  A 
good  road  (one-horse  carriage,  6-8  fr.,  in  about  2hra.\  diligence  in  3  hrr 
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1  fr.  \  on  foot  31/2  brs.)  leads  to  8anC  OrtiU  (i35S  ft. ;  modest  tr»ttorie  and 
night-quarters  near  the  gate),  a  Tillage  about  1  hr.  from  the  summit. 

Soracte,  mentioned  by  Horace  (Garm.  i.  9:  Vide*  ul  alia  Mtet  nivt 
eandidum  Soracte)  and  Virgil  (iEn.  xi.  785:  Summe  deum  saneti  eustos  80 • 
raetis  Apollo)^  is  a  limestone  ridge,  a  fragment  of  a  former  chain  of  the 
Apennines  (continued  towards  the  N.  by  Mte.  Getona,  p.  44)  which  was 
overwhelmed  in  the  volcanic  upheaval  of  this  region.  It  descends  pre- 
cipitously on  both  sides ,  extending  SVa  M.  from  K. W.  to  8.  B. ,  and 
culminating  in  several  peaks.  On  the  slope  which  gradually  descends  to- 
wards the  S.  £.  is  situated  Sanf  Oreste.  Leaving  the  village  to  the  right, 
the  stony  path  ascends  gradually  to  the  left,  and  in  */i  hr.  reaches  the 
monastery  of  San  Bilvestro  (2086  ft. ;  bread  and  wine  may  be  had),  founded 
in  746  by  Garloman,  son  of  Gharles  Martel  and  brother  of  Pepin.  The 
central  and  highest  summit  (2266  ft.),  with  the  church  of  8an  Bihestro  and 
a  small  disused  monastery,  may  be  reached  in  6-6  minutes  more.  In  an- 
cient times  a  temple  of  Apollo  occupied  this  site.  The  *View,  uninter- 
rupted in  every  direction,  embraces  several  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Gentral 
Apennines,  the  Sabine,  Volscian,  and  Alban  Mta.,  the  sea  (to  the  W.),  the 
Lago  di  Bracciano,  and  the  Giminian  Forest  (to  the  N.).  —  A  footpath 
descends  from  Sant*  Oreste  to  (3  hrs.)  Btimigliano  (see  below),  about  I1/2  H. 
short  of  which  we  are  ferried  across  the  Tiber  (10  c.).'  8timigIiano  may 
also  be  reached  by  an  open  mule-drawn  {car  (carrella)  on  rails,  which 
occasionally  runs  from  the  foot  of  a  disused  cable-tramway  connected  with 
on  old  limestone-quarry  about  l>/2  M.  from  Sanf  Oreste.  This  may  be 
chartered  at  any  time  for  5  £r.  *,  enquiries  should  be  made  at  Sant"  Oreste 
or  from  the  station-master  at  Stiroigliano. 

The  Givita  Gastellana  road  next  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  (71/2  M.)  Nepi 
(diligence  in  IV2  hr.,  fare  1  fr.),  finally  crossing  the  Rio  FalUco  by  means 
of  a  handsome  viaduct.  A  more  direct  footpath  (51/2  H.)  crosses  the  Fosso 
delV  Itola  to  the  S.  and  then  follows  the  heights.  About  3V2  U.  from 
Givita  Gastellana  this  latter  route  passes  the  village  of  Castel  Sanf  Elia. 
The  ancient  church  of  SanC  Blia^  built  about  1000  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Diana  and  restored  by  Pius  IX.,  contains  rude  frescoes  of  the  11th  cent, 
(keys  kept  by  the  sindaco  and  by  the  Frati  del  Santaario,  above  the  church). 
The  footpath  joins  the  road  at  the  entrance  to  the  town. 

Kepi  (TUaliano  BrwneUCi  and  CrivellarVi  Imu)^  with  2973  inhab.,  the 
Etruscan  Nepett  or  Nepet^  afterwards  jYepe,  is  now  an  episcopal  seat  and 
surrounded  by  mediseval  walls  and  towers.  The  elegant  Renaissance 
Palazzo  Municipaie^  in  the  market-place,  contains  a  few  Roman  sculptures 
and  inscriptions.  The  Cattedrale  dates  from  the  11th  cent.,  but  its  crypt 
is  older.  The  picturesque  ruined  Castello^  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  rebuilt  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder  in  1499 
for  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  restored  by  Paul  III.  Lucretia  Borgia  resided 
here  in  1500  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  Below  the  castle,  near 
the  Porta  Bomana,  are  some  squared  blocks  of  tufa  belonging  to  Etrtt»can 
Walls.  —  About  6  M.  farther  to  the  W.  lies  Sutri  (p.  102). 

As  the  train  proceeds,  OivitJi  Gastellana  (p.  95)  becomes  visible 
for  a  short  time  to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  —  161  M.  Stimigliano  (I*ocanda  and  Osteria  della  Posta, 
at  the  station)  and  (165  M.)  Poggio  Mirteto  are  both  situated  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Sabina,  where  olive-trees  abound. 
From  Stimigliano  to  the  top  of  Soracte,  see  above.  —  172^2  W[» 
Fara  Sabina. 

A  catriage-road  ascends  to  the  N.E.  through  the  valley  of  the  Fosso 
Gorese  to  (10  H.)  Fara  in  SaUna  (1588  ft.).  After  3  M.  we  see  to  the  right, 
beyond  the  stream,  a  hill  (Arci;  495  ft.),  with  the  ruins  of  Uie  ancient 
Sabine  town  of  CtM'ss,  where  Kuma  Pompilins  was  born.  From  Fara  in 
Sabina  a  footpath  leads  to  the  K  W.  throngh  wood  to  (1  M.)  Far/a ,  a 
former  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  681,  in  the  pretty  valley  of  the 
Farfa,  the  ancient  Farfanu  or  Fabari*. 
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The  line  follows  the  left  hank  of  the  Tiher  to  (180  M.)  MonU- 
rotondq.  The  village  (Tiatt(»ia  Yitt.  Emannele,  in  the  Piazza), 
"With  4652  inhah.,  to  the  left,  2  M.  higher,  has  an  old  castle  of  the 
Orsini,  belonging  later  to  the  Piombino  family,  and  now  municipal 
property.  It  was  stormed  by  Garibaldi  on  26th  Oct.,  1867.  About  1 M. 
to  the  S.E.  is  Mentana  (p.  390),  where  he  was  defeated  on  3rd  Nov. 
by  the  Papal  and  French  troops. 

From  Monterotondo  to  Borne,  a  journey  of  ^/^  hr.,  the  line 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Solaria.  Beyond  Ca%iel 
Oiubileo  (p.  388)  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  which  yanishes  again  as  we  approach  the  Anio  (p.  388). 
To  the  left  are  the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains.  —  187  M.  8etU 
Btigm  (p.  388).  —  194^2  M.  Portonaccio.  The  train  describes  a 
wide  circuit  round  the  city,  and  just  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore 
passes  the  so-called  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (p.  186;  left). 

1971/2  M.  BomCf  see  p.  131. 

12.  From  Attigliano  to  Viterbo  and  Eome. 

This  line  is  of  little  importance  except  for  visitors  to  Viterbo.  There 
are  no  express  trains  and  no  through-trains  (comp.  p.  98).  —  Fbou  Atti- 
gliano TO  Viterbo,  25  M.,  railway  (Reie  AdriaHca)  in  IV4-IV4  hr.  (fares  4  fr. 
65,  3  fr.  26,  2  fr.  10  c).  —  From  Vitbsbo  to  Rome,  54  M.,  railway  (Reie 
Mediierranea)  in  2Va-4V4  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  10,  7  fr.  10,  4  fr.  55  c). 

AtiiglianOy  see  p.  94.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber  and  passes 
(31/2  M.)  Sipicciano  and  (IOY2  M.)  Orotte  Santo  Stefano. 

I6V2  M.  Hontefiascone  (1325  ft.).  The  station,  at  which  omni- 
buses and  carriages  meet  the  trains,  lies  on  the  Viterbo  road,  nearly 
2  M.  from  the  town  (2076  ft.).  About  100  paces  before  we  reach 
the  town-gate,  on  the  road  to  Bagnorea  (see  p.  98),  we  pass  San  Fla- 
vianOy  a  curious  church  of  1030,  restored  by  Urban  IV.  in  1262  in 
the  Gothic  style  (but  with  round  arches).  The  interesting  facade  is 
turned  towards  the  valley.  Frescoes  of  the  14th  cent,  adorn  the  interior. 
The  lower  church,  the  quaint  capitals  in  which  should  be  noticed, 
contains  a  tomb  in  front  of  the  high-altar,  with  the  inscription  — 

EST.      EST.      EST.      F^(Opter)  lSllH(ium)  —  EST  HIC 

io(ann€8)  de  vc  i>o(minus)  —  mevs  moetvs  est. 
The  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  valet  who  preceded 
his  master  when  travelling  in  order  to  test  the  wines  at  the  various  stopping 
places.  On  the  doors  of  the  hostelries  where  the  best  wine  was  to  be 
had  he  inscribed  the  word  ^Est",  and  when  he  reached  the  inn  at  Monte- 
flascone  (^bottle  mountain'')  he  wrote  the  ^Esf  three  times  on  the  door, 
with  the  result  that  his  master  never  got  any  farther.  That  the  inscription 
refera  to  a  member  of  the  Fuggtr  family,  as  is  usually  asserted,  is  unlikely. 
The  best  muscatel  of  the  district  is  still  known  as  Est  Est  (V2fr-  per  'fiaschetto'). 

The  little  town  (Agutfa  l^tra^  at  the  gate,  plain ;  Italia^  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emanuele),  with  3428  inhab.,  situated  on  a  lateral  crater 
of  the  lake  of  Bolsena  (p.  93),  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Fanum  Voltumnaej  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  the  Etruscans.  The 
uncompleted  Cathedral  of  Santa  Margherita^  with  an  octagonal  dome, 
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waB  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Sammieheli  (1519).  The  upper  part 
of  the  town,  crowned  by  the  Imposing  rains  of  a  castle  restored  by 
Leo  X,,  commands  a  magnificent  view. 

A  road  (diligence  IV4  fr.)  and  a  footpath  lead  to  the  W.  £roin  Monte- 
fiascone  to  (4  M.)  Marta  (Osteria  del  Comune,  with  good  *chowder^),  a  de- 
cayed little  town  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  lake,  with  an  old  octagonal  tov^er 
of  the  Farnese,  at  the  point  where  the  Maria  iflflues  from  it.  On  a  pro- 
montory in  the  lake,  IV4  M.  farther  on,  liea  Capodimotiie^  andSM.  farther, 
to  the  K.W.,  at  the  foot  of  MonU  Bitenzo  (1342  ft.),  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Visenittm^  where  a  namber  of  tombs  have  recently  been  brottght 
to  light.  The  return  from  Marta  may  be  made  by  boat  (3  fr.;  bargaining 
necessary),  with  a  visit  to  Martana  (p.  98).  —  Toscanella  (p.  101)  lies  about 
9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Marta. 

To  (TVa  M.)  Bolsena^  see  p.  98.  —  The  direct  road  to  Orvieto,  which 
diverges  at  San  Flaviano  (p.  97),  does  not  touch  Bolsena.  but  remains 
on  the  height  to  the  E.  A  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  (3  M.)  Boffnorea 
(1590  ft.  \  the  ancient  Balneum  Regis)  ^  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  sur- 
rounded by  ravines,  and  interesting  to  geologists. 

The  railway  to  Viterbo  runs  to  the  S.  through  a  plain  between 
the  volcanic  districts  defined  by  the  lakes  of  Bolsena  and  Vioo.  To 
the  right,  beyond  a  tunnel,  lies  part  of  the  ancient  Via  Cassia  (p.  384). 

25  M.  Viterbo.  —  Btationa.  Staeume  Porta  FiorenHna  (PI.  B,  i ;  small 
bu£fet),  to  the  K.  of  the  town,  outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina.  Stasiane 
Porta  Romana  (PI.  C,  5),  for  the  line  to  Rome,  to  the  S.E.,  outside  the 
Porta  Bomana.  There  is  no  passenger-service  between  the  stations.  — 
Cab  to  the  town,  1-2  p,ers.  70  c,  each  additional  pers.  35  c,  trunk  20  c. ; 
to  Montefiascone  (p.  97)  8-10  fr.  (2-2V«  hrs.). 

Hotels.  Gbandobi  (PI.  a;  B,  1),  at  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  rooms  only, 
B.  from  lV«fp.  \  An GBxp  (PI .  b  j  B.  3j .  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  R.  li/s  fr.,  with 
trattoria,  good  5  ^oHENASBrfPlTcTB,  3),  near  the  Piazza,with  cafd  and  trattoria. 

Post  Office,  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  C^l'^,  3).  —  Photogbaphs  at  PolottCt^ 
Vicolo  della  Ficunaccia  (PI.  C,  2). 

Viterbo  (1073  ft.),  an  episcopal  residence  with  17,344  inhab., 
surrounded  by  ancient  Longobard  walls  and  towers,  is  situated  in  a 
plain  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Ciminian  Forest,  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Sorrina.  It  was  the  central  point  of  the  extensive 
grant  called  the  'patrimony  of  St.  Peter*,  made  by  the  Countess 
Matilda  of  Tuscia  (d.  1115)  to  the  papal  see,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  a  residence  of  the  popes  and  as  the  scene  of  the  papal 
elections  in  the  13th  century.  Yiterbo,  called  by  old  Italian  authors 
the  'city  of  handsome  fountains  and  beautiful  women',  still  presents 
an  abundance  of  fine  architectural  details  and  picturesque  points. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito 

(PI.  B,  3),  in  which  rises  the  ♦I^LLAZzpJIjIuiqciPAiip,  begun  in  1264, 

with  a  beautiful  portico  of  the  15th  cent,  and  frescoed  rooms  of  the 

end  oftEe^rrth  century.  The  court  (affording  a  fine  view  to  the  W.) 

contains  an  elegant  fountain  and  six  large  Etruscan  sarcophagus-lids 

with  recumbent  figures.    To  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Museo 

Municipale  (key  on  the  1st  floorj  fee  72-I  ^O* 

Room  I.  Lids  of  Etruscan  sarcophagi  with  recumbent  figures,  some 
bearing  inscriptions;  Etruscan,  Soman,  and  mediseval  antiquities;  also  (at 
the  window)  the  'Decree  of  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Longobards'*,  and  the 
Tabula  Cibellaria,  forgeries  of  the  notorious  Dominican  Annius  of  Viterbo 
(d.  at  Rome  1602).    On  the  wall  to  the  right,  Madonna  by  Lormgo  da  TUerbo, 
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—  Boom  II.  *Pieta  from  the  church  of  San  Francesco  (p*  100),  painted  by 
SehasHcMO  dd  Piombo  under  the  influence  of  lUchael  Angelo  \  an  ancient 
but  ruined  replica  of  the  Scourging  of  Christ  (p.  STT)?  by  the  same;  a 
Baptism  of  Christ  (school-piece);  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child,  by 
Ant,  da  VHerho.  By  the  exit,  Portrait-bust  in  terracotta,  probably  by  Andrea 
delta  Bcifbia  (1502).  —  Room  III.  Aquamanile  of  the  12th  centj  medieeval 
sculptures,  including  a  sphinx  from  Santa  Maria  in  Grado  (1286). 

Passing  througli  the  aichway  to  the  right  of  the  Palazzo  Mani- 
oipale,  we  reach  in  a  few  yards  the  elegant  portal  of  the  chnrch  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute  (close  of  the  13th  cent. ;  Pi.  B,  3).  —  In  the 
N.E.  sEHimTJrtTiLe  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via 
deir  Indipendenza,  is  the  small  church  of  SanV  Angelo  (PI.  B,  3),  on 
the  fagade  of  which  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  Hunt  of  Me- 
leager;  above  is  a  16th  cent,  inscription  in  honour  of  the  beautiful 
Galiana,  on  whose  account,  as  on  that  of  Helen  of  old,  a  war  is  said 
to  have  raged  in  1136  between  noble  families  of  Rome  and  Yiterbo, 
in  which  the  latter  were  victorious.  Opposite,  at  the  other  corner 
of  the  Yia  dell'  Indipendenza,  are  a  lion  and  a  palm-tree,  the 
cognizance  of  Yiterbo,  corresponding  to  a  similar  group  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Piazza,  at  the  corner  of  the  Yia  San  Lorenzo. 

The  Yia  San  Lobenzo  leads  to  thQ^cathodn^j  No.  7  in  the  first 
side-street  to  the  right  is  the  interestinjg^jPoia^jKg  Qhi0.  (16th  cent.). 
Halfway  to  the  cathedral  we  cross  the  little  Piazza  deUa  Morte 
(PI.  B,  4),  with  a  mediaeval  fountain,  whence  a  large*1)ridge  leads  to 
the  Piazza  San  Lobbnzo  (PL  ^,  4),  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  This 
is  the  spot  .where  in  July,  1155,  Pope  Hadrian  lY,  (Nicholas  Break- 
speare,  an  Englishman)  compelled  the  Emp.  Frederick  I.,  as  his 
vassal,  to  hold  his  stirrup.  To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  is  a  palace  of 
the  13th  century.  To  the  right,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is 
the  Palazzo  Vescovile  (1266 :  at  present  under  restoration),  in  which, 
by  order  ofunarles  of  Anjou,  the  Conclave  elected  Gregory  X.  pope 
in  1271,  John  XXI.  in  1276,  and  Martin  lY.  in  1281. 

^iTH  flATIBff?  *^  ?^  San  Lobbnzo  is  a  handsome  Romanesque 
basilica  of  the  12th  cent.  (?),  with  a  Gothic  campanile,  restored  in 
the  16th  century, 

Ihtbbiob^  The  fantastic  capitals  of  the  columns  should  be  noticed. 
The  !ind  cnapel  on  the  right  contains  the  tomb  of  Princess  Laetitia  Wyse- 
Bonaparte  (1804-71).  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  modern  tomb  of 
Pope  John  XXI. ;  the  ancient  tomb  of  1377  is  opposite,  in  the  left  aisle, 
behind  the  door.  In  the  choir-chapel  to  the  left  is  a  fresco,  Christ  with 
four  saints  (1473),  by  Qirol.  Scaeco^  of  Verona.  —  It  was  not  at  the  high- 
altar  of  this  church,  but  probably  at  that  of  San  Silvestro  (now  the  Chiesa 
del  Qeeity  PI.  B,  4),  that  in  1371,  Guy  de  Hontfort,  son  of  Simon  de  Mont<^ 
fort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  assassinated  Henry,  nephew  of  Henry  UI.  and  son 
of  Bichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the  Germans,  in  order  thereby  to 
avenge  tiie  death  of  his  father,  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Evesham 
in  1!^  when  fighting  against  Henry  III.  Dante  mentions  this  deed  and 
places  the  assassin  in  the  seventh  region  of  hell  (Inf.  xii.  130). 

We  return  to  the  Piazza  della  Morte  and  enter  (to  the  right)  the 

Yia  Principe  Umberto  (PI.  B,  0,  4),  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  a 

quarter  containing' many  mediaeval  houses  (especially  in  the  P^joja^ 

San  Pellegrino,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Yicolo  9an  Pellegrino).   From 
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the  Via  Principe  Umberto  the  Via  Annio  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza  Fontana  Gbanph  (PI.  0,  4),  in  which  rises  the  largest  foim- 
^TSIBTin  the  town,  in^he  Gothic  style,  completed  in  1279,  and 
lestored  in  1424.  This  square  is  connected  with  the  Piazza  del 
Plehiscito  (p.  98)  by  the  Via  Cavonr,  with  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  C,  4) 
by  the  Via  Garibaldi,  and  with  the  Porta  della  Veritk  to  the  N.E.  by 
side- streets.  At  the  Porta  Bomana  is  the  church  of  San  SUto, 
founded  in  the  11th  cent.;  its  apse  is  built  into  the  town-wall. 

Outside  the  Porta  della  Verity  (PI.  G,  3)  lies  the  former  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Verith^  now  used  as  a  public  hall  (key  in  the 
Scuola  Tecnica;  fine  monastery-court).  The  Cappella  Mazzatosta, 
to  the  right,  is  adorned  with  ^[Frescoes  by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo  (com- 
pleted in  1469) ,  representing  the  SarrTage'  bFtKe  Tirgih,  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Nativity,  the  Ascension,  saints,  and  prophets,  with 
numerous  portraits.  The  maioltcflu  floftr  -  tiles  date  from  the  15th 
century.  —  In  the  Strada  dt  iSrconvallazione,  200  paces  to  the  N. 
of  the  Porta  della  Verity,  to  the  left,  beside  the  town-wall,  are  some 
scanty  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  Frederick  II. 

Re-entering  the  Porta  della  Verity,  we  follow  the  Vicolo  della 
Porta  to  the  right  to  the  little  ^(^anesque  church  of  San  Oiovanni  in 
Zoccoli  (11th  cent.;  PI.  0,  3;  restored  in  1881)7  T^hence' tfie  Via 
Mazzini  and  the  Vicolo  della  Ficunaocia,  ascending  to  the  right,  bring 
us  to  the  church  of  Santa  Rosa  (PI.  0, 2),  a  railed  side-chapel  (ring 
for  admission)  in  which  contains  the  blackened  mummy  of  that  saint, 
who  urged  the  people  to  rise  against  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.  Annually 
since  1664,  on  the  eve  of  3rd  Sept.,  the  image  of  the  saint  has  been 
carried  from  the  Porta  Romana  to  the  church  of  St.  Rosa  on  a  trium- 
phal tower  (Macchina  di  Santa  Rosa)  60  ft.  in  height.  —  We  now 
descend  to  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  B,  0,  2,  3),  which  is 
joined  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Via  Principessa  Margarita. 

In  th^JEi^zz^  DEpjc^^EocoA  (P1.B,2)  stands  a  ,fountaift,of  1566, 
ascribed  to  .jfigao^a ,  adjacent  to  which  is  the  Gothic  church  of 
San  Francesco.  In  the  left  transept  of  the  latter  is  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Clement  IV.  (d.  1268),  to  the  right,  and  in  the  right  transept  that 
of  Hadrian  V.  (d.  1276),  to  the  left;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is 
the  tomb  of  Fia  Marco  da  Viterbo  (later  than  1536),  and  in  the  left 
transept  that  of  Cardinal  Gerardo  Landriani  (1445).  —  Outside  the 
Porta  Fiorentlna  lies  the  Oiardino  Puhhlico  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2), 

ExcuBSioMS.  About  IV4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Porta  Fiorentina  (comp. 
PL  C,  1;  diligence  in  35  min. i  one-horse  cab  1  fr.)  is  *^'^  hnrflanrBfl 
pilgrimage-church  of  Scmia  Maria  delta  Quereia  (1470- 152^.  The  reliefs  in 
the  lunettes  of  the  entrance  are  by  Andrea  della  Bobbia  (io08);  the  wooden 
ceiling  is  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (1519-25)}  the  ciborium  is  by 
Andrea  Bregno  (1490).  One  of  the  two  courts  of  the  adjoining  Dominican 
monastery  has  a  Renaissance  loggia  supported  on  Gothic  foundations ;  both 
courts  have  pretty  fountains.  —  About  IV4  M.  farther  on  is  the  small  town 
of  Baffnaia  (diligence  in  1  hr. ;  cab  there  and  back,  ind.  stay  at  La 
Quereia,  3  fr.).  The  Via  di  Mezzo  leads  to  the  right  from  the  principal 
piazza  to  the  charming  VillaL^pie^  built  in  the  16-16th  cent.,  the  summer- 
residence  of  the  ducaTifclsniyofthat  name  (visitors  admitted}  fee  Va  fr-) 
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Aboat  5Vs  M.  to  tbe  N.  of  Viterbo  (comp.  PI.  G,  1)  and  1  M.  to  tbe  E. 
of  tbe  road  to  CiviteUa  <PAgliano ,  are  tbe  ruins  of  Ferento ,  tbe  Etruscan 
Ferentum,  birtb-place  of  tbe  Emperor  Otbo.  In  1172  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  inbabitants  of  Viterbo  on  account  of  its  beretical  tendencies,  for  tbe 
Ferentines  reprssented  tbe  Saviour  on  tbe  cross  witb  open  eyes,  instead  of 
closed,  as  was  tbougbt  more  ortbodoz.  Among  tbe  extensive  mediaeval, 
Roman,  and  Etruscan  remains,  wbere  recent  excavations  bave  been  ricbly 
rewarded,  a  Theatre  oC  pecaliar  and  primitive  construction,  witb  later 
additions,  deserves  notice.  Tbe  return  to  Viterbo  tbrougb  tbe  romantic 
valley  of  tbe  Acqtia  Roeta  is  recommended. 

About  3  M.  to  tbe  W.  of  Viterbo  is  Jl  Bullicame^  a  warm  sulphurous 
spring,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inf.  xiv.  79)  and  still  used  for  baths.  It  is 
a  small  pool  lying  in  a  hollow  of  a  travertine  bill,  and  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  efifervescence  owing  to  the  action  of  tbe  gas  escaping  to  tbe  sur- 
face^ like  many  other  spriags  in  this  region,  it  is  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  Stabilimento  Bagni  lies  1  M.  to  tbe  S.W.  The  attractive  road  thither 
C/4  hr.)  leads  straight  on  from  tbe  Porta  Faul  (PI.  A,  4)  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  Viterbo.  Tbe  route  to  the  left  from  the  Porta  Faul  across 
the  small  bridge  leads  direct  to  Gastel  d^Asso  (see  below). 

Oastel  d'Asso,  5  M.  to  the  W.  of  Viterbo,  may  be  visited  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  About  V*  M-  to  tbe  W.  of  the  BuUicame  we  turn  to  the  left, 
traverse  two  ravines,   turn  again  (IV4  M.  to  the  S.)  to  the  right,  and  in 

2  M.  more  reach  tbe  valley,  which  contains  a  succession  of  Etruscan  Tombs^ 
hewn  in  the  rock.  The  fronts  of  these  are  architecturally  designed,  and 
bear  some]  resemblance  to  tbe  rock-tombs  of  Egypt*,  numerous  inscriptions. 
On  the  opposite  hill  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle  and 
tbe  remains  of  an  ancient  village,  probably  the  Castellum  Axia  of  Cicero. 

Fboh  V1TEEB9  TO  TosoANELLA,  14V2  M.,  diligence  (ly*  fr.)  daily,  in 

3  IBrrmwtmg  at -9.30  a.m;  from-'the  Alb.  deir  Angelo.  —  Tosc|yi$Ua 
(544  ft.)  Albergo-Ristorante  e  Caffi  Porzi^  new),  the  ancient  "TlSScawa,  Is ^ 
a  mediaeval-looking  town  of  4839  inhab.,  with  wadls  and  towers.  Outside 
the  Viterbo  gate  is  a  picturesque  ravine,  with  several  Etruscan  tombs. 
Amiidat  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arx,  on  the  height  to  the  right,  is  the 
Bomaneaque  church  of  San  PUtro  ('/«  M.  from  tbe  town),  dating  from 
the  9th  cent.,  and^  restored  in  1039,  though  part  of  the  florid  fagade  is 
later.  In  the  interior  are  a  tabernacle  of  1093,  choir-screens  from  the 
original  church,  and  (to  the  right  of  the  choir)  frescoes  of  the  11th  century. 
The  crypt  is  ancient.  The  custodian  live)  adjacent,  in  tbe  dilapidated 
bisbop^s  palace.  —The  adjacent  fine  chorcb  oi 8aata^ j^aria^  ia  tbe  valley, 
was  built  in  1050-1206  and  has  a  pictifresqiie  facade.  The  pulpit  has  been 
put  together  out  of  ancient  and  modern  fragments.  On  tbe  choir- wall  is 
an  interesting  fresca  of  tbe  Last  Judgment  (14th  cent.).  Custodian  at  the 
Palazzo  Comunale.  Both  churches  are  now  disused.  Tbe  old  Romanesque 
churches  of  the  Oonfalone  delta  Rosa  and  San  Siloestro  are  also  interesting.  — ^ 
From  Toscanella  to  Corneto,  see  p.  8. 

The  highroad  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  gradually  ascends  the  slopes  of 
the  Monte  Cimino^  the  highest  point  (3454  ft.)  of  which,  a  half  dis- 
integrated volcano  (trachyte),  remains  to  tbe  left.  The  Ciminian  Forest 
(Mone  Oiminiut)  was  looked  upon  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  of  Central 
Etraria  until  the  daring  Consul  A.  Fabius  Rullianus  successfully  traversed 
it  in  810  B.C.,  and  completely  routed  tbe  Etruscans.  Tbe  head  of  the 
pass  (2461  ft.;  7  M.  from  Viterbo)  commands  an  extensive  view.  Below, 
on  the  right,  lies  the  Iiago  di  Vice  (1663  ft.),  the  ancient  Lacw  Ciminiut^ 
a  wood-girt  crater-basin  772  sq.  M.  in  area,  11  H.  in  circumference,  and 
165  ft.  deep;  on  its  X.  side  rises  a  lava  cone  {Monte  Venere;  2736  it.)  of 
more  recent  formation.  The  margin  of  the  crater  attains,  in  Monte  Fog- 
Uano  (on  tbe  W.),  a  height  of  3159  ft.  —  About  10  M.  from  Viterbo  tbe  road 
to  Caprarola  (p.  102)  diverges  to  the  left.  About  3  M.  farther  on  is  Bon* 
dgUone  (p.  102).  

The  Railway  from  Vitbbbo  to  Romb  (p.  97),  opened  in  1894, 
lias  brought  within  the  reach  of  modern  traffic  the  Interesting  sites 
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of  Southern  Etruria,  which  haye  almost  been  forgotten  since  the 
shortest  carriage-road  to  Rome,  which  led  through  them,  has  been 
deserted  by  tourists.  —  From  the  station  outside  the  Porta  Romana 
(1145  ft.;  PI.  0,  5)  the  railway  gradually  ascends,  crossing  seVeral 
deep  ravines.  —  21/2  M.  San  Martino  al  Cimmo  (1270  ft.).  The 
village  (1840  ft.)  lies  over  IV2  M.  from  the  station.  To  the  right 
we  have  a  view  across  the  plain  to  the  Monte  Argentario  (p.  5);  to 
the  left  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Monte  Fogliano  (p.  101). 

8  M.  Vetralla  (1300  ftA  The  lltUe  town  (Albergo  Centrale), 
with  8020  inhab.  and  the  12th  cent,  basilica  of  San  Francesco,  lies 
1^4  M.  to  the  right;  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  the  Roman  Forum  CasaiL 

From  Vetralla  a  visit  may  be  paid  (with  guide)  to  the  Necropolis  of 
Norchia.  We  follow  the  road  to  Cometo  fur  about  274  M.,  and  then  a 
rough  track  to  the  N.  over  a  bleak  moor  for  3  H.  more.  The  valley  of 
graves  here  is  similar  to  that  of  Castel  d'Asso  (p.  101),  but  more  imposing. 
Two  of  the  tombs  are  Greek  in  style.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  a 
town  named  OrcU  stood  in  the  9th  cent.,  of  which  only  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  and  church  now  remain.  —  Bieda^  the  ancient  Blera^  now  a  poor 
village,  iVs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Vetralla,  possesses  similar  rock-tombs  and 
two  ancient  bridges. 

12  M.  BarbararM  (1495  ft.),  on  a  barren  moor,  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  railway.  —  A  viaduct  of  seven  arches,  160  ft.  in  height, 
crosses  the  deep  bed  of  the  Fosso  Cacchiano, 

16  M.  Capranica  (1302  ft.).  The  little  town  (^Alb,  delV  Angelo, 
poor),  with  3335  inhab.  and  two  pointed  church-towers,  lies  I8/4  M. 
to  the  left  of  the  principal  station.  Close  to  the  town  is  the  station  of 
Madonna  del  Piano^  on  the  branch-line  that  diverges  from  Capranica 
to  (5  M.)  Ronciglione  (1446  ft.;  Aquila  d'Oro,  poor),  a  quaint  little 
town  (6056  inhab.),  rising  with  its  walls  and  towers  above  a  rocky 
ravine  and  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle,  about  1^4  M.  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  Lago  di  Vico  (p.  101). 

An  excursion  may  be  taken  from  Capranica  (2^/2  M.  \  41/4  M.  from  the 
principal  station;  diligence  or  carr.  in  IV4  hr.),  or  from  Ronciglione  (3  M.) 
to  the  little  town  of  Sutri  (954  ft.  ^  Alb.  Fonvcct),  the  ancient  Etruscan 
Sutrium^  picturesquely  situated  on  the  narrow  crest  of  a  hill  of  tufa. 
Sutrium  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wars  against 
the  Etruscans,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Camillus  in  B.C.  389  (Clauttra 
Etruriae),  and  in  383  it  became  a  Roman  colony.  In  mediseval  history 
Sutri  is  known  for  the  synod  of  1096,  which  deposed  Pope  Sylvester  III. 
and  Pope  Gregory  VI.  for  simony.  The  deep  ravine  of  the  Fosso  Cacchiano 
contains  numerous  Etruscan  tombs,  and,  on  the  S.  side,  fragments  of  the 
ancient  walls.  Three  of  the  five  gates  are  ancient,  two  towards  the  S., 
and  the  Porta  Furia  on  the  N.  side  (said  to  be  so  named  after  M.  Furius 
Camillus),  now  built  up.  Outside  the  Porta  Romana,  at  the  foot  of  an 
eminence  near  the  Villa  Savorelli,  is  situated  an  Amphitheatre^  hewn  in 
the  rock  (axes  55  and  44  yds.  respectively :  key  at  the  Municipio).  The 
rocks  above  contain  numerous  tomb-chambers,  one  of  which  is  now  a 
church.  —  Prom  Sutri  to  Trevignano,  see  p.  103;  to  Nepi,  see  p.  96. 

The  little  hill-town  of  Q^i^varola  (1574  ft. ;  5591  inhab.)  is  reached  by 
footpaths  in  about  1  hr.  frbin  jfeofi^glione.  Carriages  follow  the  Viterbo 
road  for  about  3  M.  and  then  diverge  to  the  right  for  1  M.  more  (diligence 
twice  daily  in  1  hr.,  fare  50  c).  The  lofty  *Palagu.Farnet9  at  Caprarola, 
built  about  1547-49  by  Vignola  for  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese,  nephew 
of  Paul  III.,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  chateaux  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Count  Caserta.    The  ground-plan  is  pen- 
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tagonalf  witib  a  centriJ  rotimda;  the  round  central  court,  witib  its  arcades, 
is  adjoined  by  five  wings  of  equal  size.  The  chief  facade  looks  towards 
the  town  (S.E.).  The  interior  (accessible  by  special  permission  only)  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Farnese  family, 
allegories,  etc.,  by  Federigoy  Oiavaimi^  and  Taddeo  Zueehero;  the  staircase  by 
Antonio  Tempesia.  The  fine  riew  ranges  across  the  hillv  country,  with  Sutri, 
Nepi,  and  Givitk  Gastellana,  to  Mtl  Soracte;  in  the  distance  rise  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter''s  and  the  Volscian  hills,  to  the  E.  the  Apennines,  and  to  the 
S.E.  the  AbrusBi.  The  beautiful  gardens  and  the  charming  PeUasMinaj 
also  designed  by  Vignola,  are  not  open  to  the  public. 

1772  M.  Bassano  di  Sutri  (1215  ft.),  the  next  station,  is  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  viaduct.  Tlie  line  enters  the  volcanic  district 
of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano.  —  2OV2  M.  Oriolo  Romano  (1236  ft.), 
with  an  old  park  of  the  Altleri  family.  —  The  line  now  descends, 
passes  through  a  tunnel,  and  crosses  several  viaducts.  23^2  M- 
Afonstana  (1243  ft.)  is  beautifully  situated  among  woods,  on  the  slope 
of  Monte  Calvario  (1775  ft.).  —  Beyond  another  tunnel  we  reach  — 

26Y2  M.  Bracciano  (915  ft. ;  Alb.  Sabaxio ,  on  the  main  road 
from  the  station ;  Alb.  della  Pasta,  Yia  Flavla,  both  with  trattoria 
and  very  fair).  The  station  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town 
with  its  imposing  mediaeval  castle,  and  of  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  with 
the  towns  of  Trevignano  (to  the  left),  with  the  Rocca  Romana  (see 
helow)  above  it,  and  Angnillara  (p.  104;  to  the  right),  between 
which  Mt.  Soracte  and  the  blue  Sabine  mountains  appear  in  the 
distance.   Bracciano  has  1739  inhabitants. 

The  ♦CflwWe,  built  by  the  Orsini  in  1460,  but  the  property  of  the 
Princes  Odescalchi  since  1696  (restored  in  1894-99),  conveys  a 
good  idea  of  the  character  of  a  medieval  stronghold.  It  is  said  on 
this  account  to  have  riveted  the  attention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1832 
far  more  powerfully  than  the  ruins  of  antignity.  PflTT^aigaion  to  in- 
spect  the  castle  is  obtained  at  the  ^Amministrazione  del  Principe 
Od^8caIC]ll*,'tTr  thejplj^zz^a  immediately  below  the  castle.  Under  the 
arctiway  'lea3Thg  to  the  main  court  are  two  large  frescoes  by  An- 
toniazzo  Romano,  representing  Virginio  Orsini  and  his  family.  In 
the  interior  of  the  castle  are  fine  early-Renaissance  furniture,  medi- 
aeval timber  ceilings,  and  family  portraits.    The  view  from   the 

battlements  is  fine. 

The  almost  circular  Lake  of  Bracciano  (538  ft.),  the  Lacua  Sabatinus 
of  antiquity,  is  about  ^  sq.  H.  in  area,  20  M.  in  circumference,  and 
630  ft.  deep)  like  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  (p.  93),  its  formation  is  held 
to  be  due  to  a  volcanic  subsidence.  It  is  famed  for  its  fish ,  and  the 
banks  are  well  cultivated,  the  upper  parts  being  wooded.  It  finds  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  in  the  Arrone  (p.  6).  The  tufa  deposits  which  sur- 
round it  extend  as  far  as  Rome,  and  it  is  evident  that  lava-streams  once 
flowed  to  the  K.  and  N.E.  Numerous  eruptions  must  have  occurred,  as 
is  witnessed  by  the  Lago  di  Martignano  (679  ft.;  Lacus  Alsietinus),  and 
the  former  lake-basins  of  Beucano  (Baccanee)  and  Straeciacappa  on  the  E., 
and  by  the  Bay  of  Prevignano  (see  below),  and  the  small  lake  of  Mon- 
terosi  (784  ft.) ,  on  the  N.E.  The  large  number  of  warm  springs  in  the 
district  proves  that  volcanic  eneVsy  is  not  yet  extinct. 

A  road  leads  along  the  N.B.  bank  of  the  lake  to  (7  M.)  Trevignano. 
About  iV4  M.  from  Bracciano  a  path  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  (V*  ^^'O 
church  of  San  Liberate  (9th  cent.)  erected,  as  the  inscription  states,  upon 
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the  site  of  an  ancient  Tills  ealled  Paiuilypon.  Here  stood  Che  aaelent  Fcrum 
CfodU.  In  the  ralley  to  the  N.E.  are  the  wine-cellam  of  Prince  OdesciUchi. 
Ahout  3  H.  farther  on,  •/<  U.  to  the  left  of  the  road,  lie  the  thermal  sol- 
pbur  springs  of  the  Bath*  of  VicareUo^  perhaps  the  Aquae  AoolUnaret  of 
antiqnity,  the  ancient  popnlarity  of  which  was  proved  In  1862  hy  the  dia- 
covery  of  a  large  quantity  of  coins  and  yotire  offerings  (see  pp.  206,  868). 
Owing  to  the  malaria,  the  bathing  season  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the 
early  part  of  snmmer.  By  the  road  are  seen  many  remains  of  Till  as  of 
the  imperial  epoch.  The  poor  village  of  Trevignano  Bomano  (fi79  ft. ;  TrcU- 
toria  De  Santu)  lies  on  a  typical  semi-crater,  and  perhaps  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Etruscan  town  of  Sabate^  which  early  fell  into  oblivion.  The 
principal  church  contains  two  pictures  of  the  school  of  Perugino.  The 
ruined  castle,  destroyed  by  Cesare  Borgia,  commands  a  fine  view.  —  A 
bridle-path  leads  hence  in  2-2V4  hrs.  to  Sutri  (p.  102),  first  ascending  along 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Rocea  Romana  (1976  ft.  \  nne  view)  to  the  N.  of  Tre- 
vignano,  and  then  passing  between  the  tufa  cones  of  MwUe  Calvi  (1263  ft.), 
on  the  left,  and  Monte  ferano  (1590ft.),  on  the  right.  —  Another  path 
skirts  the  lake  to  <2i/4  hrs.)  Anguillara  (see  below) ;  but  if  the  wind  be 
favourable  it  is  preferable  to  cross  the  lake  from  Trevignano  by  boat. 

31^2  M.  Orociechie  (755  ft.).  To  the  right  we  now  have  a  view 
of  the  bleak  Roman  Gampagna,  with  the  faint  outline  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  distance,  and  the  Alban  Hills  beyond.  —  35  M. 
Anguillara  (S^S  ft.).  The  little  town  of  that  name,  the  ancestral 
seat  of  the  Counts  of  Anguillara,  lies  21/,  M.  f^om  the  station,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Bracclano,  and  is  not  visible  firom  the  rail- 
way. Near  it  are  a  few  ancient  remains.  —  36^2  M.  Caano  (540  ft.), 
1^/4  M.  from  the  station,  at  the  S.  base  of  the  once  actively  volcanic 

Baccano  (p.  103). 

From  this  station  we  should  visit  the  ruins  of  Galera.  Grossing  the 
line  we  proceed  straight  on  (S.8.W.)  to  the  (>/4  hr.)  Osteria  Nuova  (closed), 
there  cross  the  road,  and  on  this  side  of  the  conspicuous  cemetery  turn 
sharp  to  the  right,  and  traverse  the  meadows  (in  the  direction  of  the 
church  tower),  passing  finally  (V2  hr.)  through  a  sunken  lane.  —  Chalera, 
the  ancient  Careiae^  stands  on  an  abrupt  tufa-rock  washed  by  the  Arrone 
(p.  103);  the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  it  by  malaria  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  cent ,  and  the  town  lies  in  ruins.  The  walls  of  the  llth  and 
16th  cent.,  the  castle  of  the  Orsini,  and  a  church  are  recognizable,  all 
densely  overgrown  with  ivy  and  creepers.  About  Vs  M.  to  ttie  8.  of  the 
cemetery  (see  above)  is  the  Casale  di  Santa  Maria  di  Qalera ,  belonging  to 
the  Collegium  Qermanicum  at  Rome,  with  some  fragments  from  Galera 
and  a  church  of  the  14th  century. 

From  this  point  the  subterranean  conduit  of  the  Acqua  Paola 
(p.  379)  runs  near  the  railway  as  far  as  Sant'  Onofrio.  —  42  M.  La 
Storta-Formello  (525  ft.)  was  anciently  the  last  post-station  on  the 
route  from  the  N.  to  Rome.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  are  the  ruins  of 
Veil  (comp.  p.  432).  —  Beyond  (47  M.)  8anV  Onofrio ,  a  viaduct  of 
seven  arches  carries  the  line  across  the  upper  end  of  the  Valle  d* In- 
ferno, a  deep  ravine  to  the  W.  of  the  Monte  Mario  (p.  385),  over- 
grown with  cork-trees  and  occupied  below  by  brick-fields.  The  train 
descends  this  valley  and,  beyond  a  short  tunnel  beneath  the  forti- 
fications of  Rome ,  crosses  its  lower  end  by  means  of  a  viaduct, 
980  ft.  long ,  with  five  arches.  We  traverse  another  tunnel,  cross 
the  valley  of  the  QtUomirm  on  another  viaduct  of  seven  arches,  and 
reach  the  station  of  (51  M.)  Boma  San  Pietro  (450  ft. ;  comp.  Plan 
of  Rome,  II,  5),   V2  M.  outside  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri.  —  We  pass 
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nndei  the  Janlcalam  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  3/4  M.  in  length,  and 
descend  in  a  curve  to  the  terminus  — 

54  M.  Soma-TraBtevere  (62  tiX  outside  the  Porta  Portese 
(p.  B77;  comp.  Plan  of  Rome,' III,  13,  11).  Tramway  to  the  Piazza 
Venezia,  see  Appendix,  p.  2,  No.  9. 

13.   From  Bologna  to  Kiminiy  Falconafa  (Rome)^ 

and  Ancona. 

127  M.  RiJLWAT  in  4i/4-7»/«  I^m-  (fwes  23  fr.  70,  16  fr.  60,  10  fr.  66} 
express  26  fr.  25,  18  fr.  26,  11  fr.  85  c).  —  From  Bologna  to  Roue,  aOO  M., 
express  in  12  lirs.  (via  Florence  in  9-lOlirs.).  This  train  direrges  to  the 
S.W.  at  Falconara^  the  last  station  before  Ancona. 

The  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  are  far  inferior  in  attraction 
to  those  in  Tuscany  and  Umbria;  but  without  a  visit  to  them  the  trav- 
eller''s  acquaintance  with  Italy  would  be  but  imperfect.  The  views  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  E.,  and  of  the  Apennines  to  the  W.  are  often  charm- 
ing, and  the  situation  of  some  of  the  towns,  especially  Ancona  and  Be- 
canati,  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Rimini  ^  an  ancient  Roman  colony  and 
frontier-fortress,  possesses  several  fine  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  its 
church  of  San  F^ncesco  is  an  adndrable  Renaissance  work.  Roman  trium- 
phal arches  are  also  preserved  at  Ancona  and  Fano;  and  Loreto  boasts 
of  valuable  sculptures  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Urbino^  too,  the  birthplace 
of  Raphael,  lies  within  a  short  distance  of  this  route.  Many  of  the  towns 
now  have  galleries  of  pictures  collected  from  the  suppressed  monasteries, 
bat  of  second-rate  importance.  The  provinces  of  Pesaro-Urbino^  Ancona^ 
ifaeerata^  and  Mcoli  are  called  the  Marohxs  (Le  Marche\  comp.  p.  2^. 
In  Roman  times  the  S.  part  as  far  as  Ancona  was  called  Pieeman^  while 
the  K.  part  belonged  to  Umbria  (comp.  p.  110). 

The  line  follows  the  Via  Emilia,  which  ran  from  Placentia  to 
Ariminum.  —  From  Bologna  visl  (22  M.)  Imola  to  (26  M.)  Casttl 
Bolognese^  Junction  for  the  branch-line  to  Ravenna,  see  Baedeker's 
Northern  Italy.  —  We  then  cross  the  riyer  Senio^  the  ancient  Sinniui, 

31  M.  Faenza.  —  Hotels.  Corona,  Gorso  Aurelio  SafTi,  near  the 
Piazza  VittorioEmanuele,  R.  1-2,  d€j.  incl.  wine  2Vs  fr<,  with  clean  trattoria, 
well  spoken  of;  Vittoeia,  Corso  Garibaldi  71.  —  Railway  Restaurant.  —  Ca/4s 
in  the  Piazza  VUt.  Emanuele  and  the  adjoining  Piazza  del  Duomo.  —  Gab 
from  the  station  to  the  town,  with  one  horse  1 ,  with  two  horses  IV2  fr. ; 
one-borse  cab  per  hr.  1  fr.  70,  each  additional  »/«  ^r.  85  c 

Faenzay  a  pleasant  town  with  21,809  inhab. ,  on  the  Lamonc 
(ancient  Anemo"),  is  the  Faventia  of  the  Celtic  Boil,  who  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  191  B.  C.  Faventia  was  the  scene  of 
Sulla's  victory  over  the  consul  Gn.  Papirius  Carbo  in  82  B.  0., 
during  the  civil  war.  In  the  middle  ages  it  witnessed  numerous 
feuds,  and  in  1509  it  was  annexed  by  Julins  II.  to  the  States  of 
the  dhurch.  The  town  was  famous  in  the  15-16th  cent,  for  its  pot- 
tery, the  manufacture  of  which  has  lately  been  revived  ('fayence'), 
and  contains  considerable  silk  and  weaving  factories. 

From  the  railway-station  we  follow  the  Corso  Alfredo  Baccarini 
and  (within  the  city)  the  Via  Filatoio.  After  passing  the  baroque 
Palazzo  Strozzi  we  turn  to  the  left  by  the  Corso  Mazzini,  and  reach 
the  Piasta  Vittorio  Emanuele,  which  is  surrounded  by  arcades.   In 
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{Us  sqaare,  to  tlie  left,  is  the  Oa^^^^  op  Sak  Costanzo,  a 
handsome  earlY-Renalss^pceJbasittCgT'nained  after  Gonstantius,  the 
first  bishop  ofFaventia  (31iJj,  hegun  by  QUaliano  da  Majcno  of 
Florence  in  1474  and  completed  in  1513.  The  facade  is  nnflnished. 
This  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Oioy.  Bosi  (d.  1642 ;  lst„fi]u^el 
onth^jggbt)  and  Africano  Severoli (d,  1522;  5th  chap,  on iCeilght), 
bott  by  PUtro  Bariloto ;  two  reliefs  of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Savinns 
(ca.  1450;  ovet  the  altiir  in  the  last-named  chapel);  a  Holy  Family 
by  Innoeenzo  da  Imola  (covered ;  4th  chap,  on  the  right) ;  a  painting 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Ferrati  Ferutoni  (in  the  beantifnl 
chapel  to  the  lighlof  the^higltaLllar) ;  and  (in  the  chapel  to  the  left' 
or  the  high-altar)  theTTomb  of  St.  Savinus,  with  reliefs  from  his 
legend  below,  by  BenedeltQ  ttZi'Afcyan&^468),  and  a  painting  of  the 
Burial  of  the  Saint,  by  Fenzoni,  — .In  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele 
are  also  the  Palasizo  del  Comune  and  the  Torre  ddV  Orologio ;  the 
fountain  in  the  centre,  embellished  with  bronzes,  dates  from  1621. 

The  Via  Severoli,  beginning  at  the  post-offlce,  at  the  S.W.  end 
of  the  piazza,  leads  to  the  right  to  the  former  monastery  of  Scmia 
Maria  delV  Angela  ^  which  now  contains  yarious  schools  (PI.  2)  and 
the  municipal  Pinaootbca  (first  floor ;  key  kept  by  the  curator). 

At  the  end  of  the  Vbstibulb:  Colossal  group  of  Mary  with  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  AlJ,  LotnbmrdL  —  Rook  I.  Pace 
da  Fatmay  Madonna  with  saints  (14th  cent.);  Mdozzo  da  Forl\{J)^  Piet4; 
Leonardo  ScaHetti^  Madonna  with  angels  and  saints  (1484);  Crucifixion, 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Peter;  OiamlbattUta  Bertueei^  Madonna  with  saints 
(1506);  BagnaeavallOy  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  Palmetzawo^  Madonna 
with  saints  (1495),  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (1535) ;  Dozio  Doui^  Two  heads.  — 
Book  II.  Oiaeomo  Bertucei  the  Tounffer,  Madonna  with  saints  (1560),  Descent 
from  the  Cross ;  Cotignolay  Baptism  of  Christ;  MieheU  ManzonL  Martyrdona 
of  St.  Entropius;  Tiepolo^  Judith;  Ferraii  Fenzoni ^  Bethesda;  Mattimo 
d'AzegliOy  Landscape:  Outdo  Reni^  Madonna,  with  SS.  Francis  and  Christina; 
Van  Dyek,  Portrait  or  a  lady.  Also,  good  copy  of  the  fresco  in  the  Commenda 
(see  below).  —  In  the  Skajll  Boohs  :  Two  fine  'cas8oni%  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Manfredi,  and  a  wax-mask  of  the  Dominican  Paganelli.  —  In  the 
Book  to  the  kioht  of  thk  Entbanob  :  Marble  bust  of  John  the  Baptist, 
by  Deiiderio  da  Settignano  (also  attributed  to  Ant.  RosselUno)\  wooden  statue 
of  St.  Jerome,  by  Donatella;  terracotta  bust  of  the  16tli  cent.,  and  a  Madonna 
of  the  school  of  the  Bobbia. 

In  the  Entbbsol  is  the  important  collection  of  majolica. 

In  the  Via  di  Porta  Montanara,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  8qn 
Michele  (PL  6),  with  tasteful  brick  ornamentation^  andjto'l^ertglit, 
the  Palazz(iJlanfredL  ~  In  front  of  the  churSTrof  San  Francesco, 
in  the  Corso  Gari"Baldl,  is  a  marble  statue  of  Evangelista  Torrieelli 
(1608-47),  who  invented  the  barometer  in  1643. 

The  Corso  Aurelio  Saffi  leads  from  the  clock-tower  across  the 

bridge  to  the  Borgo.    The  second  church  in  it,  to  the  right,  the 

,JM.eia  delta  Commenda^  contains  a  fine  fresco  by  Oirolamo  Pen^ 

nacchi  da  Uiiinc  (It^SB),  represerilirig' the  Madonna  and  saints  (in 

a  recess  in  the  choir).    ' 

From  Faenza  to  Florence,  see  Baedeker^t  Northern  Italy. 

The  train  crosses  the  Lamone^  then  the  Montone  (Vtis)^  which, 
united  with  the  Roneo  (Bedesia)^  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna. 
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40  M.  Fori!  (MI6.  Maainiy  Via  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  R.  21/2  fr.  ; 
Commereto;  VaporCj  R.  1^2  &•>  Trattoria  al  Fomo,  very  fair),  the 
ancient  Forum  Liviiy  said  to  have  been  'founded  by  M.  Livius 
Salinatoi  (188  B.  C),  is  a  well-bnilt  provincial  capital  with 
15,461  inhabitants. 

Forli,  where  in  410  the  marriage  of  Athaulf^  Sling  of  the  Visigoths, 
with  Oalla  Plaeidiay  sister  of  the  Emp.  Honorius  was  solemnised,  was 
long  an  ind^endent  state  in  -which  the  Guelphs  retained  their  ascendancy 
down  to  131o.  The  Ordela/Jl  then  usurped  the  supreme  power,  which  they 
retained  till  1480,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  Oirolamo  RiariOy  a  favour- 
ite of  Siztus  IV.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1488,  and  his  widow, 
Caterina  Sforta^  was  afterwards  banished  by  Cesare  Borgia.  At  length, 
in  1504,  lipe  Julius  II.  annexed  the  city  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  — 
Forli  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Oomeliut  Oallut  i^.  B.C.  27),  of  the 
historian  Ftavio  Biondo  (15th  cent.),  and  of  the  eminent  painter  Melozzo 
da  Forli  (1438-94),  who  was  closely  allied  to  Piero  della  Francesca  (p.  55), 
was  recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  master  of  perspective,  and 
was  afterwards  engaged  at  Rome. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  Ehnanuele,  thg^jp^ja^ipal  sq^nare,  is  enclosed 
by  handsome^alaces.    Here,  to  t£eleft  of  the  post-office,  is  the 
"cEitrcfi^f  —  "" 

San  Mbbcpbialb  (so  named  after  the  first  bishop  of  Forli).  In 
the  1st  oEapeTto  tlie  left,  Palmezzano,  Gracifixion,  with  saints  and 
the  donor;  4th  chap,  to  the  left,  the  decoration  in  which  is  by  Jac, 
Bianchi  da  Venezia  (1536) ,  the  Immaculate  Conception  by  Palmez- 
zanoj  one  of  his  best  works ;  inJt^,chQir,  behind  the  highraltar, 
carved  stalls  by  Alessandro  de^  .S5wr(1632).^^^  Opposite  the  church 
IslrhT restored  Palazzo  del  Munieipio,  with  a  tasteless  towet  of  the 
18th  century. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.W.  from  the  piazza,  we  soon  reach  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  in  which  rises  the  Oathedbal  of  Santa  Oboce, 
an  imposing  edifice  entirely  rebuilt  stfice  1844,  with  the  exception 
of  the  large  chapels  in  the  transept.  In  the  left  transept  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Madonna  del  Fuoco,  the  dome  of  which  was  adorned  in  1686- 
1706  with  frescoes  of  the  Assumption  by  Carlo  Cignani  of  Bologna. 
The  painter  is  buried  in  the  chapel.  At  the  end  of  the  right  transept, 
to_ the  left,  is  a  fine  St.J§§ha4tian  by  Ror^dirheUtT"'^^^  ^ 

The  Via  Maldenti,  leading  to  the  right  from  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  then  the  Via  Cesare  Her- 
colani,  also  to  the  right,  bring  us  in  5  min.  to  the  church  of  — 

Sanij  BiAGio  E  GiBOLAMO,  whlch  contains  a  few  good  paintings 
(bestTigET'ab'out  tt'Simi).  In  the  douWe^aper(l8t*&'^nd)  on 
the  right  are  frescoes  by  Palmezzano,  History  of  St.  James,  early 
works  showing  the  influence  of  Melozzo,  and  (in  the  dome)  prophets 
and  angels,  by  Melozzo.  To  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Barbara  Manfredi 
(1466),  by  Francesco  di  Simone.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right  is  an 
Immaculate  Conception,  by  Ouido  Reni  (covered).  In  the  4th  chapel: 
PalmezzanOy  Madonna  and  saints,  with  GKrolamo  Riario  and  Cate- 
rina Sforza  and  their  sons  (I486),  in  the  original  frame.  The  fres- 
coes in  the  dome  are  also  by  Palmezzano. 
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The  GiNNAsio  OoMUNALBy  In  the  Piazza  Morgagnl,  to  the  S.  of 
the  Piazza  YittEmanaele,  contains  the  manicipal  ait-oollections,  in- 
cluding the  Pinaeoteea,  in  whioh  the  school  of  Forll  is  represented 
by  Melozzo  and  Palmezzano,  and  also  by  Cignani. 

In  the  Court  :  Monament  to  the  anatomist  Morgagni  (d.  1771)«  unveiled 
in  1875. ~ On  the Staikoabb,  to  the  right:  Sarcophagus  of  the  14th  cent.; 
Sarcophagus  of  St.  Marcolinus,  by  Antonio  RosseUino  (1453).  On  the  first 
floor,  beneath  a  fine  door-frame  and  lunette,  Madonna  with  angels  (formerly 
in  the  cathedral),  by  Simone  di  NamU  Ferrucci,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Pinaooteca  (fee  Vs'i  ^'O*    Passing  through  a  corridor  with  engravings 
we  enter  Boom  I.    In  the  centre:  Hebe,  statue  by  Canova.    To  the  left: 
10.  MarcUlo  Venustif  Resurrection  (restored)  ^  39.  Boni/aziOy  Madonna  and 
saints^  15.  Ant.  BariUy  Taking  of  Christ  (intarsia);  51.  Pompeo  Batoni^  Diana 
and  Endymion.  —  The  Largs  Boom  contains  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
Entrance- wall :  CaHnaeei^  St.  Valerian,  St.  Mercurialis,  two  large  works; 
78.  Sienese  School,  Crucifixion  (I4th  cent.)-    Then,  to  the  right:  84.  Ag.  Car- 
raccif  St.  Francis^  86.  Ouercino^  Annunciation^  98.  FranciOj  Adoration  of 
the  Child;  99.  Tapestry  from  the  design  of  a  Lower  Rhenish  master  (Cru- 
cifixion) ;  Era  Giovanni  da  Fiesole^  108.  Adoration  of  the  Child,  104.  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives;  Pahneezano^  110.  Portrait,  111.  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,    and  112.  Flight  into  Egypt  (both  from  altars),  114.  Portrait  of 
himself  in  his  80th  year  (1536).  117.  Crucifixion  (1492).  119.  SS.  Anthony 
Abbot,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Sebastian;  above,  118.  Melozzo^  'Pestapepe\ 
an  apprentice  with  pestle  and  mortar  (a  fresco ,   formerly  used  as  a  shop 
sign);  Palmezzanoy  120.  Annunciation,   122.  Institution  of  the  Eucharist 
(1501):  130.  Lor.  di  Credi^  Portrait;  131.  Nice.  Rondinelti,  Madonna;  134. 
Craciuxion,  a  tapestry  after  the  design  of  a  South  (German  master  (ascribed 
to  Wolgemut);  135.  Cotignola^  God  the  Father  and  saints  (1519);  143.   (?•• 
gnaniy  Madonna  in  clouds  with  Santa  Rosa;  151.  Sasso/erratOy  Madonna  in 
prayer;  152.  StatermanSy  Portrait.  -^  In  the  Small  Boons :  Medals  (among 
which  is  the  portrait  of  Caterina  Sforza),  Ms^olica,  Pre-Roman  and  Roman 
antiquities,  marble  bust  of  Pino  Ordelaffl  (i5th  cent.). 

The  Cihnicl^X^xk  PcllegtlTkP,  opposite  the  Ginnasio,  to  the  right, 

*^^^*lii2;LL?-^^  ^^^^^™^-^  15th  century. 

Tl^yj^adel,  constructed  in  1361  by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  and  en- 
larged by  the  Ordelaffl  and  Riarii,  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

From  Forll  steam-tramways  run  to  the  K.  to  Ravenna  (five  times  daily, 
in  IV2  hr. ;  fares  2  fr.  15,  1  fr.  30  c. ;  see  Baedeker^*  Northern  Italy)  and  to  the 
8.  to  Meldola  (five  times  daily,  in  V*  hr. ;  fares  1  fr.,  60  c.).  —  A  diligence 
route  leads  from  Forli  through  the  Apennines  via  Rocca  San  Casciano  and 
San  Benedetto  to  Pontassieve  (p.  44;  ca.  18  hrs. ;  fare  71/3  fr.). 

The  Railway  to  Rimini  crosses  the  Banco  and  passes  (45  M.) 
Forlimpopoli  (2269  inhab.),  the  ancient  Forum  Popilii;  to  the  right, 
on  the  hill,  Bertinoro,  with  its  productive  vineyards,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Malatesta.   It  then  crosses  the  Savio  (the  ancient  Sapis) 

52  M.  Cessna.  —  Hotels.  Leon  d'Oho  (PI.  a;  C,  2),  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  R.  2V2fr. ;  Gbnio  (PI.  b;  C,  2),  with  trattoria,  very  fair;  Cappbllo. 
—  Railwag  Restaurant. 

Cesena  is  a  small  town  with  7470  inhab.,  surrounded  by  beautiful 

meadows  and  hills,  and  boasts  of  several  interesting  palaces  and  an 

ancient  fortress  (Boaca),  built  in  1380. 

This  town,  the  ancient  Caezenay  is  one  of  the  oldest  episcopal  sees  in 
Italy.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  at  first  an  independent  state,  then 
became  subject  to  the  Ghibelline  family  of  Monte feltro,  and  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  Malatesta,  who  were  partisans  of  the  Guelphs.  ,  This  rapid 
change  of  rulers  is  alluded  to  by  Dante,  Inf.  xxvii.  53 : 
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Cost  earn*  ella  He*  tra  il  piano  e  il  monUy 
Tra  tirannia  si  vive  e  stato  franco. 

In  1377  the  town  was  cruelly  sacked  by  Cardinal  fiobert  of  Genera, 
and  subsequently  by  Cesare  Sorgia  after  which  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  1 ;  D,  2)  contains  two  fine  marble  altars  of 
the  Lombardl  school  (15tli  and  16tli  cent. ;  in  the  aisles).  —  In  the 
Piazza  Yittoiio  Emannele  is  the  handsome  Palazzo  Comunale  (PI.  2; 
C,  2};  the  Piazza  Edoaido  Fabbii  contains  a  statue  of  Pius  YI.,  who 
was  born  at  Oesena  in  1717,  as  well  as  his  snccessor  Pius  VII.  in 
1742.  —  The  small  piazza  known  as  the  Oiardino  Bufalini  (PI.  0, 1) 
is  embellished  with  a  statue  (by  Gesare  Zoechi)  erected  in  1883  to 
the  physician  Manrizio  Bufalini  of  Oesena.  —  The  edifice  to  the  N. 
(PI.  3),  built  in  1452  by  Matteo  Nuzio  for  Domenico  Malatesta  No- 
Telle,  contains  the  Bihlioteca  Malatestiana  and  the  Municipal  Library, 
In  the  former  are  4000  MSS.,  many  of  which  were  used  by  the 
learned  Aldus  Manutius  in  preparing  his  famous  editions  of  the 
classics.  The  rooms  containing  the  libraries  are  good  examples  of  the 
early-Benaissance  style.  The  Pinacoteca  In  the  same  building  con- 
tains a  good  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Franc.  Francia. 

On  an  eminence,  */<  H.  to  the  S.E.,  stands  the  handsome  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Monte,  attributed  to  Bramante.  It  contains  carved  stalls  of  the 
15th  century.  —  Productive  sulphur- mines  in  the  vicinity,  towards. the  S. 

The  train  crosses  the  stream  PisciatellOj  the  upper  part  of  which, 

called  JJrgone,  is  usually  held  to  be  identical  with  the  Rubicon  of  the 

ancients,  the  boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  the  province  of  Gallia 

Cisalpina,  and  memorable  for  its  passage  by  Caesar  at  the  beginning 

of  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey,  B.C.  49.  The  lower  course 

of  the  Rubicon,  which  has  altered  its  channel  since  antiquity,  is  now 

represented  by  the  Fiumicino ,  which  the  railway  crosses  between 

(56  M.)  Oambettola  and  (6O1/2  M.)  Savignano  di  Romagna.    The 

Fiumicino  is  claimed  by  recent  authorities  to  have  been  the  real 

Rubicon. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  this  district  have  in  turn  laid  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  possessing  the  Rubicon  within  their  territory;  a  lawsuit  involving 
this  question  was  actually  instituted  at  Home, and  in  1756  the  ^Rota''  decid- 
ed it  in  favour  of  the  TJso.  On  the  road  between  Oesena  and  Savignano 
stands  a  column  bearing  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  threatens  to 
punish  those  who  should  without  authority  trespass  beyond  the  Rubit:on. 
Montesquieu  regarded  this  as  genuine,  but  it  is  an  obvious  imposition. 

The  train  cros&es  the  Vso,  63  M.  SanV  Arcangelo  di  RomagnOj 
where  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  was  born  in  1705  (d.  1774). 
The  Marecchia  (the  Ariminus  of  the  ancients)  is  next  crossed. 

69  M.  Bimixii.  —  Hotels.    Aquila  d'Obo  ,    in  the  Corso  d^Augasto 

(P).  B,  4),  R.  3,  omn.  »/«  f'-i  good  \  Leon  d'Oeo,  with  trattoria,  R.  IV2-2  fr. ; 
Italia,  both  at  the  Pescheria  (PI.  B,  5).  —  Trattoria  del  Commerdo,  Piazza 
Cavour  ^1.  B,  5) ;  ^Railway  Restaurant^  good  local  wine.  —  Cc^fd  del  Corso^ 
CoMO  d''Augusto^  Cafi  del  Commercio,  Piazza  Cavour. 

Carriage  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza,  with  one  horse  1  fr.,  with  two 
horses  1  fr.  20  c.  —  Tramway  in  summer  from  the  Piazza  Cavour  to  th© 
bathing-place  on  the  beach.  —  Post  Office  in  the  Piazza  Cavour. 
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Rimini ,  beautifully  situated  about  V2  M.  from  the  Adriatic  at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Ansa  (the  ancient  Apttua)  and  Marecehia^  with 
29,646  Inhab.  and  extensive  fisheries  and  silk-manufactories,  is 
frequented  by  Italians  for  its  sea-bathing.  A  Oursaal  (caf6-restaa- 
rant)  and  lodging-houses  have  been  erected  on  the  beach,  to  which 
a  shady  avenue  leads  from  the  Porta  Marina  (see  below).  The 
shifting  sands  are  apt  to  obstruct  the  harbour. 

'Rimini,  the  ancient  Ariminum,  a  town  of  the  Umbrians,  became  a 
Roman  colony  in  B.C.  268,  and  wa«  the  frontier- fortress  of  Italy  in  the 
direction  of  Gaul,  and  the  termination  of  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  117).  The 
town  was  extended  and  embellished  by  Julius  Gsesar  and  Augustus.  Dur- 
ing the  Exarchate  it  was  the  northernmost  of  the  'Five  Maritime  Cities* 
(Peniapolii  Maritima),  which  were  ruled  over  by  one  governor.  The 
other  four  were  Pe$arOf  Fano ,  Senigallia ,  and  Aneona.  In  260  Arinunum 
became  an  episcopal  see,  and  in  S50  a  council  against  Arianism  was  held 
here.    The  town  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Longobards. 

In  the  course  of  the  18th  cent,  the  Halatesta  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  In  1288  Oiovamti  lo  Seiancato  ('the  lame*),  surnamed  also 
OianciottOt  put  to  death  his  wife,  Franeesea  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  and  his 
brother,  Paolo  il  Bello  (an  event  from  which  Dante  derived  the  episode 
of  'Franeesea  da  Bimini'*  in  the  6th  canto  of  the  Inferno,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
the  materials  for  his  'Story  of  Bimini").  During  the  following  century  this 
family  ruled  the  greater  part  of  the  Bomagna ,  and  also ,  for  a  time ,  the 
mark  of  Aneona.  Under  Louis  the  Bavarian  they  became  vicegerents  of 
the  emperor,  but  Cardinal  Albornoz  afterwards  succeeded  in  reducing 
them  under  the  power  of  the  pope.  The  Halatesta  family,  divided  into 
the  Pesaro  and  Bimini  branches,  distinguished  themselves  as  eondottieri, 
but  also  as  patrons  of  learning.  The  most  famous  scion  was  Sigismondoy 
son  of  Pandulfo  (1417-68),  who  united  the  gifts  of  a  great  military  leader 
with  the  most  violent  passions.  He  attracted  painters  and  scholars  to  his 
court,  in  order  to  secure  immortality  for  himself  and  his  mistress  (after- 
wards his  wife),  the  clever  Itotta.  —  In  1528  the  people  revolted  against 
the  Halatesta  and  placed  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

A  broad  road  leads  from  the  Station  (PI.  0,  D,  3,  4)  to  the  Porta 
Marina,  within  which  it  is  called  the  Via  Umberto  Primo.  After 
4  min.  we  follow  the  Via  del  Templo  del  Malatesta  to  the  left, 
passing  a  dilapidated  Renaissance  palazzo. 

•San  Fbancbbco  (^Duomo,  Tempio  dei  Malatesta ;  PI.  3 ,  0,  5), 
originally  a  GK)thic  edifice  of  the  13th  cent,  was  magnificently  re- 
modelled in  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1446-56  by  Sigismondo 
Malatesta  from  designs  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Matieo  de'  Fasti.  The  windows  of  the  original  building 
are  retained.  Of  the  facade  unfortunately  the  lower  part  only  has 
been  completed,  while  the  dome  intended  by  Alberti  to  surmount 
the  choir  is  wanting.  The  choir  itself  was  restored  in  1709.  On  the 
plinth  are  the  initials  and  arms  (the  elephant  and  rose)  of  Sigis- 
mondo and  Isotta. 

The  vaults  on  the  8.  side  contain  the  sarcophagi  of  poets  and  scholars 
whom  Sigismondo  entertained  at  his  court.  In  the  first  four  are  the 
remains  of  Basinio^  the  Parmese  poet;  Oituto  de*  Conti;  OemUtu*  PUiho 
(d.  1451),  a  Greek  philosopher  whose  corpse  Sigismondo  brought  hither 
from  his  campaigns  in  Greece ;  and  Roberto  Valtwrio  (d.  1489),  the  learned 
engineer.  In  the  others  repose  several  physicians  and  a  bishop  of  the 
16th  century. 

The  iNTKRiofi  was  said  by  Pope  Pius  II.  to  Resemble  a  heathen  temple 
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ratiker  than  a  Ohrisiian  churcli.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  Tomb 
of  Sigismondo  (d.  1403).  Most  of  the  plastic  ornamentation  of  the  chapels 
was  executed  by  AgoiUno  cTAnUmio  di  Ducdo  of  Florence  *,  a  few  works  are 
by  Ciuffagni.  —  Ist  Ohapsl  on  the  right :  above  the  altar ,  St.  Sigismnnd 
of  Burgundy,  patron -saint  of  the  founder;  by  the  pillars,  allegorical 
figures  of  the  virtues.  —  2nd  Chapkl  or  thb  Rsucb  (^Santuarlo* ;  closed), 
containing  a  (restored)  *  Fresco  by  Piero  delta  FrancMca  (p.  66;  ^ Petri 
de  Burgo  opus  146 V):  Sigismondo  Halatesta  kneeling  before  his  patron 
St.  Sigismund,  with  the  castle,  built  by  him  (p.  112),  on  the  right  —  In 
the  Cappblla  di  San  Miohblb,  the  3rd  to  the  right,  is  the  Tomb  of  Isotia 
(d.  1470),  erected  as  early  as  1460,  with  the  motto  Hempus  loquendi,  tempus 
tacendi\  The  archangel  on  the  altar,  by  Ch^ff(tgniy  it  a  portrait  of  Isotta. 
By  the  pillars,  angelic  musicians.  —  4th  Oaapbi.  on  the  right:  by  the 
pillars,  the  planets  and  other  fantastic  representations  from  a  poem  by 
Sigismondo  in  honour  of  his  mistress.  —  4th  Chapbl  on  the  left :  by  the 
pillars,  allegorical  figures  of  tiiie  sciences.  —  3bd  Chapkl  on  the  left: 
Children's  games,  probably  hj  Simone  dUfanni  Ferrucci^  a  pupil  of  Donatello. 
—  The  2nd  Chapbl  on  the  left  is  closed.  —  The  Ist  Chapbl  on  the  left 
is  named  the  Gappella  deir  Acqna  from  an  ancient  statue  of  the  Ifadonna, 
represented  as  sending  rain.  On  the  left  is  a  sarcophagus  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  ancestors  of  the  founder,  with  two  reliefs,  representing 
the  House  of  Halatesta  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  and  the  Triumph  of 
Sigismondo.  By  the  pillars,  above  the  elephants,  two  portrait-medallions 
of  Sigismondo. 

From  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  the  Via  Patera 
leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Piazza  Giulio  Gbsabb  (PI.  0,  5),  the  ancient 
forum.  A  stone  Pede$tal  here,  erected  by  Sigismondo  and  restored 
in  1660,  commemorates  Gssaf  s  passage  of  the  Rubicon  (p.  109). 
Near  it  is  a  chapel,  on  the  spot  -where  St.  Anthony  once  preached, 
and  another  on  the  canal  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  he.preached 
to  the  fishes  because  the  people  refused  to  hear  him.  —  The  Cobso 
d'Augusto  (pi.  B,  0, 4,  6),  which  Intersects  this  piazza,  leads  to  the 
S.E.  to  the  Porta  Romana,  and  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Piazza  Cavour  and 
the  bridge  of  Augustus. 

The  •Porta  Romana  or  Arco  d^Augtuto  (PL  0,  D,  6)  is  a 
triumphal  arch  of  travertine,  of  elegant  execution  (note  the  capitals 
on  the  outer  side),  erected  by  the  Roman  government  to  Augustus 
in  B.C.  27  out  of  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  the  Via  Flamlnia 
(p.  tl7),  as  the  Inscription  on  the  outside  records  (inaccurately  re- 
stored; the  letters  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  gate  also  belong 
to  it).  Above  are  medallion-figures:  on  the  outside  Jupiter  and 
Yenus,  on  the  inside  Neptune  and  Minerva. 

The  scanty  remains  of  an  Amphitheatre^  which  held  12,000  spec- 
tators (PI.  D,  £,  5)  are  uninteresting.  But  a  walk  on  the  ramparts 
outside  the  Porta  Romana  to  the  under-mentioned  Castello  of  the 
Malatesta  is  recommended  (PI.  G,  B,  A,  6,  5). 

The  MuNioiFio  (PL  9 ;  B,  5),  in  the  Piazza  Cavour,  contains  a 
small  picture-gallery  (fee  1/2  ^'Oi  comprising:  Perin  del  Vaga, 
Madonna;  Domenieo  del  Ohirlandajo  (school-piece),  SS.  Yincenzo 
Ferrer,  Sebastian,  andRochus;  Oiovanni  Bellini^  Pietk. (fine  early 
work);  Benedetto  Coda  da  Rimini,  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints  and 
angelic  musicians  (1513) ;  Jae.  Tintoretto,  San  Domenieo ;  Agostino 
di  DuedOy  Medallion-portrait  of  Augustus.  —  In  front  of  the  palazzo 
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rises  a  bronze  Statue  of  Pope  PatU  V,  (inscription  obliterated}.  Be- 
yond the  Teairo  VUtorio  EmanueleQ?!.  10 ;  B,  5)  is  tbe  ancient  CasteUo 
of  Sigiamondo  Malatesta  (Rocca ;  PI.  A,  B,  5),  now  a  prison,  and  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  Malatesta  arms  are  still  to  be  seen 
over  the  entrance. 

The  Library  (PI.  8;  0,  5),  in  the  Via  Gambalunga  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  Piazza  Gavour,  founded  in  1617  by  the  jurist  Gambalonga, 
contains  23,000  vols,  and  several  MSS.  The  small  Muieo  Areheo- 
logico  here  contains  the  fine  tomb  of  a  woman,  a  hermes  of  Pan,  and 
other  antique  sculptures,  and  tombstones  of  the  10-1 1th  centuries. 

At  the  end  of  the  Corso  the  AforeccAm  (p.  110)  is  crossed  by  the 
flve-arched  •Pontb  d'Augxtsto  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  begun  by  Augustus  and 
completed  (20  A.D.)  by  Tiberljus.  Fine  view  of  the  Apennines. 
Th«  bridge  leads  to  the  Borgo  San  Giuliano,  where  the  Yia  Emilia 
(p.  106)  united  with  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  117).  Here,  too,  is  situated 
the  church  of  San  Giuliano  (PI.  6,  A  3,4;  key  at  No.  45,  the  house 
opposite),  containing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Julian,  a  large  altar-piece 
hy  Paolo  Veronese  (covered^,  and  the  Life  of  the  Saint,  an  old  picture 
by  Bittino  da  Faenza  (1357). 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Rimini  to  (about  12  M.) 
San  Marino;  diligence  daily  in  3  hrs.  (fare  V/2  fr.),  starting  from  the  Piazza 
Gavonr  at  12  noon;  returning  at  6  a.m.  One-horse  carriage  there  and  back 
ca.  15,'  two-horse  ca.  22  fr.  (and  fee).  The  walk  is  also  interesting  (4V2  hrs. ; 
start  from  the  Porta  Montanara,  PI.  B,  6).  —  The  republic  of  Ban  Karino, 
the  smallest  in  the  world  (32  sq.  M.  in  area,  with  9500  inhab.),  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  an  inaccessible  wilderness  by  St.  -Marinus 
(d.  366)  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  settlement  grew  up  round  a  Convent  of  San  Maoino, 
which  is  known  to  have  existed  here  as  early  as  8S6,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended its  domains.  This  diminutive  state  obtained  papal  recognition  in  1631 
and  has  maintained  its  independence  ever  since.  It  is  governed  by  two 
Capitani  Beggenti,  selected  twice  a  year  from  the  60  life-members  of  the 
Great  Council,  which  is  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  representatives 
of  the  noblesse,  the  land-owners,  and  the  burghers.  They  are  assisted  by 
the  Small  Council,  a  committee  of  12  members  of  the  Great  Council. 

The  road  from  Rimini  leads  through  the  suburb  of  Borgo  Maggiore 
(1709  ft.),  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  rock  (Monte  Titano;  2437  ft.)  on 
the  N.  end  of  which  the  town  (pop.  ca.  1600^  Albergo  del  Titano,  with 
caf^-restaurant,  R.  IV2-2  fr.,  fair)  is  situated,  m  a  bleak  district.  In  the 
Piazza  del  Pianello  (fine  views)  rises  the  Gothic  Palazzo  M  OovemOy  by 
Franc  Azznrri  (1894).  In  front  of  it  is  a  statue  of  Liberty,  presented  in 
1876  by  an  Englishwoman,  who  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Duchess  of 
Acqnaviva.  The  Cathedral^  built  in  1826-38,  contains  the  grave  of  St.  Mari- 
nus (see  above).  The  Mtueum  contains  a  small  picture-gallery.  The  Rocca 
(2420  ft.),  which  affords  a  fine  '^View,  is  now  a  prison  and  not  accessible 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Giardino  Borghesi  also  commands  a  fine  view. 
The  epigraphist  and  numismatist  Count  Bartolomeo  Borghesi,  bom  at  Savignano 
in  1781,  was  from  1821  until  his  death  in  1860  a  resident  at  San  Marino, 
where  he  arranged  and  described  his  admirable  collections. 

Fbou  Rimini  to  San  Lso,  20  M.,  diligence  daily  in  5V4  hrs.,  starting 
at  8.30  a.m.  (fares  5,  3  fr.).  The  road  (see  PI.  A,  6),  which  is  interesting 
for  walkers  also,  leads  at  first  towards  the  S.W.,  ascending  the  monoton- 
ous valley  of  the  Marecchia.  The  imposing  cone  of  San  Marino  is  long 
conspicuous  to  the  left.  On  the  height  appears  Venicchio,  the  seat  of  the 
Malatesta,  to  whom  the  castle  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  above 
Scortioata,  also  belonged.   The  valley  contractA.   Beyond  the  (10  M.)  bridge 
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leading  to  Scorticata,  Mrhich  remains  to  the  right,  ia  a  fair  inn.  About 
2  M.  farther  on  is  a  road  leading  to  the  left  to  (4  H.)  San  Marino.  Beyond 
(3  M.)  Ptefraeuta  we  turn  to  the  S.  into  the  valley  of  the  Afcusocco^  and 
about  2  M.  farther  on  begin  to  wind  up  the  steep  slopes  of  San  Leo,  en- 
joying fine  retrospects  of  Verucohio,  San  Marino,  and  the  sea. 

San  Leo  (pop.  2239;  quarters  at  LetUia  FnUta't)  is  a  high-lying  little 
town  (fine  view),  situated  on  a  steep  rocky  height  rising  over  the  Marec- 
chia.  In  its  old  C<uiUy  now  used  as  a  prison,  the  impostor  Cagliostro  (Giu- 
seppe Balsamo)  b.  at  Palermo  in  1743)  died  in  confinement  in  179&.  The 
former  CcUhedral  is  a  Romanesque  structure  with  a  raised  choir,  a  spa- 
cious crypt,  and  some  ancient  details.  Under  the  left  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  choir  is  the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Leo.  —  A  picturesque  but  fatiguing 
footpath  ascends  to  the  K.E.  to  (3  hrs.)  San  Marino  (see  above).  We  follow 
the  road  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Massocco,  cross  the  river,  and  ascend 
to  the  right  to  the  Monte  Maggio.  We  then  descend  to  the  Torrente  di 
3€M  Marino,  cross  this  stream,  and  re-ascend. 

Fboh  Bimini  to  Baysnna,  81  M.,  railway  in  11/4-3  hrs.  (0  fr.  80  c, 
4  fr.  10,  2  fr.  65  c).  Ravenna^  and  thence  to  Ferrara,  see  Baedeker' »  Northern 
Italif. 

Beyond  Rimini  the  line  skirts  tlie  coast  and  crosses  the  streams 
Marano  and  Conca  (the  ^Grustnmium*  of  Lncan).  75  M.  Bieeione, 
—  81  M.  Cattolicaj  so  called  from  having  been  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  during  the  Gonncil  of  Rimini  In  359. 
The  lower  spars  of  the  Apennines  descend  here  to  the  sea.  After 
threading  a  tnnnel  the  train  passes  the  Monte  San  BartolOj  with 
the  ViUa  Imperiale  (p.  115),  situated  on  the  left  We  then  cross  the 
FogliGy  the  ancient  Pisaurua,  . 

90^2  ^-  Posaro.  —  Hotels.  Albkrqo  Zonoo,  Via  Zongo  (see  below), 
with  restaurant,  B.  2Vs  fr. ,  omn.  Va  fi'o  Leonk  d'Obo,  Via  Oaribaldi 
(PI.  C,  4,  5).  —  TrcUtoria  del  Oenio,  in  the  Piazza,  very  fair.  —  Caf^s.  On 
the  ground-floor  of  the  Alb.  Zongo,  entrance  Via  Branca  ^  Caffi  delta  Piazza^ 
in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Post  A  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  6 ;  C.  4)  at  the  Prefettura  (p.  lU).  —  Cab  from 
the  station  to  the  town,  one-horse  80  c,  two-horse  1  fr. 

PesarOf  with  14,768  inhab.,  the  ancient  Pwaurum,  is  the  capital 

of  the  united  provinces  of  Pesaro  and  TJrbino.    During  the  Renais- 

sanoe  period  it  was  famous  for  its  ms^olica  (comp.  p.  57). 

Pesaro,  first  inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  then  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etrus- 
cans ,  afterwards  by  Senonian  Gauls,  and  a  Boman  colony  as  early  as  B.C. 
184,  was  destroyed  by  Vitiges  the  Goth  in  536  A.D.,  and  rebuilt  by  Beli' 
eariut^  after  which  it  belonged  to  the  Fentapolis  Maritima  (p.  110).  It  passed 
to  the  Malatesta  family  in  the  13th  cent.,  In  1445  to  the  i^orza^  and  in 
1513  to  the  Roverey  dukes  of  Urbino ,  under  whom ,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Luerezia  d^Este^  consort  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  it  became  a 
centre  of  art  and  literature ,  and  was  visited  by  Bernardo  and  Torquato 
Tazzo.  Bernardo  completed  his  'Amadis^  (^VAmadigV)  here.  In  1631  the 
town  was  annexed  to  the  Papal  States.  —  The  figs  of  Pesaro  are  celebrated. 

Approaching  Arom  the  Station  (PI.  A,  5)  we  enter  the  S.  town- 
gate  and  reach  the  Piazza  GaribalcU,'  embellished  with  flower-beds 
and  a  marble  Statue  of  Oaribaldi  (1891).  Thence,  passing  the  Teatro 
RoMsini  (PI.  B,  6),  we  follow  the  Via  Branca  to  the  Piazza  Vlttorio 
Emanuele,  on  this  side  of  which  (to  the  left)  is  the  Via  Zongo,  with 
the  Albergo  Zongo,  once  a  eardinaPs  palace.  On  the  right  is  the  hand- 
some portal  of  the  former  church  of  San  Domenico  (1390 ;  PI.  G,  4). 
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In  the  Piazza  Vittoeio  Emaitublb  (PI.  0,  4),  wMch  ig  adorned 
with  a  large  fountain,  lises  the  imposing  Pbbfbttuba,  the  ancient 
ducal  palace,  built  by  Laurana  for  the  Sforza  about  1466-65,  and 
completed  in  the  16th  cent,  by  the  Rovere,  whose  architects  were 
Oirolamo  Qenga  and  his  son  Bartolomeo.  The  banquet-hall,  112  ft. 
long  and  54  ft.  wide,  still  contains  a  painted  wooden  ceiling  dating 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  In  1475  this  hall  was  the 
scene  of  the  marriage  of  Gostanzo  Sforza  and  Camilla  d*Aragon.  — 
Opposite  stands  the  more  modern  Palcuato  dei  Pagi,  Between  the 
palaces,  to  the  right,  is  a  fa^de  erected  in  1848,  with  marble  statues 
of  the  composer  Oioachino  Rossini  (1792-1868),  the  'Swan  of  Pesaro', 
and  the  author  Count  Giulio  Perticari  (1779-1822),  by  P.  Lorandini. 
—  At  the  other  angle  of  the  piazza  is  the  Palazzo  Municipale^  in 
front  of  which  stands  a  monument  to  Count  Terenzio  Mamiani 
(p.  227),  a  native  of  Pesaro,  by  Ettore  Ferrari  (1896). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza,  in  the  Via  Mazza  (No.  24),  is  the  Palazzo 

Almerici,  with  the  Atbnbo  Pbsabesb  (PI,  B,  4),  comprizing  the 

municipal  collections.    Admission  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.,  10-12,  free ; 

other  days,  10-2,  for  a  fee  (V2  ^0- 

In  the  VesMmit  are  votive  stones  of  the  matrons  of  Pisaurum,  among 
ttie  most  ancient  Latin  monuments  extant.  In  the  court  and  on  the  stair- 
case are  Roman  and  Christian  inscriptions  and  sculptures.  —  On  the  First 
Floor  are  two  reliefs,  dating  from  about  1000  B.C.,  one  with  representations 
of  ships;  ancient  terracotta  images  and  lamps;  ivory  carvings  (early 
Christian  reliefs  of  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise  and  the  Stoning  of  Stephen, 
and  a  slab  from  the  so-called  throne  of  St.  Maximian  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ravenna);  early  Italian  bronzes  and  coins  (aet  grave  from  Yetulonia) ;  an 
image  of  Mithras  in  vitreous  paste.  Here  also  are  an  admirable  Majolica 
Collection  (550  pieces ;  many  from  Pesaro,  Urbino,  Castel  Durante,  and  Gubbio ; 
some  of  the  last  by  Maestro  Giorgio)^  a  collection  of  paintings,  including 
two  pictures  by  Zoppo  (a  Pietii  and  a  head  of  John  the  Baptist),  and  a  marble 
bust  of  Napoleon  by  Canova,  There  is  also  a  collection  of  natural  history, 
especially  rich  in  shells.  —  On  the  Second  Floor  is  the  Biblioteoa  Oliyibei, 
recently  much  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Biblioteca  Pertieari, 
and  containing  60,000  volumes  and  2000  MSS.,  amongst  which  are  letters  of 
Torquato  Tasso  and  others.    Adm.  dally,  94,  except  Sun.  and  holidays. 

In  the  Palazzo  MachireUij  now  the  Lieeo  Rossini  (PL  B,  4),  is  a 
sitting  figure  of  Rossini  by  Marochetti,  erected  in  1864. 

In  the  Via  Rossini,  which  leads  from  the  Piazza  to  the  sea-baths 
(comp.  PI.  C,  4,  3),  stand  the  small  house  where  Rossini  was  born 
fPl.  2;  0,4),  the  Palazzo  Afo«ca  (opposite) ,  with  a  collection  of 
pictures,  fayence,  furniture,  etc.  bequeathed  to  the  town  (15  rooms  ; 
open  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.,  11-3),  and  the  old  Cathedral  (closed  at 
present).  Close  by,  in  the  hall  of  the  Vescovado  (PI.  8 ;  0,  3,  4),  is 
an  early- Christian  Nymphaeum.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town 
stands  the  Roeca  Costanza  (now  a  prison),  built  by  Giovanni  Sforza. 

The  present  cathedral  (PI.  C,  4),  San  Francesco,  in  the  Via  Roma, 

has  a  Gothic  portal  and  contains  a  ^Coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  four 

saints,  and  beautiful  predelle,  by  Giovanni  BeUini  (c.  1476 ;  much 

irkened),  at  the  1st  altar  to  the  left.  —  8ant*  Agostino  (PI.  B5  3), 

the  Oorso  Undici  Settembre,  has  a  rich  Gothic  portal  of  1412.  — 
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At  the  end  of  the  Gorso,  near  the  spacious  Lunatic  Asylum  {Mani- 
eomio;  on  the  left)  is  the  small  Orto  Giulio  (PI.  A,  3,  4),  with  a 
meteorological  observatory  and  a  fine  view  of  the  Foglia  (spanned 
by  an  ancient  bridge)  and  of  Monte  San  Bartolo  (see  below).  —  The 
church  of  San  Oiovanni  BaitUta  (PI.  A,  4),  in  the  Via  Passeri,  was 
began  by  Glrol.  Genga  In  1540,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Count 
Giulio  Perticari  (p.  114). 

To  the  N.W.  of  Pesaro  rises  MonU  San  Bartolo  or  Monte  Aecio  (660  ft.)) 
where  the  Roman  dramatist  Ladns  Attias  is  said  to  have  been  interred. 
On  the  W.  slope  lies  the  ^'Villa  Imperiale,  belonging  to  the  Pfincipe  Al- 
bania at  whose  town-house  in  Pesaro  (Via  Mazza  5)  tickets  of  admission 
•may  be  obtained.  A  steep  road  leads  hither  in  about  ^/a  hr.  from  the  old 
bridge  over  the  Foglia  (PI.  A,  4;  cab  4-5  fr.,  bargain  necessary).  Alessandro 
Sforza  built  a  country-house  on  this  site,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  on  his  journey  to  Italy  in  1469. 
The  npper  rooms  were  adorned  by  the  Bovere  with  stucco-work,  majolica- 
plaques,  and  frescoes.  In  the  1st  Boom  ('Stanza  del  Giuramento"),  on  the 
ceiling,  is  the  triumphal  procession  of  Duke  Francesco  Maria  or  Urbino, 
accompanied  by  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  by  Qirol.  Oenga;  on  the  walls,  land- 
scapes and  putti,  by  Catnitto  Mantovcmo.  The  2nd  Boom  or  *Stanza  delie 
Cariatidi^  (the  finest),  is  decorated  as  an  arbour,  with  figures  of  Daphne 
and  landscapes,  by  the  brothers  Dotsi ;  on  the  ceiling  is  the  duke  with  his 
army.  In  the  Srd  Boom  ('Stanza  dei  Semibusti')  are  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  V.,  and  allegories  after  designs  by  Angelo  Bronzino.  The  frescoes 
in  the  following  rooms  represent  the  duke  being  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  by  Cardinal  Alidosi,  Pop^  Leo  X.,  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  The  4th 
room  is  adorned  with  charming  grotesques  in  the  style  of  Oiovanni  da  Udine. 
The  last  room  ('Stanza  della  Calunaia^),  which  has  a  fine  stacco  ceiling,  is 
embellished  by  paintings  by  RaffaelUno  del  CoUe,  representing  the  duke 
being  crowned  with  a  garland,  Calumny  (after  Apelles),  and  the  Christian 
virtues.  —  Eleonora  (^onzaga  caused  Oirolamo  Oenga  to  erect  a  new  palace 
about  1530,  near  the  old  house,  with  an  inscription  on  the  facade  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  built  for  her  husband  Francesco  Haria  'a  bellis  redeunti 
animi  ejus  causa\  It  was  never  completed,  but  even  in  its  present  dilapi* 
dated  condition,  it  retains  much  beauty  \  fine  view  from  the  terrace.  —  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  the  Oirolamitani ;  '  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  environs  is  obtained  from  an  eminence  behind  the  monastery. 

The  Munieipio  of  the  little  town  of  Ghradara,  7  H.  to  the  K.W.  of 
Pesaro,  contains  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Oiovanni  Santi  (1484);  in  the 
Roeea  is  a  terracotta  altar  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 

Fbom  Pesabo  to  UaBiNO,  28  M.,  diligence  twice  daily  in  4  hrs.  (back 
in  8-3Vs  hrs.) ;  fare  3  fr.  20  c.  return-ticket  (available  for  15  days)  5  fr.  20  e. 
The  MtteageHa  Accelerata  leaves  the  piazza  of  Pesaro  at  6.45  a.m.  and 
Urbino  at  3.80p.m. ;  the  Diligenta  Oomvnale  starts  at  3  p.m.  and  returns 
at  6  a.m.  —  "the  road  leads  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Foglia^ 
crossing  the  river  beyond  the  village  of  Monteechio  and,  as  we  come  in 
sight  of  Urbino,  ascends  in  windings.  Above^  to  the  right,  is  the  ducal 
palace,  with  three  logge  flanked  by  round  towers.  The  diligence  stops 
in  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  a  little  below  the  inn.  —  TTrbino.^  see  p.  128. 

Beyond  Pesaro  the  Railt^ay  skirts  the  coast  the  whole  way  to 
Aneona,  being  at  places  pushed  close  to  the  sea  by  the  projecting 
spurs  of  the  Apennines. 

98  M.  Faao  {^Albergo  del  Moro^  Via  Nolfl ;  CafS  in  the  Piazza), 
the  Fanum  Fortunae  of  antiquity,  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  temple 
of  Fortune,  a  fact  commemorated  by  a  modern  statne  on  the  public 
fountain.    It  is  now  a  pleasant  little  town  (10,636  inhab.),  sur- 
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rounded  by  ancient  walls  and  a  deep  moat.  The  once  celebrated 
harbour  is  silted  up  and  unimportant;  vessels  anchor  in  a  new 
channel  through  which  part  of  the  water  of  the  Metaurus  (p.  118)  is 
discharged.  The  first  printing-press  with  Arabic  type  was  set  up 
here  in  1514  at  the  cost  of  Pope  Julius  II.  As  a  sea-bathing  place 
Fano  is  less  expensive  than  Rimini. 

We  enter  the  town  by  the  Via  Nolfl.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is 
the  Piazza,  in  which  (in  the  Palazzo  delta  Bagione,  1299)  is  the 
Theatre.  One  of  the  rooms  adjoining  it  contains  a  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath,  by  DomenichinOj  and  a  Betrothal  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Quercino.  —  The  old  Gothic  Palazzo  del  Municipio  is  reached  through 
the  arch  to  the  right  of  the  theatre. 

The  S.  side  of  the  Piazza,  which  is  enlivened  by  a  fountain  of 
flowing  water,  is  skirted  by  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Following 
the  latter  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  Via  deir  Arco  d'Augusto,  the 
second  street  to  the  left.  In  a  small  piazza  here  rises  the  Oathbdbal 
OF  San  FoaTUNATO ;  the  four  recumbent  lions  in  front  formerly  support- 
ed the  pillars  of  the  portico.    The  portal  dates  from  the  13th  century. 

In  the  interior  the  chapel  of  San  Girolamo  (the  2nd  on  the  left)  contains 
a  monument  of  the  Rainalducci  family ;  nearly  opposite  is  a  chapel  (4th  on 
the  right)  adorned  with  frescoes  hy  Domenichino  (damaged).  —  In  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Madonna  with  two  saints,  hy  L.  Carracci.  — 
In  the  court  of  the  VeseovadOy  behind  the  cathedral,  Via  Montevecchio  T, 
are  a  few  sculptures,  including  three  13th  cent,  reliefs. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  Abch  of  Augustus  ,  which  spans 
the  street ;  a  second  story  was  added  in  the  4th  cent. ,  when  it  was 
dedicated  to  Constantino.  It  once  had  three  openings,  as  is  shown 
by  a  view  of  it  on  the  adjacent  church  of  San  Miehele,  adjoining  the 
handsome  Renaissance  portal.  —  Beside  the  arch  is  the  Foundling 
Hospital  (Brefotrofio),  a  pleasing  edifice  with  loggie. 

Returning  to  the  Piazza,  we  follow  the  Via  Boccaccio  opposite  the 

fountain,  and  then  take  the  Via  Bonaccorsi,  inclining  to  the  left,  to 

the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  with  its  portico. 

Interior.  1st  chapel  on  the  left:  Giov.  Sanity  Visitation  ^  2nd  chapel:  Peru- 
gino.  Annunciation  (1498).  3rd  chapel  on  the  right:  *Perugino^  Madonna 
enthroned  and  six  saints ,  with  predella  (1497).    Key  at  the  house  Ko.  14. 

In  the  vestibule  of  San  Francesco  (closed)  are  thft  monuments  of 
Pandolfo  III.  Malatesta  (d.  1427;  to  the  right),  perhaps  by  Leon 
BattUta  Alberti,  1460,  and  his  wife  Paola  Bianca  (d.  1398;  left),  by 
Tagliapietra  (1413).  —  Santa  Croce^  the  hospital-church,  in  the  Via 
Nolfi,  contains  a  Madonna  with  four  saints,  by  Giovanni  Santi,  — 
San  PietrOf  In  the  same  street,  is  an  imposing  and  richly-decorated 
church  in  the  baroque  style,  with  frescoes  by  Viviani  on  the  vault- 
ing ;  in  the  chapel  of  the  GabrieUi  (Ist  to  the  left)  is  an  Annunciation 
by  Ouido  Reni.  —  San  Paterniano^  dedicated  to  the  first  bishop  of 
Fano,  possesses  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ouercino.  —  In  Sant^ 
Agoitino  (entr.  by  side-door,  vill  the  cloisters  of  the  Seminario)  is 
a  painting  of  Sanf  Angelo  Gustode,  by  QuercinOj  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Robert  Browning  ('The  Guardian  Angel'). 
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An  intereflting  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Monte  Oiove  (840  ft.), 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  monastery,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Apennines.  It  is  reached  in  about  1  hr.  by  a  good  road  from  the 
church  of  Rusciano  (see  below). 

From  Fano  to  Fobsato  vil  Fossombbone  and  the  Fdblo  Pass,  corriere 
daily  (fare  10  fr.):  to  Fossombrone  37*  hrs.,  to  Oagli  6V4  hrs.,  to  Scheggia 
9V2  hrs.,  and  to  Fossato  12V4  hrs.  The  road  is  the  ancient  road  from  Borne 
to  Bimini  (p.  109X  the  Via  Flaminia^  constructed  in  B.C.  220  by  the  Censor 
C.  Flaminius,  afterwards  Consul  (p.  53),  to  secure  the  district  of  the  Po 
which  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Gauls.  The  road  quits  Fano 
by  the  Arch  of  Augustus  and  the  Porta  Maggiore,  traverses  the  plain  to 
(IV4  H.)  the  church  of  Rutdano  at  the  foot  of  Honte  Glove  (see  above), 
and  then  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Metaurus^  the  monotonous  but  fertile 
valley  of  which  is  well  cultivated.  About  1  M.  from  Fossombrone,  near 
the  church  of  San  Martkto  al  PianOy  was  once  situated  the  Roman  colony 
of  Forum  Sempronii^  destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Longobards. 

15Vs  H.  Fossombrone  (2Vs  Re),  long  in  possession  of  the  Malatesta 
family,  accrued  to  the  States  of  the  Church  under  Slxtus  IV.  It  is  now 
a  busy  little  town  with  7631  inhab.  and  silk-factories ,  prettily  situated 
in  the  valley,  which  contracts  here,  and  commanded  by  a  castle.  The 
CaOiedral  contains  an  altar  by  Bomenico  Bosselli  (1480).  —  A  road,  quitting 
Fossombrone  by  means  of  a  lofty  single-arched  bridge,  leads  to  the  E.  to 
Mondavio  and  Senigallia  (p.  118).  Diligence  to  Urbino^  see  p.  116. 

The  Via  Flaminia  beyond  (I8V2  M.)  Calmazzo  (p.  ISO)  crosses  the  Jfetaurus, 
which  descends  from  the  valley  near  Sanf  Angela  in  Vado  from  the  N.,  and 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Ccmdigliano,  which  at  this  point  empties  itself 
into  the  Metaurus.  Urbino  (p.  128)  is  seen  in  the  distance  to  the  right. 
The  valley  soon  contracts  again ;  to  the  right  rises  the  hill  of  Pietralaia, 
occasionally  named  Monte  d*A6drvibale.  Here,  according  to  the  popular 
tradition,  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Metaurus  In  which, 
B.C.  207jHasdrubal,  whilst  marching  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  Hannibal 
with  60,000  men,  was  signally  defeated  and  slain  by  the  consuls  Livius 
Salinator  and  Claudius  Kero.  This  was  the  great  event  which  decided  the 
2nd  Punic  War  in  favour  of  Borne. 

The  road,  which  skirts  the  river,  now  pierces  the  K.E.  chain  of  the 
Apennines  by  means  of  a  ravine  between  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs.  At 
the  narrowest  point,  where  there  is  room  for  the  river  only,  is  the  *Furlo 
Pass  (623  ft. ;  Sasso  Forato  or  ^Pierced  Stone%  the  ancient  Int&reisa,  later 
Petra  Perttua),  a  tunnel  17  ft.  wide,  14  ft.  high,  and  about  40  yds.  in  length. 
The  founder  of  the  work  was  the  Emp.  Vespasian  (in  A.D.  77),  as  the 
inscription  hewn  in  the  rock  at  the  N.  entrance  records  (Imp.  Caesar  Aug. 
Vespaaianus  pont.  max.  trib.  pot,  VII.  imp.  XVII.  p(ater)  p(atriae)  cos. 
VIII.  censor  faciund.  euravit). 

About  3  M.  beyond  the  pass  is  the  small  church  Badia  del  Furlo,  and 
a  little  farther  on  lies  (23V2  M.)  the  village  of  Acqualagna  (p.  127). 

31  M.  Cagliy  see  p.  127.  —  Travellers  beyond  Cagli  are  generally  conveyed 
in  smaller  carriages.  Above  the  town  the  Burano,  which  the  road  skirts, 
pierces  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  means  of  a  wild  and  deep 
gorge.  At  the  other  end  lies  (36Vs  M.)  Oantiano,  with  1503  inhab. ;  the 
Collegiata  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Peruglno.  —  The  road  ascends  rapidly, 
and  reaches  the  height  of  the  pass,  2400  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  little  be- 
fore arriving  at  Scheggia  the  road  crosses  a  ravine  by  the  curious  Ponie 
a  Botte,  constructed  in  1805. 

431/3  M.  Scheggia,  an  insignificant  place,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
roads  to  Fossato  and  Foligno  and  to  (6  M.)  Gubbio  (the  latter  leading  over 
the  pass  of  Monte  Calvo,  p.  67?  carriage  5-6  fr.).  On  Monte  Petrara,  in  the 
viclnitv,  amid  oak-plantations,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Apenninus,  whose  worship  was  peculiar  to  the  Umbrians.  Several  bronzes 
and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  environs. 

The  main  road  continues  to  descend  the  green  valley  of  the  Chiaggio, 
and  leads  via  Costacciaro  and  Sigillo  (stalactite  caves)  to  — 

.55  M.  Fossato  di  Vico^  a  station  on  the  Ancona  and  Borne  line  (p.  126). 
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Beyond  Fano  the  train  crosses  the  river  Metaurua  (p.  117), 
then  the  Cesano,  beyond  (105  M,)  Mondolfo-Marotta. 

112  M.  Senigallia  or  Sinigaglia  {Atbergo  Botna,  near  the  har- 
bour, good;  Trattoria  del  Oiardino,  near  the  Municipio),  the 
ancient  Ser^a  Oallica^  with  5556  inhab.,  chiefly  occupied  in  fishing, 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Misa.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Pompey 
(in  B.C.  82)  during  the  Civil  War  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  It 
was  an  episcopal  see  as  early  as  the  4th  cent.,  but  was  afterwards 
frequently  devastated  by  fire  and  sword,  so  that  it  now  presents 
quite  a-  modern  appearance.  The  house  in  which  Pope  Pius  IX. 
(p.  xxviii)  was  born  is  shown ;  it  contains  a  few  memorials.  In  summer 
Senigallia  is  a  favourite  sea-bathing  place.  —  The  monastery-church 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Orazie  (1491 ;  2  M.  to  the  S.W.)  contains  in 
the  choir  a  picture  by  Perugino  (Madonna  with  six  saints),  and  over 
the  3rd  altar  on  the  right  a  small  Madonna  by  Piero  della  Francesca. 
From  Senij^allia  via  Mondavio  to  Fotsombrone  and  thence  to  the  Furlo 
P€ut,  see  p.  117. 

1191/2  M.  Montemarciano.  Pleasant  view  of  the  promontory  of 
Ancona.  The  train  crosses  the  Eaino.  At  (122  M,)  Falconara  Ma- 
riUima  (Rail.  Restaurant)  passengers  for  the  line  to  Rome  change 
carriages  (see  R.  15).  The  town  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 

127  M.  Ancona, 


14.   Ancona  and  its  Environs.    Osimo.    Loroto. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xvii).  Gband-Hotbl  Boma  e  Pace  (PI.  d ;  D  i),  Via 
Giacomo  Leopardi  B,  with  lift,  electric  light ,  central  heating,  and  restau- 
rant, E.  from  2  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Grand-Hotel  Vittokia  (PI.  bj  C,  3), 
Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Milano  (PI.  c ;  C,  4),  Via  Venti-Nove  Settembre  5 
Alb.  dell  a  Fbbbovia,  near  the  station,  mediocre. 

Oai^s.  Stoppani  de  Leva,  in  the  CJorgo  Vitt.  Emanuele,  at  the  corner 
Of  the  Piazza  Roma  (PI.  D,  4)5  DoHco,  Piazza  del  Teatro  (PI.  C,  8).  — 
Trattorie.    Romae  Face,  see  above;  Picchio^  Piazza  Boma. 

Post  Oface  (PI.  D,  4 ;  8-8  o'clock).  Piazza  Boma  (PI.  D,  4).  —  Telegraph 
Office,  same  place.  —  Theatre,  Piazza  del  Teatro  (PI.  G,  3). 

Oabs.  One-horse  cab  from  station  to  town,  incl.  luggage,  1,  at  night 
IVz  fr. ;  two-horse  iVa  or  2  fr.  For  1  hr.,  IV2  or  2  fr.;  each  V«  hr.  more, 
60  or  80  c.  —  Beyond  the  town,  2  fr.  50  or  3  fr.  60  c.  for  1  hr. ;  each  »/«  h'« 
more,  1  fr.  15  or  1  fr.  70  c.  —  Tramway  from  the  station  through  the  Via 
Nazionale  to  the  Piazza  del  Teatro  (PI.  G,  3) ;  10  c. 

Steamboats  of  the  Navigazione  Oenerale  Jialiana  once  a  fortnight,  on 
the  way  from  Venice  to  Bari,  Brindisi,  Alexandria,  and  Port  Said;  once 
a  week  for  Brindisi,  the  Pireeus,  and  Constantinople;  and  vice  versa.  — 
Steamboats  of  the  Society  di  Navigazione  Puglia  once  a  fortnight  on  the 
way  from  Bari  and  Earletta  to  Zara  and  Finme.  The  boats  of  the  Bocieth 
Vngaro-Croaia  ply  direct  to  Fiume  thrice  a  week  in  summer. 

Sea  Baths,  near  the  station  (PI.  A,  6).  Warm  Baths,  Piazza  Stamura 
(PI.  E,  4). 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Edtoard  A.  Kane.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  Umberio 
Servadio. 

AnconOf  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  33,337  inhab.,  of  whom 
upwards  of  6000  are  Jews,  and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour,  is 
beautifully  situated  between  the  promontories  of  Monte  Aitq^no 
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(PI.  0,  6)  and  Monte  Ouasco  (PI.  0,  1).  The  duties  and  harbour 
dues  produce  an  annual  reyenue  of  over  18,000,000  fr.  Coals  and 
raw  sugar  are  the  chief  imports,  asphalt  is  the  chief  export.  The 
province  contains  sulphur-mines,  silk-factories,  paper-mills,  and 
vineyards. 

Ancona  was  founded  about  400  B.C.  hy  Doric  Greeks  from  Syracuse,  and 
thence  named  Doriea  Aneon  (i.e.  *elbow%  from  the  shape  of  the  promontory). 
It  was  afterwards  a  Boman  colony,  and  the  harbour  (see  below)  was  en- 
larged by  Trajan.  After  the  beginning  of  the  Ohristian  era  it  repeatedly 
recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  others,  and  in  1532  was  made 
over  by  Gonzaga  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  built  a  fort  and  garrisoned 
it.  Ancona  is  also  frequently  mentioned  as  a  fortress  of  strategic  import- 
amce  in  modem  history.  Thus  in  1796  it  was  surrendered  to  the  French, 
in  1799  to  the  Austrians,  in  1806  to  the  French  again;  and  in  1815  it  was 
ceded  to  the  pope,  to  whom  it  belonged  till  1860. 

The  Habboub,  an  oval  basin  of  about  990  by  880  yds.  in  dia- 
meter, is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  The  handsome  quay, 
called  the  Banchina,  was  completed  in  1880.  The  N.  pier  is 
of  ancient  Roman  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  it  rises  the  well 
preserved  marble  *Trinmphal  Aroli  (PI.  B,  1),  erected  A.  D.  116 
by  the  Roman  senate  and  people  in  honour  of  Trajan  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  quays,  as  the  inscription  records.  Its  original 
bronze  enrichments  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  new  pier 
constructed  by  Pope  Clement  XII.,  a  continuation  of  the  old,  also 
boasts  of  a  Triumphal  Arch  (PI.  B,  1),  designed  by  Vanvitellij  but 
far  inferior  to  the  other.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  harbour  is  the  old 
Lazzaretto  (PI.  B,  5),  built  in  1732,  now  a  sugar-reflnery  (PI.  B,  6), 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts. 

The  ♦Cathedral  of  San  Giriaco  (PI.  0, 1),  dedicated  to  the  first 
bishop  of  Ancona,  stands  on  the  Monte  Ouasco y  an  excellent  point  of 
view.  The  church  (consecrated  in  1128  and  completed  in  1189) 
occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Venus  mentioned  by  Catullus  and 
Juvenal,  and  contains  ten  of  its  columns.  It  is  built  in  a  mixed 
Byzantine  and  Romanesque  style,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  each 
of  the  arms  being  flanked  with  aisles.  The  dodecagonal  dome  over 
the  centre  of  the  cross  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy.  The  fa^a^e 
(ISth  cent.),  ascribed  to  Margheritone  d^ArezzOy  has  a  beautiful 
Gothic  portico,  the  front  columns  of  which  are  borne  by  red  lions. 

Interior  (closed  12-4.80  p.m.).  In  the  Left  Aislr,  in  front,  is  a  tomb 
of  1530,  and  near  it  that  of  B.  Girolamo  Gianelli,  by  Giov.  Dalmata  (1509). 
In  the  BiOHT  Tbansept  the  semi-Byzantine  capitals  have  been  preserved ; 
the  railing  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  dates  from  the  12th  century.  —  In 
the  Grtpt,  to  the  right,  sculptures  of  the  13th  cent.;  relief  of  Christ 
between  an  ox  and  a  lion  (the  symbols  of  the  evangelists  SS.  Luke  and 
Hark),  by  Philippus;  beneath.  Head  of  Christ  and  St.  George;  tomb  of 
the  Franciscan  B.  Gabriel  Ferretti  (1466);  in  the  corner,  three  statuettes 
(iSth  cent.);  then,  poor  terracotta  figures  of  SS.  Gyriacns,  Harcellinus, 
and  Liberius;  interesting  12th  cent,  reliefs,  probably  from  the  ancient 
choir  of  the  left  transept;  Sarcophagm  of  Fl(aviu8)  OorgonhtSy  Preetor  of 
Ancona,  with  reliefs  (in  front,  Christ  and  the  apostles  with  Gorgonius 
and  his  wife  p<»  the  Saviour's  feet;  on  the  lid  to  the  left  of  the  inscription. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  to  the  right.  Hoses,  Goliath,  David,  Baptism  of 
Christ;  on  the  left  end.  Hoses,  Abraham's  OI£ering,  on  the  right  end,  Hagi 
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before  Herod,  etc. ;  4th  cent.) ;  forther  on,  Soman  head ;  statue  of  St.  Pri- 
mianna ;  relief  of  Christ  Cl2th  cent.);  sarcophagus  of  SS.  Cjriacus  and  Liber- 
ius.  —  The  Cbypt  of  thb  Lbjt  Tbansspt  (restored)  contains  the  tombs  of 
SS.  Cyriacns,  Marcellinus,  and  Liberius,  in  the  baroque  style  (fee  30-40  c). 

Pope  Pius  II.  Piccolomini,  while  vainly  endeayouring  to  organise 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  died  in  the  Episcopal  Palace,  adjoining 
the  cathedral,  in  1464.  The  palace  commands  a  splendid  view  of 
the  sea.  —  Within  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  scanty  remains 
of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre, 

The  TjoJiZzo  DEL  CoMUNB  (PI.  C,  2),  built  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
Margheritone  cfAretzo,  was  restored  (after  1493)  from  the  plans  of 
Francesco  di  Giorgio,  and  partly  modernized  in  1647.  The  reliefs 
of  Adam  and  Eve  on  the  facade  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rear  date 
from  the  original  building.  On  the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  a 
statue  of  the  law-giver  Marco  de'  Rossi  (14th  cent.). 

The  Strada  delle  Scuole  descends  from  the  Palazzo  del  Gomune. 
On  the  left  is  the  church  of  San  Francesco  (PI.  D,  2 ;  now  a  hospital), 
resting  on  a  massive  substructure  with  a  rich  Gothic  portal,  by 
Giorgio  da  Sebenico  (1455-59).  —  The  street  next  leads  (r.)  to  the 
Prefettura  (PL  D,  3),  the  fine  court  of  which  is  flanked  by  Gothic 
arcades  (with  Renaissance  capitals)  and  has  a  fine  Renaissance  arch- 
way. —  We  proceed  through  the  court  to  the  Piazza  del  Plebisoito 
(PI.  D,  3),  reached  by  steep  approaches  between  which  is  a  statue 
of  Clement  XII.  by  Comacchini.  —  Farther  up  is  the  church  of  San 
Domtnieo  (PI.  D,  3),  which  contains  a  Madonna  and  SS.  Francis 
and  Nicholas  by  Titian  (in  the  4th  chapel  on  the  right),  beautiful 
and  imposing  in  its  composition,  though  now  much  injured  (1620). 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  right  is  the  Museum  (Civicd  Pina' 
eoteca  Podesti  e  Museo  Archeologico  delle  Marche). 

On  the  Ground  Floor  is  the  Archeeological  Museum  (open  10-8,  Sun. 
10-1).  Vbstibule.  Keystones  from  the  doorways  of  houses  and  other  reliefs 
of  the  13th  cent.,  including  large  groups  of  Gain  and  Abel,  etc.,  from  the 
old  Palazzo  Gomunale.  —  Boon  I.  Chiefly  Roman  antiquities  and  coins.  — > 
Boom  II.  Antique  bronzes  and  vases ;  medals :  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with 
a  bronze  helmet  (7th  or  8th  cent.  B.  G.),  found  in  1892  at  Novilara,  to  the 
S.  of  Pesaro. 

Upper  Floor.  The  Picture  Gallery  here  includes  a  few  good  works 
of  the  Venetian  school  (open  free  on  Sun.  A  Thurs.,  10-1 ;  on  other  days 
on  application  to  the  custodian,  10-12;  fee  60  c).  Boon  I.  Paintings  and 
cartoons  by  Francesco  Fodetti.  —  Booh  II.  1.  Carlo  Crivelli^  Small  Madonna  \ 
8.  Titian^  Crucifixion  (damaged);  9.  PeUegririo  Tibaldiy  Baptism  of  Christ; 
11.  Ouercino,  Cleopatra;  13.  Lorenzo  Lotto y  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (1650; 
spoiled  by  restoration) ;  27.  CiccarelH,  Belief  of  the  Madonna ;  80.  Ouereino^ 
St.  Pelagia ;  *37.  Lorenzo  Lotto^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints. 

The  Yia  Bonda  descending  to  the  right  from  the  Prefettura 
leads  to  the  Loggia  dei  Mercanti  (Exchange,  PI.  0,  3),  a  late-Gothic 
edifice  with  a  facade  by  Giorgio  da  Sebenico  (1454-59).  In  the  in- 
terior are  paintings  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  stucco-work  by  Varl^.  — 
Adjoining,  on  the  left,  is  the  pretty  Palazzo  Benincasa  (16th  cent.). 
—  Farther  on  to  the  right  we  reach  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delta 
^azza  (PI.  0,  3),  with  an  elaborate  facade  (1210) ;  the  sculptures 
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are  by  Philippus.  Still  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  ohnrch 
of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Miaericordia  (Pi.  0,  2),  with  an  early-Renais- 
sance portal.  —  We  return  through  the  Strada  della  Loggia  to  the 
Piazza  del  Teatso  (PI.  0,  3),  the  centre  of  traffic,  heyond  which 
is  8ant*  AgosUno,  with  a  late-Gothic  portal  showing  a  Renaissance 
tendency,  by  Giorgio  da  Sehenico  (begun  in  1460).  , 

From  the  Piazza  del  Te&tro  the  Cobso  Yittobig  Eicant7elb 
(PI.  G,  D,  E,  4)  ascends  towards  the  E.,  through  the  new  quarters 
of  the  town.  At  the  end  is  the  Piazza  Gaygvb  (PL  E,  4),  with  a 
marble  statue  of  Count  Cavour  in  the  centre  (1868).  At  the  point 
where  the  Gorso  Giuseppe  Mazzini  passes  the  Piazza  Roma  is  a 
tasteful  fountain  of  the  16th  century. 

A  pre-Boman  Burial  Oround  was  discovered  in  1902  oatside  tlxe  Porta 
Cavour  (PI.  F,  4)j  the  objects  foimd  in  it  are  now  in  the  Museum  (p.  120>> 

EXCUBSIONS  FBOM  AkOONA. 

Tbe  Province  of  Ancona,  the  ancient  Picenum^  is  a  remarkably  fertile 
district,  abounding  in  beautiful  scenery.  The  Apennines  send  forth  a  series 
of  parallel  spurs  towards  the  sea,  forming  short,  but  picturesque  valleys. 
The  towns  are  invariably  situated  on  the  heights.  To  the  W.  the  view  is 
bounded  by  the  Central  Apennines^  usually  covered  with  snow,  which 
here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  several  continuous  ranges,  from  the 
MwttH  SibttHni  (p.  82)  to  the  Gran  Banc  d' Italia  (9560  ft.). 

On  the  coast,  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ancona,  rises  the  Xonte 
Conero  or  Monie  di  Ancona  (1875  ft.),  the  Promontorium  Cunerum 
of  antiquity,  with  a  Camaldulensian  monastery,  commanding  a 
superb  panorama.  The  hill,  consisting  of  limestone,  does  not  form 
part  of  the  Apennines,  in  front  of  which  it  lies,  and  geologically 
considered  is  perhaps,  lijie  Monte  Gargano,  a  remnant  of  the  Dal- 
matian limestone  plateau  which  is  now  submerged  by  the  Adriatic. 
The  pedestrian  follows  a  tolerable  road  over  the  coast-hills  nearly 
as  far  as  (7  M.)  Sirolo  (2676  inhab.),  whence  a  path  to  the  left 
ascends  in  ^/^  hr.  to  the  top.  A  carriage  (see  p.  118)  may  be 
taken  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  hill.  An  alternative  route  is  to  take 
the  train  to  Osimo  (see  below)  and  thence  proceed  by  diligence  to 
Sirolo  (13/4  hr.,  fare  50  c). 

The  Ancona-Foggia  Railway  (to  Loreto,  15  M.,  in  31-50  min.; 
fares  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  95,  1  fr.  30  c,  express  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  15  c;  to 
Porto  Civitanova,  27  M.,  in  1-1 V2  ^r.)  penetrates  the  heights  en- 
closing Ancona  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  4  M.  Varano.  To  the  left 
rises  the  finely  formed  Monte  Oonero  (see  above). 

10  M.  OBimo  (^Albergo  Corona,  in  the  market-place;  omnibus 
from  the  station  to  the  town,  3  M.,  75  c),  the  ancient  Auximunif 
colonised  by  the  Romans  in  157  E.G.,  and  mentioned  by  GsBsar ,  is 
now  a  country- town  with  6404  inhab. ,  and  lies  on  a  hill  (870  ft.)  in 
a  commanding  position.  The  N.  part  of  the  Town  Wall  (2nd  cent. 
B.C.)  still  exists.  A  walk  round  the  town  affords  beautiful  views. 
The  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  the  Piazza  contains  inscriptions  and  statues 
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In  Boman  dress,  fonnd  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  foinm  in  tlie 
15th  cent.,  hnt  mutilated  by  the  Milanese  In  1487.  Heie  are  also 
a  Madonna  and  angels,  by  Lor.  Lotto,  and  an  altar-pleoe  by  Bart. 
YlTaiini.  The  Cathedral  j  the  portal  of  which  is  adorned  with, 
scnlptnres  of  the  13th  cent.,  contains  a  fine  bronze  font  (i6th  cent.). 
Proceeding  hence  by  railway,  we  perceive,  to  the  Tight,  Cattel- 
fidardoy  where  on  18th  Sept.,  1860,  the  papal  troops  nndei  Lamorl- 
ci^re  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Italians  under  Gialdlnl. 

15  M.  LoretO.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xvii).  Pace  k  Gkkelli,  with 
electric  light,  R.  l»/2,  B.  »/^  ^^1.  2,  D.  3  fr. ;  P£Lt.i£OBii!io,  in  the  Piasza  5 
BoHA,  well  spoken  of;  Pens.  Tomuaso  Febbi,  in  the  Piazaa,  under  the 
arcades,  to  the  left,  No.  77.  —  Trattoria  di  Franc.  Betti^  Via  della  Piazzetta  18. 

—  'Posto'  in  Omnibtu  or  Cab  to  the  town,  60  (back  40)  c. ;  one-horse  cah 
to  Recanati,   3-4  fr.  (bargain  beforehand).     Those    who  walk  from  the 

'station  to  the  town  leave  the  main  street  to  the  right,  at  the  point  where 
it  is  crossed  (viaduct)  by  a  street  running  towards  the  B.  end  of  the  church. 

—  Loreto  is  infested  by  beggars  and  importunate  (but  useless)  ^guide8\ 

LoretO  (1178  Inhab.),  situated  on  a  hill  II/2  M.  from  the  line, 
with  admirable  views  of  the  sea  and  the  Apennines,  is  a  celebrated 
resort  of  pilgrims.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  a  single  long  street, 
full  of  booths  for  the  sale  of  rosaries,  medals,  images,  etc.  An  im- 
portant festival  takes  place  on  Sept.  8th  (Nativity  of  the  Virgin). 

According  to  the  legend,  the  house  of  the  Virgin  at  Nazareth  became 
an  object  of  profound  veneration  after  the  year  336,  when  the  aged 
Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Gonstantine,  made  a  pilgrimage  thither,  and 
caused  a  basilica  to  be  erected  over  it.  Owing  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens  the  basilica  fell  to  decay ,  and  after  the  loss  of  Ptolemais  (Acre) 
the  Casa  Santa  was  miraculously  transplanted  by  the  hands  of  angels  in 
1291  to  Tersatto ,  near  Fiume.  Three  years  later,  however,  it  was  again 
removed  by  angels  during  the  night,  and  deposited  in  a  laurel -grove 
(Lavreittm)  near  Becanati.  A  church  was  erected  over  it,  and  houses  soon 
sprang  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  believers  who  flocked  to  the  spot. 
In  1586  Pope  Sixtus  V.  accorded  to  Loreto  the  privileges  of  a  town. 

Among  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  have  visited  this  spot  may  be 
mentioned  Tasso,  who  thus  alludes  to  it:  — 

^Ecco  fra  le  tempestey  e  i  fieri  venti 

Di  questo  grande  e  spazioso  mare^ 

0  santa  Stella,  il  tuo  splendor  m'ha  scortOj 

CfC  illustra  e  sealda  pur  Vumane  mentf. 

The  large  *Chib8a  della  Casa  Santa,  with  nave  and  aisles  of 
equal  height  and  a  transept  with  aisles,  was  begun  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  church  in  1468  for  Pope  Paul  II.  and  was  continued  in 
1479-86  by  Oiuliano  da  Majano  of  Florence.  The  lofty  dome  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars  above  the  crossing  was  completed  in  1500 
by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo ,  the  interior  was  altered  after  1526  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  while  the  handsome  travertine 
facade  was  erected  in  1583-87  under  Sixtus  Y.,  a  colossal  statue 
of  whom  adorns  the  entrance  flight  of  steps.  Over  the  principal 
door  is  a  lifesize  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Oirolamo 
Lombardo,  whose  sons  and  pupils  executed  the  three  fine  bronze 
doors,  under  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1605-21.  The  campanile,  designed 
by  Vanvitellij  is  a  lofty  structure  in  a  richly  -  decorated  style,  sur*- 
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mounted  by  an  octagonal  pyramid.   The  principal  bell,  presented  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516,  weighs  11  tons. 

In  the  Imtbkiob,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  a  beautiful  font,  cast 
in  bronze  by  Tiburzio  Vereelli  and  Oiambattista  Vitale  y  and  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  and  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Fortitude.  On  the  al- 
tars and  in  the  chapels  of  the  nave  are  mosaics  representing  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  by  Domeniehino,  the  Archangel  Michael*  by  Ouido  £ent,  etc. 

The  Bight  Tbansept,  the  central  chapel  of  which  is  adorned  with 
modem  frescoes,  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  Sacbistibs,  containing  celebrated 
^Frescoes.  In  the  sacristy  to  the  right  the  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem, 
and  the  elaborate  ceiling  painted  in  imitation  of  architecture,  with  pro- 
phets and  angels  (1478),  are  by  Melogzo  da  Forll  (p.  107).  The  frescoes 
(freely  restored)  in  the  Sagrestia  della  Cura  (to  the  left)  are  by  Lnea  Big- 
norelH  (p.  51)  and  his  assistant  Bart,  delta  Gotta:  the  Apostles,  Christ  and 
the  Doubting  Thomas,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  (in  the  dome)  Evan- 
gelists, church-fathers,  and  angels  (ca.  1480);  the  marble  fountain  and  the 
inlaid  door  are  by  Ben.  da  Uojano^  the  intarsia  panelling  by  Bom,  da  Agsisi, 

The  CaoiB  Apsb  is  richly  painted  from  the  designs  of  Ludwig  Seilg 
(1893).  —  In  the  Doub  are  fine  frescoes  by  Ces.  Maccari. 

In  ttie  centre  of  the  church,  beneath  the  dome,  rises  the  Oaia  Santa 
(or  'Holy  House*),  a  simple  stone  building,  13 Vs  ft.  in  height,  28  ft.  in 
length,  and  12Vs  ft«  in  width,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  *Marble  ScreenjAeBigaed 
by  Bramante  (1610),  and  executed  by  Andrea  Saneovino  (1513-29),  (7tro- 
lamo  Lombardo,  Bandinelli,  Tribolo,  BaffaeUo  da  Montetupo,  Ougliehno  della 
Porta,  etc.,  with  bronze  doors  by  Oirokuno  Lombardo.  It  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  and  (on  the  S.  side)  of  David  and  €K>Uath, 
and  with  reliefs,  among  which  are:  on  the  W.  side,  Annunciation,  by  8an^ 
tovino;  S.,  Nativity,  by  Saneovino;  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  hj  Rajd^aklo  da 
Montelupo  and  Oirol.  Lombard  E.,  Arrival  of  the  Casa  Santa  at  Loreto,  by 
Jfiecolb  Tribolo;  above  it.  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bomenieo  Aimoj  N.,  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Saneovino,  continued  by  Baedo  BandinelU  and 
Rafaello  da  Montelupo ;  Nuptials  Of  the  Virgin,  by  the  same  masters. 

In  a  niche  of  the  interior  is  a  small  black  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  cedar,  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  richly  adorned  with  jewels, 
the  lustre  of  which  is  enhanced  by  silver  lamps  always  kept  burning. 
In  1798  it  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  French. 

In  the  N.  Tbavsbpt  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treaeury  (open  free  to  the 
public,  9-ll.SO  and  S.90^.80,  in  summer  4.80-6.80,  at  other  times  only  with 
permesso),  which  contaios  valuable  votive  ofierings  and  curiosities,  the 
gifts  of  monarchs  and  persons  of  rank  (chiefly  of  the  19th  cent.).  The 
ceiling-painting  is  by  Pomarando. 

In  tbe  Piazza  In  front  of  the  churcb  are  tbe  Jesuits*  College  and 

the  unfinished  Palazzo  Apostolico  ,  or  Reoio,  begun  In  1510  by 

Bramante,  continued  by  And,  Sansovino  and  Ant.  da  SangaUo  the 

Younger.    It  contains  a  collection  of  works  of  art  (fee  i/a-l  f'-)* 

PiOTDBBS :  Lor.  Lotto,  Adoration  of  the  Child,  SS.  Christopher,  Rochus, 
and  Sebastian,  Christ  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  four  other 
works;  Vouet,  Last  Supper;  Schidone,  St.  Clara;  O^t/e^'ctno,  Descent  from 
the  Cross;  Ann.  Carracci,  Nativity.  —  Tafestbibs  afteb  Bafhael's  Cab- 
T00K8  (Paul  at  Lysira,  Healing  the  Lame,  *Feed  my  Sheep*,  Elymas  the 
Sorcerer,  Holy  Family,  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  St.  Paul's  Speech).  — 
Majobica,  chiefly  from  Urbino. 

At  (17V2  M.)  Porto  Recofiati  (4628  inhab.)  we  alight  for  — 
Beoanati  (Albergo  Corona;  Trattoria  Spezioli,  with  bedrooms, 
clean;  15,297  Inhab.),  situated  41/2  M.  to  the  W.  and  commanding 
charming  views  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea.  It  was  a  fortified 
and  important  place  in  the  middle  ages.  The  handsome  Munidpio 
contaips  two  good  works  by  Lor.  Lotto  (Madonna  enthroned,  1506i 
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Transflgnration,  1612),  a  bronze  bast  of  Leopardi  (see  below)  by 
G.  Monteverde  (1898),  and  a  obartei  of  municipal  privileges  accorded 
to  the  town  by  Emp.  Frederick  11.  in  1229.  The  Cathedral  of 
San  FLavianOj  with  a  Gothic  porch,  contains  the  monument  of  Gre- 
gory XII.,  of  1417.  In  the  small  church  of  Santa  Maria  topra 
Mercanti  is  an  Annunciation  by  Lor.  Lotto.  San  Domenieo  (with  a 
fresco  of  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Yincent  Ferrer  by  Lor.  Lotto)  and 
Sant^  AgosUno  have  Renaissance  portals  of  1481  and  1484,  while 
the  palace  of  Card.  Venier  has  a  loggia  (towards  the  court)  by  Giu- 
liano  da  Ms^ano  (1477-79).  The  palace  of  the  Leopardi  contains  the 
collections  of  the  scholar  and  poet  Count  Oiacomo  Leopardi  (d.  1837), 
to  whom  a  marble  statue  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the  Mnnicipio. 
A  diligence  runs  from  Recanati  to  Macerata  (see  below)  in  2Vs  hra. 
(fare  1  fr.j,  passing  the  interesting  rains  (amphitheatre  and  bridge)  of 
Helvia  Ridna  (see  below). 

The  train  crosses  the  Potenza,  23  M.  Potema  Pieena  (4^18  in- 
hab.),  named  after  a  vanished  Roman  colony. 

27  M.  Porto  Civitanova^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chienti  ,•  the  town 
of  Oivitanova  (508  ft. ;  3869  inhab.)  lies  3  M.  inland.  —  Thence  to 
Pescara,  Foggia,  etc.,  see  Baedekers  Southern  Italy. 

Fbok  Pobto  GrvnANOTA  to  Fabsiano,  69V2  H.,  railway  (two  through- 
trains  daily)  in  S^JT-S^/i  hrs.  —  The  line  at  first  ascends  the  fertile  valley 
of  tl;ie  ChienH.  5  M.  Motttecosaro ;  8  M.  MorrovalU-Monte-San-Oituto ;  13^2  M. 
Paitsula,  a  town  on  the  height  (836  ft.)  to  the  left,  with  2300  inhabitants. 

ITVsM.  Kaoerata  (1020  ft.;  Alb.  Cmtrale,  B.  2fr..  clean }  ifsjono;  Europa; 
*  Trattoria  Fai^taia ;  Cafi^  at  the  post-office),  a  fiourishing  town  with  6170  in< 
hab.  and  a  legal  seminary  (250  students),  capital  of  the  province  of  Macerata, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  heights  between  the  valleys  of  the  Chienti  and 
Poienta.  Like  Recanati,  Macerata  sprang  up  after  the  destruction  of  Helvia 
Ridna^  of  which  there  still  exist  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of 
a  bridge  on  the  Potenza,  3  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Macerata.  From  the  rail, 
station  we  follow  G^ft)  the  Via  delle  Mura  (views)  to  (Vs  M.)  the  large 
ConviUo  NcuionaU.  Hence  the  Via  del  Gonvitto  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
town  and  ascends  to  the  church  of  Ban  Oiovaumi^  with  an  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Lanfranco.  Adjacent  is  the  Biblioteca  Oomunale,  containing  a 
small  PiNAGOTKGA  (opeu  on  week-days,  9-2),  the  chief  treasures  of  which 
are  SS.  Julian  and  Anthony  of  Padua  by  Oentile  da  FdMano(yi  No.  35), 
a  Madonna  by  Carlo  Crivelli  (1470;  Ko.  36),  a  Madonna  with  S9.  Julian  and 
Anthony  by  Alleffretto  Nuti  da  Fabriano  (1369  \  No.  39),  ajid  a  Penitent  by 
Lanfi-anco  (Ko.  56).  It  also  contains  a  few  antiquities  and  coins.  Proceeding 
hence  in  a  straight  direction  past  the  Post  Office^  we  reach  the  main  Piazsa, 
with  the  Palazzo  Munieipale  (in  the  court,  ancient  toga-statues  and  inscrip- 
tions) and  the  Prefettura,  a  Renaissance  palace  of  the  Oonzagas,  with  Gk>thic 
survivals.  We  then  descend,  passing  the  Cathedral  and  the  small  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Porto  (late-Romanesque  brick  facade),  to  the  Porta  Uercato^ 
built  by  Pius  II.  Outside  the  town,  */a  M.  to  the  right  of  the  station,  is 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Vergini^  by  Galasso  da  Carpi  (1573). 

22  M.  UrbieaffUa.  The  road  to  the  little  town  of  this  name,  which  lies 
5  or  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  (diligence),  crosses  the  Chienti  and  the  Fiastra  and 
passes  the  villa  of  Prince  Bandini,  a  secularized  convent  with  a  large  gar- 
den and  an  interesting  Romanesque  church.  Farther  on  the  Monti  Sibillinl 
(p.  82)  come  into  sight.  The  loftily  situated  XTrbisaglia  (Otteria  ITuova^ 
very  foir),  to  the  W.  of  the  road,  occupies  the  Arx  of  the  Roman  Urbt  Salvia^ 
which  spread  over  the  whole  slope  as  far  as  the  Fiastra  and  was  destroyed 
by  Alanc.  A  ruined  theatre  and  amphitheatre  and  traces  of  many  other 
ncient  buildings  still  remain.    The  medieeval  wall,  which  enclosed  iho 
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wbole  space,  may  also  be  traced ;  on  its  K.W.  side  it  bas  utilised  some 
ancient  masonry.  —  24Y2  ^-  Pollenza, 

28V3  M.  Tolentino  (735  ft.  $  Corona^  mediocre  \  Falcone^  near  the  piazza, 
anpretending),  tbe  ancient  TolenUnum  Picenum^  prettily  situated  on  tbe 
ChietiH^  witb  5111  inbab.»  was  once  strongly  fortified.  The  rail,  station  is 
about  Vs  H.  from  tbe  town.  To  tbe  left  stands  tbe  cburcb  of  San  Catervo^ 
wbicb  contains  the  early- Christian  sarcophagus  of  St.  Gatervus,  and  frescoes 
of  the  lOtb  century  (School  of  Pinturiccbio).  A  few  hundred  paces  farther 
on  is  tbe  Mtueo  Civico^  established  in  the  Renaissance  cloisters  to  the  K.E. 
of  San  Kiccol6.  Among  its  contents  are  a  toga-statue  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  excavations  carried  on  by  Count  Silveri  Gentiloni  since  1880  in  tbe 
Picene  necropolis  surrounding  tbe  town  (8-4th  cent.  B.C.  \  key  kept  at  the 
Pal.  Gentiloni,  nearly  opposite).  Adjacent  is  the  Cathedral  of  San  KicgolOj 
wbicb  possesses  a  fine  portal  by  Oiovanni  Rouo  (1435),  presented  to  bis 
native  town  by  Niccold  Mauruzzi,  the  celebrated  condottiere.  In  tbe  chapel 
to  tbe  N.  of  tbe  high-altar  are  the  remains  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino 
(d.  1309)  and  two  paintings  of  tbe  late-Venetian  school  (16th  cent.).  An 
adjoining  room  contains  a  wooden  statue  and  tbe  Renaissance  tomb  of 
St.  l^icbolas  and  frescoes  from  the  life  of  tbe  saint  by  LorenMO  and  Jacopo 
da  San  Severino  (?  Oiottino).  The  adjoining  cloisters  date  from  the  loth 
century.  In  tbe  adjacent  Piatsa  is  tbe  cburcb  of  San  Franeeteo  (13th  cent.), 
witb  a  fresco  of  1470,  representing  tbe  Madonna  and  Sanf  Amicone  di 
Bambone  healing  tbe  infirm.  —  The  church  at  Bel/orte  tul  Chienti^  5  M .  to 
tbe  S.W.,  contains  a  large  altar-piece  by  Giov.  Boccati  of  Camerino  (1468). 

The  railway  now  quits  the  Chienti  and  enters  the  vaUey  of  the  Potenza. 

—  35  M.  Ban  Severino  Marcbe  (781  ft. ;  Alb»  della  SperaneaX  a  town  witb 
3227  inhab.,  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Septempeda.  The  lower 
town  (Sorgo)  contain  the  Neto  Cathedral^  in  the  sacristy  of  which  is  a  fine 
Madonna,  with  donor,  by  Pinturiccbio  (1489).  The  cburcb  of  San  Lorenzo 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  Town  Hall  contains  paintings 
by  Hiccold  da  Foligno  (altar-piece  of  1468)  and  others,  besides  inscriptions 
and  antiquities  (fee  25  c).  The  Old  Cathedral  (San  Severino)  is  in  the 
upper  town  (Castello)^  and  is  adorned  with  frescoes  byDietisalvi  d  Angeluzzo. 

—  41  M.  OaglioU. 

From  (42  M.)  Casielraimondo  (Alb.  Rossi)  a  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (6  M.) 
Oamerino  (2148  ft.  \  5218  inhab.),  the  ancient  Camerinum  Vmbrorumf  once 
the  capital  of  the  Umbrian  Camertes,  who  during  the  Samnite  wars  allied 
themselves  with  Rome  against  the  Etruscans.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
(founded  in  252)  and  of  a  university.  The  cathedral  of  San  Savino  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter;  in  front  of  it  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  •  of  1587.    The  painter  Carlo  Maratta  (1625-1713)  was  born  here. 

47  M.  KateUca  (1168  ft. ;  Alb.  Mona,  clean),  a  town  with  2713  Inbab., 
possessing  pictures  by  Palmezzano  (1501)  and  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio  (1512) 
in  the  church  of  San  France»eo  dei  Zoecolanti,  and  other  paintings  in  the 
Pal.  Piersanii.  —  51  Vs  M.  Cerreio  d'Eti;  54  M.  Albacina  (p.  126;  change 
carriages  for  Jesi  and  Ancona).  —  59Vs  ^-  Fabriano^  see  p.  126. 

15.  From  Ancona  to  Foligno  (OrtCy  Rome). 

80  M.  Railway  in  3»/4-5V4  hrs.  (fares  15  fr.,  10  fr.  50,  6  fr.  75  c. ;  ex- 
press 16  fr.  50,  11  fr.  55,  7  fr.  50  c).  To  Rome  (183  M.)  in  8-IIV4  hrs. 
(fares  34  fr.  25,  24  fr.,  15  fr.  40  c;  express  37  fr.  65,  26  fr.  35,  17  fr.  15  c). 
Best  views  to  the  left. 

To  (5  M.)  Falconara  Marittimaj  see  p.  118.  —  Here  tbe  train 
diverges  to  tbe  S.W.  into  the  valley  of  tbe  Esino  (Lat.  Aesis),  which 
it  crosses  at  (IOY2  M.)  Chiaravalle. 

17^2  M.  Jesi  (Alb.  Sant^  Antonio^  Speranza,  both  fair;  CoronaJt 
a  town  with  23,825  inbab.,  was  tbe  ancient  Aesia,  where  the  Emp. 
Frederick  U.  was  born  on  26th  Dec,  1194.  Tbe  picturesque  town- 
walls,  dating  from  tbe  middle  ages,  are  in  good  preservation.    Tbe 
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Ckxthedral  is  dedicated  to  thA  martyr  St.  Septimins,  the  first  bishop 
of  Jesi  (308).  The  PaUuso  Pubblico,  now  the  Prefettara,  hears  the 
town-arms  within  an  elaborate  Renaissance  border.  The  interior  and 
the  Public  Ldbrary  contain  works  by  Lorenzo  Lotto. 

Jesi  was  also  tbe  birthplace  of  Oiov.  Batt.  Pergolete  (b.  1710;  d.  1736 
at  Pozznoli),  the  composer  of  the  Stabat  Mater ;  and  a  nelglibouring  village 
gave  birth  to  the  composer  0.  SponHni  (1778-1861). 

The  valley  contracts,  and  the  train  crosses  the  riyer  twice.  26  M. 
C(istelplanio.  Beyond  (301/2  M.)  Serra  San  Quirico  the  line  threads  a 
long  tunnel  through  the  Monte  Rosso  and  then  traverses  a  ravine  be- 
tween lofty  cliffs  (part  of  the  E.  Apennine  chain).  —  391/2  M.  Al" 
bcuiina ;  to  Porto  Civitanova,  see  p.  125. 

44V2M.  Fabrlano  (1066  ft.;  LaCampana,  R.  2,  d^j.  11/2, 
D.  ^^I^ii.  ind.  wine),  a  prosperous  town  with  9586  inhab.,  noted 
since  the  14th  cent,  for  its  paper-manufactories,  lies  in  a  depression 
between  two  heights,  near  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Tuflcum  and 
Attidhim.  The  Town  Hall  contains  ancient  inscriptions  and  a  small 
collection  of  pictures.  The  churches  of  San  Niccolbj  San  Benedetto, 
and  Santa  Lucia,  and  the  private  houses  Casa  Morichi  and  Casa 
Fornari,  contain  pictures  of  the  local  school  (see  p.  61). 

From  Fabriano  to  Urbino,  see  B.  16 ;  to  Porta  Civitanova^  see  pp.  125, 124. 

Beyond  Fabriano  the  train  skirts  the  brook  Oiano ,  and  pene- 
trates the  central  Apennine  chain  by  a  tunnel  1 1/4  M.  long. 

At  (641/2  M.)  Fossato  di  Vico  (to  Arezzo  and  Fossato,  R.  8)  we 
enter  the  plain  of  the  Chiaggio.  To  the  left  on  the  hill,  Palazzolo ;  to 
the  right,  San  PelLegrino ;  farther  on,  to  the  left,  Palazto  and  San 
Facondino. 

58  M.  Oualdo  Tadino  (1755  ft.),  a  small  town  with  4440  inhab., 
lies  about  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  railway  (cab  40  c.) ,  near  the  in- 
significant ruins  of  the  ancient  Tadinum.  In  552  Narses  defeated 
and  slew  the  Ostrogothic  king  Totila  here.  In  the  Palazzo  Comunale 
are  pictures  by  native  artists,  with  a  Piet^  by  Niccold  da  Foligno 
(1471).    The  Cathedral  has  a  fine  rose-window. 

We  gradually  descend  to  (68  M.)  Nocera  Umbra  (1797  ft),  an 
episcopal  town  (5685  inhab.),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nucefia,  a 
city  of  the  Umbri  (2^/2  M.  from  the  station;  omn.).  The  Cathedral 
and  the  church  of  the  Mademina  contain  a  few  fair  paintings.  Some 
admirable  frescoes  of  1434  may  be  seen  on  the  organ-soreen  of  San 
Francesco,  and  others  of  less  importance  (ca.  1500)  in  the  nave  and 
choir.  The  Orfanotrdfio  (Vescovado  Antieo)  contains  portraits  of  the 
bishops  of  Nocera  from  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era  (!),  painted  in  1659. 
About  2V4M.  from  the  town  are  mineral  springs,  known  since  1510. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Pennine  (5150  ft.),  above  the  town,  is  a 
prettily  situated  and  much  frequented  Sumner  Hotel  (1970  ft.;  pens.  8-10  fr.; 
omn.  at  the  station  ^  open  June-Sept.). 

The  train  enters  the  narrow  Vol  Topma,  crosses  the  brook  several 
times,  traverses  a  tunnel,  and  descends  by  Ponte  Centesimo  to  — 
80  M.  Foligno,  Thence  to  Rome,  see  pp.  77-86  and  94-97. 
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16.  From  Fabriano  to  tJrbmo. 


50  M.  Railway  in  3Vs  hrs.  (fares  9  £r.  30,  6  fr.  50,  i  fr.  20  c.  •,  two  trains 
daily;  no  express). 

Fabriano,  see  p.  126.  —  2V2  M.  Melano  (1135  ft.);  8  M.  San 

Donato  Marche  (1102  ft.).  —  IOV2M.  Sassoferrato-Arcevia  (1017  ft.). 

8a88oferrato  (1266  ft.;  Fata;  Perlior(),   sitnated  on  the  ScatinOy 

-with  3142  inhah.,   possesses  interesting  churches  and  pictures. 

Qiambattista  Salvij  sornamed  Sassoferrato,  was  born  here  in  1605; 

he  was  especially  noted  for  his  Madonnas,  and  died  at  Rome  in 

1685.  San  PietrOj  in  the  upper  town,  contains  a  Madonna  hy  him. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sentinumy  where,  in  B.  C.  295, 
the  great  decisive  battle  took  place  between  the  Komans  and  the  allied 
Samnites,  Gauls,  Umbrians,  and  Etruscans,  in  which  the  consul  Decius 
heroically  sacrificed  himself.  The  Roman  supremacy  over  the  whole  of 
Italy  was  thus  established.  —  About  6  H.  to  the  HT.E.  of  Sassoferrato 
(diligence  in  2  hrsOt  on  the  road  to  Senigallia  (p.  118),  lies  the  little  town 
of  i^cevia  (2150  inhab.).  The  church  of  San  Uedardo  contains  a  large 
altar-piece  by  Luca  Signorelli  (1607  i  restored  in  1890),  a  fine  Baptism  of 
Christ  and  a  Madonna  with  saints  (1520),  by  the  same  master,  and  a  terra- 
cotta altar  by  Giovanni  della  Robbia  (1513). 

13  M.  Moniefosso  Marche;  17V2  M.  BeUisio  Solfare,  with  sulphur- 
mines  ;  20  M.  Pergola  (955  ft.) ;  23  M.  Canneto  Marche  (1102  ft.).  — 
26  M.  Frontone  (1345  ft.),  in  a  high  situation  to  the  left. 

A  rough  road  leads  from  Frontone  to  the  S.E.  to  (4  H.)  Serra  8anf 
AbbondiOy  and  then  ascends  to  the  S.W.,  through  the  wooded  gorge  of  the 
Oesana^  to  (T^/s  H.)  the  Camaldulensian  convent  of  Avellanay  where  tradition 
avers  that  Dante  found  refuge  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  We  may 
spend  the  night  here,  and  next  day  ascend  (6  hrs. ;  gaide  2-3  fr.)  the  Monte 
Cairia  (5583  ft.),  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  60  ft.  high,  and  com> 
Akands  an  extensive  ^Panorama. 

29V2  M.  Acqaaviva  Marche  (1160  ft.).  —  32  M.  CagU  (830  ft. ; 
Alb.  Boma,  in  the  main  street),  a  small  town  with  4628  inhab.,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  CkUes  or  Calle.  The  church  of  San  Bombnico 
contains  a  fresco  (Madonna  with  saints),  by  Giovanni  Santi  (p.  128), 
one  of  his  most  important  works ;  a  Pietk  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bona- 
yentura  is  also  by  him.  San  Francesco  and  SanV  Angela  Minort  also 
contain  pictures.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  stream  spanned  by  an 
ancient  bridge,  constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  rock.  From  Gagli  to  the 
convent  of  Avellana  (see  above) ,  372  ^^b*  \  to  Scheggla,  see  p.  117. 

The  train  descends  the  valley  of  the  Burano,  which  is  also 
followed,  as  far  as  (35^2  M.)  Acqualagna  (698  ft.),  by  the  road  over 
the  Furlo  Pass  (see  p.  117).  —  38  M.  Pole-Piobbico  (793  ft.). 

42i/2  M.  Vrbania  (780  ft.);  the  town,  formerly  named  Castel 
Durante  and  famous  for  its  majolica,  lies  4  M.  to  the  N.W. 
(diligence  in  1  hr.).  Adjacent  is  the  secularized  convent  of  Monte^ 
ftorentinOf  with  two  marble  monuments  by  Francesco  di  Simone  (ca. 
1484)  and  a  Madonna  by  Oiov,  Santi  (1484). 

We  continue  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus  to  (46  M.) 
Fermignano  (994  ft.).  —  50  M.  Vrbino  (1000  ft.);  the  town  is  IV4  M. 
from  the  station  (picturesque  road).  Omnibus  60  c,  luggage  15  c; 
one-hoise  carr.l  fr.  25,  two-horse  2  fr. 
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Urbixio  (1480  ft.;  Albergo  d' Italia,  Gorso  Garibaldi;  Cafe  near 
the  Piazza,  plain),  the  ancient  XJrvinum  Metaurense,  the  birthplace  of 
Raphael  Santi  (b.  1483 ;  d.  at  Rome,  1520),  lies  on  an  abrupt  hill, 
sarronnded  by  barren  mountains.  The  town,  with. narrow,  crooked 
streets  and  6000  inhab. ,  has  an  unimportant  university,  and  merits 
a  visit  for  the  sake  of  its  monuments  and  associations. 

In  the  13th  cent,  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  MonUfeltro 
funily,  and  under  Fbdkrioo  Montbfeltso  (1444-82)  and  his  son  Ouidobaldo 
(1482-1606)  attained  to  such  prosperity  as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  neigh- 
bouring courts  of  the  Malatesta  at  Rimini  and  the  Sforza  at  Pesaro. 
Federigo  Hontefeltro,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  condottiere  in  the  feuds 
of  the  15th  cent.,  married  his  ^ughter  in  1474  to  Gioranni  della  Eoyere, 
a  nephew  of  Siztus  IV.,  and  was  in  consequence  created  Duke  of  Urbino. 
His  court  was  regarded  as  a  model  among  the  princely  courts  of  tiiat  period. 
It  was  visited  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  by  numerous  scholars  and  ar- 
tists, amongst  whom  the  prince  was  preeminent  for  learning.  His  son, 
Guidobaldo ,  in  spite  of  ill  health  and  other  misfortunes ,  zealously  fol- 
lowed his  example,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his  beautiful  and  aceom* 
plished  wife  Elizabeta  Ooneaga.  A  famous  description  of  the  court  of  Ur- 
bino under  Guidobaldo,  depicting  it  as  the  most  refined  social  school  of 
the  day,  is  given  by  Count  Baldassar  Castiglione  in  his  *Gortigiano\  the 
ideal  of  a  courtier.  In  1497  Guidobaldo  was  expelled  by  Cesare  Borgia^ 
the  son  of  Alexander  YI.,  after  whose  death,  however,  he  returned  to 
Urbino  in  1503.  He  died  in  1506  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his 
nephew  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere^  the  favourite  of  Pope  Julius  II.  In 
1626  the  duchy  was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church,  when 
Urban  VIII.  persuaded  .the  last  and  childless  Duke  Francesco  Maria  II.  to 
abdicate. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  Abtists  employed  at  the  court  of  Ur- 
bino, during  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  under  Federigo  and  Guidobaldo, 
were  Paolo  Uccello^  Piero  della  Franeesca,  and  Melozso  da  Forli.  Even  for- 
eign painters,  like  Justus  van  Ghent  (see  p.  129),  were  attracted  to  the  court. 
The  peculiar  bond  of  union  which  existed  here  between  the  interests  of 
science  and  art  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  library  pictures  or  ideal  portraits 
of  scholars  painted  by  Helozzo  da  Forli  and  others,  which,  however,  have 
been  removed  from  IJrbino  together  with  the  library.  Timoteo  Viti,  or 
DBU.A  ViTK,  of  Ferrara  (1467-1523),  the  best  pupil  of  Francesco  Francia, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Urbino  \  he  was  the  first  painter  who 
exercised  an  influence  on  Raphael,  but  at  a  later  period  he  himself  became 
subject  to  that  great  master^s  magic  spell.  —  The  master,  however,  in 
whom  we  are  now  specially  interested  is  Giovanni  Santi  of  Urbino 
(ca.  1450-94),  the  father  of  Raphael,  whose  frescoes  at  Gagli  (p.  127)  and 
Fano  (p.  116)  show  considerable  power  and  a  keen  sense  of  ttie  graceful. 
As  Giovanni  died  when  Raphael  was  in  his  11th  year,  his  son  can  hardly 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  After  his  father's  death,  Raphael 
remained  in  Urbino  till  15(X),  but  under  what  tuition  is  unknown.  Another 
native  of  Urbino  was  Fedebigo  Baboggio  (1528-1612),  some  of  whose  works 
are  able,  while  others  display  the  customary  afi«ctation  of  the  post-Raphaelite 
period.  —  During  the  Renaissance  period,  Urbino  was  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  majolica  manufacture  (comp.  p.  57)  owing  to  the  excellent 
potters*  clay  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Mabeet  Placb,  or  Piazza  Otto 
Settembrej  where  the  Corso  Garibaldi  ends.  —  The  Via  Puccinotti 
ascends  hence  to  the  right  to  the  narrow  Piazza  Duca  Federigo,  with 
the  cathedral  &nd  the  ducal  palace.  The  fine  Baphael  Monument  here 
is  by  Luigi  Belli  (1897).  The  bronze  statue  of  the  painter  stands 
on  a  pedestal  of  marble,  adorned  with  reliefs  from  his  life ;  below 
re  bronze  figures  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Genius  of  Art. 
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The  new  Oathbdbal,  erected  in  1801  on  the  ruins  of  its  prede- 
cessor, contains  some  interesting  pictures. 

Intbbiob.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  St.  Peter,  a  copy  of  the  statne 
in  St.  Peter^s  at  Borne.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  right:  St.  Sebastian  by 
F«derigo  Baroceio;  to  the  left  of  the  hign-altar,  Last  Sapper,  also  by  Fed. 
Barocdo.  In  the  sacristy,  next  the  right  transept :  SS.  Martin  and  Thomas 
k  Becket,  with  a  portrait  of  Dnke  Guidobaldo,  the  masterpiece  of  Timo- 
teo  Viti  (1504) ;  ♦Scourging  of  Christ  by  Hero  delta  Franeesca^  elaborately 
executed  in  the  miniature  style  (usually  covered).  —  The  Cktpt  (entered 
from  the  right  corner  of  the  small  piazza  between  the  cathedral  and  the 
palace)  possesses  a  Piet^  in  marble  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna. 

The  'Ducal  Palace,  erected  hy  Luciano  da  Laurana  of  Dalmatia 
in  ca.  1460-82  by  order  of  Federigo  Montefeltro,  is  now  used  as  a 
'Residenza  Governativa'  and  as  an  'Istituto  di  Belle  Arti",  and  con- 
tains the  archives.  The  requirement  of  strength,  coupled  with  the 
nnevenness  of  the  ground,  has  given  rise  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
building,  but  at  the  same  time  has  enhanced  its  picturesqueness. 
The  palace  was  much  admired  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  founder. 
According  to  modern  standards,  however,  its  dimensions  are  noe 
grand,  and  even  the  court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  opposite  the 
cathedral,  is  pleasing  rather  than  imposing.  In  the  latter,  to  th- 
right,  are  medisBval  tombstones  and  a  relief  (Pletli)  of  the  14th  cene 
tury.  The  staircase  to  the  upper  rooms  is  on  the  left,  with  a  statun 
of  Duke  Federigo,  by  Oirol.  Campagna  (1606).  The  ornamentatiott 
of  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimney-pieces  here  and  in  the  apar- 
ments  is  by  Ambrogio  da  MUano^  etc.  The  corridors  and  rooms  con- 
tain a  collection  of  inscriptions  from  Rome  and  the  Umbrian  muni- 
cipia,  early-Christian,  mediasval,  and  Renaissance  sculptures,  and 
a  picture-gallery.  Open  daily,  9-12  and  2-4  (in  summer  2-6) ;  fee  1  fr. 

The  Collection  of  Insgbiptions  was  made  by  the  epigraphist  Fabretti. 
—  ScCLt^TUBBs.  In  the  corridors  are  72  reliefs  with  representations  of 
engines  of  war  (after  Francesco  di  Oiorgio)^  by  Anibrogio  da  Milano  (1474), 
which  formerly  decorated  the  outside  of  the  palace.  Room  I  (Sala  degli 
Angeli).  Five  beautiful  doors;  frieze  of  dancing  angels  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  by  2>omem'coi2oM6;M.  Boom  II.  Four  marble  chimney-pieces.  BoomlU. 
Two  crucifixes  of  the  13th  century.  Eoom  IV.  Tapestry  worked  in  Urbino 
by  masters  from  Flanders  ^  stucco-reliefs  by  Brandanof  fine  marble  chimney- 
piece.  —  We  now  return  and  enter  the  Chapel,  in  which  is  a  plaster-cast 
of  Raphael's  skull.  The  studio  of  Duke  Federigo  should  be  visited  for  the 
sake  of  the  intarsias,  which  formerly  covered  also  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls,  and  the  fine  ceiling.  From  the  balcony  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Apennines  is  obtained ;  still  better  from  the  N.  tower,  to  which  an  interest- 
ing winding  staircase  ascends.  In  the  colonnade  on  the  upper  floor  and 
in  the  lower  chapel  are  two  reliefs  by  the  so-called  Master  of  the  Marble 
Madonnas  (15th  cent.).  —  The  celebrated  library  collected  by  Federigo  has 
been  removed  to  Rome  (p.  865). 

PioTtJBB  &ALLBBT.  To  the  right:  38.  Baroecio^  Madonifa,  with  saints ^ 
^39.  Titian^  Resurrection,  a  late  work  like  the  Last  Supper  (see  below); 
Timoteo  Viii  (or  Oiov.  Santi  t).  40.  St.  Rochus,  41.  Tobias  and  the  Angel, 
25.  St.  Sebastian;  23.  Paolo  Uceello.,  Legend  of  the  desecrated  Host.  Fine 
chimney-piece.  —  41.  Tim.  Viti,  St.  Sebastian;  42.  Titian,  Last  Supper 
(damaged).  Cfiovanni  Santi,  2.  Madonna  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Sebastian, 
Jerome, 'and  Francis,  and  the  Buffi  family  (1489);  18.  Piero  della  Fran- 
eeteaO),  Architectural  piece;  *1.  Justus  van  Ghent,  Holy  Communion,  with 
numerous  portraits,  including  Dnke  Federigo  and  Caterino  Zeno,  ^the 
Persian  ambassador  (to  the  right  of  the  table;  injured;  1474);  60.  Tim. 
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Viti^  81.  ApoUonia;  Master  of  the  MarhU  Madonnat^  Bust  of  the  youthful 
St.  John. 

Opposite  the  palace  rises  an  Obelisk,  facing  which  is  the  church 
of  San  Domenicoj  with  a  pleasing  portal  by  Maso  di  Bartolomeo 
(1449-64)  and  a  terracotta  relief  of  the  Madonna,  with  four  saints, 
by  Luca  della  Robbia  (1449).  —  The  street  contracts;  to  the  right  is 
the  University,  with  armorial  bearings  over  the  door  (161  students). 

In  the  market-place  (p.  128)  is  the  loggia  of  San  Francesco^  a  14th 
cent,  church,  with  a  handsome  campanile.  The  portal  of  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Costantino  Trappola  (15th  cent.). 

The  Contrada  Raffaello  leads  hence  to  the  former  Fortezza  (see 
below).  Raphael  was  born  at  No,  278,  on  the  left;  the  house  now 
belongs  to  the  *Reale  Accademia  RaffaeUo\ 

The  rooms  are  adorned  with  engravings  from  Raphael's  pictures.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  (removed  from  *.he  court; 
entirely  repainted),  by  0i09anni  Santiy  possibly  representing  Magia  Ciarla, 
RaphaeFs  mother  (fee  i/z  fr.). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Contrada  Raffaello  the  Via  Bramante 
leads  to  the  church  of  Santo  SpiritOy  containing  a  Piet&  and  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  two  good  paintings  by  Luca  Signorelli,  originally 
a  church-banner  (1494-95). 

Returning  to  the  market-place ,  and  descending  the  Via  Maz- 
zini,  we  follow  the  Via  della  Posta  Vecchia,  the  first  side-street  to 
the  right,  and  then  the  Via  Barocci,  the  first  street  to  the  left,  which 
leads,  past  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  (containing  a  group  of  the 
Nativity  by  Fed.  Bran  dan  o),  straight  to  the  Oratorio  di  San  Oiovanni, 
The  wsdls  of  the  oratory  are  covered  with  *Scenes  from  the  history  of 
the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist  and  a  large  Crucifixion,  by  Lorenzo 
and  Jacopo  da  San  Severino  (1416 ;  restored).  The  ancient  timber 
roof  should  be  noticed.  —  In  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Giov,  Santi, 

The  bastion  of  Plan  del  Monte  ^  at  the  end  of  the  Contrada 
Raffaello,  commands  an  extensive  view.  Passing  through  the  adja- 
cent gateway,  we  walk  round  the  base  of  the  Fortezza  (now  a  prison 
and  not  accessible)  until  we  find  ourselves  (in  6  min.)  opposite  the 
Ducal  Palace.  In  front  is  the  barren  chain  of  the  Apennines,  in 
which  the  abrupt  Sassi  di  San  Simone  are  specially  conspicuous.  The 
peak  of  San  Marino  (p.  112)  appears  to  the  N.W. 

About  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Urbino  are  situated  the  conspicuous  old 
monastery  and  church  of  San  Bernardino  (ca.  1450)  with  the  new  cemetery 
of  Urbino.  This  spot  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town.  The  church  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  the  Dukes  Federigo  and  Guidohaldo,  with  their  buata. 

From  UiuftNo  to  Fobbombbons  (p.  117),  via  Calmatgo,  ilVi  M.,  dili- 
gence daily  in  2  (returning  in  3)  hrs.,  fare  2fr.  10  c;  carriage  10  fr.  The 
''Gorriere  del  Furlo'  passes  through  Fossombrone  at  10.30  a.m.  and  on  its 
way  to  Fano  about  1.30  p.m.  Travellers  bound  for  Fano  should  visit  the 
(50  min.)  Furlo  Pass  from  Galmazso.   Carriage  from  Urbino  to  Oubbio  40  fr. 
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Preliminary  Information. 


a.  Hotels.   Pensions.  Private  Apartments. 

Arrival.  At  the  atazione  Termini^  or  chief  railway -station  (Plan  I, 
H,  27 i  Restaurant,  d^j.  2-2V2,  D.  8V2-5  fr.),  hotel-omnibasea  are  in  waiting, 
for  the  use  of  which  a  charge  of  1-1  Va  f'-  is  made  in  the  bill.  Cab  to  the  town : 
with  one  horse,  for  l-2pers.,  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  20  c.^  with  two  horses, 
for  1-4  pers.,  2  fr.,  at  night  2^/2  fr.;  small  articles  of  luggage  free,  each 
small  box  20  c,  trunk  50  c.  (comp.  tariff  in  the  Appx,).  Porter  (facchino) 
25-60  c.  —  There  is  another  station  at  TrcuUvere  (PI.  Ill,  11 ;  p.  377),  of 
little  importance,  however,  to  tourists,  except  as  the  terminus  of  the  line 
from  Viterbo  (B.  11 ;  electric  tramway  to  the  Piazza  Venewa,  see  the  Appen- 
dix, p.  2,  ]No.  9).  —  Police  Office  (Questura):  Via  Santi  Apostolil7  (PI.  II,  18). 
—  Railway  enquiry  and  ticket  offices  in  the  town:  Corso  Umberto  Primo  218 
(near  the  Piazza  Colonna)  and  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  43;  Thot.  Cook  A  Son, 
Piazza  di  Spagna  2  and  Piazza  Esedra  di  Termini  54  (corner  ofViaNazio- 
nale);  Compagnie  Internationale  det  Wagont-Uts,  Piazza  di  San  Silvestro  93. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xvii).  —  The  flrst-class  hotels  are  large  and 
comfortable  establishments,  withi  lifts,  baths,  central  heating  (in 
many  cases),  etc.,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  Prices  are  usually 
raised  at  Easter.  *Orand  H6Ul(V\.  OH;  I,  24,  27),  Piazza  delle 
Terme,  a  large  establishment  belonging  to  a  company  and  under 
Swiss  management,  with  a  superior  restaurant  (p.  136),  B,  7-15, 
B.  2,  d^j.  6,  D.  7,  frequented  by  the  English;  —  *Grand-H6tel  du 
Qairinal  (PI.  Qj  I,  II,  27),  Via  Nazionale  7,  a  large  hotel  (Swiss 
management),  with  a  small  garden,  R.  from  6,  B.  2,  dej.  4,  D.  7, 
pens.  13-20  fr.;  *Bristol(Vl.  B;  I,  24),  Piazza  Barberini  23,  R. 
from  6,  B.  II/2,  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  16  fr.,  frequented  hy  the 
English;  ^Royal(P\.  R;  T,  26),  Via  Venti  Settembre  31,  in  a  sunny 
situation,  patronized  by  Americans;  *  Continental  (^i,  C;  11,  27), 
ViaCavour  1,  opposite  the  station,  R.  from  7,  B.  i^j^,  d^j.  4,  D.  6, 
pens.  13-16  fr. ;  *H6t,  dt  Russie  (PI.  R;  1, 17),  Via  del  Babuino  9, 
near  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  fine  garden,  R.  from  6,  B.  II/2, 
d^j.  3V2»  ^'  ^1  pens,  from  12  fr.,  closed  in  summer ;  H6t,  d'Europe 
et  des  lies  Britanniques  (PI.  E;  I,  21),  Piazza  Mignanelii  3,  with 
restaurant,  R.  from  6,  B.  II/2,  dej.  4,  D.  6,  pens,  (except  from  Feb. 
to  April)  from  12  fr. ;  these  two  frequented  by  the  English ;  Londres 
Pi.  L;  1, 17),  Piazza  di  Spagna  15,  R.  from  4,  B.  i%  d^j.  ^%  D. 
fr. ;  Bertolini's  Splendid  Hotel  (PL  R;  1, 18),  Corso  Umberto  Primo 
128,  R.  from  4,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  31/2,  ^-  5»  ^oard  8  fr.,  with  bar  and 
restaurant,  new. 

Many  of  the  following  are  also  excellent  establishments.  —  In 
the  high-lying  new  quarters  on  the  Pincian  Hill  and  the  N.  slope 
of  theQuirinal:  Palace  Hotel (Fl.  Pa;  I,  21),  ViaVeneto,  R.from  4, 
B.2,  d^j.4V2,  B.  6fr.,  new;  *^den(Pl.  E;  I,  20),  ViaLudovisi49, 
in  a  sunny  situation,  near  the  Pincian  Garden,  R.  from  4,  B.  1V2» 
d^j.  31/4,  D.  6,  pens.  11-15  fr. ;  *8uisse  (PI.  8u;  1, 21),  Via  Veneto  2e. 
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R.  from  7,  B.  172>  ^^j-  3V2)  •^-  5,  pens.  12-16  fr.,  closed  in  gummer; 
Molaro  (PI.  M;  1, 21),  Via  Gregoriana  66 ;  •Beau-SiU  (PI.  B;  I,  20), 
Via  Ludovisi  45,  R.  from  3V2.  B.  IV2,  dej.  31/2,  !>•  5,  P«n8.  from 
10  fr. ;  *Savoy,  Via  Ludovisi  15  (PI.  I,  20, 23),  B.  IV2,  d^j-  3,  D.  5, 
pens.  91/2-14:72  ^r.;  PrimaveralVh  P;  1,  21),  Via  Veneto  2h,  R. 
31/2-5,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-10  fr.,  frequented  byEnglisli 
and  American  travellers;  Qermania  (JP\.  Q;  I,  23),  Via  Boncom- 
pagni  21,  R.  3-7,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2,  !>•  4,  pens,  from  10  fr.,  closed 
in  summer,  good;  H6tel  du  Sud  (PL  S;  I,  20),  Via  Lombardia  46, 
R.  3-5,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  21/2,  I>.  ^  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 7-10 fr.,  closed 
in  summer;  Hassl€r(V\.  H;  I,  20),  Piazza  Trinity  de'  Monti,  fre- 
quented by  Germans,  R.  4-7,  B.  II/2,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens,  from 
121/2  fr.,  closed  in  summer;  H6t.  d' Italic  (Pi.  J;  I,  21,  24),  Via 
Quattro  Fontane  12,  with  view  of  the  Barberini  Gardens,  R.  6, 
B.  11/2,  dtfj.  31/2,  D.  5  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  10-12  fr.,  closed  in 
summer;  MetropoU,  Via  San  Niecold  da  Tolentino  76  (PI.  I,  24), 
frequented  by  the  English,  R.  from  4,  B.  I1/4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens, 
from  8  fr. ;  Victoria  (PI.  V;  I,  21),  Via  Due  MacelU  24,  with  garden, 
R.  33/4,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  23/4,  D.  4,  pens.  8I/2  fr.,  well  spoken  of. 

In  the  streets  between  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Corso  Um- 
berto  Prime:  *Angl€terre  (PI.  A;  I,  18),  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  14, 
R.  41/2-6I/2,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  31/2,  I).  5,  pens,  from  10  fr.;  ^Hdt.-Pens, 
AnglO'Americain  (PI.  AA;  I,  18),  Via  Frattina  128,  R.  31/2,,  B.  1, 
d^j.  21/2,  I>.  4,  pens,  from  8  fr. ;  these  two  are  chiefly  patronized  by 
English  and  Americans.  H6t,  d'AlUmagne  (PI.  Ai;  I,  18),  Via  Con- 
dotti  88,  R.  4-6,  B.  II/2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.,  good ;  H6t.  des 
Nations(Pl.  N;  1, 18),  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  68,  new,  R.  from 4,  B.  II/4, 
d^j.  31/2,  D.  41/2  (incl.  wine),  pens.  9-15  fr.  —  To  the  N.  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna:  Fischers  Hdt.-Pens.  Alibert(PL  A;  I,  17),  Vicolo 
Alibert,  R.  21/2-31/2,  B.  I1/4,  de'j.  21/2,  D.  4,  pens.  7-9  fr.  —  To  the 
S.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna:  H6t.  de  Genhve  (PI.  0;  I,  18),  Via  della 
Vite  29,  R.  21/2-31/2,  B.  II/4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens,  from  8  fr. 

Near  the  Main  Railway  Station  (in  addition  to  those  of  the  first 
class  mentioned  on  p.  133):  Hdtel  Michel  (PI.  M;  I,  27),  Via 
Torino  98,  R.  4-8,  B.  II/4,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-15  fr.,  frequented 
by  Americans.  —  Second  class:  *^lhe.Tg^q  Lioi^re  (PI.  Li;  II,  27), 
Via  Cavour  23^  R.  21/2-41/2,  B.  8/4,  d^j.  2,  D.X  pens.  7-9  fr. ;  Alb. 
CUe ;U,'i7)^ Yia.  Principe  Amedeo  11  c,  R.  21/2,  d^j.  21/2, 
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D.  3  (both  incl.  wine),  p'ens.'T-9  fr.;  Alb.  Torino  (PI.  T;  ir,'"2t>. 
Via  Principe  Amedeo  8,  R.  from  172»  d^j.  I1/2,  D.  21/2  (both  incl. 
wine),  pens,  from  6  fr.;  Alh,  Lago  Maggiore  (PJ.  LM;  II,  27),  Via 
Cavour  17;  Alb.  Massimo  d^Azeglio  e  Novara  (PI.  Ma;  II,  27),  Via 
Cavour  18,  opposite  the  last. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  on  the  Quirinal,  but 
nearer  the  Piazza  Venezia,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Forum:  *H6t.  Laurati 
(PI.  L   ir,  20),  Via  Nazionale  154,  R.  4-6,  B.  II/2,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  6, 
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pens,  from  9  fr. ;  *H6t  de  la  Paix  et  Helvetia^  Via  Nazionale  104 
[PI.  II,  24),  R.  from  4,  B.  i%  d^j.  31/2,  D-  5,  pens.  10-11  fr., 
well  spoken  of;  mt.  Beau-Sijour  (PI.  BSjJl,  20),  Via  Sant'  Eufe- 
mia  16,  new,  R.  from  4,  B.  1V2>  ^^j*  3V2»  ^'  &  Cl>otli  incl.  wine), 
pens,  from  10  fr.   All  these  aie  of  the  first  class. 

Nearer  the  centre  of  the  city:  *  Miner  oa  (PI.  Ma;  II,  18),  beside 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Mlnerra,  R.  4-7,  B.  172,  d^j.  S^/2,  D.  5,  pens. 
from  12  fr.;  *MaTini  (PI.  M;  I,  18),  Via  del  Tritone  17,  near  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  patronized  by  Americans,  R.  from  5,  B.  11/2?  d^j. 
3^2?  ^'  5,  pens,  from  10  fr. ;  these  two  of  the  first  class.  —  *Milano 
(PI.  M;  II,  18),  Via  Colonna  22  and  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  11, 
with  restaurant,  R.  from  4,  B.  1^4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  10  fr. ; 
^National  (PI.  N;  II,  18),  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  130,  R.  372-4, 
B.  1^4,  de'j.  2Y2,  ^'  3V2j  pe*is.  8-10  fr.,  these  two  patronized  by 
Italian  deputies.  —  Campidoglio  (PI.  C;  II ,  17,  18),  Corso  Um- 
berto  Prime  291,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Venezia,  with  restau- 
rant, R.  from  3,  B.  I74,  dej.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  8  fr.j  Senato  (PI.  S  ; 
II,  18),  Piazza  della  Rotonda  73,  with  lift  and  baths,  a  thoroughly 
Italian  house. 

Hdtels  Garnis.  Colonna  (PI.  C;  I,  18),  Via  del  Tritone  6,  with 
lift  and  baths,  R.  from  31/2,  B.  11/4  fr.;  Central  (^\.  Ce;  II,  18), 
Via  della  Rosa  9;  Cesari  (PI.  C;  II,  18),  Via  di  Pietra  89,  with  lift, 
baths,  and  restaurant,  R.  from  21/25  B.  1  fr.;  Santa  Chiara  (PL  Ch; 
II,  18),  Via  Santa  Chiara  18;  Cavcmr  (Pi.  C;  II,  15),  Via  Santa 
Chiara  6;  H6t,  d'Orient,  Piazza  Poll  7  (PI.  I,  21,  18),  near  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  with  lift,  B.  from  3,  B.  1  fr.  —  The  following  are 
under  German  management:  Weser^  Via  Sistina  42,  R.  3-4,  B. 
1  fr. ;  Hallier^  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  48,  R.  3-5 ;  Lademann^ 
Via  della  Croce  34,  R.  1-3  fr.;  Carl  Brugner,  Via  Ca\our  181, 
R.  I3/4-2V2  fr.,  B.  60  c. ;  Friedrich,  Via  Capo  le  Case  56,  R.  from  2 
(the  last  five  are  plain). 

Pensions  (comp.  p.  xviii).  These  are  nearly  all  well  spoken  of. 
The  following  are  patronized  chiefly  by  English  and  Americans: 
Dawes^Rose^  Via  Sistina  57,  8-12  fr. ;  Villa  Ludovisi,  Via  Emilia  18 
(PI.  I,  20,  23),  with  lilt  and  garden,  pens.  7-10  fr.;  HurdU-Lomi] 
Via  del  Tritone  36 ,  with  lift  and  baths,  7-9  fr. ;  Miss  Woodcock^ 
Via  Montebello  72;  Bethtll,  Via  del  Babuino  41,  8-12  fr.;  Cargill, 
Piazza  delle  Terme  47,  8-10  fr. ;  Pension  des  Anglais^  Piazza  Bar- 
beriui  5  (lift ;  pens.  7-8  fr.) ;  Evans,  Via  Poll  53,  4th  floor,  6-672  fr. 
—  The  following  are  more  international :  FranQaise  Lavigne,  Via 
Sistina  72,  with  lift,  baths,  and  garden,  from  9  fr. ;  Canal-Sues,  Via 
Capo  le  Case  75 ;  Spillmann,  Via  Mario  dei  Fiorl  21,  6-7  fr. ;  Union, 
Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  121,  with  lift,  7-8  fr. ;  Pecori,  Via  del  Qui- 
rinale  43,  with  baths,  7-8  fr. ;  Bosada,  Via  Aurora  43,  8  fr. ;  Cos- 
mopolis  (Mad.  L.  Toeplitz),  Via  Venti  Settembre  40,  with  baths, 
8-12  fr.;  Martha  Tea,  Via  Sicilia  42,  2nd  floor,  6-7  fr. ;  Pirri,  Via 
San  Niccold  da  Tolentino  78,  Ist  floor,  8-9  fr. ;  OrHni,  Via  Veneto  51, 
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thiid  floor,  6-7  fr. ;  Varlet,  Via  Marclie  17,  5-6  fr. ;  Ohedini,  Via  delle 
Muratte  78,  second  floor,  5-7  fi. ;  Lucarini^  Via  Gregoriaua  54, 6  fr.  — 
The  pension  kept  by  the  Suore  deUa  Santa  Croce  (Swiss  nuns),  Via 
San  Basilio  8,  Casa  San  Giuseppe,  7-8  fr.,  is  highly  spoken  of. 

The  following  are  largely  patronized  by  Ghermans :  Qui*it€m(i,  Via  Venti 
Settembre  58  (PI.  I,  26),  with  lift  and  baths,  from  8  f r. ;  ,^aafl&^_VJadel 
Qnirinale  48  and_Yia-Nazionale  181  (VA.  II,  21.  20),  with  baths.  6>8  fr.  t 
CasteUani-  8telzer~  Via  Sistina  79  (PI.  I,  21),  wilEbaths,  ^-lU  fr.  \    ' 

Via  Sallustiana  38,  7-9  fr.  •,  SclmidLMal^dtkJisaUl^^^^^^^^^ 
L^nann,  Via  Frattina  7,  6;7  fr.  %mmmi^>''^ 

Privafe  ApartmentB  (comp.  p.  xviii).    The  best  are  situated  in 

the  old  strangers'  quarter  (PI.  I,  17,  18,  21),  bounded  by  the  Corso 

Umberto  Prime,  the  Via  del  Tritone,  and  the  Via  Sistina,  especially 

in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,   in  the 

Via  Nazionale  (PI.  II,  24),  Via  Venti  Settembre  (PI.  I,  24,  27,  26), 

and  in  the  high -lying  Ludovisi  quarter  (p.  155;  Pi:  I,  20,  23). 

Sunny  apartments  may  be  obtained  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  and  the 

adjoining  streets. 

Rent  of  two  well-furnished  rooms  in  a  good  locality  100*250  fr.,  one 
room  50-80  fr.  per  month;  for  a  suite  of  3-5  rooms  3(X]^500  fr.  and  even 
1(X)0  fr.  {fi.g.  in  the  Via  Sistina  or  Via  Gregoriana).  Rooms  to  let  are  in- 
dicated by  notices  and  placards  ^  bat,  as  these  are  seldom  removed  when  the 
rooms  are  engaged,  the  traveller  must  be  prepared  for  a  number  of  fruitless 
enquiries.  —  House-agents:  Tolt,  Piazza  di  Spagna  54 v  /mjTrssa  Alloffffio, 
Via  Qaattro  Fontane  11,  —  Firewood  is  kept  stored  in  many  houses  (baaket 
about  2J/a  fr.);  it  may  be  bought  cheaper  (30  fr.  per  'passo*,  delivered  free), 
at  RottVSy  Via  Monte  Brianzo  88*,  Societit  di  (fonstano^  outside  the  Porta 
Salaria-,  and  other  large  wood-stores. 

b.  Cafis.  Confectioners.  Restaurants.  Birrerie.  Osterie. 
Caf^S.  *Nazionaley  usually  called  Caffh  Aragno  (after  the  pro- 
prietor), Oorso  Umberto  Prime  179,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  delle 
Conrertite  (cold  luncheon  only ;  ladies'  room ,  with  entrance  at 
No.  183);  ^Rorna,  Corso  Umberto  Prime  426  (excellent  tea  and 
coffee  at  these  two) ;  Rarnazzotti,  Oorso  Umberto  Prime  282 ;  Colonna, 
Piazza  Colonna ;  Oilli  ^  Betzola^  Via  Nazionale  47 ;  Santa  Chiaray 
Via  Santa  Chiara,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Minerva ;  Caprettarij  Piazza 
Oaprettari ;  Cafjfh  Oreco^  Via  Oondotti  86,  frequented  by  the  English 
(luncheon  and  afternoon  tea);  Ca^tellino,  Via  Nazionale  134. 

Confeotloners.  Ronzi  ^  Singer^  comer  of  the  Via  Corso  Um- 
berto Prime  (No.  349)  and  the  Piazza  Colonna ;  Viano,  Corso  Um- 
berto Prime  96;  Pesoliy  Via  del  Tritone  58;  Ramazzoiti,  Via  Frat- 
tina 76,  Corso  Umberto  Primo'404,  and  Via  Nazionale  195 ;  Strachan, 
Via  Condottl  20 ;  Voarini ,  Via  Muratte  14 ;  Latour ,  Piazza  Santi 
Apostoli  67.  —  Tba  Rooms:  Piazza  di  Spagna  23;  Via  Capo  le 
Case  24  (British  Stores);  Via  Condotti  20;  Charitas,  Corso  Umberto 
Primo  6  (profits  of  the  last  devoted  to  charitable  purposes). 

Bestaurants  (comp.  p.  xix).  The  following  are  of  the  highest 
class,  with  corresponding  charges,  and  iirstrate  chefs:  ^Qrand  B6tcl 
(p.  133 ;  non-residents  admitted  to  table  d'hdte  at  separate  tables), 
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and  the  *QuiTinale  (p.  13B).  —  Next  in  point  of  excellence  come 
the  *Boma  and  Colcnna  Cafis  (p.  136)  and  the  Restaurant  San 
Carlo^  Corso  Umherto  Primo  120,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  delle 
Canozze,  -where  the  cuisine  is  partly  Italian,  partly  French. 

Second  class  (Trattorie),  in  the  strangers'  quarter  (p.  155):  Cor- 
radetti,  Via  della  Croce  81 ;  Berardi^  Via  della  Croce  75  (closed  in 
summer);  Banieri,  Via  Mario  dei  Fieri  26  (closed  in  summer); 
Biatorante  Umherto,  Via  della  Mereede  48;  Flora  ^  Via  Sistina  147; 
Bordoni ,  Via  delle  Tre  Cannelle  5 ,  near  the  Teatro  J!^azionale ; 
Albertini,  Via  Nazionale  64  (N.  Italian  wines);  Bistorante  delV  Es- 
posizione,  Via  Nazionale  213;  Cardinally  Via  Nazionale  246 ,  near 
the  Piazza  delle  Terme;  Begina,  Via  Agostino  Depretis  89 ;  Massimo 
d^Azeglio,  Via  Cavour  14 ;  Benedetti,  Piazza  delle  Terme ;  Bailway 
Bestaurant,  see  p.  133.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Oolonna  (PI.  II, 
18):  Hotel  Milano  (p.  135);  Fagiano,  Piazza  Colonna,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  Colonna ;  Le  Ventte ,  Via  di  Campo  Marzio  69 ,  -with 
garden  (Venetian  cuisine),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  very 
fair;  Bucci  (flsh  and  *zuppa  alia  Marinara'),  Piazza  delle  Coppelle  54; 
Nazionale  Tre  Be,  Via  del  Seminario  109-112  and  Via  de'  Pastini 
120,  moderate,  much  frequented;  Bosetla^  Via  Giustiniani  22  and 
Vlcolo  doUa  Kosetta  1 ,  nearly  opposite  the  Pantheon ;  Jacohiniy 
Piazza  di  Pietra  64.  —  Unpretending:  Passetto,  Piazza  Tor  San- 
guigna  17,  with  a  second  entrance  at  Circo  Agonale  52;  Fiorelli^ 
Via  delle  Colonnette  4,  to  the  W.  of  the  Corso  Umherto  Prime,  and 
N.  of  San  Carlo  al  Corso;  Bestaurant  CosmopolitainyY  ico\o  del  Colon- 
nato  2,  near  the  Portone  di  Bronzo,  convenient  for  visitors  to  the 
Vatican. 

Birrerie.  Pilsner  Urquell  ^  Weihenstephan  (Pilsen  heer  and  cold 
viands).  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  52;  Begina  (Pilsen  heer),  Via  Ag- 
ostino Depretis  89;  Bavaria  (Mmiich  beer;  restaurant),  Corso  Um- 
herto Prime  393,  d^j.  11/2,  ^'  2^2  fr. ;  Saverio  Alhrecht  (Munich  heer ; 
no  hot  dishes).  Via  San  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le  Case  23,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Plazzadi  Spagna ;  Pcrom  (Ital.  beer)," Via'd el  Cardello  15;  Artglo- 
American  Bar  (p.  138).  —  Vienna  or  Munich  beer  is  also  sold  at 
most  of  the  better  caf^s. 

Tuscan  Wine  Shops  (comp.  p.  xxi).   Fiaschetteria  del  Parlamento, 

Via  della  Missione  4;   Trattoria  la  Toscana,  Piazza  Colonna  31; 

Maroniy  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  33;  Fiaschetteria  Fiorentinaj 

Via  Bocca  di  Leone  4.    Good  restaurants  at  all  these. 

Froviaion  Dealers,  etc.  Meals  are  supplied  to  private  houses  by  all  the 
trattorie.  —  Mention  may  be  made  also  of  the  Bostigcesie,  where  freshly 
cooked  meat  and  poultry  may  be  bought  by  the  pound  for  dinner  or  supper : 
Canepa  (with  small  restaurant).  Via  Venti  Settembre,  entrance  in  the  Via 
Pastrengo-,  FrcuehetH.  Via  Venezia  19;  PoletH,  Via  di  Tor  Argentina  32  a; 
Via  del  Tritone  99;  Via  Principe  Amedeo  74,  etc.  —  English  and  Viennese 
Bakers:  Oolalucciy  Via  del  Babuino  94;  Donati  (biscuits),  Via  Principe  Um- 
beito  146;  Zaw,  Via  della  Croce  48;  Perego,  Via  Nazionale  145;  Valan^ 
Via  del  Babuino  100  and  Via  Condotti  79 a;  Gioggi,  Via  San  Glaudio  72; 
Union  Itah-HotlandaUe^  Via  San  Niccol6  da  TolenUno  32,  Via  Nazionale  127, 
and  Corso  Umherto  Primo  31b.  —  Vacchekie  (dairies;  fresh  milk,  cream, 
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butter,  and  eggs  daily):  Via  Sistina  lOA;  VU  delle  Muratte  84-,  Via  del 
Tritone  161;  Via  Capo  le  Case  7;  ViaFrattina  101;  Via  del  Babuino  11  a; 
Piazza  Sant*  Ignazio  126  (sterilized  milk).  —  Orocebb:  Ponli  A  Cie^  Via 
Marco  Minghetti  23-29;  Casoni,  Piazza  di  Spagna  32;  CastraU,  Piazza 
Trevi  90;  Parentis  Piazza  di  Spagna  46  and  Via  Nazionale  20;  IfoUgen^ 
Via  Dae  Macelli  90;  Biitish  Storet.  Via  Cape  le  Case  24  (English  specialties)  ; 
Achino,  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  115.  —  P&esbbved  Meats,  etc. :  Albertini^ 
Via  Nazionale  66;  Dagnino^  Via  del  Tritone  54-56,  Corso  Umberto  Prime 
295,  and  Piazza  del  Pantheon  73i  Benzoni^  Via  Maddalena  48.  —  Fbuit 
Shops:  Posidoro,  Via  del' Tritone  179;  Melano,   Via  Agostino  Depretis  56. 

Osterie  ^wine'Shops,  comp.  p.  xxi).    L.  de  Angelis,  Piazza  San 

Glaudio  93;  BariUy  Via  del  Pozzetto,  near  the  Piazza  Sau  Silvestio 

(post-offlce);  the  Osterie,  Vicolo  del  Vaccaro  1,  at  the  N.  end  of  the 

Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  (Monteflascone,  p.  97,  Est!  Est!  70c.  per 

flaschetto),  Via  Palombella  2,  Piazza  Tie?i  95;  CasteUo  di  Costan- 

tino  (PI.  Ill,  19;  see  p.  290,  ♦View),  with  restaurant,   Via  Santa 

Prisca  7.   There  are  also  favourite  Osterie  outside  the  Porta  Pia 

(p.  388)  and  the  other  gates,  and  by  the  Pontc  MoUe  (p.  383) ;  comp. 

also  p.  150. 

Foreign  wines  are  sold  at  the  restaurants  (p.  136),  and  by  Bumel  is 
OuicTiard  Atni^  ViaFrattina  115;  British  Stores^  Via Cap»  le  Case  24;  Lwhete^ 
Via  delle  Conrertite  21;  BiUon,  Piazza  Trevi  87;  VannisanH,  Via  Poll  60; 
Jaeobinij  Piazza  di  Pietra  64.  Also  by  the  Liqdobisti  :  OillariOy  Corso  Um- 
berto Primo  370  c,  Piazza  Colonna;  Canatera^  Via  della  Maddalena  17-19 ; 
Attili,  Via  del  Tritone  88  (open  till  2  a.m.);  Anglo 'American  Bar^  Corso 
Umberto  Primo  328.  —  Liqueurs,  wines,  etc.  at  the  Automatic  Bars  in 
many  of  the  streets  (10-15  c.  per  glass).  —  Minbbal  Watsbs  may  be  ob- 
tained from  CModiniy  Corso  Umberto  Primo  2();  Manzoni^  Via  di  Pietra  90 ^ 
Belletti,  Via  San  Claudlo  58,  and  the  SocietA  FarmacetUiea  Romana,  Via  degli 
Astalli  18. 

Tobacco  (comp.  p.  xxi)  at  the  Spaccio  Normale  or  dep6t  of  the 
Regfa  del  Tabacchij  corner  of  the  Corso  Umberto  Primo  and  Piazza 
Sciarra;  foreign  cigars  from  25  c;  English  tobacco  4  f r.  per  y^lb. 

c.   Post  and  Telegraph  Offices.   Carriages.   Saddle  Horses. 

Cycles.  Porters. 

Post  Office  (comp.  p.  xxiil),  Piazza  San  Silvestro  (PI.  I,  18; 
p.  199;  also  entered  from  the  Via  della  Vite),  open  from  8  a,m.  to 
9. 30  p.m.,  Poste  Besianie  letters  ('ferma  in  posta')  are  delivered  at 
several  windows  for  the  different  initials  under  the  arcades  in  the 
court,  on  the  right.  At  the  entrance  (on  the  right)  is  a  writing- 
room.  Parcels  are  delivered  at  Via  della  Vite  37  (9-4).  Branch 
Offices:  at  the  H6tel  Continental,  opposite  the  Railway  Station  (open 
till  10  p.m. ;  the  letter-hoxes  at  the  rail,  station,  oor.  of  the  Viale 
Priuoipessa  Margherita,  are  cleared  V*  lir«  before  the  departure  of 
the  principal  express  trains),  Via  due  Macelli  70  (Elefante  &  Lattes), 
Piazza  Barberini  28,  Via  Venti  Settembre  123  (War  Ministry,  to 
the  right),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  203,  Via  Cavour  361,  Piazza 
Rustlcucci  35,  Via  del  Babuino  49,  Via  Ludovisi  29,  etc.  (open  8-8). 
—  The  letter-boxes  for  city-letters  are  painted  green,  the  others 
^ing  red. 
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Telegrapli  Otfte«y  open  day  and  night,  in  the  General  Post  Office 
bailing,  Piazza  San  Silvestro  (Pi.  I,  18}  p.  199).  Branch  Offices: 
Piazza  Barberini  28,  Piazza  Rnstioucci  35,  Via  Venti  Settembre[123 
(8-8);  also  at  the  railway  station  (open  8-8). 

Oiimibii868,  TramwaySt  and  Cabs,  see  Appendix. 

Carriage  Hirers.  Belli^  Via  Hargutta  29  ^  Ciocea^  Piazza  San  Glaudio  95. 
PUcitelH,  Via  Sicilia  154;  De  Gasperit,  Piazza  del  Cappuccini  11;  Palombi, 
Via  Bocca  di  Leone  42;  JaccMni^  ViaBelsiana  101.  Charges  vary  according 
to  the  season,  bat  the  average  may  be  placed  at  30  fr.  a  day.  The  best 
carriages  are  obtained  at  the  larger  hotels,  where,  however,  the  charge  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  50  fr.  a  day.  Gratuity  to  the  coachman  extra.  — 
Saddle  Horses.  Vine,  d"" Angela  &  Cia.,  Viale  Castro  Pretorio  92  a;  Jarrett^ 
Piazza  del  Popolo  S;  Pieretti^  Palazzo  Rospigliosi  (p.  173);  Franeetangeli 
A  Fennini^  by  the  main  entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese  9.  Charge  about 
10  fr.  for  half-a-day;  ostler's  fee  1  fr. 

Bicycles  (comp.  pp.  xvi,  147),  with  which  many  pleasant  trips  may  be 
made  in  the  Gampagna  (e.  g.  to  Ostia),  may  be  hired  at  Via  Quattro  Fon- 
tane  114,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  260,  Piazza  del  Popolo  1,  and  other  large 
cycling  shops.  Lessons  are  given  on  the  cycle  tracks  (pista)  at  the  Velo> 
dromo  Roma,  Via  Isonzo  (PL  L  25).  Owners  cf  bicycles  must  procure  a 
licence  (Titseray  12  fr.)  at  the  Questura,  Via  di  Monte  Turpeo  38. 

Porters  (Fattorini  or  Facchini  Pubbliei).  The  best  are  those  of  the 
Impresa  JRomana,  Vicolo  Sciarra  60,  with  the  name  on  their  caps  and  a 
brass  number  on  their  coats.  Porter  with  letter  or  luggage  under  33lbs., 
25-75  c;  according  to  the  distance. 

d.  Embassies  and  Consulates.  Bankers.  Physicians  and  Chemists. 

Sick  Nurses.  Baths,  etc. 

Embassies  and  Consulates.  There  are  two  classes  of  diplomatic 
agents  at  Rome,  those  accredited  to  the  Italian  government,  and 
those  accredited  to  the  Papal  court,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  being,  however,  the  only  great  powers  with  no  representatives 
at  the  Vatican.  Bbitish  Embassy,  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembie,  near  Porta  Pia;  Amebican  Embassy,  Oeo,  V.  L,  Mtyer, 
Piazza  San  Bernardo  16  (office-hours  10-1).  —  British  Consulate: 
C  Ceccarelli- Morgan,  consul,  Piazza  San  Claudio  96.  American  Con- 
sulate: Hector  de  Castro,  consul-general,  Piazza  San  Bernardo  16  j 
vice-consul  general,  Chas.  M.  Wood. 

Bankers.    English:   Thos,  Cook  ^  Son ,  Piazza  di  Spagna  Ibj 

Sehasti  Sr  Reali  (successors  Of  Ma^Udy,  Hooker,  4"  Co),  Piazza  di 

Spagna  20  j  Roesler  Franz  ^  Figli,  Via  Oondotti  20}  French,  Lemon, 

^  Co,,  Piazza  di  Spagna 49;  Plowden^'  Co,,  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  53. 

—  Italian;   P^rTififf  ^'TinN^^  Via  Hazionale;   J^anca   Commercjale 

Italiana  ^  Via  del  Plebiscite  112;  Credito  Italiano,  Piazza  Santi 

ipostoli  4y  (agencies :  Piazza  delle  Terme  70  and  Corso  Umberto 

*  Prime  47).  —  German :  Nast-Kolb  ^  Schumacher,  Palazzo  Marig- 

noli)  Corso  Umberto  Prime  (entrance  Via  San  Claudio  87;  PI.  1, 18); 

Schmitt  ^  Co,,  Via  della  Vite  7;  Norrenberg  ^  Co.,  Pal.  Chigi,  Piazza 

Coionna  370.  —  Money  Chanoebs  in  the  Corso  Umberto  Prime, 

Via  Oondotti,  at  the  Pantheon,  etc. 

Physicians.    Balduin  (American),  Via  Gregoriana  26}    Thomion-Bonar, 
Via  del  Babuino  114,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna^  William  Bvf- 
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Cpliys.  to  the  American  Embassy),  Villino  de  la  Penne,  Via  Veneto;  BurUm' 
Brown  (phys.  to  tbe  Bpitisb  Embassy),  Via  Venti  Settembre  Sj  JE'yrs,  Piazza 
di  Spagna  31;  Fenwick,  Via  Sistina  42;  Sandison  Sroek,  Via  Veneto  B.  — 
German:  Baum  (speaks  English),  Via  Quattro  Fontane  14  (for  women  and 
children)*,  Bretscftneider,  Via  CondottiBO;  Erhardt^  Piazza  di  Spagna  26; 
Flach,  Via  Venti  Settembre  8;  Von  FM^chi  (speaks  English),  Piazza  Eon- 
danini  83;  Jamten,  Via  Sistina  48  (at  Eissingen  in  summer);  OMe,  Via 
Venti  Settembre  4;  WUd,  Via  Quattro  Fontane  147;  De  Soto,  Via  del 
Babuino  114.  —  Italian:  BaccelU  (consulting  physician),  i'ia/za  Campitelll  2; 
0.  Campandla  (speaks  English),  Piazza  Barberini  51 ;  Sdvatico  Ettense  (spe- 
cialist in  nervous  and  mental  diseases;  speaks  English),  Piazza  Porta 
Pia  116;  Monteehiari,  Piazza  della  Pilntta  1  a  i  /tfonff^anQ  f for  skin-diseases), 
Corso  Umberto  Primo  93;  Norta^  Via  Nazionale  237 ;  C.  Rotsi  (speaks  French 
and  English),  Via  Palermo  36;  Taus$%p  (physician  to  the  Santu  Spirito  Hos 
pital,  p.  317),  Via  della  Croce  bl.  —  Hom(Bopaths  :  Hdd  (Swiss),  Via  Pozzo 
delle  Cornacchie  3;  Ltberali  (Italian),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  101.  —  Sdb- 
GKONS :  Bompiani,  Via  Torino  106 ;  Curatulo^  Vicolo  San  Niccolo  da  Tolen- 
tino  lb  (for  women);  Durante,  Via  Garibaldi;  Mazzoni^  Via  Condotti  9; 
Postemsiy,  Via  Nazionale  114.  —  Oculists  :  ButinelU^  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele 
252;  Parieottij  Via  Arenula  92;  ScelUngo,  Via  Belsiana  1.  —  Aubists  :  Egidi, 
Via  di  Pietra  70;  Ferreri,  Via  Cavour  71. 

Dentists.  Charges  are  apt  to  be  ra.ther  high,  so  that  a  previous  under- 
standing is  desirable.  Visitors  are  warned  against  practitioners  styling 
themselves  ^American  dentists'  without  warrant.  —  Chamberlain  Via  del 
Babuino  114;  FeneMl  A  Curtii,  Piazza  di  Spagna  93,  1st  floor;  Webb,  Via 
Nazionale  87  (all  Americans) ;  Martin,  Via  Prefetti  12 ;  Mrs.  Stehlin  (Swiss), 
Via  Tomacelli  (entrance  Via  del  Leoncino  32,  Ist  floor);  PierffiH-Ldrentz, 
Via  Sistina  15;  Mrs.  Baum  (Ger.  American),  Via  Quattro  Fontane  14. 

Chemists.  Evans  (k  Co.,  Via  Condotti  61-66,  patronised  by  the  British 
and  American  embassies;  Roberts  tb  Co.,  Piazza  di  San  Lorenzo  inLucina36; 
Baker  dt  Co.,  Pia'.za  di  Spagna  42  and  Piazza  delle  Terme  92;  Wall,  Via 
San  Niccolo  da  Tolentino  1;  5orio»»,  Via  del  Babuino  98;  <?ar»er».  Via  del 
Gambero  39;  Farmacia  del  Quirinale,  Via  del  Quirinale  44;  Reale,  Via 
Torino  140;  Berretti,  Via  Frattina  117  and  Via  Boer  a  di  Leone  92,  etc.  — 
HoMCEOFATBic  Chemist  :  Alleori,  Via  Frattina  8.  —  Sckqical  Instruments 
AND  Bandages:  Inmiden,  Via  Frattina  134;  Berretti,  see  above. 

Sick  Nurses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  English  Blue  Sisters 
(Piccola  Compagnia  di  Maria),  Via  Castelfldardo  45  (no  fixed  charge);  or 
to  Miss  Watson'^s  Trained  Nurses,  Via  Palestro  42.  —  The  Anglo-American 
Nursing  Home,  Via  Noihentana  265,  established  and  managed  by  a  number 
of  English  and  American  residents  in  Rome,  has  accommodation  for  eight 
patients  (two  free),  and  also  supplies  sick  nurses  for  all  parts  of  Italy. 

Batha  (1V4-2  fr. ;  fee  15-20  0.)  at  the  hotels;  also  at  the  *Istituto  Kines- 
iierapico.  Via  Plinio  (well-appointed;  swimming-bath  in  the  I'ompeian  style, 
etc.),  and  at  Corso  Umberto  Primo  151,  Via  del  Babuino  96,  Via  Volturno  37, 
Via  Venezia  9  a.  —  River  Baths  (in  summer  only)  at  the  Ponte  MoUe.  — 
Hydropathic  Establishment,  Via  Crociferi  44. 

Haibdbesse&s  (with  ladies'*  rooms):  Pasquali,  Via  Condotti  11;  Certfoni, 
Via  Frattina  63;  Alegretti,  Via  Nazionale  134;  Ladies^  Toilet  Co.  (for  ladies 
only),  Corso  Umberfo  Primo  461.  —  Pbbfdhers:  Corso  Umberto  Primo  296 
and  d90;  Brugia,  344;  Al  Piccolo  Emporio,  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  5. 

LuBDX  d''Aisanc£  (10  c):  Via  Nazionale,  beside  the  Gall eria  d'Arte  Mo- 
derna  (PI.  II,  24) ;  Vicolo  dello  Sdrucciolo,  near  the  Piazza  Colonna  (PI.  I, 
18);  Via  dei  Pianellari,  adjoining  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino  (p.  214); 
Via  Belsiana  22  (PI.  1,  18);  Vicolo  del  Hancino,  adjoining  the  Piazza 
Venezia  (PI.  II,  17;  15  c);  Via  del  Governo  Vecchio  (PI.  II,  12);  Paaseg- 
giata  di  Bipetta  (PI.  I,  14);  in  the  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  side  next  the  Porta  Angelica  (PI.  I,  6) ;  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
to  the  left;  on  the  Pincio  (PL  1, 16);  Via  della  Cuccagna,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Piazza  Navona  (PI.  II,  15). 
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e.  Studios.  Art  Associations.  Art  Dealers. 

Studios.  Paintbks:  Aerni  (Swiss),  Via  San  yiccol6  da  Tolentino  18; 
Barhndo  (Span.)i  Via  del  Babnhio  39;  JoU  Benlliure  (Span.)i  Director  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  (p.  3T7);  Boesch^  Via  Hargntta  33;  if.  Boedker^ 
Via  Margutta  53  b;  Bompiani^  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  504;  F.  Brandt.^ 
Galleria  Sciarra;  Brioschi,  Palazzo  Venezia;  Cabianca,  Via  Ghaeta  26; 
Carlandi  (watei  -colours),  ff.  Coleman  (water-colours),  both  Via  Margntta  33 ; 
Cipriani^  Via  Margutta  48;  Corelli,  Via  FJaminia  98;  H.  Corrodi,  Via 
degli  Incurabili  8;  Echtna  (Span.)i  Via  Margutta  33;  Galkgo*  (Span.)^ 
Via  Margutta  54 ;  Oreiner,  Via  San  Claudio  8 ;  ChUseher,  Vicolo  San  Niccolo 
da  Tolentino  20;  Hiremy^  Via  San  Martino  9;  Miss  ffiggiru.  Via  Porta 
Pinciana  8;  JorU,  Via  Flaminia  65;  Konig^  Via  Margutta  53  b;  Levi^  Via 
Margutta  35;  Maccari,  Piazza  Sallustio;  Modigliani,  Via  Margutta  49; 
MoUnariy  Via  del  Babuino  135;  Mufiot  (Span.),  Via  Margutta  51;  Nerly, 
Piazza  San  Silvestro  74;  Noether,  Via  San  Niccold  da  Tolentino  72;  Petiti, 
Via  Margutta  53  b;  P/amsehmidt,  Villa  Strohl  Fern  (PL  I,  16);  Popert, 
Villa  outside  Porta  del  Popolo;  Helens  Richter^  Via  Avignonesi  70;  Boeder, 
Via  Margntta  51a;  Roesler-Fram,  Piazza  San  Claudio  96;  JRom  (Norwegian; 
pastels),  Via  Capo  le  Case  68;  Salinas ,  Via  Margutta  51;  0.  A.  Sartorio^ 
Via  Fausta  4;  SeiuH,  Via  ai  Villini,  outside  the  Porta  Pia;  L.  Seite,  Via 
deUa  Croce  2;  Serra  (Span.),  Via  del  Babuino  56;  Franc.  Sindid-Btuart^ 
Via  Flaminia  45;  Bvedomsky  (Buss.),  Via  Margutta  33;  C.  TiratelU,  Via 
Margutta  33;  Rampn  Tvsquets  (Span.),  Via  Fausta  8;  Vedder^  Via  Capo 
le  Case  8;  Weingartner^  Via  Margutta  53  b;  Zielke.  Via  Margutta  42. 

ScDLPToBS:  Bistolfi^  Lungotcvere  Mellini  2o;  Brandenburg^  Via  Mar- 
gutta 116;  8,  Caver,  Via  Margutta  bi;  Dausch,  Via  San  Griacomo  18; 
Eteehiel,  Piazza  delle  Terme  18;  Ferrari,  Via  Augusto  Valenziani  10; 
Gerhardt,  Passeggiata  di  Bipetta  33 ;  Qerih,  Via  San  Niccol6  da  Tolentino  16 ; 
Olycenstein,  Lungotevere  Mellini  44,  Via  San  Basilio  16;  R.  8.  Greenough 
(American),  Piazza  San  Bernardo  109;  GugUelmi,  Via  Babuino  155; 
Guillaume^  director  of  the  French  Academy  (p.  159);  Hasselriis  (Dane), 
Vicolo  San  Niccolo  da  Tolentino  8 ;  leraee.  Piazza  deir  Esquilino  20;  Kraus, 
Lungotevere  Mellini  31;  Monteverde,  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza  8;  Pander 
(Dutch),  Via  Komentana  143;  H.  St.  Lerche,  Via  Fausta  4;  Schulz,  Passeg- 
giata di  Ripelta  33 ;  F.  Schulze,  Palazzo  Barberini ;  Seeboeck,  Via  Margutta  118 ; 
F.  Simmons  (Amer.),  Via  San  Niccold  da  Tolentino  72;  Stadelhofer,  Via  Mar- 
gutta 5la ;  0.  Spalmach,  Via  Toscana  40 ;  Stemmers  (Englisli),  Via  Margutta  53a ; 
Trabacehij  Via  Flaminia  56;  Volkmann,  Viale  Alberoni,  outside  Porte  Pia; 
Weirich,  Via  del  Plebiscite  118;  Ximenes,  Via  Nomentana  32. 

International  Association  of  Artists  ,  Via  Margutta  53.  —  British 
Academy  op  Fine  Arts,  Via  Margutta  53b.  —  American  School  of  Art, 
Via  Lombardia  (p.  163). 

Art  Dealers.  Societit  Artistica  Cooperativa,  Via  del  Babuino  139  a; 
D*Atri^  Via  Condotti  7  (these  chiefly  for  pictures);  Andreoni^  Piazza  del 
Popolo  17;  MoraHlla  e  Beretii,  Via  del  Babuino  59  (marble  sculptures  ,at 
both  these);  Alex.  Imbert^  Via  Condotti  61  a;  G.  Sangiorgi,  Palazzo  Borgliese 
(p.  213;  auction-sales) ;  CorvM«ert,ViaDueMaceIli  86;  iViMM,  Via  delBabuino  63 
(original  bronzes). 

isjcs'  Materials.  Juliana,  Qiosi,  Via  del  Babuino  147  and  150; 
Zecca,  Via  MftfyUTRTTSft  and  Via  Sistina  135.  —  Stationers,  fiicci.  Via  del 
Tritone  12;  Calzone,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  (entrance  Via  Lata);  Zampini,  Via 
Frattina  50;  Pistolesi,Y\B,  dell'  Archetto  26;  Villa,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  332. 

Works  of  At ,  both  ancient  and  modem ,  are  liable  to  government 
inspection  on  exportation  (office  in  ^  the  Museum  in  Diocletian's  Thermee). 
—  Goods  Agents:  Q^Stein,  C.  Petersen.,  Piazza  di  Spagna  36  and  IW; 
Roesler-Fram  &  Figli,  Via  uondotti  28;  Fratelli  Oondraud,  Corso  Umberto 
Primo  372.  —  Packers  ('Incassatori') :  Ferroni,  Via  Bipetta  224;  see  also 
Cabinet  Makers,  p.  143. 

f.  Shops. 

Antiquities,  Ornaments,  etc.  —  Antiquities:  A.  Castellani,  Piazza  di 
Trevi  86  (see  p.  134);   Innocenti,  Via  del  Babuino  78;   Jandolo,  Via  4©' 
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Babuino  93 ;  Sangiorgij  see  above  \  Segre,  Piazza  di  Spag^a  92  {  SbnoneUL 
Via  Vittoria  Colonna  11  •,  De  SegM^  Via  Gondotti  9  a. 

Cahsos  &  Okms:  Pianella,  Via  de'  Cappuccini  10  (1st  floor)  ^  JSOiUo  de 
FeUH,  Piazza  di  Spagna  98;  zWiMm,  Via  Gondotti  2 1  OiapponL  Via  Sistina 
129;  LanH,  Via  Sistina  10. 

Gastb:  Marsili,  Via  Frattina  16;  Malpieri^  Gorso  XJmberto  Primo  54. 

Copies  of  Ancirnt  BsoKZEg  and  Masblbb  :  BoichtUi^  Via  Gondotti  74 ; 
IJa/jnc^VTa  nueTTaceTTI  BSTr^eZZt,  Via  del  Babuino  110;  Rainaldi,  Via 
del  Babuino  82  £  130;  MorelU  A  Rmaldi,  Via  del  Babuino  132. 

GoPiBS  OF  Rbnaissancb  Scclptcre  IK  TKaBAGOTTA:  The  Siena  Mant*- 
factorVy  Vij'  del  Babuino  60. 

CoBAL:  BaUano,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  347;  Utto^  Via  Gondotti  91. 

FcBNiTUBK  (carved;  see  also  XJpholstererfl^  n.  143):  Berardiy  Via  Ba- 
buino 156;  Sestieri,  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  20;  Mora,  Gorso  Umberto 
Primo  419;  also  at  Via  delle  Tte  Pile  6,  and  Piazza  Araeoeli  24.  —  Tapsbtbt 
(ancient  and  modem):  BroU,  Via  del  Babuino  150. 

Goldsmiths:  CoMUllgni^  Piazza  d,\  Trevi  86,  wbo  also  possesses  an 
interesting  collection  of  ancieiil  golden  omamenls,  and  executes  imitations 
from  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Byzantine  models;  Con/a jonisrt,  Via  Fontanella 
di  Borghese  53 ;  Marchesini  Suee.y  comer  of  the  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  and  Via 
Gondotti;  Boni^  Piazza  San  Gnrlo  al  Gorso;  Negri,  Fasoli^  FlaiseM^  Piazxa 
di  Spagna  60,  95,  and  91;  Freschi,  Via  Gondotti  56;  Cagli^  Gor?o  Umberto 
Primo  410;  Calvi^  Via  Sistina  16  (silver  ornaments  after  ancient  patterns). 

Majolica  Wabk  :  CantagalU^  Via  Due  Hacelli  60;  Oinori,  Via  del 
Tritor.e  2A;  Salvini,  Via  del  Babuino  118a. 

Mabblb  Gutters  :  Orlondt,  Via  Sistina  75 be;  Piermaitei^Yiti  Sistina  81. 

Mosaics:  Roceheggiani ^  Via  Gondotti  18.  —  Mosaics  and  ^meos,  at 
moderate  prices,  also  at  Via  Sistina  24.  " "  '-^— • 

Rohan  Pbabls  :  Rey^  Via  del  Babuino  122 ;  Lacehini^  Piazza  di  Spagna  GO. 


Booksellers.  SpiiJiOver,  Piazza  di  Spagna  84;  Loescher  A  Co.^  Palazzo 
Simonctti.  entered  from  Via  del  Gollegio  Romano;  Piale^  Piazza  di  Spagna  1; 
Mode*  is  Mendel^  Pal.  Bernini,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  146;  Lvx^  Via  delle 
Gonvertite  19.  English,  German,  and  French  books  at  all  these.  Fraielli 
Bocca^  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  217;  Fraielli  Trevet^  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  383; 
Paravia  A  Co.,  Via  Nazionale  15  and  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  66-66.  —  Religious 
Works:  Spilhdver^  see  above;  Puftet^  Piazza  di  Trevi  81;  DetcUe^  Lefebvre^ 
A  Co.,Via  Santa  Ghiara  20.  —  Maps  :  Loescher^  see  above ;  Bossi^  Gorso  Umberto 
Primo  401.  —  Old  Books  at  Loescher'^s  (see  above)  and  Kempner'iy  Via 
Gondotti  51.  —  Bookbinders  (Roman  parchment  bindings):  OlingleTy  Via 
della  Mercede  35  and  Piazza  di  Spagna  80;  Olivieri.  Piazza  di  Spagna  87; 
Andenen^  Via  Frattina  40  and  Via  Boncompagni  194;  Sodetd  CoopercUiva, 
Via  Pie  di  Marmo  18  (cheap). 

Lending  Libraries.  PiaWs^  Piazza  di  S\  agna  1,  with  over  25,(XX)  English, 
F-ench,  German,  and  Italian  works  on  historv,  art,  etc.  (one  vol.3,  three 
vols.  4  fr.  monthly);  Miss  Wilson^ s^  Piazza  di  Spigna22  for  recent  English 
books  and  for  works  on  Rome  (one  vol.  8,  three  vols.  5  fr.  monthly);  Loe- 
tcher^e  (see  above;  one  book  weekly  1,  monthly  3  fr.).  —  Reading  Kooma. 
Piale^  Piazza  di  Spagna  1  (English  and  American  newspapers;  per  month 
3  fr.).    Foreign  Newspapers  :  Piazza  di  Spagna  61. 

■ttsio  Sellers.  Clara  BreUchneider^  Via  Gondotti  85,  Ist  floor  (pianos 
and  music  for  sale  or  hire) ;  Stabilimenio  Mtteicale  Romano^  Bostola^  Rxcordi^ 
Gorso  Umberto  Primo  887,  140.  and  26d. 

Photographs ;  Alinari  A  Cook,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  Ifliji;  SpithOver 
(see  at)Ovc;"Ander^filr  pTiofderap^isT:  Loescher\  Modes  A  Mendel,  Pialey  and 
Glingler  (rec  i^ove)  rWoydrone,  ViaCondotti  76;  Ferrari,  Via  Gondotti  23  a; 
A.  Scfiwarz  A  Co.,  VialJondotti  lOa-b. —  ^Cl^OTOGRAPHioMATsyAis:  BrUgner^ 
Via  del  Qnirinale  52;  Iride,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  222;  rasaH,  Via  Mer- 
cede 38;  Rocea^  Via  del  Babuino  92b. 

Photoobaphbbs.  For  reproductions  of  pictures,  etc. :  PlUtcfioto,  Gorso 
Umberto  Primo  133 ^  Fdhbri^  Via  Capo  le  Gase  90  (Ist  floor);  Lucchem,Vi& 
dplla  Croce  41  (4tb  floor).   —  Portraits:    Alessandri^  Via  (Gondotti  68;  le 
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Lieure^  Vicolo  del  Hortaro  19;  FeUetUL,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  174  and 
Piazza  di  Spagna9;  liontabone,  ViaNazionale  188;  Sehemboche  A  Baldi^  Via 
Mercede  54 ;  Suscipi^  Via  del  Qairinale  7  (1st  floor) ;  DottarelU,  Via  Belsiana  29; 
Spadoni  (children  a  speciality).  Via  Due  Macelli  66. 

"Ingntviags  at  the  Regia  Caleograjlay  formerly  the  Stamperia  Gamerale 


(mo^enR^pnces;  large  viewg  by  Piran^fli  iS  tr.\  Via  della  Stamperia  6 
(PL  I,  21 ;  p.  161).    Old  togravings  at  Kempn«r\  Via  Condotti  61  (see  p.  142). 


OlotMng,  ete.  —  Beaot-madk  Glothiko  for  Ladtbb  and  Gbntlbmbm 
(see  also  Tidlors):  Fratelli  Bocconi,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo,  adjoining  the 
Piazza  Golonna ;  Chntraiti  A  Co.^  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  395;  Old  England^ 
Via  Kazionale  119  (also  to  measure). 

Ladibs''  Drb88  and  Millinbbt;  Poniecorvo^  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  170; 
AgoiUni^  Via  del  Tritone  205;  Fettari,  Sori,  Via  Nazionale  176  and  251; 
Compagnie  Lyonnaisey  if.  Oiitbergia.  Oennari^  Milani^  De  Sanctis^  Marpy  all 
Gorso- Umberto  Primo  (Nos.  473,  52B,  307,  59,  477,  and  85);  Ciffia  A  Scag- 
liotti  (millinery),  Via  Frattina  32;  Oiordaniy  Via  San  Kiccolo  da  Tolentino  26, 
first  floor  (for  moderate  requirements);  StelktHy  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  611. 

Dbapbbs'*  Goods,  Linobbtb,  etc. :  Franeuchiniy  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  142, 
BallariOy  Via  Golonna  20;  Mminiy  MogUa,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  309  and 
135;  Borgia,  Via  dei  Prefetti  19;  Frette  A  Co.,  Via  Nazionale  83;  MeUi^ 
Via  Frattini  91,  Al  Piccolo  Parigi,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  152;  Todros^ 
Sehostaly  Ousset^  Gorso  Umberto  Prime  417,  158,  and  243;  Kent  A  Co.,  Via 
Gondotti  36;  Engliih  Warehoute,  Via  del  Tritone  82,  and  Via  Gondotti  61; 
La  Per/ezionty  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  309. 

Olovbs,  Collars,  and  Kbgk-tibs:  iferolay  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  143 
and  Via  Nazionale  62 ;  SignorelU,  Via  del  Tritone  11 ;  also  at  Gorso  Umberto 
Primo  227  and  318  and  Via  Gondotti  47. 

Hatters  :  l/t7I«r,  Via  Condotti  16  and  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  403 ;  Vigano, 
Via  Marco  Minehetti  and  Via  Gavour  75;  MartinoU^  Radkoneini,  Gorso 
Umberto  Primo  264  and  384. 

Roman  Silks:  BeretU^  Piazza  della  Minerva  75 ;  Bolla^  Via  Gondotti  67: 
Roman  Bilk  Weaving  Co.y  Via  Gondotti  82;  PieragosHni,  De  Felice,  Piazza  di 
Spagna  63  and  98 ;  TJte  Roman  Silk  Manufacturing  Co.,  Piazza  del  Popolo  17.  — 
Rohan  Costumes:  Ant.  Ortola,  Via  Sistina28;  (7ar6ara, Via  del  Babuino  30; 
Sironi,  Via  Sistina  23. 

Shoemakers:  Bamboceioni,  Via  Frattina  11  (ladies'  shoes);  MaeeoccM, 
Maurelliy  Via  Due  Macelli  48  and  101;  Induetria  Italiana,  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  67  and  Via  Nazi  onale  183  (cheap) ;  Forte^  Gorso  Umberto  Frlmo  346. 

Tailors:  Mattina,  Mortari,  London  House,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  107 
(1st  floor),  383  (Ist  floor),  and  403;  Union e  Militare,  Via  in  Lucina;  Reanda 
A  Co.,  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  60;  Solaro,  Via  delle  Vergini  11;  Randaniniy 
Gorso  Umberto  Primo  181.  —  Dress  Suits  on  hire  at  Corso  Umberto 
Primo  177,  342,  415. 

Hodbbhold  and  Travelling  Requisites  (see  also  p.  142) :  Be  Angelis, 
Via  Capo  le  Case  94;  Old  EnglandyVia.  Nazionale  119;  Barfoot  (for  saddlery, 
etc.).  Via  del  Babuino  150  d  &  152;  Dentefani,  Via  del  Tritone  204. 

IBONMONGERT  (Lamps ,  Tea  and  Coffee  Machines,  etc.):  Ditmar  (for 
lamps),  Corso  Umberto  Primo  288;  Faudllon,  Via  Propaganda  23 ;  Pizzaroni, 
Via  Due  Macelli  107.  —  Hardware  and  Fancy  Goods;  Janetti,  Via  Con- 
dotti 18;  Cagiati,  Finzi  A  Bianehelli,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  250  and  877; 
Old  England  (see  above);  Barteur,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  265. 

Porcelain  :  Cfinori,  Via  del  Tritone  24-29. 

Opticians:  Hirseh,  Priotti,  Suscipi,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  Kos.  402, 
412,  157. 

Umbbkllas,  Sdnshadbs,  and  Fans  :  Oilardini,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  185; 
Motta,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  12;  Ouattari,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  144;  etc. 

Upholstbrebs  :  Peyron  A  Co. ,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  53 ;  Fil.  Haas  A 
Figli,  Via  Condotti  46;  Palladino  A  Pignalosa,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  381.  — 
Cabinet  Makers  :  Katdeway,  Via  Capo  le  Case  34 ;  Cagiati,  Gorso  Umberto 
Primo  250;  Mangold,  Via  Margutta  70;  Gieffers,  Via  Santa  Susanna  11; 
BwrmeittMr,  Palazzo  Venezla;  Lademann,  Via  della  Groee  32. 
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Watchmakkrs:  ffautmann,  Gorgo  Umberto  Primo  406;  Michaelten^Yiak 
delle  Converilie  l5 ;  Kohlnutnn.  Via  Copdotti  69;  Co»tt,  Piazza  di  Spagna  53. 

g.  Chnroh  Festivals.  English  Churolies. 

Chnrch  Festivals.  Since  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  on  20th  Sept.,  1870,  the  pabllc  ceremonies  at  which  the  Pope  for- 
merly officiated  in  person  (such  as  those  of  the  Holy  Week),  the  benedictions, 
and  the  public  processions  inclnding  that  of  the  Fdte  de  Dieu,  have  been 
discontinued.  The  Pope  still  officiates  on  high  festivals  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  (p.  334),  bat  visitors  are  not  admitted  without  an  introduction  from 
very  high  quarters.  (Gentlemen  are  required  to  wear  uniform  or  evening 
dress;  ladies  must  be  dressed  in  black,  with  black  veils  or  caps.)  Music 
in  St.  Peter's,  see  p.  326.  Details  of  the  various  festivals  are  contained 
in  the  Diario  Romano^  published  annually  (60  c.;  festivals  no  longer  celebrated 
are  marked  by  asterisks).  The  best  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Week  and  their  signification  is  the  Manuale  delle  cerimonie  ehe  hanno  luogo 
nella  settimana  lanta  e  nelV  ottava  di  pasqua  at  Vaticano  (1  fr. ;  also  a  French 
edition),  obtainable  at  the  bookshops  (p.  142).  Details  are  also  given  in  the 
Roman  Herald  (p.  151)  and  in  bills  displayed  in  the  windows  at  Piale^s 
(p.  142).  Bills  posted  at  the  parochial  churches  give  information  con- 
cerning the  ceremonies  and  illuminations  connected  with  the  ^Quarantore* 
or  exhibition  of  the  Host  for  forty  hours. 
January    1.  QetU  (p.  223):    High  Mass  at  10.30  a.m.  with  illumination. 

—  6.  Epiphany.    8.   Andrea  della  Valle  (p.  223):   at  10.30  a.m.   ex- 

hibition of  the  group  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
presented  by  Prince  Torlonia. 

—  —  a.  Atanaeio  dei  Greci  (PI.  1, 17),  Via  del  Babuino: 

High  Mass  according  to  the  Greek  ritual,  10  a.m. 

—  17.  S.  Eusebio  (p.  183):  benediction  of  horses. 

—  18.  8.  PrUca  on  the  Aventine  (p.  290). 

—  20.  a.  aebattiano  on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  394). 

—  21.  a.  Affnese  Fuori  (p.  38^) :  dedication  of  lambs  in  the  morning. 

—  —   a.  Affnese,  Circo  Agonale  (p.  221) :  Mass  at  10.45  a.m.  (good  music). 

—  25.  a.  Faolo  Fuori  (p.  397). 

—  30.  aa.  Martin  A  Luke.,  in  the  Forum  (p.  272). 

February  1.  a.  Clemente  (p.  299):  Lower  church  illuminated  from  3  p.m. 

—  2.  Candlemas,    at.  Feter^s  (p.  319):   Mass  at  9.45  a.m.,  with  Te 

Deum  and  dedication  of  candles- 
On  Ash  Wednesday  and  every  Sunday  during  Lent,   celebrated  Lent  ser- 
mons in  Oesu  (p.  223),    8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  218),  8.  Lorenzo 
in  Damaso  (p.  !£26),  and  other  churches. 
March.     9.  8.  Francesco  Bomana  (p.  264):    Mass  at  10.  45  a.m. ;  before  11 
a.m.  and  after  3  p.m.  the  dwelling  of  the  saint  in  the  nunnery. 
Via  Tor  de'  Specchi  (PI.  II,  17),  is  open. 

—  12.  a.  Gregorio  Magno  (p.  295) :  Mass  at  10.15  a.m. ;  side-chapels 

open. 

—  16.  Festival  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Mauimi  (p.  225). 

—  25.  Annunciation.  8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  218) :  Mass  at  10. 45  a. m. 

—  31.  a.  BaWina  (p.  291). 

Holt  Week.  —  Palm  aunday.    at.  PeterU  (p.  319):  At  10  a.m.,  after  Mass, 
procession  and  consecration  of  palms. 

—  Wednesday.  Lamentations  and  Miserere  in  all  churches  2  hrs.  before  Ave 

Maria;  interesting  only  in  8t.  Peter" s  (p.  319;  relics  of  the  Passion 
displayed)  and  in  8.  Oiovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  303;  best  singing). 

—  Holy  Thursday.  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc.,  as  on  Wednesday;  washing 

of  the  altar  after  the  Miserere. 
^  Good  Friday.  At  10a.m.  Entombment  in  all  churches;  most  interesting 
at  at.  PeterU  (p.  319)  and  Gesit  (p.  223);  the  groups  remain 
on  view  until  Sat.  evening.  —  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc., 
2  hrs.  before  Ave  Maria,  as  above.  —  In  the  evening  at  8. 
Mareello  al  Corso  (p.  201),  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary  (often 
crowded). 


May 
May 

1. 
3. 

— 

6. 
12. 
14. 
26. 

June 

10. 

— 

24. 
26. 
29. 
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Holt  Wbsk.  —  Saturday .    At  all  churches  between  7  and  8  a.m.  lighting 

of  the  holy  fire.  —  In  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran  (p.  302) : 

Baptism  ot  converted  Jews  and   heathens;   Oonsecration   of 

priests. 

Batter  Day,    High  Mass  in  St.  Peter^e  (p.  319),  at  the  high  altar  at  10  a.m. 

EzhibitiOQ  of  the  Passion  relics. 
Ascension.    8.  Oiovanni  in  Lederano  (p.  303):  Mass  at  10  a.m. 
Corpus  Domini.    Processions  at  the  churches,  most  magnificent  at  8t.  Peter^s 

(p.  319),  S    Oiovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  303),  and  OesU  (p.  223). 
April  23.     8.  Oiorgio  in  Velabro  (p.  282). 
—    29,  30.    8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  218):  Chapel  of  S.  Catharine  open 
to  women. 
88,  Apostoli  (p.  210). 

8.  Croee  in  Cferusalemme    (p.  186):     Mass  at  10.45  a.m.;    exhi- 
bition of  relics  of  the  Cross. 
8.  Oiovanni  a  Porta  Latina  (p.  293). 
8.  Nereo  ed  Aehilleo  (p.  292;  celebrated  Easter  lights). 
8.  Alessio  (p.  287),  on  the  Aventine. 
8.  Maria  in    ValUeella  (Chiesa  Nuova,   p.  227):    Festival  of  St. 

Philip  Neri,  whose  dwelling  is  open. 
8.  Andrea  degli  Seozzesi:    Festival  of  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland, 

whose  relics  are  exhibited. 
8.  CHovaani  in  Laterano  (p.  303):  Mass  at  10  a.m. 
88,  Oiovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Ceelius  (p.  296):   lower  church  open. 
SS.  Peter  and   Paul.    —   8t.  Peter's  (p.  319):    Mass   at  10  a.m. 
celebration  formerly  by  the  Pope. 

—  30.    8.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  397). 
July  81.     Oesit  (p.  223). 

Aug.    1.     8.  Pieiro  in  Vincoli  (p.  188):    St.  Peter  in  Vinculis. 

—  2.    8.  Silvestro  in  Capite  (p.  199):  Festival  of  S.  Slefano. 

—  5.     8,  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  180) :    Mass  at  10  a.m.  (with  fall  of  rose 

petals  to  imitate  snow). 

—  10.    8.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (p.  263).    8.  Lorenzo  Fuori  (p.  184). 

—  25.    8.  Luigi  de'  Francesi  (p.  220):    Mass  at  10.30  a.m. 
Aug.  29.    8.  8abina  (p.  286),  on  the  Aventine. 

Sept.  27.    88.  Cosma  e  Damiano^  in  the  Forum  (p.  263). 

—  29.    8.  Angelo  in  Pescheria  (p.  232). 

Oct    18.    88.  Martina  e  Luea  (p.  272),  in  the  Forum. 
Nov.    2.    All  Souls^  Day  (Giorno  de^  Morti).     ;8^.  Maria  delta   Concezion 
(Capuchin  church;  p.  162). 

—  4.    8.  Carlo  al  Corso  (p.  198);    Mass  at  10.45  a.m. 

—  8.    Quattro  Coronati,  on  the  Cselius  (p.  301). 

—  9.    8.  Teodoroy  on  the  Palatine  (p.  282). 

—  12.    8.  Martino  ai  Monti  (p.  188). 

—  21,  22.    8.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (p.  375):    Music  at  10.15  a.m. 

—  22.    Ulumination  of  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  (p.  404);  Mass  with 

vocal  quartet  at  9.30  a.m. 

—  23.     8.  Clemente  (p.  299):  Lower  church  illuminated  from  3  p.m. 
Dec.     2.    8.  Bibiana^  on  the  Esquiline  (p.  183). 

^-       5.    8.  Sabay  on  the  Aventine  (p.  290). 

—  6.    8.  Nicola  in  Car  cere  (p.  233),   near  the  Piazsa  Montanara ;    dis- 

tribution of  gifts  to  poor  children  in  the  sacristy  in  the  morning. 

—  24,  26.    8.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  180),  Exhibition  of  the  *8anta  Culla'. 

—  25.     Christmas  Day.    8.  Maria  in  Aracoeli  (p.  235):  Mass  at  10  a.m., 

procession  with  the  ^Sant'o  Bambino^ ;  beginning  of  recitations 
by  children,  continued  daily  till  Jan.  6. 

—  26.     8.  atefatw  Rotondo  (p.  298):    German  sermon. 

—  27.    8.   Oiovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  303):     Exhibition  of  the  heads   of 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

—  28.    8.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  397). 

—  29.    8.  Tommaso  degU  Inglesi  (p.  229):  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

—  31.    8.  aUveetro  in  Oapite  (p.  199). 

—  31.    Ambrosian  Song  of  Praise  at  all  churches. 
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Bnglith  Ohnrehet.  AU  Saints,  Via  Babuino  154;  services  at  8.  90  a.m., 
11  a.m.,  and  3  p.m.,  in  summer  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.;  chaplain,  Rev.  F'  y. 
OxenJum^  DJ).,  Piama  del  Popolo  18.  —  Trinittf  Church,  Piazsa  San  Silvestro, 
opposite  the  Post  Office  (p.  199) ;  services  at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. :  chaplain. 
Rev.  J.  Seaver,  Hotel  Beau-Site,  Via  Ludovisi.  —  American  Episcopal  Church 
of  St.  Pctul^  Via  Nazionale ;  services  at  8.30  a.m.,  10.46  a.m.,  and  4  p.m. ; 
rector.  Rev.  Dr.  Neoin,  Via  NapoU  58.  —  Seottith  Presbyterian  Church,  Via 
Venti  Settembre  7,  near  the  Quattro  Fontane;  services  at  11  a.m.  and 
3  p.m.;  minister.  Rev,  Dr.  Gray,  Via  Venti  Settembre  7,  2nd  floor.  — 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Venti  Settembre  and 
Via  Firense,  services  in  English  and  Italian;  Pastor,  Rev,  Dr.WtUiam  Burt. 
—  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Via  della  Scrofa  64;  minister,  Rev.  Henry 
Piggott.  Via  delle  Copelle  28. 

Italian  Protestant  Ohurches.  Waldeneian  Church,  Via  Nazionale- 106.  — 
Free  Italian  Church,  Via  Panico  48,  opposite  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo.  — 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  see  above.  —  Baptist  Chapelt:  Piazza  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina  (Bev.  J.  Wall)  and  Via  Urbana  154  (Rev.  C.  Wall).  — 
Baptist  Church  (Bev.  Geo.  B.  Taylor),  Via  del  Teatro  Valle  27. 

h.  Frinoipal  Libraries.  Learned  InstitutioiiB. 

1.  BiBLioTSGA  Afostolica  Vaticana  (see  p.  364).  Prefect  P.  Franz 
Bhrle.  Readers  admitted  from  Oct.  1st  to  Easter  9-1,  from  Easter  to 
29th  June  8-12  o^ clock;  the  library  is  closed  on  Sun.,  Thurs.,  and  holidays. 

2.  Public  Libbaribs  (for  permission  to  use,  see  the  placard  in  the  Bibl. 
Vittorio  Emanuele):  Biblioteca  Alessandrina  (p.  219;  100,000  printed  vols.), 
daily,  Nov.  to  June  9-3  and  7-10  p.m. ;  July  to  Oct.  8-2.  —  Biblioteca 
Angelica  (p.  214;  ca.  94  000  vols,  and  2326  MSS.),  week- days  9-3.  —  Biblioteca 
Casanatensis  (p.  219;  112,000  vols,  and  5981  MSS.),  daUy  Oct.  to  May  9-8, 
June  to  Sept.  7-1.  —  Biblioteca  Centrale  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  204),  Nov. 
to  June  9-6,  July  to  Oct.  9-3.  Besides  the  large  public  reading-room  and 
well-supplied  newspaper-room,  there  is  a  'Sala  Biservata''  with  an  excellent 
reference -library,  for  the  use  of  which  a  permesso  is  necessary.  This 
library  (over  600,000  vols,  and  over  6000  HSS.)  was  formed  in  1871  from 
the  libraries  of  the  Jesuits  and  suppressed  convents,  and  is  yearly  in- 
creased by  the  purchase  of  new  works.  The  institution  is  the  only  library 
in  Rome  in  which  books  are  lent  out  (on^the  security  of  the  embassy  or 
consulate;  farther  particulars  in  the  Uffizio  dei  Prestiti,  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  library).    The  director  is  Comtnendatore  Conte  Dom.  Onoli. 

3.  PsivATB  Libraries  :  Biblioteca  Santa  Cecilus,  Via  de'  Greci  18,  Frid. 
9*3  (music).  —  Biblioteca  Chitiana  (p.  200;  valuable  MSS.) ;  visitors  not  ad- 
mitted. —  Biblioteca  Corsiniana  (p.  372),  open  to  the  public  daily,  except 
Sun.  and  Wed.,  Nov.  to  March  1-4,  April  to  July  2-5.  —  Biblioteea  Land- 
siana  (medical  works),  in  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  (p.  317),  daily,  9.30- 
2.30.  —  Biblioteca  Barti,  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  (p.  272),  daily  except 
Sat.  and  Sun.,  in  summer 8-2,  in  winter  £^.  —  Biblioteca  Vallicellana  (p.  227; 
founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  now  managed  for  th&  government  by  the 
Societal  Romana  di  Storia  Patria;  valuable  MSS.),  open  on  week-days,  9^. 

Leasned  Institutions  :  British  School  at  Rome  (archseology;  director,  JST* 
Stuart  Jones,  M.  A.),  Palazzo  Odescalchi  (p.  201 ;  entr.  Piazza  Ssnti  Apostoli). 
—  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Via  Vicenza  5  (director,  Prof.  Richard 
Ifofton).  —  Bbitish  and  Ahekigan  Abchaolooioal  Socibtt,  Via  San  Niccolo 
da  Tolentino  72,  with  a  good  library.  Associates  for  the  season  are  ad- 
mitted ;  subscription  25  fr. 

Lectures*  on  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Forum  and  on  the  Sculpture 
Galleries  are  delivered  weekly  in  winter  by  Mrs.  Burton- Brown  (5  Via 
Venti  Settembre);  tickets  (5  fr.)  also  at  Piazza  di  Spagna  22.  —  Daily 
Excursion-Lectures J.0  the  sights  of  Rome  are  organized  by  Prof.  L.  Reynaud 
(Via  Capo  le  Case  24  and  Piazza  di  Spagna  22). 
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1.  Theatres.  Coneerts.  Sport.  iPopnlar  Festivals.  Street  Scenes. 

Garrison. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.^xxiil).  Tkatbo  Abobstina  or  Ttatro  CamuncUe  (PI.  II, 
U;  p.  231),  Viadi  Tor  Argentina;  Tkatbo  Costanzi  (PI.  II,  27),  Via  Firenze; 
Tbatbo  Vallb  (PI.  II,  15),  near  the  3apienza,  for  dramas;  Tbatro  D  bah- 
MATico  Naziokalb  (PI.  U,  21;  p.  177i  Via  Naxionale,  near  the  Palazzo 
Colonna;  Tbatbo  Qdibino  (P].  II,  18,  21),  Via  deiletVerelni,  near  the 
Fontana  Trevi;  Politbama  Aobiano,  Piazza  Gayonr  (PI.  I,  11).  —  Besides 
these  there  are  the  smaller  theatres :  Tbatbo  Hetastasio  (PI.  1, 15),  Via  di 
Palla£orda,  near  the  Via  della  Scrofa;  Tbatbo  Manzoni  (PI.  II,  27),  Via 
Urbana  163.  —  Oafes  Ohantanta.  StOont  Margherita^  Via  Due  Hacelli; 
Olympia^  Via  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 

Ooncerta.  The  chief  concert-rooms  in  Rome  are  the  Sola  Santa  Cecilia, 
Via  de'  Greci  18,  and  the  Sala  Dante,  Piazaa  Poli  (PI.  I,  21);  but  there 
are  seyeral  others.  —  Military  band,  see  p.  149.  A  band  also  plays  daily 
in  the  Piazsa  del  Qnirinale  abont  5  p.m.,  when  the  guard  is  changed  at 
the  palace. 

Sport.  Fox  HoDNDs  meet  twice  a  week  in  winter  in  the  Campagna 
and  Buck  Humtino  takes  place  in  winter  at  Braeciano  (p.  103).  The  meets 
are  announced  in  the  English  newspapers  (p.  148)  and  by  bills  at  the 
circulating  libraries  (p.  142).  —  Hobsb  Bacino  in  Italy  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jockey  Club  Jtaliano  or  the  SoeietA  degli 
Steepleehases  d* Italia.  The  chief  race  -  meetinga  near  Borne  are  held 
at  Tor  di  Quinto  (p.  984),  in  March,  and  at  Le  Capannette  (p.  All),  in  April. 
The  ^Derby  Beale\  the  chief  event  of  the  racing  year  (average  value 
about  14501.),  is  decided  at  the  latter.  —  Shootino  in  the  Campagna  begins 
in  August ;  licences  (13  fr.)  may  be  obtained  at  the  consulates.  —  Bowing 
on  the  Tiber,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  is  recommended  only 
to  experienced -oarsmen,  who  sho^d  join  one  or  other  of  the  Roman  boat- 
clubs  :  the  Soeietit  Canottieri  Aniene  or  Rowing  Club  Canottieri  Tevere,  both 
at  the  Passeggiata  di  Bipetta.  —  Lawn  Tennis  Gldb,  Via  Ck)rsi  38,  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo.  —  Ctclino  (comp.  p.  xvi).  The  chief  clubs  at  Rome 
are  the  Soeietd  Vdocipedistiea  Romano  (bicycling,  tennis,  skating),  Vicolo 
dei  Bagoi,  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  the  Soeietdi  Roma^  Via  San 
Vltale,  with  a  private  track.  The  headquarters  of  the  Touring  Club 
Cidistieo  Italiano  are  at  Via  Nasionale  172.  Public  cycle-tracks,  see  p.  139. 
—  Fencing.  The  CireoUi  Romano  di  Schwma  admits  strangers,  on  the 
introduction  of  a  member,  for  an  entrance  fee- and  a  monthly  subscrip- 
tion. —  Pallonb.  This  national  Italian  game  is  interesting  to  watch  and 
may  be  seen  at  the  3/eristerio  Romano  (PI.  I.  25),  Viale  Po  (in  fine  weather 
only),  and  the  S/eritterio  Bpagnuolo  (PI.  I,  11),  Piazza  Gavour  (covered  in). 

Popular  Festivala  (which  have  lost  much  of  their  former  interest) :  — 

The  night  of  January  5th-6th  (Bpiphant),  celebrated  in  the  Piazza 
Navona  (Girco  Agonale,  p.  220);  array  of  booths  and  prodigious  din  of  toy- 
trtunpets,  rattles,  etc.  (the  so-called  *Befana^). 

The  Gabnival,  lasting  from  the  second  Saturday  before  Ash  Vt^ednes- 
day  to  Shrove  Tuesday,  gradually  declined  in  interest  after  1870,  and  is 
now  marked  only  by  a  greater  throng  than  usual  in  the  Gorso,  a  popular 
merry-making  in  the  Villa  Borghese  or  elsewhere,  and  masked  balls  at 
the  theatres.  Ladies  are  advised  to  eschew  the  Gorso  on  the  chief  days 
of  the  Garnival. 

The  Fbsta  di  San  Oiovamni  is  kept  on  the  night  of  June  23rd-24th 
(dancing,  etc.,  on  the  Piazza  S.  Giovaimi  in  Laterano). 

The  OcTOBBB  Festival,  in  the  vintage-season,  once  famous,  is  celebrated 
with  singing,  dancing,  and  carousals  at  the  osterie  outside  the  gates  {e.g. 
at  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Ponte  Molle). 

The  Fbsta  oello  Statdto,  or  Festival  of  the  Gonstitution,  introduced 
since  the  annexation  of  Rome ,  is  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.    Military 

Sarade  in   the  forenoon  in  the  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza  or  the  Gampo 
lilitare  (p.  168).    In  the  evening  fireworks  ('Oirandola')  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  and  elsewhere.  —  On  the  anniversary  of  the  FouHDAnoH  of  Bomb 
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(21st  April),  it  is, usual  to  illuminate  the  Ck)lo8seum  and  the  Forum  with 
Bengal  fire. 

Street  Scenes.  The  top  of  the  Scala  dl  Spagna  and  the  Via  del  Babuino 
(PI.  1, 17  \  pp.  160,  157)  are  the  favourite  hauntli  of  artists'  models,  chiefly 
Neapolitans  and  natives  of  the  Abruzzi,  whose  costumes  are  a  well-known 
subject  of  photographs  and  pictures.  —  The  favourite  haunts  of  the  country- 
people,  especially  on  Sundays,  are  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  (PL  II,  18,  p.  215), 
the  Piasza  Montanara  (PI.  11.  16;  p.  233),  and  the  market-place  of  the  Gampo 
di  Fiore  (PI.  II,  U-,  p.  228).  ParUculars  of  the  rag-fair  in  the  Piazsa 
della  Cancelleria  will  be  found  on  p.  227.  —  Among  the  Ecclesiastical 
CosTpMKS  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  are  those  of  the  scholars  of  the 
various  seminaries,  who  are  frequently  met  on  the  Pincio  in  the  after^ 
noon,  etc.  The  English  and  French  SemifMrists  wear  black  gowns;  the 
Scottish^  violet  soutanes  with  red  girdles  and  black  cloaks ;  the  Jrith^  black 
with  red  lappets  and  binding;  the  Oermant  and  Hungariant  (Collegium 
Germanicum)  red;  the  Spanish^  black  with  blue  girdles  and  black  capes 
with  blue  seams ;  the  Belgians,  black  with  red  seams ;  the  Bohemians,  black 
with  yellow  and  brown  striped  girdles;  the  Poles,  black  with  green  gird- 
les; the  Oreeks  and  Ruihenians,  blue  with  red  girdles;  the  North  Americans^ 
black  with  blue  lining  and  red  girdles;  the  South  Americans^  black  with 
blue  girdles  and  blue  linings;  the  Armenians,  wide  black  gowns  with  red 
girdles.  The  pupils  of  the  Propaganda  (p.  160)  wear  black  gowns  with 
red  girdles  and  red  linings. 

Newspapers,  very  numerous,  almost  all  5  c.  per  number.  Several  of 
the  best  are  published  in  the  evening.  The  most  popular  with  visitors  are : 
Italie  (in  French;  10  c);  Trihuna,  Giomale  d'ltaUay  Patria,  Biforma,  Popolo 
Romano  (these  five  liberal);  Metsaggero  (radical);  Usservatore  Romano  (10  c.) 
and  Voce  della  VeriiH  (these  two  clerical).  H  Travoso  ddie  Idee  (10  c.)  and 
Rugantino  are  comic  papers  (the  latter  in  the  local  dialect).  —  The  Roman 
Herald  (20  c),  a  weekly  English  paper,  contains  the  most  reliable  list  of 
the  sights  of  the  day. 

G-arriaon.  The  Infantry  of  the  Line  wear  the  *giubba\  or  dark  blue 
coat  common  to  the  whole  army,  blue-grey  trousers,  black  leather  belts, 
and  caps ;  officers  distinguished  by  silver  braid  on  the  sleeves  and  scarlet 
stripe  on  the  trousers.  The  Bersaglieri  or  riflemen,  forming  a  corps  d'^lite 
like  the  Austrian  Eaiserjager,  wear  dark  blue  uniform  with  crimson  facings 
and  large  round  hats  with  cocks'  plumes  worn  on  one  side,  the  officers 
are  distinguished  by  a  broad  red  stripe  on  their  trousers.  The  Cavalry 
have  a  dark  blue  uniform,  light  grey  trousers,  and  fur  caps.  The  old 
Savoyard  regiments  wear  steel  helmets  with  a  gold  crest.  The  Artillery 
wear  a  dark  blue  uniform  with  yellow  facings  (officers  with  a  broad  yellow 
stripe  on  their  trousers)  and  the  Engineers  have  a  dark  blue  uniform  with 
crimson  facings.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Carabinieri,  or  gendarmes 
(p.  xiii),  who  wear  a  black  uniform,  scarlet  edging,  white  belt,  and  three- 
cornered  hat.  The  officers  and  mounted  men  have  a  broad  red  stripe  on 
their  trousers.  —  The  royal  body-guard  ( Guardie  del  Re,  Coratzieri),  about 
80  men  strong,  is  recruited  from  the  Carabinieri  (dark  blue  uniform  with 
silver  buttons  and  red  facings,  dark  blue  trousers  with  a  wide  red  stripe 
for  the  foot  guards,  and  grey  trousers  with  black  stripes  for  the  horse- 
guards,  who  in  full  dress  wear  white  leather  breeches  and  high  boots  and 
cuirass,  metal  helmets  with  black  horsehair  plumes,  etc.).  After  three 
years'  service  the  guardsman  may  rejoin  the  Carabinieri. 

j.   Best  Time  for  visiting  Chnxches  and  Hours  of  Admission  to 
Public  and  Private  Collections,  Villas,  etc. 

Changes  in  the  arrangements  take  place  so  frequently  that  the  follow- 
ing data  make  no  pretence  to  absolute  accuracy.  The  lists  of  sights  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  is  still  less  trustworthy.  Reliable 
information  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  bills  in  PiaWs  windows 
(p.  142)  or  at  Reynau^s  Free  Enquiry  Office,  Via  Capo  le  Case  24.  Intend- 
ing visitors  should,  however,  make  additional  enquiry. 
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Fr9€  Tickets  for  artista,  etc.,  and  admission  of  Schokws,  see  pp.  xxii, 
zxiii.  —  Private  Colleetions  are  usually  closed  in  sammer.  Public  Holidays 
on  which  the  collections  are  closed,  see  p.  xxii;  Fees^  see  p.  xii;  OuideSy 
see  p.  xii. 

Chubches  (comp.  p.  xxi)  are  closed  from  12  till  3.  The  Ave  pa- 
triaichal  chinches,  however,  San  Pietro  in  Yaticano  (p.  319),  8an 
Qiovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  303),  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  180),  San 
Paolo  Fuori  (p.  397),  and  San  Lorenzo  Fuori  (p.  184),  as  well  as  the 
two  pilgrim-churches,  Santa  Croce  m  Oerwalemme  (p.  186),  and 
San  Sebastiano  on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  394),  are  open  all  day.  Many 
of  the  smaller  and  remoter  churches  are  accessible  only  by  means 
of  the  sacristans,  except  on  the  festivals  of  their  titular  saints. 

Parks  and  Views.  The  gardens  on  the  Pincio  (p.  158),  with 
their  fine  view  of  Rome,  are  usually  crowded  towards  evening  by 
both  natives  and  foreigners.  A  military  band  plays  there  about  two 
hours  before  sunset  on  Tues. ,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  and  Sun.  (except  in 
the  height  of  summer,  when  the  band  plays  in  the  Piazza  Golonna 
and  on  the  Pincio  on  alternate  evenings,  beginning  at  9  o'clock). 
The  gardens  are  closed  (except  in  midsummer)  one  hour  after  Ave 
Maria.  —  The  park  of  the  Villa  Borghese  (p.  189)  is  also  open  to 
the  public  and  may  be  visited  by  carriage.  —  The  Passeggiata 
Margherita  (p.  379),  commanding  picturesque  views,  may  be  visited 
either  on  foot  or  by  carriage.  Visitors  should  arrange  to  reach  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio  (p.  377;  from  which  our  panorama  is  taken)  about 
an  hour  before  sunset.  —  The  Palatine  (p.  275)  is  another  admir- 
able view-point.  —  A  drive  on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  393)  commands 
beautiful  views  across  the  Gampagna  to  the  mountains.  —  The  park 
of  the  Villa  Doria-Pamphili  (p.  379)  may  be  visited  by  carriage,  but 
only  two-horse  carriages  or  one-horse  carriages  without  numbers 
.  are  admitted.  If  time  permit,  visits  may  be  paid  also  to  the  Villa 
CelimorUana (^Mattel,  p.  298;  Tues.,  after  2p.m.;  pennessi,  available 
only  as  dated,  may  be  obtained  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Sat.  between 
11  and  12  at  Via  Aracoeli  43,  3rd  floor)  and  the  ViUa  WoVconsky 
(p.  311 ;  Tues.  &  Sat.  in  the  forenoon;  cards  of  admission  from  the 
porter;  fee),  both  of  which  have  pretty  grounds.  Villa  Madama^ 
see  p.  384. 

A  Fortnight's  Visit. 

To  obtain  even  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  sights  of  Rome  a  stay  of 
at  least  14-16  days  in  the  'Eternal  City'  is  necessary.  The  visitor 
who  has  but  a  fortnight  at  his  disposal  will  be  helped  in  making 
the  best  use  of  his  time  by  the  plan  suggested  below,  studying  this 
in  conjunction  with  the  tabular  statement  of  hours  and  days  of  ad- 
mission on  pp.  150,  161.  A  free  use  of  cabs  will  also  be  found 
.  necessary. 

Ibt  Dat.  The  first  part  of  this  had  better  he  devoted  to  what  may 
be  called  an  ^Orientation  Drive'', 

Engage  a  cab  for  2-3  hrs.  (tariff,  see'  Appendix)  and  drive  down  the 
^'^Corso  as   far  as  the  Piazza  di  i^enezla^  then   to   the  Foro  Tra^ano/and 
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'Accademia  di  San  Lttca  (p.  272)    .     .    .    . 

Anliquarium  (p.  294) 

^^arberini  Oalltry  (p.  164) 

yrBfSrghes€^  Mutec  e  Galleria  (p.  190)  .  . 
^affaraii^  Paiatto  (Throne- room,  p.  236) 
i^apitoUne  Muteum  (p.  244) 

^Cattello  8anC  Angela  (p.  314) 

Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  (p.  404)^  .    .     . 

—  flX  Dormtnia  (p.  405) 

^Colonna  Qatt^ry  (p.  210) 

t^^Conttrvatori^  Palace  i\f  the  (p.  239)      .    . 

u<!orsini  Gallery  (p.  371) 

t^Doria  GalUry  (p.  207) 

>-^  Pamphiliy  Villa  (p.  379) 


Famesina^  Villa  (p.  368) 

»^^  Forum  Romanian  (p.  250) 

g/i^  Oalleria  d^Arte  Modema  (p.  174)      .... 

«  yr^^r.«  i       \  Antique  Sculptarea  (p.  306)  . 
'V&^«««     i  ''%'^'^)  Mu.eum  iPaintog. 

\^Maltese    Villa    and    Santa    Maria    Aveniina 

^     ^ y    (pp.  287,  288) .    . 

^  K Medici,  VtUay  Garden  and  Oasts  (p.  159)  .    . 
Museo  KircherianOy  Etnografieo  ie  Preistorieo 

/(p.  204) 
-  Nationale  delle  Tetme\{:p.  167)    .     .    .     . 

^alaiAne  (p.  275) 


10-1 

loi 

104 

AU  day 
All  day 

loi 

10-2.30 


lafter  9  a.m. 
10-1 


y^St.  Peters,  Dome  of  (p.  328)     . 

I. 

Quirinale,  Palazzo  del  (p.  178) 


BospigUoii  (Pallavieini),  Casino  (p.  179)    .     . 

X^'^Ttennae  of^  Caracalla  (p.  291) 

^Vl.  Sistine  Chapel,  Baphaers  Stanze 
^^  and  Picture  G^lery  .  .  . 
^nbaphaers  Logge;   Gappella  di 


Vatican 
Collec- 
iions  t  < 
(pp.  330, 
935,848, 
360,364) 


>/: 


2.^ntique  Sculptures      .... 
^Gabinetto  delle  Maschere     .     . 

>^Etruscan  Museum 

^^Egyptian  Museum,  Gall.  Lapi- 

^  daria,  A  Appartamento  Borgia 

v/Galleria  dei  Gandelabri  and  Ta- 

pestries' 

n.  Library 


ViUa  di  Papa  Giulio  (p.  1£6) 


10-3 
9-8 

after  9  a.m. 


13-3 


after  10a.m. 


10-3 
9-12.  2-5 
104.30 
11-6 
11-12 
10-3 

104 

AU  day 
All  day 

10-3 
104 

after  1  p.m. 

10-3.30 


after  9  a.m. 
9-3 


10-3 


10-8 
9-12,  2-5 
104.90 
11-5 

10-3 

104 

AU  day 
All  day 

11-3 

10-3 

10-4 

10-2 


after  9  a.  m. 

9-3 

10-1 


10-2 


10-3 
10-4 

after  9  a.m. 
8-11 


after  9  a.m. 
10-3 


10-3 
10-3 
10-3 


10-3 
104 


10-3 
104 

after  9  a.m. 

8-11 


after  9  a.m. 

10-3 

10-3 
10-3 

10-3 

10^ 
104 


t  All  Papal  Collections  are  closed  on  the  last  Thursday  in  October. 
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VlTednes- 

Admission  free  except  when 

day 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

otherwise  stated. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

— 

1  fr.    April  Ist-Sept.  30th,  8-2. 

9-12,  2-6 
104.90 

9-12,  2-6 
104.30 

9-12,  2-5 
104.30 

9-12,  2-5 
104.30 

50  c. 
Ifr. 

11-5 

11-5 

11-6 

11-6 

1  fr.  5  Sun.  free. 

11-12 

___ 

11-12 

— 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

Ai\.    A 

Vsfr.,  Sun.  free. 
f  1  fr.  June  Ist-Sept  IstS  12  and  46. 
I  Conducted  pa-ties  every  V«  !»'• 

10-4 

104 

10-4 

10-4 

AU  d  y 

All  day 

All  day 

AU  day 

Ifr. 

AU  day 

All  day 

All  day 

All  day 

1  fr. 

11-3 

— 

11-3 

Ifr. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

V«fr.,  Sun.  free. 

104 

104 

10-4 

104 

1  fr..  Sun.  free. 

10-2 

-.— 

— 

— 

— 

10-2 

— 

\i  fr.    Open  also  on  the  Ist  and 

10-3.30 



10-3.30 

__ 

<     15th  of  each  month  if  not  fest- 

A.\^  ^^•%M\^ 

(    ivals ;  closed  July -September. 
fl  fr. ,    Sun.    free.      June    1st- 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

\     Sept.  20th  7-12  (Sun.  8-12) 
\     and  3  till  dusk. 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

1  fr.,  Sun  free. 

1  fr.     Christian    Museum    and 

— 

10-1 

— 

10-1 

Paintings  also  on  the  ist  Sat. 
I     of    each   month    (antiquities 

10-3 

— 

10-3 

•*■" 

1     closed).      Closed     July    Ist 
\    Oct.  1st. 

after  9  a.m. 

^^ 

1.— 

after  9  a.m. 

8-12,  2-6 

— 

— 

8-12,  2-5 

10^ 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

1  fr.,  Sun.  free. 

10-4 

10-4 

10-4 

10-4 

1  fr.,  Sun.  free, 
fl   fr. ,    Sun.    free.      June    1st- 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

\     Sept.  20th  7-12  (Sun.  8-12) 
I    and  3  till  dusk. 

8-11 

8-11 

8-11 

8-11 

Permessi  required,  except  on  Sat. 
fPermessi  (10-12)  in  the  MinUtero 

\j  ^^ 

At\    i\ 

delta  CasaSeale^Yih del Qniri- 

12-3 

1     nale  30,   next   to   S.  Andrea 
I    (PI.  II,  24),  first  floor. 

9-3 

p. 

9-3 

fl  fr. ,    Sun.    free.      June    1st- 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

{     Sept.  20th  7-12  (Sun.  8-12) 
I    and  3  till  dusk. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-1 

/june  1st- Aug.  31st,   9-1  (Sat. 

104 

^^ 

\    9-12). 

108 

10^3 

10-3 

10-1 

' 

104 

10-3 

— 

— 

1  fr. ,    Sat.    free.      Jane    Ist- 

— 

10-3 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

104 

— 

V     Aug.  31st,  9-1  (Sat.  9  12). 

10-3 

«w 

___ 

V 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-1 

(Reading   in    the   Library,    see 
\    p.  146. 

104 

104 

10-4 

104 

1  fr.,  Sun.  free. 

i 
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through  the  Via  Alessaxidriiia  and  Via  Bonella^to  the  Forum  J^QimAiup,  ^ 
pa0t  the  C|»|sc|S]Sn')~^rou^  the  Via'^aT 9.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  to  the 
Piazza  in  front  of  tt»e  church  ^xChen  through  the  Via  Herulana,   passing  ^ 
S.  Haria  Maggiore^Mlnrough  the  Via  Agostino  Depretis  (Quattro  Fontane)  and  ^ 
the  Via  Nazionale  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  then  through  the  Corso  Vittorio    ». 
Emanuele    to  the  Via  Tor  Argentina,    through  the    last    street    to   the' 
Ponte  Garibaldi,  crossing  it  to  Trastevere,  passing  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  "^ 
and    through    the  Lungara    to    the  Piazza    di   S.  Pietro^  then  cross  the 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  and  through  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  and  the  Via 
Aracceli  to  the  Piazza  Aracoeli  at  the  foot  of  ttie  Capitol,  where  the  cah 
may  be  dismissed.   Ascend  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  (p.  237),  visit  the 


at  the  Vatican  (p.  348)  *,  f  rr^'^iniiento  ^orgiaTn.  347;  Tues.  and  Frid.  only)  *, 
Walk  from  S.  Onolrio  (p.  368)  along  the  Passeggiata  Uargherita  (p.  379)  to 
W'S.  Pietro  in  Hontorio  (p.  377),  whence  the  sunset  should  be  viewed. 

3u>  Day.    Piazza  Colonna  ^200);  Temple  of  Keptune>p.  200)^  Pan- 
theon (p.  216);  S.Maria  sopra  Minerva|j|f:  218);  M««pf|  ]gi^^hpHii^t|ft  (p.  204)i 
l^alleria  Dona  (p.  207);  Palazzo  di  vTneziai^.  2ir.^);  Pal^ne  (p.  276). fc*^ 

4th  Day.    Palazzo  Giraud  (p.  317);  Sistine  Chapeffp.  331);  Ri^aers   w^ 
Stonze  (p.  386);  ^ailUiaeftinthe  Vatican  (p.  844);  Baphaers  Loggei^TSAS; 
on  Tues.   «;  Frid.   only).    KiCUfBlOft  to   Ponte  Molle  (p.  883)  or  visit  the 
tr-'ViUa  Doria  Pamphili  (p.  379).  ,     '  — '— — 

5th  Day.    Piazza  del  QuirinaleKf^:  177 ;  also  Casino  Rpspigliosi,  on  Wed. 

Sat.,  p.  179);   Galleria  Colonna  (p.  21Q)<  Fora  oTTSriEmpwors  (pJHl); 
Pietrojn  VincolifDriBB^ i'l3olos8eumi^266Tr:KTe^'6f  Con8ta™»e^27U). 

OTH  DAT.    Pia^Mi  Navona  (p.  220) ;  J^^jjaria  dell'  Anima^.  ZJl);    8. 
Maria  della  Pace  1^222);  ^;^go8tino|if5."21IT;  Pai&kz5~BbfgTlcse  (p.  213); 
iR3FT*prm.j""Tilla  Borghese,  "wiIK"  its  antiques  and  paintings  (p.  190); 
l^.  Maria  del  Popolo  (p.  156).  ^' 

7th  Day.    Piazza  and  Palazzo  Barberlni  fpp.  162,  163);    S.  Maria  degli  <^ 
Angeli   and   Thermse  of  Diocletian  #(Huseum,    p.  167);    '^  i^g^f*^  -^"Mfj 
(p.  389).  •  ^ 

Sth  Day.  S.  Clemente^.  299)  ;i<Sateran  TMuseum;  Church,  and  Bap- 
tistery, pp.  802  et  seq.);  S.  Maria  Maggiorew<p.  180);  S.  Prassede*fp.  187); 
S.  Lorenzo  Furai  (p.  184W*'  ^  y 

9th  DAY.*^e8u<p.  228);  Palazzo  Massimil^fT.  225);  Cancellerialff.  226); 
Palazzo  Famese  «<^.  229) ;  Galleria  Nazionale  Corsini  (p.  371 ;  alsj^  Villa 
Famesina,  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  or  Frid.,  n^«68);  SJJJJ^sjift  in.Trafltey^rg<fey374) ; 
return  across  the  Isola  Tiberina«^jr233);  Theatre  of  Mjcrcellus  J^232) ; 
Porticus  of  Octaviaftp.  23'2);  Fontana  dcUe  Tartarugbft-Tp-  231). 

10th  Day.   From  the  Forum  Homanum  MT  the  Janus  Q,uadrlfon8  (p.  282); 

Cloaca  MaximaUfp.  %3);  the  two  ancient  temples  adjoining  the  PonteSmilio  >^ 

and  the  Piazza  Bocca  deUa  Veritk^^.  283);  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  «(^^^^ ; 

walk  over  the  Aventine  (S.  Sabina,  p.  286);  Pyramid  of  Cestius1fpLd69) ; 

l^rotestant  Cemetery  (p.  289) ;  electric  tramway  to  8.  Paolo  Fuori#ipr  397) 

Hth  Day.    S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli  IfTT^SSS) ;  collections  in  the  Palace  of  t<^ 
the  Conservator!*^  239);   Ihermee    of  Caracalla  ^p.    291);   Via  Appia,;^ 
within  and  without  the  city  (pp.  290,  393),  and  the  Catacombs  of  St.   Ca- 
lixtus  (p.  40i).V^ 

^  Other  two  or  three  days  should  be  devoted  to  revisiting  the  collections 
^of  antiquities  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  and  the  Museo  delle  Terme. 
Lastly,  a  day  should  certainly  be  devoted  to  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  407),  and 
another  to  Tivoli  (p.  422).  These  excursions  should  not  be  postponed  till 
the  end  of  the  visitor's  stay  at  Rome.  They  may  be  made  on  a  Sunday, 
^hlch  is  not  a  good  day  for  sight-seeing  in  the  city. 
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Rome  {Roma  in  Latin  and  Italian),  known  even  in  antiquity  as 
'the  Eternal  City',  once  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world,  afterwards 
of  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  popes,  and  since  1871  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  424,943  inhah.  (Feb.  10th,  1901;  less 
than  Naples  or  Milan;  416,299  live  in  the  town  proper,  8644  in  the 
Carapagna),  is  situated  (41°  53' 54"  N.  lat.,  12*'0'29"  E.  long., 
meridian  of  Greenwich)  in  an  undulating  plain  of  alluvial  and  marine 
deposits,  intersected  by  volcanic  masses.  This  plain  extends  from 
Capo  Linaro,  S.  of  Civitk  Vecchia,  to  the  Monte  Circeo,  a  distance 
of  about  85  M.,  and  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  a  width 
of  25  M.  The  Tiber  (Ital.  Tevere),  the  largest  river  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  intersects  the  city  from  N.  to  S.  in  three  wide  curves. 
The  water  of  the  Tiber  is  turbid  (the  ^flavus  Tiberis'  of  Horace). 
The  average  width  of  the  river  is  about  65 yds.  and  its  depth  20  ft., 
but  it  sometimes  rises  as  much  as  30-35  ft.  more.  The  navigation 
of  the  river,  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  ancient  Rome 
was  carried  on  in  both  directions,  with  transmarine  nations  as  well 
as  with  the  Italian  provinces,  is  now  comparatively  insignificant.  An 
artificial  channel  has  been  constructed  for  the  river  within  the  city 
since  1876.  Eleven  bridges  span  the  stream  in  or  near  Rome,  in- 
cluding the  railway-bridge  at  San  Paolo  and  an  iron  foot-bridge 
(p.  228),  and  others  are  projected. 

The  city  proper  lies  on  the  Lbft  Bank  of  the  Tiber,  partly  on 
the  plain,  the  ancient  Campus  Martins,  and  partly  on  the  surround- 
ing hills.  Modern  Rome  is  principally  confined  to  the  plain,  while 
the  Heights  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood  were  almost  unin- 
habited in  the  middle  ages  and  following  centuries  (comp.  p.  155), 
and  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  re-occupied.  These  are  the  far- 
famed  Seven  Hills  of  Rome:  tha  Capitoline,  Palatine,  Aventine,  Qui- 
rinal,  Viminal,  Esquiline,  and  Cselian  hills  (comp.  the  Pian  of  An- 
cient Rome ,  p.  234).  The  least  extensive ,  but  historically  most 
important,  is  the  Capitoline  (165  ft.),  which  rises  near  the  Tiber 
and  the  island.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  extending  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.,  culminating  in  two  summits,  separated  by  a  depression.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Capitoline,  in  a  N.E.  direction ,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  depression  occupied  by  Trajan's  Fornm,  extends  the  long 
Quirinal  (170  ft.).  On-  the  N.  a  valley,  occupied  by  the  Via  del 
Tritone  and  the  Piazza  Barberini,  separates  the  Quirinal  from  the 
Pincio  (165  ft.),  which  was  not  originally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  hills  ('Collis  hortorum';  comp.  p.  158).  To  the  E.  of  the 
Quirinal,  but  considerably  less  extensive,  rises  the  Fimfnai  (180  ft,), 
now  almost  unrecognizable  owing  to  the  construction  of  new  streets; 
its  highest  point  is  near  San  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna  (p.  180).  Farther 
to  the  S.,  beyond  the  valley  now  marked  by  the  Via  Santa  Lucia  in 
Selci  and  the  Via  Giovanni  Lanza,  are  the  Cispius  (175  ft.  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore)  and  the  Oppius  (165  ft.  on  the  plateau  of  Trajan's 
Therms],  both  included  under  the  name  Esquiline.    The  Oppius, 
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CispiuB,  Yiminal,  Quirinal,  and  Pincio  may  all  be  regarded  as  spurs 
of  the  extensive  plateau  of  the  Es^Uiae  (170-195  ft),  which 
extended  from  the  Prstorian  Gamp  (p.  166)  to  the  Railway  Station 
and  the  Porta  Maggiore.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Gapitoline,  in  the  form 
of  an  irregnlar  qoadrangle,  rises  the  isolated  Palatine  (165  ft.), 
with  the  rnins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors.  Farther  to  the  S., 
close  to  the  river,  separated  from  the  Palatine  by  the  depression 
(70  ft.)  in  which  the  Circus  Maximns  lay,  is  the  Aventine  (150  ft.). 
Lastly,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Palatine  and  to  the  E.  of  the  Aventine, 
is  the  long  Caelius  (165  ft.),  the  E.  end  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Lateran.  On  the  low  ground  between  the  Gslius,  Palatine,  and 
Esquiline  is  situated  the  Golosseum;  and  between  the  PaUtine, 
Esquiline,  and  Gapitoline  stretches  the  Forum. 

On  thelliOHT  Bakk  of  the  Tiber  lies  the  smaller  part  of  the 
city,  divided  into  two  halves :  on  the  N.  the  Borgo  around  the  Vati' 
can  and  St.  Peter' a ,  encircled  with  a  wall  by  Leo  IV.  ui  852;  and 
to  the  S.,  on  the  river  and  the  slopes  of  the  Janiculum,  Trcutevere, 
These  two  portions  are  connected  by  the  long  Via  delta  iMngara. 

The  Wall  enclosing  this  area,  which  was  inhabited  during  the 
imperial  epoch  by  3/4-I  million  souls,  has  a  length  of  about  10  M. 
on  the  left  bank  and  is  pierced  by  13  gates.  It  is  constructed  of 
tufa  concrete  with  a  facing  of  triangular  bricks,  and  on  the  outside 
is  about  55  ft.  high.  The  greater  part  of  it  dates  from-  271  to  276. 
It  was  begun  by  the  Emp.  Aurelianj  completed  by  Probus,  and  re- 
stored by  Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius,  Narses,  and  several  popes. 
The  wall  on  the  right  bank  dates  mainly  from  the  time  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  —  Since  1870  Rome  has  been  fortified  by  a  series  of 
detached  forts  forming  a  circle  of  about  30  M.  in  circumference 
round  the  city. 

The  following  description  of  Rome  is  arranged  in  accordance 
with_a_divlsion  of  the  city  into  Jtour  di.stric^Sj  the  extent  of  which  is 
marked  with  blue  lines  on  TEe  clue-map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 
To  each  of  these  its  buildings  lend  a  distinct  historical  character ; 
though  numerous  monuments  from  all  periods  of  Roman  history  are 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  city. 

I.  The  Hilla  to  the  North  and  East :  PineiOy  Quirinal,  Vhninalj 
and  EaquilinCy  the  more  ntodern  city,  the  N.  part  of  which  is  the 
strangers*  quarter. 

//.  Rome  on  the  Tiber  (left  bank),  the  city  of  the  middle  ages 
and  following  centuries,  with  the  Corao  as  its  main  thorough-fare ; 
now  much  altered  by  the  construction  of  new  streets. 

///.  Ancient  Rome^  the  southern  quarters,  containing  the  chief 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

IV.  The  Right  Bank  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Vatican,  St. 
Peter's,  and  Trastevere. 
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/.   The  Hills  to  the  North  and  East:  Pincio, 
Quirinaly  Viminal,  and  Esquiline, 

The  Ptnct'o,  the  noTthemmost  height  in  modern  Rome,  was  covered 
in  antiquity  with  parks  and  gardens,  and  played  no  conspicuous  part 
in  history ;  hut  the  Quirinal^  adjoining  it  on  the  S.E.,  is  mentioned  In 
the  earliest  traditions  of  Rome.  On  the  Qnlrinal  lay  the  Sahine 
settlement  whose  union  with  that  on  the  Palatine  formed  the  city 
of  Rome.  The  Servian  Wall  (see  p.  xxx  and  the  Plan  of  Ancient 
Rome)  ran  along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Quirinal,  and  then  to  the 
S.E.  and  E.  behind  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  the  railway-station, 
enclosing  besides  the  Quirinal,  the  Viminal  (to  the  S.E.),  and  a  part 
of  the  Esquiline  (the  Cispius  and  Op-pius),  According  to  the  division 
of  the  city  by  Augustus  (p.  xxxii),  this  quarter  comprised  two  dis- 
tricts, the  Alia  Semita  (Quirinal)  and  the  Esquiliae  (Esquiline). 
The  building  of  Aurelian's  wall  shows  that  this  quarter  was  after- 
wards extended.  In  the  middle  ages  these  hills  were  thinly  popu- 
lated and  formed  a  single  region  only,  named  the  Rione  Monti,  the 
most  spacious  of  the  fourteen  quarters  in  the  city.  Its  inhabitants, 
called  Montigianiy  differed,  like  those  of  Trastevere,  in  some  of 
their  characteristics  from  the  other  Romans.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  cent.  Pius  IV.  constructed  the  street  from  the  Piazza  del 
Quirinale  to  the  Porta  Pia.  The  second  main  street,  intersecting  this 
one  almost  at  right  angles  and  leading  from  the  Pincio  to  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  was  made  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  also  provided  the 
hills  with  water.  With  the  exception  of  these  inhabited  quarters 
almost  the  entire  E.  part  of  Rome  was  until  lately  occupied  by 
vineyards  and  gardens.  But  the  selection  of  the  city  as  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1870  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  its  ex- 
tension, and  this  quarter  has  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect  since 
that  event. 

The  region  known  for  ages  as  the  Strangers^  Quarter  lies  at  the 
W.  base  and  on  the  slope  of  the  Pincio,  its  central  point  being  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  160).  Thence  it  stretches  N.  to  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  W.  to  the  Oorso  Umberto  Prime  (p.  197),  and  E.  over 
the  Quirinal  to  the  railway-station.  —  Our  description  starts  from 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  W.  base  of  th^Whcio. 

^al^iazza  del  Popol(\^onte  Fineio.  "Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  N.  entrance  to  Rome  is  formed  by  thft'^Krt^  del  Popolo  ^ 
(PI.  I,  13),  through  which,  before  the  construction  of  the  railroad, 
most  visitors  approached  the  Eternal  City.  It  lies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  main  highway  which  connects  Rome  with  Tuscany,  Umbria, 
ajjd  N.  and  E.  Italy  generally.  The  gate  was  constiucteiua  ib&i^ 
*^ty  Vtynoto,  and  the  side  towards  the  townj^y  .Bernmt  in.l65§,  on 
"  tie  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Queen  ChristfinTof  Sweden.    In  1878 
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it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  Bide-portals.  The  gate  is 
named  after  the  adjoining  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  —  Out- 
side the  gate,  on  the  right,  is  the  VUlj^i^yhesej  see  p.  189. 

Within  the  gate  lies  the  hand8om^^PTA^^.A  put.  Po^ot^  (T>1.  I, 
13, 16),  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  between  tour  waier-spouting  lions, 
which  was  erected  by  Augustus  in  B.  C.  10  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
to  commemorate  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Sun.  The  hieroglyphic  inscription  mentions  the  names  of  Meren- 
ptah  I.  and  Ramses  III.  (13-12th  cent.  B.  C).  The  obelisk  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  in  1589.  The 
shaft  is  78  ft.  in  height,  and  the  whole  monument  with  the  pedestal 
and  cross  118  ft.  —  On  the  W.  and  E.  the  Piazza  is  bounded  by 
curved  walls  with  groups  of  Neptune  and  Tritons,  and  of  Roma 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  The  street  behind  the  W.  wall 
leads  to  the  new  Ponte  Margherita  (PL  I,  14),  affording  the  shortest 
route  between  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Vatican  (p.  329). 
E^ha41d  the  E.  wall  are  approaches  ascending  to  the  Pincio  (p.  157). 

ffr^  *8ft.Dti>^  yaria  del  PqbqIo  (PL  1, 16),  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Pope  Hscnaiis  ii.  in  1099  on  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  Domltli, 
the  burial-place  of  Nero,  which  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  was 
entirely  re-erected  under  Sixtus  IV.  in  1477-80.  The  interior, 
decorated  by  Bernini  in  the  baroque  style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
transept,  and  octagonal  dome,  and  contains  handsome  monuments 
of  the  15th  cent.  (comp.  p.  Ixv)  and  other  works  of  art.  The  sacristan 
shows  the  choir  and  chapels  j  fee  Y2  ^'  \  ^^^^  light  in  the  morning. 
Bight  Airlb.  TI^'^Miiti  ^^°rfi^  •>  formerly  della  Rovere^  now  Venuti^  was 
paintftd  in  lAgfi-fig^t^Y  Pift'tt^ric^cht<^;  ^AJtAr-piAfte^  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ; 
in  the'iiiiheues,  iiie  oi  ot.  Jerome.  ^nthelen;».  jkh£.tomJtL.Q£  Cardinal  Crlstof. 
della  Rovere  (d.  1477)^. by  Mino  daTietole  a.nd.  Andrea  Bregno ;  right,  that  of 
Cardinal  de  Castro  (ioUJjl  —  tin  the  pillar  to  the' left,"  a'feust  of  F.  Gatel, 
the  painter  (d.  1857),  by  Troschel.  —  In  the  2nd  Chapel  (Cappella  Cib6): 
Assumption  of  Mary,  altar-piece  by  C,  Maratta.  — j^  P.^?:P!^^  painted  by 
Pinturicchio  (ca.,  1504h  above  the  altar,  Madonna  flWth  'S&IfftS ^-'flfl' ' tftffleft, 
TLssumpfioh  of  the  Virgin  j  in  the  lunettes,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary;  in 
the  predelle  representations  of  martyrs  in  grisaille ;  on  the  rie^h^.  tomb  of 
Giov.  Basso  della  Rovere  (d.  1483) ;  on  the  left,  recumbent  bronze  figure  of 
CardlB&l  PielroFS'scaH  '(3.  1483),  by  ArU.  Rizto.  -^^ In  the  4th  Chapel  f Cap- 
pella Costa)  is  a  fine  marbl^  a^t^r  of  ij|^9,  with  staines  of  ^1.  uAUlMiffle 
Between  m.  Anfhony  "of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent";  right,  tomb  of  Marcantonio 
Albertoni  (d.  1485) ;  left,  that  of  the  founder  of  the  chapel.  Cardinal  Giorgio 
Oosta  of  Lisbon  (d.  1503);  in  the  lunettes  are  the  four  church- fathers,  by 
JHntwHcchio  (1489).  — '^ —  -.,..... 

kiGHT  Tbansbpt.  On  the  right,  tomb  of  Cardinal  Podocathams  of  Cyprus 

studio  of  A.  Bregno  (1497),  presented  by  G.  de  Pereriis,  at  the  end  of  which  is 

"tSk  sacfisly,  containing  the  former  canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  Alexander  VI., 

^       by  Andrea  Bregno  (1473),  with  an  ancient  Madonna  of  the  Sienese  school  and 

"^      the  beautiful  monuments  of  (left)  Archbishop  Rocca  (d.  1482),   and  (right) 

Bishop  Gomiel. 

Lbpt  Aisle.  On  the  W.  wall,  next  the  entrance,  curious  allegorical  tomb  of 
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Chigi.  hyPosi  (1771).  ~  The  «2nd  Chapel  (Gi^pp.  Chigi)  was  constructed  under 
ike  oireciion  of  Raphael  by  Agostino  t'/iigi  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto, 
In  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome,  in  the  style  affected  for 


are  grouped  seven  planet  symbols  and  a  genius  leaning  on  a  globe,  separated 
by  ornamental  divisions.  Each  planet  is  represented  by  an  ancient  deity: 
Diana  or  Luna,  Mercury,  Venus,  Apollo,  Hars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  They 
are  portrayed  in  half-figure  with  appropriate  action,  and  each  is  enclosed 


!^*?l'''.!L11f'"'"'^^  "^  thft  7,^diiLr  on  which  reatfl  an  Rugr^l,  either  pyintiiig 
to  the  Cre*T.nY  i^^nvp  m,  i«  thA-gst  a^  ^^pya^^^"  This  association  of  gods 
ana  angels  recalls  the_jprQphet8  and  sibyls  of  TRcKaeT  Angelb,  each  of 
WhOHi  Is  also  accompanied  by  a  genius.  But  BaphaeTs  compoaition  \§ 
eullftltly  jnJlAp<>T«riAn^^  mith  ^  <|j^fi^|flQ^  ^jignifipanAft  of  its  owu,  and  ouc  of  a 
glBd  whien  Shows  the  master's  POwer  la  ils-liighest  manifestationT—  To 


sn  snows  the  papterfl  l^pwer  m  ita  hii^heat  Tnanifftst.fl.fTni  _. 

is  the  tomb  of  Agostino  Chigi.  hYLor^etto,  restoreaf  In  1652157 
to   the  left,  the   tomb  of  his  brother  Sigismondo  ChigT^  " 


Berniai ;  to  the  left,  the  tomb  of  his  brother  Sigismondo  ChigT|  aldA  By 
}MhuteUo,  The  altar-piece,  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  with  God  the  Father 
and  angels  above,  is  a  late  work  (much  darkened)  by  Seboutiano  del  Piomjj^i^ 
the  other  pictures  are  by  Salviati  and  Franc,  V  SMi.  The" ' bfonze^"relief 
on  the  front  of  the  altar,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woma^,  by  Lorentetto^ 
was  until  1652  on  Agost.  Ghigi''s  tomb.  In  the  niches  four  statues  of  pro-, 
phets ;  beside  the  altar  Qeft^  *Jnn ah  probably  designed  bv  Raphael^  ^nd  » 
(rightrEliiah.  hj  Lorenzetio  i  at  the  entrance,  i^ieii)  i>aniel,  by  Bernini,  and 
(right)  HaMkkuk,  hj  Algardi. ' 

Law  Teansbpt:  Xfljnl)  nf  Qardjnaj^  BesBardinoJi(ma^^ 
work  of  the  loth  cent.).    The  outer  chapel^lo  the  left  of  thechoir,  contains 
"^  statue  of  St.  iSibiana,  by  Bernini,  from  the  church  mentioned  at  p.  183. 

In  theCHOiB  ^CeiUng-frescoes  by  PintuHcchio  (executed  ifiOfi-9^:  Cnrn- 
nacLon  or  lue  virgin,  the  if  our  isvangellsts,  and  the  Four  Fathers  of  the 
church,  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  |n  excellent  preser- 
vation, and  lonp  deservedly  admired  for  the  skilful  distribution  of  ^pfti^eA 
Beneath  are  the  "Tombs  oTTfie"^^nais  Gfiirolamo  I5as'sb"^lla  Eovere  and 
Asfcfe'niU  Wftfga  ^AM^ecT^nsovwo,  ereHea'Uy  order  of  Julius  H.  (1505-7). 
The  same  pope  catlDBQ  lAd  Iwo  Fne  stained-glass  windows  to  be  executed 
by  Ouillaume  de  Marcillat. 

The  church  gives  title  to  a  cardinal.  In  the  adjacent  suppressed 
Augastine  monastery  Lather  resided  dnring  his  yislt  to  Rome  (1510). 

Three  streets  diverge  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  on  the  S.:  to 
the  right  the  Via  di  Ripetta^  parallel  with  the  river  (p.  213) ;  in  the 
centre  the  Corso  Umberto  Frimo  (p.  197) ;  and  to  the  left  the  Via 
del  Bahuino,  The  last,  with  the  Church  of  All  Saints  (p.  146)  and  the 
house  (No.  144)  in  which  John  Oihaon,  the  sculptor,  died  in  1866, 
leads  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  160).  —  Between  the  last  two 
streets  stands  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Monte  Santo,  and  be- 
tween the  first  two  that  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Miracoli,  both  dating 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  domes  and  vestibules, 
designed  by  Rainaldi,  and  completed  by  Bernini  and  G.  Fontana.  — 
Parallel  with  the  Yia  del  Babuino,  on  the  E.,  runs  the  Via  Margutia, 
the  chief  artists'  street,  with  innumerable  studios. 

If  we  ascend  the  Pincio  by  the  approaches  named  at  p.  166  (gates 
closed  one  hour  after  Ave  Maria) ,  we  observe  in  the  first  circular 
space  two  granite  columns  from  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
(p.  265),  adorned  with  the  prows  of  ships  (modern);  in  the  niches 
three  marble  statues,  above,  captive  Dacians,  imitations  of  antiques. 
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Beyond  these,  a  large  relief.  HaKway  up  are  an  antique  granite 
basin,  with  a  fountain,  and  a  large  Equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Em- 
jmanuel  IL^  erected  in  1878,  under  a  loggia. 

The  *  Pineio  (Pi.  I,  16,  17,  20;  comp.  p.  153),  the  collia  hor- 
torum,  or  'hill  of  gardens',  of  the  ancients,  was  called  Mons  Pincim 
from  a  palace  of  the  Pincii,  an  influential  family  of  the  later  period 
of  the  empire.  Here  were  once  the  famous  gardens  of  Lucullus,  in 
which  Messalina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  afterwards  celebrated  her 
orgies.  A  vineyard  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo  was  converted  by  Qius.  Valadierj  the  Roman  architect,  during 
the  Napoleonic  regime  (1809-14),  into  the  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds.  This  is  a  fashionable  resort  towards  evening  (comp. 
p.  149),  when  the  Italians  pay  and  receive  visits  in  their  carriages. 
—  The  projecting  terrace  above  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (150  ft.) 
commands  a  magnificent  *Vibw  of  modern  Rome,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  much  .mpaired  by  the  building-over  of  the  Pratl  di 
Castello. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  new  quarter  on  the  Prati  di 
Castello,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  rises  the  huge  pile  of  St.  Peter's, 
adjoining  which  is  the  Vatican  to  the  right,  and  near  it  the  city-wall. 
Among  the  hills  which  bound  the  horizon,  the  point  planted  with  cypresses 
to  the  right  is  Monte  Uario,  with  the  Villa  Mellini.  To  the  left  of  St.  Peter's, 
close  to  tile  Tiber,  which  is  nut  visible,  is  the  round  casUe  of  Sanf  Angelo, 
with  the  bronze  angel  which  crowns  it.  The  pines  on  the  height  to  the 
left  of  the  castle  belong  to  the  Villa  Lante  on  the  Janiculum,  with  the 
Passeggiata  Margherita,  on  which  the  Statue  of  Garibaldi  is  conspic* 
uous.  Farther  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  the  facade  of  the  Acqua  Paola, 
adorned  with  a  cross.  Between  the  spectator  and  the  river  is  a  labyrinth  of 
houses  and  churches.  The  following  points  serve  as  landmarks.  Of  the 
two  nearest  churches  that  with  the  two  towers  to  the  right  is  San  Giacomo 
in  the  Corso,  that  with  the  dome  to  the  left,  San  Carlo  in  the  Corso ;  behind 
the  former  is  the  round  glass  roof  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and 
between  the  two  appears  the  flat  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  beyond  which  a 
part  of  the  Campagna  is  visible.  To  the  left  of  tiiis,  on  the  height  in  the 
distance,  rises  the  long,  undecorated  side  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Ara- 
cceli,  and  behind  it  appears  the  tower  of  the  senatorial  palace  on  the  Capitol. 
On  tlie  right  side  of  the  Capitol  the  upper  part  of  the  column  of  M.  Aurelitis 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna  is  visible.  Adjacent  to  the  Capitol,  on  the  left,  is  the 
Villa  Mills  on  the  Palatine.  Farther  to  the  left  a  low  tower  by  the  Quirinal, 
the  so-called  Torre  di  Mllizie.  To  the  extreme  left,  and  less  distant,  is  the 
extensive  royal  palace  on  the  Quirinal. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  gardens,  beside  the  CafS^  rises  an 
Obelisk,  which  Hadrian  erected  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Antinous 
on  the  Via  Labicana.  It  lay  in  a  vigna  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore 
(p.  185)  till  1633,  and  was  erected  here  in  1822.  —  The  various 
walks  are  embellished  with  busts  of  distinguished  Italians.  To  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  the  S.  exit  of  the  Pineio  is  a  monument 
by  Ereole  Rosa,  erected  in  1883  to  the  memory  of  the  brothers 
CairoU  of  Pavia,  who  fell  in  battle  near  Rome  in  1867.and  1870. 
A  monument  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  to  the  left,  near  the  exit,  com- 
memorates Oalileo  Galilei^  who  was  confined  from  1630  to  1633,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Inquisisition,  in  the  Villa  Medici.  —  The  exit 
is  closed  by  an  iron  gate. 
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Leaving  the  Pincio  by  this  S.  gate ,  we  observe  to  the  left  the 
Villa  Medici.  In  front  of  it  is  an  avenue  of  evergreen-oaks  and  a 
fountain,  -whence  a  celebrated  view  of  St.  Peter's,  most  striking 
togi^s  evening  or  by  moonlight,  is  obtained. 

i^^^e  Villa  Mediei  fPl.  I,  17,  20),  erected  in  1540  by  AnnibaU 
Ltppi  lor  uaroinai  Kiccl  da  Montepulciano,  came  into  possession  of 
Cardinal  Alessandro  de'  Medici  about  1600,  and  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany.  In  1801  the  French  academy  of 
art,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1666,  was  transferred  hither  (comp. 
p.  201).  Ancient  reliefs  (e,g,  from  the  Ara  Pacis,  p.  172),  are  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  tastefully  decorated  garden-fagade  of  the  villa 
(adm.,  see  pp.  150,  151 ;  by  the  gate  to  the  left,  or  by  the  staircase 
to  the  right  in  the  house).  The  wing  contains  a  Collection  of  Casts, 
comprising  many  from  statues  not  preserved  at  Rome,  e.g.  from 
»^e  Parthenon  of  Athftn^  which  are  valuable  for  students.  To  the 
Ti^htj  in  thfi  praTHftTvjIif^wftftTi  tw9  cqlumns  with  an  architrave,  is  an 


^ntian^  ^^^fl*^  '"^^h  m\  ^'^"^^^'^^H  ht^tl  of  Meleager  not  belonging  to^ 
it,  peihaps  by  Scopas  (p.  xlix)y^rom  the  terrace  (20-25  c.  if  the 
door  is  shut)  we  enter  1^^i«pper  garden  (tbe  ' Boschetto' ),  from  the 
highest  point  of  which^^ft  T^elvftdp.Tft^  n.  fine  view,  now  somcwhair 
circum-scribed,  is  enjoyed. 

The  street  passing  the  front  of  the  Villa  Medici  ends  in  the  Piazza 
DBLLA  TbimitI  (PI.  I,  20,  21),  whero  to  the  left  rises  the  church 
of  Santissima  Trinity  de'  Monti.  The  Obelisk  in  front  of  it,  a  con- 
spicuous object  from  many  points,  is  an  ancient  imitation  of  that 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  once  adorned  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 

SantlBsima  TiiniU  de'  Monti  fPl.  I,  20),  erected  by  Charle  VIII. 
of  Prance  in  i4iyo,  and  devastialed  during  the  French  Revolution,  was 
restored  by  Mazois  in  1816  by  order  of  Louis  XVUI.  It  is  seldom 
open  except  in  the  evening  at  vespers  (1  hr.  before  Ave.  Maria). 
At  vespers  on  Sunday  the  nuns  of  the  convent  connected  with 
the  church  (Dames  du  Sacr^  Goeur),  for  whom  Mendelssohn  com- 
posed several  pieces,  perform  choral  service  with  organ-accompani- 
ment. When  the  door  is  closed ,  visitors  ascend  a  side-staircase  on 
the  left,  and  ring  at  a  door  under  a  metal  roof. 

Lbft,  2nd  Chapel:  *  Descent  from  the  Cross,  altar-piece  al  fresco,  by 
Danielt  da  Tolterra^  his  masterpiece  (freely  restored  and  scarcely  ever  in 
a  good  light) ;  the  excellence  of  the  drawing  and  composition  is  better 
seen  in  a  sepia-drawing  at  the  Lateran.  3rd  Chapel :  Madonna,  altar-piece 
by  Ph.  Veit.  4th  Chapul :  St.  Joseph,  by  Langlois.  6th  Chapel :  Christ,  the 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (left) ,  and  Return  of  the  Prodigal  (right) ,  an 
altar-piece  by  Seitz.  —  RighTj  3rd  Chapel :  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Dan. 
da  Volterra  (school-piece,  with  a  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  said 
to  have  worked  on  it).  5th  Chapel :  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  of  the  School  of  Raphael.  6th  Chapel : 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  School  of  Perugino.  —  In 
the  Thanskpt,  which  is  supported  by  Gothic  arches,  paintings  by  Perin  del 
Vaga  and  F.  Zueearo. 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  the  broad  Via  Sistina  (p.  162)  runs 

to  the  left,  and  to  the  right  the  small  Via  OregorianOf  which  ends 
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in  the  cross-street,   Via  Capo  le  Case.  —  Lift  irom  the  Piazza  di 
^f^agn^f  see  below. 

<The  gealft  di  B^ftijpia  (PI.  I,  20,  21;  'Gradinata  della  Triniti 
de'  Monti'J,  which  descends  from  Santissima  Triniti  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna  by  137  steps,  was  constructed  by  Al.Specchi  and  De  Sanctis 
in  1721-26.  Models  for  artists  with  their  picturesque  costumes 
frequent  its  vicinity.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  (to  the  left  as  we 
ydesce^)  is  the  house  where  John  Keats  died  in  1821  (insitription). 

^  l^'^he.lia«Badij£agna  (PI.  I,  17,  18;  82  ft.),  with  its  hotels 
and'attracti-ve'shops,  is  tEe  central  point  of  th^sC^angers*  quarter. 
Opposite  the  steps  is  La  Barcaccia  rbaraue\*^ountain  bv  Bernini 
in  the  shape  of  a  war-ship,  spouting  water  from  its  cannons.'  This 
form  Was  chosenby  the  artisypecause  liis  supply  of  water,  from  a 
branch  of  the  Acqua  Vergine^  had  very  little  *head\  —  The  Via  del 
BabuinOj  leading  to  the  N.,  is  mentioned  on  p.  11)7;  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  leading  to  the  W.  opposite  the  steps,  on  p.  212.  From  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  piazza,  next  the  H6tel  de  Londres,  a  lift  (ascensore) 
plies  to  the  Pincio  until  dusk  (up  10,  down  5  c).  —  The  square 
derives  its  name  from  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna^  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
"W.  side,  which  has  been  the  Spanish  embassy  to  the  Curia  since  the 
17th  century.   In  front"  of  the  embassy  rises  the  Column  of  the  Im" 

^Srmacolataj  erected  by  Pius  IX.  in  honour  of  the  ^Tmmacuiaie  (3on- 
^  (itipilUll  Uf  the  Virgin',  a  dogma  promulgated  in  1854;  on  the  top  of 
the  clpoUino  column  stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Mary;  beneath  are 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel.  --pfUhe  small  E.  expansion  of  the 
Piazza  at  this  point,  known  as  the^ggga  Mignanelli  (Pi.  I,  21),  is 
the  starting-point  of^«^eral  Unes  of  omnibuses  (CUfflp.  the  Appx.). 
To  the  S.  is  ih&^lleQio  di  Propaoanda  Fide  TPl.  I,  21),  founded 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  anil  extended  by  his  successor  Urban  VIII. 
(whence-  *  Collegium  Urhanum'^,  an  establishment  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  where  pupils  of  many  different  nation- 
alities are  educated  as  missionaries.  An  annual  celebration  takes 
place  in  Jan.,  with  speeches  in  various  languages  by  the  students 
(adm.  by  ticket).  The  printing-office  (Tipografia  Poliglotta)  of  the 
college  was  formerly  celebrated  as  theiichest  in  type  for  foreign 
languages.  On  the  second  floor  is  th^^useo  BorgianpJ^osiXy  eth- 
nographical; open  free  on  Mon.,  Thurs'.,  and  iSat,  lO-l). 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  the  Via  de'  Due  MaceUi 
(to  the  left  of  the  Propaganda)  runs  straight  to  the  tunnel  (p.  176) 
under  the  Quirinal  (tramway,  see  Appendix,  pp.  1,  2,  Nos.  7 
and  10);  while  the  Via  di  Propaganda  (to  the  right)  leads  to  the 
church  of  Sant'  Andrea  delle  Fratte  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Capo 
le  Case  (p.  161). 

f^*  Sant'  Andrea  delle  Fratte  (PI.  1, 21)  is  by  0.  B,  Ouerra  (1612) ; 
^he'SbiQe  and  campanile  are  by  Borromini;  the  facade  was  added 
\  1826  by  Oius,  Valadier. 
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The  pictures  in  the  interior  are  poor  works  of  the  17th  cent.;  the 
two  angels  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  choir,  by  Bernini ,  were  origins^y 
destined  for  the  Ponte  Sanf  Angelo.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  is  (on 
the  right  side)  the  monument  of  Miss  Falconnet  by  Harriet  Mosmer ;  on  the 
last  p^lar  to  the  right,  in  front  of  the  aisle,  the  monument  of  the  artist 
B.  Schadow  (d.  1822),  by  Em.  Wolff.  To  the  left  of  the  exit  to  the  Via  Capo 
le  Case  is  the  tomb  of  Angelica  Eauffmann  (d.  1807). 

lu  the  Yia  Capo  le  Case  stands  the  church  of  San  Oiuseppe  a 
Capo  le  Case  (PI.  I,  21),  adjoining  which  is  the  Musbo  Abtistico- 
Inbusthiale,  an  nnimportant  collection  of  terracottas,  majolica, 
glass,  and  ivory  and  wood  earning  (open  daily  9-3,  Sun.  10-2 ;  adm. 
50  c.}. 

"We  follow  the  Via  dl  Propaganda  farther  on,  and  then  turn  to 
the  left  into  the  Via  del  Nazabeno  (PI.  I,  21).  To  the  right  in 
the  court  ofNo.l2are  remains  of  three  arches,  with  engaged  columns 
between  them,  belonging  to  the  Aqua  VirgOj  with  a  long  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  Claudius  restored  the  aqueduct  that 
had  been  *  disarranged'  by  his  predecessor  Caligula  (comp.  below). 
The  Via  del  Nazareno  leads  to  the  Via  del  Tbitomb  (PI,  I,  21),  the 
narrow  but  busy  thoroughfare  between  the  quarter  on  the  N.  hills 
and  the  Corso  Umberto  Prime,  which  ends  to  the  left  (E.)  in  the 
Piazza  Barberini  (p.  162),  and  to  the  right  (W.)  in  the  Piazza  Colonna 
(p.  200). 

The  Via  del  Nazareno  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  winding 
Via  della  Stamperia  (PI.  I,  II,  21),  which  passes  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  the  royal  Engraving  Establishment  (^Regia  Calco^ 
grgfia^.  143),  and  ends  at  the  Fontana  di  Treyi. 
/yfhe  ♦Fftt^^itrift^  A^  Jrt^^i  (PI.  II,  21),  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
public  fountains  of  Rome,  is  erected  against  the  S.  side  of  th.e  Palazzo 
Polit  and  was  completed  in  1762  from  a  design  by  Nice.  Salvi  (1735) 
aided  by  a  drawing  by  Bernini.  In  the  central  niche  is  a  figure  of 
Neptune,  by  PietroBraeci;  at  the  sides.  Health  (right)  and  Fertility 
(left) ;  in  front,  a  large  stone  basin. 

The  ancient  Aqua  Virgo^  which  issues  here,  was  conducted  by  M.  Agrlppa 
from  the  Gampagna,  chiefly  by  a  subterranean  channel  14  M.  in  length,  to 
supply  his  baths  beside  the  Pantheon  (p.  218),  in  B.C.  19.  It  enters  the  city 
near  the  Villa  Medici  (p.  159).  The  name  originated  in  the  tradition  (perhaps 
not  unconnected  with  the  Yirgin  purity  of  the  water)  that  a  girl  once 
pointed  out  the  spring  to  some  thirsty  soldiers.  The  fountain  was  restored 
by  Claudius  in  46  A.D.  (to  which  fact  the  inscription  mentioned  above 
refers),  and  later  by  the  popes  Hadrian  I.  and  Kicholas  V.  In  1458  the 
latter  pope  conducted  hither  the  main  stream  of  the  aqueduct ,  and  the 
fountain  then  exchanged  its  ancient  name  for  its  present  name  of  Trevi 
(a  corruption  of  'Trivio*),  which  it  derives  from  its  three  outlets.  This 
aqueduct  yields  daily  upwards  of  13  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  perhaps  the 
beat  in  Rome.  The  fountains  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,.the  Piazza Navona, 
and  the  Piazza  Famese  are  supplied  from  the  same  source.  —  On  quitting 
Rome,  travellers  take  a  draught  from  this  fountain,  and  throw  a  coin 
into  the  basin,  in  the  pious  belief  that  their  return  is  thus  ensured. 

The  Via  delle  Muratte  (at  No.  78  in  which  Donizetti  lived ;  tablet) 
leads  to  the  S.W.  from  the  fountain  to  the  Corso  (p.  197).  Opposite 
the  fountain  is  SanXi  Vincenxo  ed  Anasiasio  (PI.  II,  21),  erected  in 
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1650  by  Cardinal  Mazaiin,  from  designs  by  M.  Langhi  the  Younger. 
In  its  snbterranean  chapel  are  preserved  the  hearts  of  the  popes 
since  Sixtus  Y.  —  The  Via  di  San  Vincenzo,  called  farther  on  Yia 
de*  Lucchesi,  and  then  (beyond  the  Piazza  Pilotta,  p.  177)  the  Via 
Pilotta  (pp.  177, 210),  leads  to  the  PaLazxo  Colonna  ^.  210).  (From 
the  Via  de*  Lucchesi  the  Yia  della  Dataria  leads  on  the  left  to  the 
Qulrinal;  p.  178.) 

b»^ia  Sistina.    Th^ndovisi  Quarter.    Qnattro  Fontane, 

l^tiA  Venti  Settembre. 

The  Yia  Sistina  (PI.  I,  21),  which  begins  at  the  top  of  the  Scala 
di  Spagna  and  inns  thence  to  the  S.E.,  was,  as  already  mentioned  on 
p.  155,  one  of  the  new  streets  constructed  by  Sixtus  Y.  From  the 
top  of  the  Pincio  it  descends  into  the  hollow  between  that  hill  and 
the  Quirinal,  then,  with  Its  continuation  the  Yia  Quattro  Fontane 
(p.  163),  crosses  first  the  crest  of  the  Quirinal  and,  beyond  another 
hollow,  that  of  the  Yiminal,  and' finally,  under  the  name  of  Yia  Agos- 
tino  Depretis,  ends  on  the  Esqulline  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  (p.  180),  which  fills  in  the  vista  from  ^e  higher  points 
along  the  entire  line  of  streets. 

To  the  right,  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  street,  close  to 
the  Piazza  Santissima  Trinil^  de'  Monti,  Yia  Sistina  64,  is  the  Caaa 
Zuecairiy  once  the  house  of  the  family  of  the  artists  of  that  name. 
l/JFhQ  Via  di  Porta  J^nciana^  which  diverges  to  the  left  farther 
on,  lorms  the  W.  boun<iary  of  the  new  Ludovisl  Quarter  and  leads 
past  the  VUla  Malta  (PI.  I,  20 ;  no  admission)  to  the  Porta  Pinciana 
(p.  163).  —  Farther  on  in  the  Yia  Sistina,  No.  126,  to  the  left,  is 
the  house  where  Gogol,  the  Russian  author,  lived  in  1838-42  (in- 
scription). 

To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  Yia  Sistina,  diverges  the  Via 
dd  Triyme(j^,  161),  while  on  the  slope  ascending  to  the  left  lies 
the  Pp^uK&'BABBBKiNi  (PL  I,  21,  24),  the  chief  decoration  of  which 
is  yfTontana  del  Tritone.  by  Bernini,  with  a  Triton  blowing  a 
conch.  —  (Opposite  tKe  s.  side  of  the  fountain  is  an  annexe  of  the 
Palazzo  Barberini  (p.  163). 

To  the  left  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  lies  the  Piazza  de'  Cappuccini,  y 
in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  Santa  Xaria  della  Concesione  \y^ 
(PI.  I,  21, 24),  or  dei  Cappucciniy  founded  in  1624  by  Card.  Barberini. 
(n  the  interior,  over  the  door,  is  a  copy  of  Giotto's  Navicella  (in  ttie 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's,  p.  321),  by  Franc.  Berttia,  1st  Chapel  on 
the  right:  St.  Michael,  by  Ouidq  Bmi;  in  the  3rd,  remains  of  fres- 
coes by  DomevUchino,   Beneath  a  stone  in  front  of  the  steps  to  the 

choir  lies  the  founder  of  the  church  ('hie  jacet  pulvis  cinis  et  nihil'}- 

Beneath  the  church  are  four  Bobiai.  Vaults  (shown  by  one  of  th.e     u^ 
monks),  decorated  in  a  ghastly  manner  with  the  bones  of  about  4000  departed 
Capuchins.    Each  vault  contolns  a  tomb  with  earth  from  Jerusalem.    In 
the  case  of  a  new  interment,  the  bones  which  had  been  longest  undisturbed 
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were   used   in   the  m»DBtt  indicated.     The  vaults  are  illuminated   on 
2nd  Nov.  (All  Soula^  I>a7),  after  Ave  Maria. 

The  Via  Vbnbto  (PI.  I,  21,  23),  winding  up  the  hiU^ftom 
the  Piazza  de'  Gappnccini,  leads  to  the  new  quarter  which  has 
sprang  np  since  1886  on  the  grounds  of  the  former  Villa  LudovUi, 
In  this  street,  a  short  distance  before  its  intersection  with  the  Yia 
LudoYisi  and  the  Via  Boncompagni,  rises,  on  the  right,  the  hand- 
some Palazzo  Margherita  (PI.  I,  23),  formerly  called  the  Palazzo 
Boncompagni-  Piombino,  erected  hy  G.  Koch  (1886-90)  and  since 
1900  the  residence  of  the  Queen -Dowager  Margherita.  The 
celebrated  collection  of  antiques  has  been  transferred  to  the  Museo 
delle  Terme  (p.  172).  The  district  on  which  the  present  Ludovisi 
quarter  stands  was  occupied  in  antiquity  by  the  splendid  Gardens  of 
Sallust,  the  historian,  which  were  afterwards  acquired  by  the  em- 
perors. The  numerous  edifices  in  these  gardens  are  now  represented 
by  a  large  domed  building  with  eight  niches  in  the  Piazza  Sallustlana 
(PI.  I,  26),  called  without  foundation  Tempio  di  Venere',  but  most 
probably  a  nymphsBum. 

Beyond  the  Palazzo  Margherita  the  broad  Via  Vbnbto,  flanked 
with  trees,  leads  to  the  Porta  Pinciana  (see  below).  In  the  Via 
Lombardia,  the  second  side-street  on  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Casino  dbll*  Auboba  (PI.  I,  20),  a  garden-house  belonging  to  the 
former  Villa  Ludovisi,  now  occupied  by  the  American  School  of  Art 
(p.  141).  On  the  ground-floor  is  a  ceiling-painting  of  Aurora,  and 
on  the  first  floor  one  of  Fama,  both  by  Qucrcino  (no  admission).  On 
the  inner  side  of  the  town- wall,  near  the  gate,  to  the  E.  is  an  antique 
bust  of  the  type  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  with  the  surrounding 
decoration  was  brought  from  the  Villa  Ludovisi  (see  above). 

Outside  the  Porta  Pinciana  (PI.  I,  20,  23)  is  the  E.  entrance  to 
the  Villa  Borghese  (see  p.  189).^ 


From  the  Piazza  Barberini  (p.  162),  the  Via  Sistina  is  continued 
bip^he  Via  Qxjattbo  Fontanb  p>l.  I,  II,  24),  in  which,  to  the  left, 

•^  ^^Palaiio  Barberini  (PI.  1 ,  24),  an  imposing  structure  in  the 
bai^que' style,  oegun  fcy  Madema  under  Urban  VHI.,  and  completed 
by  Bernini  (p.  Ixxiv).  The  garden  in  front  contains  a  marble  statue 
of  Thorvaldaenf  by  E.  Wolff,  after  a  work  by  the  master  himself, 
erected  here,  near  his  studio,  by  his  pupils  and  friends  in  1874. 
—  The  principal  staircase  is  to  the  left  under  the  arcades ;  built 
into  it  is  a  Greek  tomb-relief  (top  half  modem);  on  the  landing 
of  the  first  floor,  a  lion  in  high-relief,  from  Tivoli.  At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  is  the  Sculpture  Saloon^  with  a  large  ceiling-painting 
('II  Trionfo  della  Gloria*)  by  Pletro  da  Cortona^  and  containing 
a  number  of  ancient  and  modern  sculptures.  This  room  is  shown 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  Spanish  ambaissador  to  the  Quirinal,  who 
occupies  this  part  of  the  palace. 

11* 
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J^JThe  Gallbbja  JSj^jfflgfif^T   on  the  S.  side  of  the  right  wing  (en- 

tTanfi&  I'liroughThe  garden;  adm.,  see  p.  160),  now  contains  only  a 

limited  nnmber  of  important  pictures,  the  principal  ones  haTing 

been,  removed  to  the  pace's  private  appartments. 

I.  Room:  10.  P^wraneio^  Magdalen;  i6.  After  Raphaelt  Madonna.  — 
II.  Koom:  Admirab«r*SUtm^  by  a  Greek  jfna/tfgJ'-  representing  a  suppliant 
for  protection  at  an  altar  (comp.  p.sbsj.  —  d4.  Jiengs^  Portrait  of  his  daughter ; 
62.  Sacchi,  Urban  VTTT  «  a*ii^  RfnL  45.  Sleeping  child,  65.  St.  Andreas 
Corsinl ;  87.  Spttnish  Sc?ioot^  Anna  uoionna.  —  III.  Room  :  72.  Fr,  Fr€mcia  (?), 
Madonna  with  St.  Jerome;  70.  Bronsino  (?),  PortraiU^76.  ImUaior  of  PaVma 
VeceJUo  (not  Titian)^  *La  Schiava",  female  portrait.  >^9.  IHlrer,  Christ  among 
the  Scribes,  painted  at  Venice  in  five  days  in  1506  ^OpUB  (itiinque  diAiWA^). 
The  numerous  heads  in  this  picture  are  ungrouped,  some  of  them  resemble 
caricatures,  and  it  is  in  the  execution  of  the  expressire  hands  alone  that 
the  workmanship  of  the  master  is  apparent.  71.  Innoe.  da  Imola^  ^f^' 
thai  of  St.  Catharine;  88.  Pantormo  (acording  to  Morelli),  Pygmalion.  J^St 
mMS^ShP^  j^ca.  1510),  Portrait  of  the  so-called  Fomarina,  so  frequently  copied, 
saoty  injured.  The  Fomariaa  is  merely  a  round-faced  Roman  girl,  such 
as  may  frequently  be  met  in  the  streets  of  Rome  to-day  —  no  radiant  beauty 
but  full  of  living  charm.  84.  8chool  of  Giav.  BeUini^  Madonna;  89.  Pamdffia- 
ninOj  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine ;  93.  If.  Poutsin,  Death  of  Germanicus ;  Claude 
Lorrain^  iOS.Landscape,  107.  Sea-piece,  109.  Acqua  Acetosa ;  106.  Fr.  FraneiaO)^ 
Madonna;  105.  Bodoma  (?),  Madonna;  108.  And.  del  Sarto,  HolyFamUy.  In 
the  middle  is  the  model  of  Bernini's  Elephant  in  the*PiazEa  della  Minerra 
fp.218).  —  ly.  Room:  126.  Ouido  Bem(?)^  Beatrice  Cenci  (so  called,  p.  232); 
128.  JSMp.  Oaetano,  Lucrezia  Cenci,  stepmother  of  Beatrice ;  183.  Europa  and 
the  Bull  (ancient  mosaie  from  Palestrina,  badly  preserved).  —  The  BtbUo- 
(heca  Barheriniana  was  sold  to  the  Pope  in  1902  (see  p.  365). 

The  Via  Quat^o  Fontane  aseends  the  Qnirinal,  at  the  top  of 
which  it  inteisai^  the  Via  Venti  Settembre.  At  the  point  of  inter- 
section are  theguattro  Fontane  (PI. 1, 24),  the  four  fountains  after 
which  the  etf^et  Is'named.'  To  the  right,  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale 
(p.  177),  which  leads  to^he  Quirinal,  is  the  small  church  of  San 
Carlo  or  San  Cortt'no. ^uilt  by  Borromini  in  the  most  extravagant 
baroque  style.  Straight  on,  lu  the  direction  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  ^eet  descends  to  the  Via  Nazlonale  (p.  174). 

VThe  Via  Vbwxi  a8a3aaa»iL,(Pl.  I,  24,  27,  26),  leading  to  the 
K.E.  along  the  ridge  of  the  Quirinal  hill  to  the  Porta  Pla,  deriyes 
its  name  from  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  on  Sept  20th,  1870 
(p.  xxxviii).  It  is  trayersed  by  electric  tramways  (Nos.  1,  2,  5,  and  11 
in  the  Appendix). 

The  corner-house  in  this  street,  to  the  right,  at  the  Quattro  Fon- 
tane, is  the  Palatxo  Alhani,  originally  built  by  Dom.  Fontana,  and 
once  inhabited  by  Cardinal  Al.  Alban  5(p.  885).  Farther  on,  to  the 
tight,  is  the  War  Office  (1888).  —  The  Vicolo  San  Niccolh  da  Tolen- 
ttno,  passing  the  church  of  the  same  name,  adorned  with  17th  cent, 
frescoes  and  sculptures,  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Ludovlsi  quarter 
(p.  163). 

In  the  Piazza  San  Bernardo,  which  opens  on  the  right,  is  the 

round  church  of  San  Bbbnabdo  (PI.  I,  24),  originally  one  of  the 

Gorner-halls  of  the  Thernue  of  Diocletian  (p.  167),  consecrated  in 

1600.   The  vaulting  is  ancient,  and,  like  the  Pantheon,  was  orig- 

nally  open  in  the  centre. 
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Oppositej  on  the  other  side  of  the  Via  Venti  Settemhie,  is  the 
ancient  church  of  Saitta  Susanna  (PI.  I,  24),  altered  to  its  present 
form  in  1600  by  C.  Madema,  Paintings  from  the  history  of  St.  Su- 
sanna (martyred  ander  Diocletian)  and  ofSnsanna  of  the  Apocrypha, 
by  Baidassare  Croee  and  Cesare  Nebbia,  Adjoining  the  chorch 
is  the  United  States  Embassy  and  CormdaU  (p.  139). 

Near  this  point  (entrance  in  the  Via  Santa  Susanna  1)  is  the 
Museo  Agrario  (PI.  I,  24),  or  Agricultural  Museum,  open  free  on 
Tues.,  ThuTs.,  and  Sun.,  11-4. 

Farther  on,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  the  church  of  Santa 
Mabia  dbIiLa  Yitto&ia  (PI.  I,  24),  so  called  from  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  which  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  gaining  the  victory 
for  the  imperial  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  'White  Hiir  near  Prague 
(1620),  afterwards  deposited  here,  but  burned  in  1833.  The  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fa^de,  was  designed  by  C  Madema* 

In  the  2nd  Cbapel  on  the  right,  an  altar-piece  (Mary  giving  the  Infant 
Christ  to  8t.  Francis)  and  frescoea  (ttie  ecstasy  and  ^stigmata*  of  St.  Francis) 
by  Domenichino.  In  the  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left,  the  Trinity  by  Ouereino.  In 
the  left  transept  is  the  notorious  group  of  St.  Theresa  by  Bernini^  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  is  masterly,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  spirit.  The 
apse  was  gorgeoasly  restored  in  1884  at  the  cost  of  Prince  Al.  Torlonia, 
and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Serra  (Procession  after  the  battle  of  the 
White  Hill). 

At  the  opposite  corner,  whence  a  short  street  leads  to  the  Piazza 
delle  Terme,  is  the  conspicuous  Fontanone  dell'  AoavA  Felice 
(PI.  1, 24),  erected  by  Domenico  Fontana  under  Sixtus  V.  (Felice 
Peretti).  The  badly-executed  Moses,  an  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo,  is 
by  Prospero  BrescianOy  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  vexation  on  account 
of  his  failure;  at  the  sides,  Aaron  and  Gideon  by  Giov.  Batt.  delta 
Porta  and  Flaminio  Vacca;  in  front,  four  modern  lions  (antique  orig- 
inals in  the  Vatican,  p.  860).  The  Acqua  Felice  was  conducted 
hither  in  1583  from  Golonna  in  the  Alban  Mts..^  distance  of  13  M. 

The  Via  Venti  Settembre  proceeds,  past  thgT^nance  O/^Cj^built 
by  Canevari  in  1870-77  (behind  which  is  "a"moniiffleWt  \io  Silvio 
Spaventtty  the  statesman ;  1822-93),  and  the  statue  (by  Ferrari)  of 
Quintino  Sella  (d.  1884),  statesman  and  several  times  minister  of 
finance,  to  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  388;  15-20  min.  from  the  Quattro 
Fontanel.  To  the  right,  just  inside  the  gate,  is  the  British  Embassy 
(PI.  I,  26),  in  the  former  Villa  Torlonia. 

\X  The  Porta  Pia  (PI.  1, 29),  famous  in  the  annals  of  Rome  for  the 
attack  of  the  Italians  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  was  begun  from  designs 
by  Michael  Angelo  in  1564.  On  the  outside,  to  the  left,  three  mem- 
orial tablets,  placed  in  1871,  1874,  and  1895,  mark  the  place  where 
the  breach  was  made  through  which  the  Italians  entered  the  city. 
Opposite,  in  the  Corso  d'ltalia,  rises  a  Column  of  Victory  (PI.  1, 26), 
by  Aureli  and  Guastalla.  To  the  right  of  the  gate  is  the  old  Porta 
Nomentana^  walled  up  since  1564. 

From  the  Porta  Pia  to  SanV  Agnese,  see  p.  388. 
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The  road  skirting  the  outside  of  the  city-wall  to  the  right  from 
the  Porta  Pia  leads  in  a  few  minnteB  to  the  Castro  Pretorio  (PI.  I, 
29,  30,  32,  33),  a  fortified  camp,  originally  established  hy  Tiberius 
for  the  imperial  body-guard  of  10,000  men  (who  were,  down  to  the 
time  of  Aurelian,  reinforced  by  the  four  ^Gohortes  Urban®'  with  their 
4000  men).  The  camp  occupies  a  quadrangular  space,  480  yds.  long 
by  380  yds.  wide,  and  was  originally  enclosed  by  a  battlemented  wall, 
12  ft.  in  height,  against  which  vaulted  chambers  were  built  on  the 
inside.  Aurelian  included  the  camp  in  his  fortiUcatious  (p.  154)  and 
doubled  the  height  of  the  wall.  Gonstantine,  who  disbanded  the 
PrsBtorian  guards,  destroyed  their  camp  so  far  as  it  did  not  form  part 
of  the  town-wall.  The  Castro,  which  now  contains  modem  barracks, 
is  again  devoted  to  military  purposes  and  accessible  only  by  special 
permission. 

Two  of  the  ancient  gates  (on  the  If.  side,  nearly  opposite  the  ^Offleina 
Elettrica\  and  on  the  E.  side),  both  dating  from  the  reign  of  Tiberias, 
are  still  extant  and  are  good  examples  of  Roman  brickwork.  The  wall 
on  the  S.  side  was  hastily  repaired  in  the  early  middle  ages  with  blocks 
of  stone  from  ancient  huUdings. 

To  the  E.  is  the  large  FoUdirdca  (PI.  I,  32,  33),  or  clinical  hos- 
pital, a  handsome  building  designed  by  G-.  Podesti  and  completed 
in  1896,  but  not  yet  in  use. 

In  the  town-wall  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Castro  Pretorio  is  a 
Gateway^  of  the  time  of  Aurelian,  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  un- 
known. It  seems  to  have  been  built  up  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  — 
Hence  to  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo  (p.  183),  12  minutes. 

cr^iazzadelle  Terme. ^a  Nazionale.  The  Qn4«i«fti 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza  delle  Teeme  and  the  adjoining 
Piazza  dei  Cinqxtecento  (PI.  I,  27)  is  the  Bailway  Station,  con- 
structed in  1872.  Opposite  the  arrival-platform  begins  the  wide  Via 
Cavourj  leading  to  the  Piazza  deir  Esqullino  and  the  Forum  (see 
p.  188).  —  In  front  of  the  main  facade  of  the  station,  which  faces 
the  ThermsB  of  Diocletian,  is  a  Monument  to  the  500  Italian  soldiers 
who  were  surprised  and  slain  at  Dog&li  by  the  Abyssinians  in  1886. 
A  small  obelisk  from  the  temple  of  Isis  (p.  203),  found  in  1882,  has 
been  incorporated  in  this  monument.  —  Excavations  to  the  E.  of 
the  station  have  revealed  the  most  important  extant  fragment  of  the 
Fortifications  of  Servitis  (p.  xxx),  which  consisted  here  of  a  rampart 
about  100  ft.  in  breadth  and  50  ft.  in  height  The  extant  wall,  about 
40  ft.  high,  was  originally  banked  up  with  earth  on  the  inner  side. 
Near  the  custodian's  hut  (reached  through  the  first  gateway  in  the 
Via  di  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo)  is  a  small  construction  of  travertine 
and  tufa,  identified  by  Prof.  Middleton  as  a  'puteus^  or  inspection- 
shaft  on  the  Anio  Vetus  aqueduct. 
/    Tfhrmoayi  and  Omnihtue*^  see  Appendix. 

I  inChfi  ThermgBj)f  Diocletian  (PI.  I,  27),  which  give  name  to  the 
piazza,  were  the  most  exiehsive  thermas  in  Borne,  and  were  completed 
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by  Diocletian  and  his  co-rogent  Maximian  in  806-6  A.D.  The  prin- 
cipal building  was  enclosed  by  a  peribolos,  the  outline  of  the  round 
central  portion  ('exedra^)  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  modem  houses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  174).  The  comers  were 
occupied  by  circular  domed  stmctures,  one  of  which  is  now  the 
church  of  San  Bernardo  (p.  164),  and  another  is  built  into  a  girls* 
school  on  the  Yia  Yimlnale.  The  circumference  of  the  baths  is 
said  to  have  been  about  2000  yds.,  or  half  as  much  again  as  that  of 
the  Baths  of  Oaracalla  (p.  291),  and  the  number  of  daily  bathers 
3000.  The  front  faced  the  E.,  the  exedra  being  at  the  back. 
Tradition  ascribes  the  execution  of  the  work  to  condemned  Christians, 
in  memory  of  whom  the  church  of  St.  Gyriacus,  no  longer  existing, 
was  erected  here  in  the  5th  century. 

Pius  lY.  entrusted  Michael  Angelo  with  the  task  of  adapting 
part  of  the  Thermae  for  a  Carthusian  Convent.  The  large  vaulted 
al  hall  was  accordingly  converted  into  the  church  of  *8aiita 

ia  deyU  AngeU  (PI.  I,  27)  in  1563-66.  The  present  transept 
was  Iflfih  the  nave,  the  portal  was  at  the  end  on  the  right,  and  the 
high-altar  on  the  left.  In  1749  Vanvitelli  disfigured  the  church  by 
converting  the  nave  into  the  transept  and  placing  the  entrance  on 
the  W.  side  (opposite  the  fountain,  p.  174),  where  a  new  fagade  is 

about  to  be  erected. 

A  small  Rotunda  is  first  entered.  The  first  tomb  on  the  right  is  that  of 
the  painter  Carlo  Maratta  (d.  1713),  the  first  on  the  left  is  that  of  Salvator 
Rosa  (d.  1673).  In  the  Chapel,  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen,  an  altar- 
piece  by  Arrigo  Fiomwningo.        ^ 

We  next  enter  the  gryt  TrjJIbbpt.  The  nich^  nr^  t|^||>  rigjvj-^ij*  the  passage 
contains  an  admirabl^coTSSSl^rlsiaWe  or  Bt.  iiruno,  founder  of  the  Carthu- 
sian order,  W  Houdon  (ca.  1760)*,  in  the  chapel  on  the  left,  the  Delivery 
of  the  Eeysyan  excellent  altar-piece  by  Oiroh  Muziano.  The  transept 
(formerly  the  nave)  is  100  yds.  long,  29  yds.  wide,  and  90  ft.  hign.  ur  ine 
16  columns,  each  45  ft.  in  height,  eight  are  antique,  of  oriental  granite, 
which  were  barbarously  white-washed  by  Vanvitelli,  and  the  others  were 
built  of  brick  when  the  church  was  restored.  —  Most  of  the  large  pictures 
were  brought  fronL8|«^eter^s,  whero  they  are  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic. 
In  the  ri^t  half  Iron  the  payeaaMmt  ttie  meridian  of  Rome,  laid  down  by 

:  lilLilife  rigmrCruciflxion  by  pi.  PeteTiJfy  Ricciolini;  Fall 
^_  Simon  l^^us,  atler  Frane.'vanni  (original  in  St.  Peter's);  on  tl 
St.  Jerom^among  the  hermits,  an  excellent  work  by  Muziano  (i&ndscape 
by  ^rt'Q ^^iracles  of  St.  Peter,  ■BogWony/ At  the  narrow  end:  chapel  of 
B.  Kiccolo  Aihfirflra.tf^Tn  |]^a  left  half:  m^Joie  UR,  Mass  of  bt.  Basil  with 
the  ^iperor  Ytkienm Sttoteifr as ;  Fair  of  Sinron  Magus,  Pompeo  Batoni;  on  the 
righff  Immaculate  Conception,  P.  Biancht;  Raising  of  Tabitha,  P.  Costami. 
narrow  end :  chapel  of  St.  Bruno. 
le  TniBPSiti  right,  Romanellij  Presentation  of  the  Virgin;  Domen- 
ichino^  Martyrdwa  Of  St.  Sebastian  (painted  in  oil  on  the  wall);  left, 
Boneailt^  DeathJ&f  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  Maratta^  Baptism  of  Christ.  The 
choir  contain^Vtwo  monumental  tombs  (1.  Pius  IV.,  r.  Ant.  Serbelloni), 
designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  Thermas,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Carthusians,  now  accommodate  various  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  and  the  — 

**][u8eo  Nasio&ale  Bomano  delle  Terme  Diocleiiane  (PI.  1, 27). 


vm 
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The  Maseam  is  intended  mainly  for  the  reception  of  antiques  dis- 
covered on  pubUc  property  within  the  city-limits,  but  its  scope  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  splendid  Boncompagni  Collec- 
tion (p.  172).  Frequent  alterations  are  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  exhibits.  Admission,  see  pp.  150, 161.  The  ENTitANCE  is  by  the 
door  to  the  right  in  the  comer  opposite  the  railway-station  (marked 
*Ospizio  MaTgherita  per  i  Poveri  Ciechi')  and  then  to  the  left  in  the 
court  (at  a  in  the  adjoining  plan  of  the  ThermsB).  Catalogues  1^2  ^^f- 
and  30  c;  comp.  Hdbig,  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  188-263. 
"We  first  ascend  a#'  the  end  of  the  corridor  to  the  — 
i'lBBT  Fl^or.  -l^^;gflml.  In  the  centre,  Frctgment  of  a  Hellenistic 
Oroup,  representing  the  Rape  of  Oreithyia  by  Boreas  or  a  Centaur 
and  a  Lapitha;  marble  vase  with  reliefs  of  cranes.  On  the  walls 
are  some  good  mosaics  (fish  and  ornamental  work),  also  one  (rudely 
executed)  of  a  skeleton, 
with  the  legend  Fvoo^i 
oaoTov  (^know  thyself')? 
from  a  tomb  on  the  Viajj. 
Appia.  To  the  right,  two/ 
large  PiUars  with  Inscrip-  t 
tions  relating  to  the  sacri-^ 
fices  and  ga- 
mes at  the 
Secular  Fes- 
tivals of  the 
city  of  Rome 
(found  on  the 
fiber ,  near 
the       Ponte 

Sant*  Angelo).  Those  on  the  pillar  to 
the  right  relate  to  the  games  celebrated 
under  Augustus  in  B.C.  17,  and 
mention  the  'Carmen  Sasculare'  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  Horace.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  other  pillar  refer 
to  the  festival  under  Septimius  Sev- 
erus  in  204  A.D.  On  the  left  wall  by  this  pillar  are  the  Fasti  Prae- 
nestini,  or  lists  of  officials,  which  were  originally  built  into  the  walls 
of  t^  curia  at  Praeneste  (p.  428).  —  To  the  left  of  Room  I  is  — 
Room  2.  Sculptures  from  the  tomb  of  C.  Sulpicius  PlatorinuSy 
a  nTanTTfank  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  found  in  1880  in  the  garden 
of  the  Villa  Famesina  (p.  368^  drawing  of  the  monument  near  the 
exit-door):  richly  decorated  marble  urns;  excellent  bust  of  a  girl, 
probably  Miriatia  Polla,  whose  urn  (by  the  wiai'ow,  to  the  left)  was 
found  in  the  tomb.  This  room  also  contaXnsrStucco  Relief^  horn  a 
Roman  house  of  the  early  imperial  period  oisco^YeJ  in  tl!e  same 
garden.   These  reliefs,  from  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  one  of  the  bed- 
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rooms,  depict  landscapes  and  scenes  from  the  colt  of  Bacchus  and 
the  OrpMc  mysteries  within  delicate  ornamental  borders,  all  of  most 
mjjBterly  conception  and  execntion. 

_  >0P^  3*  Fine  Bronte  Figure  of  a  Man  leaning  on  a  staffs  with 
short  mCllSed  beard,  probably  a  Hellenistic  prince.  It  was  found  in 
1884  dnring  the  bnilding  of  the  Teatro  Nazionale  (p.  177),  as  was 
also  the  ^Bronate  Figure  of  a  FugiUit^  eyidently  represented  as  con- 
versing with  a  comrade  or  an  umpire,  an  admirable  work  of  the  Hel* 
lenifttic  period.  The  realism  of  this  repnlsiye  figure  extends  eyen 
to  the  marks  of  injury  received  in  fighting;  attention  should  also  be 
paid  to  the  accurately  reproduced  covering  of  th&hcnd  (ceatw)  of 
strong  leather  bands  fastened  with  metal  hooks.  ^Bronze  Statue  of 
IHonytus,  apparently  a  Gampanian  work  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  The 
colour-effect  of  the  different  materials  should  be  noted,  the  eyes 
being  of  silver,  the  lips  of  copper,  and  the  diadem  ornamented  with 
sUv^iind  copper.  The  pendant  right  hand  held  a  two-handled  beaker, 
/i^oom  4.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance: 
f^JStatue  of  ApollOf  after  an  original  by  Phidias  in  his  early  period; 
to  ihe  leit^^aead  of  Venus,  dating  from  the  time  of  Praxiteles;  *flead 
of  a  girl  with  a  fillet  in  her  hair  (Hygieia.;  end  ,of  5th  cent.  B.C.) ; 
to  the  right,  Head  of  a  boy  with  long  curls ;  colossal  head  of  As- 
klepios  (iEsculapius),  the  god  of  medicine  (copy  of  a  celebrated  sta- 
tue at  Pergamum);  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  Smaller  head  of  the 
same;  Female  Greek  Portrait-Head^  archaic;  Statue  of  Athena,  still 
almost  archaic  in  style ;  *  Female  Statue,  with  delicate  drapery,  per- 
ha^frCharis,^  goddess  of  grace;  torso  of  an  athlete,  after Polycletus. 
)om5.  Admirable  Stucco  Sdiefs  from  the  Roman  house  near 
the  Fameslna  (see  p.  168).  In  the  middle:  *Marble  Statue  ofDio- 
nym8  from  Hadrian^s  Yilla  (p.  420),  an  admirably  executed  copy  of 
a>#reek  bronze  original  of  the  6^  cent.  B.  G.  (p.  xlvii),  but  with 
a  slighi  ienaency  to  soften  th^Krms. 

Boom  6.  In  the  centre :  ^Marble  Statue  of  a  Kneeling  Youfh, 
found  in  Nero's  Villa  at  Subiaco  (p.  426),  an  adiniral^Ji^^eek 
original;  subject^ot  yet  identified.  In  front  of  the  wind owT  *gegd 
of  a  Dying  Fe^an,  of  the  first  Pergamenian  school  (p.  li),  fouSTon 
the  Palatine  ^V^fijUj^  of  a  Sleeping  Oirl,  —  On  the  walls  arfrrPainf- 
ings  on  a  Black  Ground,  from  the  above-mentioned  Roman  house. 
The  black  panels  originally  bore  fantastic  landscapes  sketched  in 
yellow  (now  traceable  at  only  a  few  points) ;  above  is  a  coloured 
Meze  of  figures  (scenes  from  a  court  of  justice).  —  In  the  adjoin- 
\AjUiabinet  (to  the  left)  are  fragments  of  Portrait  Siatuesjof  Vestal 
^'virgins,  found  In  the  Atrium  Vestae  (p.  262),  all  of  whwft  have  the 
characteristic  coiffure  of  their  or^er.  The  best  is  theTOal%lf"g*^ 
figure  opposite  the  entrance.  -Va  cabinet  to  the  right  contains  a 
Sermafhrodite,  the  best  extant  ^ecimen  of  this  type,  found  in  the 
peristyle  of  an  ancient  mansion,  during  the  building  of  the  Teatro 
Costanzi  in  1879. 
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^Room  7.  On  the  walls  axe^Pcuntings  on  a  Bed  Qroundy  from  the 
aboye-inmilioned  Roman  house.  The  paintings  on  a  white  gronnd 
(eg.  B  6.  Adornment  of  Aphrodite,  and  B  4.  Genre  scenes)  recall 
the  severe  archaic  style  of  Greek  art  in  the  6th  cent  B.  0. ;  while 
the  central  painting  in  B,  4  (Education  of  Bacchus)  corresponds  with 
the  style  prevalen^when  the  house  was  built.  The  owner  of  the 
house,  unable  toJecure  ancient  originals,  seems  to  have  resorted  to 
copies  instead. i^n  the  centre  is  a  glass-case  containing  glass,  orna- 
mep^i  and  utensils  in  gold  and  amber,  etc.  — JpitihQ  left  is  — 
t^Boom  8.  Paintmgs  on  a  White  Ground ;^^  beautiful  female 
figure ~on  the  exit-wall  should  be  noticed.  -—  In  the  glass-case : 
bronze  helmet;  sistrum  and  leaden  playthings  from  the  temple  of 
Yenus  at  Terracina  (p.  446 ;  Roman  maidens  used  to  dedicate  their 
p^things  to  Venus  before  marriage).  Glass  vessels. 
y  -Room  9.  PainUngB  on  a  Red  Ground,  The  paintei^s  name 
SeieuESTis  scratched  on  the  piece  marked  D,  1  (on  the  second  green 
column,  counted  from  the  right).  On  the  exit-wall  is  an  excellent 
IrRomAn  portrait-head,  of  the  republican  period. 

I^oom  10.  Paintings  on  a  White  Ground  and  various  other  frag- 
m^nts.  in  the  middle,  a  seated  female  figure  in  black  marble.  — 
We  now  return  to  Room  7  and  turn  to  the  left  into  — 
w<lloom  11.  Paintings  on  a  White  Ground.  Greek  portrait  heads: 
T6~tll6  ttgh'Cf  Socrates ;  in  the  corner,  Hellenistic  poet  with  an  ivy- 
wreath;  in  the  corner  to  the  left,  fine  head  of  a  youth  in  the  style 
of  Sh^opas. 

V  Room  12.  Most  of  the  Mosaics  on  the  walls  come  from  a  Roman 
villa  near  Baccano  (p.  103):  mythological  scenes  and  figures  of 
Muses.  —  Busts  of  Roman  Emperors :  Nero,  Yespasian,  Caligula, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Garacalla  (a  youthful  likeness ;  not  Geta),  the  same 
in  later  life,  Sabina,  Olodius  Albinus,  Lucius  Yerus,  Gallienus,  An- 
toninus Pius. 

WRoom  13.  Hermas  of  charioteers.  Mosaic  representing  four  chario- 
ffer?  alHxed  in  the  colours  of  the  four  parties  (factiones)  of  the 
cirons.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  Statue  of  a  boy,  in  basalt. 
{(«'  Room  14.  Fragments  of  frescoes.  Above,  Wall  Paintings  found 
in  a  coIuifiTraTium  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  near  the  Porta  Magglore, 
with  scenes  from  the  stories  of  iEneas  and  Romulus,  injured  by  a 
fresh  coating  of  stuoeo  in  the  3rd  cent,  when  the  tomb  was  brought 
into  use  again,  -i^y  the  window  is  a  Marble  Vase,  with  scenes  in 
relief  from  the  Eleusmlaiyniysteries.  —  We  now  enter  a  corri- 
dor (16.)  contaJRJng.tllOtt^rgaam'e  found  in  the  Longobardic  necro- 
polis  at'Castel  Trosino  near  Ascoii  i:'ice'no'f7th  cent.),  consisting  of 
gold  ornaments,  weapons,  and  glass ;  also  sculptures  of  the  same 
period.  These  ornaments,  which  show  antique  patterns  and  motives 
treated  in  a  true  northern  taste,  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Ger- 
manic artistic  feeling  and  industry  were  rekindled  into  activity 
during  the  wanderings  of  the  Germanic  tribes  on  Italian  soiL  Similat 
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articles  found  at  Nocera  Umbra  (p>^12@^re  also  exhibited  here.  In 
the  N.  wing  of  this  corridor  are  twQ%URfl^ftyf*gcnntAininp[  p[old  coins 
(336-474  A.  D.),  found  in  a  sewer  in  the  Atrium  Vesta  (p.  !ZK), 
and  another  containing  a  treasure  of  830  English  Coins  buried  in  the 
Atrium  YestsB  in  the  reijp  of  Pope  Marinus  11.  (942-46)  and  dis- 
covered there  in  1893.  ^he  coins,  sent  to  Rome  as  'Peter's  Pence\ 
hear  the  stamps  of  Alfred  the  Great  (871-901),  Edward  I.  (901-24), 
Athelstane  (924-40),  and  Edmund  1.  (940-46).  —  We  now  return 
to  the  staircase  and  descend  to  the  — 

Ground  Floob.  We  pass  through  the  glass-door  and  enter  the 
Carthusian  VCoisUrSj  constructed  after  Michael  Angela's  designs.  We 
begin  with  the  West  Gobbidob.  The  numbers  (often  indistinct)  are 
painted  in  red  on  the  pedestals.  5.  Muse  seated  on  a  rock,  found 
in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine;  9.  Statuette  of  Diomede;  *23. 
Statue  of  Hera^  a  replica  of  a  statue  closely  allied  to  the  so-called 
Barberini  Juno  in  the  Vatican  (p.  362),  with  details  worked  entirely 
in  the  later  Roman  taste  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  a  masterpiece 
of  technical  skill  (found  in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine) ;  30.  Sta- 
tuette of  Nike,  in  the  severe  style  (wings  fastened  on);  31.  Statue 
of  a  supplicant  (hands  wrongly  restored ;  comp.  the  so-called  Pieta 
in  the  Vatican,  No.  352,  p.  354). 

>^OByH  OoBBiDOB.  Opening  off  this  corridor  are  a  number  of  the 
small  dWelbnfifs  (casette)  of  the  monks  (comp.  Plan,  p.  167),  in- 
teresting from  their  arrangements  to  secure  absolute  seclusion  from 
the  outer  world.  They  are  now  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  mu- 
seum (closed  on  Sun.).  —  Gasetta  A,  used  as  an  office,  contains  a 
Beatid.  figure  of  a  goddess,  from  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani. 

^a]l2g|^tta  B.  1st  Room.  3.  Altar  from  Ostia :  on  the  front  are 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Oupid;  on  the  back,  the  she-wolf  with  the  twins, 
shepherds,  and  the  Tiber;  on  the  sides,  Gupids  with  weapons  and  a 
war-chariot.  At  the  window:  ^Portrcut  Head  of  the  republican  era; 
late^oman  portrait-heads. 

>^£!aSA^ta  G  and  Gasetta  D.  Inscriptions  from  the  Sacred  Orove  of 
ike  Arval  Brotherhood  (p.  435),  relating  to  sacrifices,  games,  prayers, 
and  vows ,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Gordian  III.  (241 
A.D.).  These  inscriptions  are  of  great  historical  importance ,  as  the 
emperors  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  Rome  were  members  of 
the  brotherhood.  —  Gasetta  T>  also  contains  an  *Altar  from  Ostia 
(No.  7,  Room  I),  the  Tabula  Ligurum  Baebianorum  (R.  II),  a  large 
bronze  tablet  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Benevento,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  a  benevolent  institution  (alimenta)  for  poor  children, 
founded  by  Trajan  (comp.  p.  256);  and  monuments  illustrating  the 
cul^  of  Mithras  (Room  III). 

I^Q^a^tta  E.  1st  Room.  Fragments  of  Greek  and  Roman  reliefs ; 
6.  Roman  Sacrifice;  8.  Two  Greek  heroes.  In  front  of  the  window: 
*18.  Head  of  a  Woman;  20.  Votive  relief  of  Zeus ,  with  inscrip- 
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tion.  —  2nd  Room.  2,  Replica  of  the  Hennes  in  the  relief  of  Orpheos 
in  the  Villa  Albani  (p.  880);  5.  Fragment  with  the  figure  of  the  philo- 
sopher Anaxlmander  (inscription);  8.  Relief  of  three  women;  9. 
Prometheus  and  the  eagle;  11.  Statuette  of  a  satyr  looking  at  his 
tall.  —  3rd  Room.  Half  of  a  *  Female  Head  in  a  close  Teil,  with  por- 
traitpfeatures  (from  an  original  of  the  Hellenistic  period). 

yXasett^.  F.  Ist  Room.  3 ,  4.  Fragments  of  two  statues  of  a 
Satyr  placing  the  Flute;  7.  Torso  of  a  satyr  pouring  wine  ttom  a 
flask  (after  Praxiteles) ;  2.  Head  of  Penelope,  a  replica  of  the  head 
originally  belonging  to  the  figure  of  the  so-called  Penelope  (comp. 
p.  353) ;  Torso  of  the  Minotaur.  —  2nd  Room.  13.  Statue  of  Her- 
mes; 17.  Head  of  Dionysus  (the  holes  in  the  forehead  are  for  the 
insertion  of  short  horns);  18.  Head  of  a  youth  (Attic).  —  3rd  Room. 
ToMO  of  a  boy  (after  Polycletus). 

rFarther  on  in  ^}^eN.  nnrridnr;  37.  Fragment  of  a  relief  represent- 
ing theTalJaSeofthe  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (p.  266),  with 
Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia  in  the  pediment,  to  the  right,  and  the  she- 
wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  306).  Large 
Mosaic  of  a  Nile  Landscape,  found  on  the  Aventine. 

^lAfiT  CoBBiDOB.  In  the  centre  is  a  reconstruction  of  one  of  the 
wiflls  of  tiie  Ara  Pacts,  a  sanctuary  of  the  Goddess  of  Peace,  conse- 
crated by  Augustus  (9  B.C.),  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Palazzo  Fiano  in  the  Gorso  (p.  199).  Other  fragments  of  the  AraPacis 
may  be  seen  here  and  in  the  S.  Corridor  (p.  173) ;  at  the  Vatican 
(p.  336),  the  Villa  Medici  (p.  159),  the  Ufflzi  at  Florence,  and  the 
Louvre.  —  This  corridor  contains  also  several  interesting  sarcophagi; 
10.  Roman  portrait-head  of  the  Republican  period;  26.  So-called 
Brultis  (perhaps  Virgil) ;  Roman  colossal  statue  of  a  woman. 

South  gpBBiPOB.  Portrait  statue  of  a  Roman  jurist  (late  period), 
^e  next  door  (leftVleads  to  eight  small  rooms  (comp.  Plan, 
p.  167),  in  which  the^'Mngeo  Boncampagni,  the  collection  of  an- 
tiques formerly  in  the  vma  Ludovisi  (p.  163),  finds  temporary 
accommodation.  The  collection  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Ludovico 
Ludovisi,  a  nephew  of  Gregory  XV.  (1696-1632),  and  came  by  in- 
heritance to  the  princes  of  Piombino  (Bonoompagni-LudoTisi).  In 
1900  it  was  purchased  by  the  state  for  1,400,000  fr.  Some  of  the 
chief  works  (Gaul  and  his  wife;  Ore8ieg_and  Electral  were  probably 
used  as  adornments  for  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  (p.  ISS).  T^  earlier 
examples  have  been  restored  by,  Al.  Algardi.  —  Room  1.^7.  Marbie 
^ICKrdne  ' for  a  ColosidVlSlalue  of  Ven.us  (found  in  1887),  a  fine 
example  of  developed  archaic  art;  on  the  back,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  spectator,  is  shown  the  birth  of  the  goddess  from  the 
sea;  on  the  right  side  is  a  veiled  matron  holding  an  inoense-box,  and 
on  the  left  side  the  nude  figure  of  a  girl  playing  the  flute.  12.  Archaic 
draped  statue  of  a  woman;  33.  Archaic  Greek  Colossal  Head  of  a 
Goddess,  usually  called  Hera  (5th  cent.  B.  C);  it  perhaps  belonged  to 
the  acrolithic  statue  (i.e.  a  statue  in  which  the  nude  portions  were 
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in  marble  and  the  drapery  in  wood)  of  Aphrodite  from  the  temple 
on  Mount  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  which  was  transfep'ed  in  B.C.  181  to  the 
Roman  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (near  Jjjc  former  Villa  LudoYisi, 
p.  163).  46.  Hercules ;  62.  Theseus.  — JRoom  y.  (to  the  right  of 
Boom  1).  10.  Greek  Portrait-Head  (recently  identified  as  Aristotle) ; 
*37.  ^r^*  p#»fa'*tji  (after  Lysippus);  the  dreamy  and  pensile  pose 
of  the  goa  Is  "explained  by  the  presence  of^he  little  god  of  love ; 
the  group  is  imperfect  on  the  left  side.  — f^oom  HI.  69.  Hermes 
as  god  of  eloquence  (the  right  arm  is  fyritily  resioreo!  the  left  hand 
held  a  caduceus  or  herald's  wand),  -y  Room  iy.lW-3.  A  Gaul  and 
his  Wife,  a  colossal  group.  The  Gaul,  nara  pressed  by  the  foe,  Kas 
found  time  to  deal  his  wife  the  fatal  blow,  and  now  stabs  himself 
in  a  mortal  part  (the  right  arm  is  erroneously  restored  and  the  hand 
should  grasp  the  hilt  of  the  sword  from  the  other  side).  This  group 
probably  formed  the  centre  of  a  cycle  of  statues,  the  right  extremity 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Dying  Gaul  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
(p.  246) ,  and  of  which  the  bronze  originals  were  placed  on.  the 
Acropolis  of  Pergamum  in  hofiour  of  the  victory  of  Attains  I.  (241- 
197  B.C. ;  comp.  p.  lii).  ^^^f>-  ff^nA  of  n  Slleeping  Erirvas (so-called 
Medusa  Ludovisi).  —  Room  V  .i>Hj^.  .iuno  .Ltidovt jT,  the  most 
celebrated  head  of  Juno  known  and  c^itainly  one  or  the  most  beau- 
tiful. Goethe  wrote  that  *no  words  can  give  any  idea  of  it;  it  is 
like  a  poem  by  Homer'.  The  head  was  not  originally  intended  to 
be  exhibited  alone,  but  was  designed  for  a  colossal  statue.  The 
type  corresponds  to  the  i^al  elaborated  by  the  later  Attic  School  in 
the  4th  cent.  B.C.  6TrAihena  Parthenos,  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  faithful  copies  extant  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Phidias, 
executed,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  Antiochos  (or  Metiochos) 
of  Athens  (about  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  epoch).  The  statue 
has  been  freely  and  unskilfully  retouched  and  the  arms  erroneously 
restored  (the  outstretched  right  hand  held  a  goddess  of  victory,  and 
the  left  hand  rested  on  the  rim  of  the  shield).  31.  Oolossalbifst  of 
Pemeter.  —  W^retum  to  Boom  I.  fttui  ftn^ftr  Roott^  vr^n  the 
right  comer,  B*iifScUyr  pouring  Wine,  after  Praxiteles ;  instead  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  the  right  hand  should  hold  a  pitcher,  in  the  left 
should  b»a  drinking- vessel) ;  36.  Fine  torso  of  a  boy  (badly  restor- 
ed), -yftoom  VIL  So-called  Group  of  Orestes  and  Eleetra,  prob- 
ably from  a  tomb,  according  to  the  inscription  by  Menelaus, 
pupil  of  Stephanos,  of  the  school  of  Pasiteles  (1st  cent.  B.C. ;  comp. 
p.  liii).  — ykoom  VIII.  83.  Statue  of  Antoninus  Pius;  late  Roptan 
sculptures.  y^^ 

We  now  return  to  the  S.  Corridor.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  *Frag- 
men^of  a  relief  depicting  sacrificial  scenes,  from  the  enclosing  wall 
of  «e  Ara  Pads  (p.  172). 

In  the  ^BDEN  in  the  centre  is  a  collection  of  architectural  and 

ts,  including  numerous  boundary-stones  dating 
from  the  Tiber  regulation-works  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  other 
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-empeiors.  Round  the  fountain  in  the  middle  are  seven  colossal 
heads  of  animals  from  a  fountain  found  near  Trajan's  Forum.  The 
cypresses  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  bellb  Tbbmb  rPl.  I,  23^oppo8ite 
the  entrance  to  Banta  Maria  degliAngeli  fp.  lUTJ,  is  d^ountatn,  fed 
by  the  Aqua  Marcia  (p.  392),  which  sends  up  a  copious  and  lofty  jet 
especially-  conspicuous  at  night,  when  the  piazza  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. Surrounding  it  are  four  bronze  groups  of  naiads  and  sea- 
monsters,  by  M.  Rutelli  (1900).  —  To  the  N.  is  the  Qrax^d  HoUl, 
beyond  which,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Yenti  Settembre,  is  the  Fonta- 
none  delV  Acqua  FeUce  (p.  165). 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
(p.  167),  and  intersecting  the  ^exedra'  (p.  167)  of  the  ThermsB,  runs 
the  broad  Via  Nazionalb  (PI.  I,  27 ;  II,  24, 20),  begun  after  1870, 
now  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city,  and  during  the  season 
as  thronged  with  passengers  and  vehicles  as  the  Oorso  itself  (tram- 
ways, Nos.  2,  6,  &  9,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix).  —  On  the  right  the 
Via  Torino  leads  to  San  Bernardo  (p.  164). 

In  the  Via  Nazionale,  to  the  left,  stand  the  Hdtel  Quirinal  and 
(farther  on)  the  American  Episcopal  Church  of  8L  Patd^  a  Gothic 
structure  built  by  Street  in  1879,  with  chimes  and  a  mosaic  in  the 
apse  by  Sir  Edward  Bume- Jones.  —  The  most  important  intersecting 
thoroughfare  is  formed  by  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane  and  the  Via  AgoB- 
Hno  Depretis,  the  former  leading  on  the  right  to  the  Pal.  Barberini 
(p.  163),  the  latter  to  the  left  to  Santa  Maria  Maggibre  (p.  180). 

To  the  left  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Geneva, 
is  a  fountain  by  Dom.  Fontana,  formerly  in  the  Villa  Massimi.  — 
To  the  right  is  the  small  church  of  San  Vitalc,  founded  in  the  5th 
cent,  under  Innocent  V.,  on  a  site  considerably  lower  than  the  new 
street-level.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  handsome  bulld- 
og of  the  — 
T  •ealleriayazionale  d^Arte  Modema  (PI.  II,  24),  built  in  1880-83 
by""Pl«C6ntini~and^  mostly  arrangedlorexhibitions.  The  entrance  to 
the  *  Gallery  of  Modern  Art',  the  largest  existing  collection  of  Italian 
art  of  the  19th  cent. ,  is  to  the  left  in  the  vestibule  (adm. ,  see 
pp.  160,  151).  Director  Prof,  Jacovacci,  We  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  important  works. 

Gbound  Floob.  a  small  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  (below 
Room  1  of  the  Plan)  contains  Sculptuebs:  59.  Cfmcetti,  Innocence  j 
26.  Masini,  Fabiola;  43.  Ginotti,  Euclid  as  a  child j  29.  CeeiorU, 
Mother  and  child;  39.  BeUioMzi,  Sleeping  shepherd-boy  (all  these  in 
marble).  In  the  centre :  62.  CifarieUo^  Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalen,  a 
bronze  group.  —  We  now  ascend  the  staircase  to  the  — 

FiBST  Floob,  on  which  is  the  Piotubb  GALLBET(oomp.  Plan).  — 
Room  1.  Entrance- wall :  historical  pictures  and  oriental  scenes  by 
S,  UsHf  back-wall,  85.  Qamba^  Sea-piece;  (7.  Ferrari^  Gethsemane; 
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opposite,  206.  CUeri^  Ecce  Homo;  exit-wall,  Sketches  by  C.  MaHamL 
—  In  the  adjoining  Cabinbt  (2):  91.  Fodettij  Triumph  of  Yeniu, 
an  interesting  example  of  Italian  ait  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent- 
ury; 11.  Death-mask  of  Canova,  —  Boone  3  and  4.  Sketches,  car- 
toons, and  paintings  by  Bernardo  CelenUmo  (1835-63).  —  Booms  5 
and  6.  Interesting  series  (ehionologically  arranged)  of  sketches  by 
the  Neapolitan  Filippo  Palisxi  (b.  1813).  —  Boom  7.  65.  Taruffini, 
Victim  of  the  Nile ;  Sciuii^  Temple  of  Venns ;  Muzioli,  Temple  of 
Bacchus ;  MortUi^  Last  rites;  5.  PoZtsti,  Forest  of  Fontaineblean.  — 
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Booms  8  and  9:  223.  Carlandi,  Sunset;  197.  Bazzani,  Trajan's 
Column;  178.  VannuteUi,  Juliet's  funeral.  —  Booms  10  und  11: 
Watercolours  by  Faustini  and  sketches  in  oil  by  Barahino;  217. 
Co8tantmi,  Village-school.  —  Coreidob:  •79.  Micheiii,  Shepherdess. 
—  Boom  12:  14.  Michettiy  The  Vow  (scene  in  a  church  in  the 
Abruzzi);  *71.  Nono,  Befugium  Peccatorum ;  opposite,  105.  Fav- 
rettOj  Loggetta  at  Venice.  —  Boom  13:  Bazzani,  Water-colours  and 
drawings  of  the  House  of  the  Vettii  at  Pompeii. 

We  now  return  to  B.  8  and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  Gallbby 
(14),  which  contains  sculptures,  paintings,  and  engravings.    The 
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gt&iicase  (PL  16)  in  front  descends  to  the  La&ob  Soui<i>Tu&ii  Boom 
(below  PI.  18):  6.  Maeeagrumi,  Boy  entering  a  bath  (bronze);  20. 
Norfinij  Scene  in  an  inundation  j  *Ximene8,  Resurrection  j  *76.  Vela, 
Victims  of  labour  (bronze  relief);  68.  M.  RuteUiy  The  Wrathful 
(from  Dante's  inferno*;  bronze);  74.  Rosa,  Diana  (unfinished); 
Parlatore,  The  Plebeian ;  Ercole  Roaa,  Plaster-cast  of  the  base  of 
the  Victor  Emanuel  Monument  at  Milan. 

We  again  ascend  the  staircase  and  turn  to  the  left  into  Rooms  16 
and  17:  Ricci,  Sketches;  Ferrari,  Female  portrait,  ReTerie;  Menteai, 
Fame  (triptych).  —  Room  18:  176.  LoiaconOy  Gulf;  *40.  Calderini, 
Winter;  Segantini,  Cattle  in  the  mountains.  —  Room  19:  9.  Cal-^ 
derini,  Autumn;  195.  8<i88i,  Monte  Rosa;  VizMotto-Alberti,  Peasant- 
girl;  64.  Casielli^  Kingdom  of  Pan;  104.  De  Uarlino,  Ironclad  'L^- 
panto'.  In  the  middle,  34.  Ximenes,  The  eleven  scholars  (from  *I1 
Cuore',  by  De  Amicis).  —  Room  20:  115.  Postiglione^  Pier  Damiano 
and  Countess  Adelaide  of  Susa ;  237.  Sciuti,  £oman  matrons  offer- 
ing their  jewels  for  the  public  service;  *82.  Simi^  Rural  Graces 
(inspired  by  Botticelirs  *Spring',  at  Florence). —  Room  21:  Ccibianca^ 
Early  morning  in  Venice,  Winter  in  the  Ciociaria ;  67-69.  De  Nittis, 
Races  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  —  Room  22.  Sartorio,  Medusa, 
Diana  of  Ephesus  (unfinished) ;  Biondi,  Roman  saturnalia,  colossal 
bronze  group. 

The  flight  of  steps  at  the  side  of  the  Galleria  and  the  Via  Milano, 
the  next  side-street  on  the  right,  both  lead  to  the  Quirinai  (p.  178). 

Farth^^n  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  to  the  right,  is  the  S.  entrance 
to  therTunriel  (380  yds.  long,  16  yds.  wide),  completed  in  1902, 
which  passes  under  the  Quirinai,  affording  direct  communication 
between  the  Via  Nazionale  and  th^^J^zza  del  Popolo  (tramway, 
see  p.  160).  At  thaXiorner  rises  the  Palazso  Buffer,  —  To  the  left 
are  the  handsome^anca  dVtaKa,  built  in  18ttj;^U4"\)y  Gaet.  Koch, 
and,  farther  on, the  higli-lying  gardens  of  JheWilla  Aldobrandini, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  del  QuirinaW (^g,  179;  W  Ml« 
right)  the  Via  Nazionale  expands  into  the  triangular  Piazza  Mao* 
NANAFOLi  (PI.  II,  20),  in  the  middle  of  which,  within  a  railing,  is 
a  fragment  of  the  Servian  Wall  (p.  166).  Another  fragment,  with 
a  well-preserved  small  gateway,  has  been  built  into  the  PaU  Anto- 
nelli,  on  the  right  (No.  158;  staircase  on  the  right  of  the  court).  — 
To  the  S.,  behind  the  17th  cent,  church  of  Santa  Caterina  di  Siena, 
rises  the  Torre  deUe  Milizie ,  erected  about  1200  by  the  sons  of 
Petrus  Alexius,  also  called  Torre  di  Nerone,  because  Nero  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  Rome  from 
the  top  (comp.  p.  212).  —  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  little  piazza,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Via  Panisperna,  is  the  church  of  Santi  Domenieo 
e  Sisto^  with  its  lofty  flight  of  steps,  built  by  Vincenzo  della  Greca 
aBoutl640. 

The  ViO'  Panisperna  leads  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (comp.  p.  172).     In- 
tbis  street,  to  the  left,  is  Sant'  Agata  in  Subura  (PI.  II,  23)  or  dei  QoUr 
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fhe  ancient  church  of  the  Arian  Goths,  rehuilt  In  1633,  and  now  possessing 
12  granite  colnmns  only  of  the  original  edifice.  It  belongs  to  a  seminary 
for  Irish  priests,  and  contains  the  Monument  of  Daniel  O^Connell  (1775-1847; 
who  bequeathed  his  heart  to  this  church),  with  a  relief  by  Benzoni, 
erected  m  1866.  The  tomb  of  John  Ldscaris^  author  of  the  first  modem 
Greek  grammar  (d.  1535),  is  also  in  this  church.  —  Farther  on  is  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna  (p.  180). 

The  Via  Nazlonale  now  descends  the  slopes  of  the  Quirinal 
(95  ft.)  in  a  wide  curve.  The  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  descends 
to  Trajan's  Fonim  (p.  274).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  Is  a  mediaeyal 
tower  of  the  Colonna,  with  Immnred  fragments  from  the  Forum  of 
Trfi^axi.  At  the  next  comer,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Waldensian 
Church,  and  to  the  right  the  Teatro  Drammatico  NcniontUe,  The 
cross-street  diverging  at  this  point  to  the  right  (N.)  is  the  Via  Pi- 
lotta  (pp.  162,  210),  which  skirts  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Colonna 
(p.  210),  crosses  the  small  ^azza  Pilotta,  with  the  picturesque  and 
unsymmetrical  Pftl.  M'^U-Pgfiq^au^u  by  Mattia  de'  Rossi  (1644), 
and  leads  to  the  Fontana  di  Trevi  (p.  161). 

The  Yla  Nazlonale  passes  the  S.  facade  of  the  Pal.  Colonna  and 
then  skirts  the  S.  end  of  the  long  Piazza  dl  Santl  Apostoli  (p.  210) 
to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  (p.  201). 


From  the  Quattro  Fontane  (p.  164)  the  Via  del  Quibinalb 
(PI.  n,  24,  21)  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale.  To 
the  ri^ht  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale  are  buildings  connected  with  the 
royal  palace,  known  as  the  Manica  Lunga;  to  the  left  the  church  of 
Sant'  Andbea  Aii  Quirinale,  elliptical  in  ground-plan,  tuilt  by 
Bermni  in  1678  and  richly  decorated.  Farther  on  is  a  small  public 
garden,  with  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Carlo  AlbertOj  father  of 
Victor  Emanuel  H,,  by  Romanelli  (1900). 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  right,  lies  the  royal  palace,  the 
chief  facade  of  which  is  in  the  Piazza  del  Quibinalb  (PI.  II,  21). 
In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  are  a  Fountain  with  an  antique  granite 
basin,  erected  In  1818  and  fed  by  the  Acqua  Felice ;  an  Obelisk^ 
48  ft.  high,  removed  hither  from  the  mfugoleum  of  Augustus  (p.  198) 
in  1787;  and  the  two  colossal  marble^^BorsflJIana^erfli  These  ad- 
mirable groups,  16*/2  ft'  high,  are  wortrT^f  the  Imperial  age,  and 
once  stood  in  front  of  the  Thermae  of  Constantine,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  the  Palazzo  Rospigllosi  (p.  178)  and  other  edifices  have  been 
erected.  They  have  never  been  buried  nor  concealed  from  view, 
and  for  centuries  the  piazza  derived  its  name  from  them  (^Monte 
Oavallo').  The  inscriptions  on  the  pedestals.  Opus  Phidiae  and  Oj>u8 
PraxiteliSj  were  probably  first  added  in  a  restoration  of  the  ThermaB 
about  460  A.D.,  though  in  their  present  form  they  date  only  ftom 
the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  In  the  middle  ages  these  were  supposed  to 
be  the  names  of  two  philosophers,  who,  having  divined  the  thoughts 
of  Tiberius,  were  honoured  by  the  erection  of  these  monuments  in 
recognition  of  their  wisdom. 
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The  piazza  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  to  the  W.,  with 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  hackgronnd.  The  Via  deUa  Dataria, 
reached  hy  descending  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
piazza,  is  continued  to  the  N.W.  by  the  Via  San  Vincenzo  to  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi  (p.  161),  and  to  the  W.  by  the  Via  dell*  UmiltJi  to 
the  Corso,  near  the  Palazzo  Sciarra  (p.  200). 

Krhe  Begio  PalcaHO  del  ftnirinalefPl.  II,  21}  was  begun  in  1574 
under  Gregory  Xlil.  and  largely  added  to  under  subsequent  popes, 
who  frequently  occupied  it  in  summer  on  account  of  its  lofty  and 
healthful  situation.  The  original  architect  was  Flaminio  Ponzio, 
among  whose  successors  were  Dom.  Fontana  y  JSemtnt,  and  Ferd, 
Fuga.    Since  1870  the  palace  has  been  the  residence  of  the  king  of 

Italy,  and  during  his  presence  a  small  part  only  is  shown  to  the  public. 

Penuessi  and  admission,  see  pp.  150,  151.  —  Visitors  show  their  per- 
messi  to  the  porter  and  ascend  the  wide  staircase  to  the  left  at  the  end 
of  the  yestihule.  A  fine  fresco  by  Melotzo  da  ForU  has  been  built  into 
the  wall  on  the  landing,  representing  Christ  in  a  elond  of  angels  (formerly 
in  the  church  of  Santi  Apostoli,  p.  210).  —  At  the  top  of  the  staircase 
we.  write  our  names  in  a  book,  and  obtain  an  escort  (no  fee).  Adjacent 
to  the  Sala  Rkgia,  with  frescoes  by  Lar^raneo  and  Saraeeni^  is  the  Gap- 
PELLA  Paolima.  erected  by  Carlo  Madema^  and  decorated  with  gilded  stucco- 
work  and  copies  in  grisaille  of  Baphaers  Apostles  in  Santi  Vinceneo  ed 
Anastasio  alle  Tre  Fontane  (p.  899)  and  with  tapestry  of  the  18th  century. 
The  chapel  contains  a  large  number  of  wreaths  and  addresses  sent  by  Italians 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.*s  death.  — 
To  the  right  lies  a  suite  of  Drawino  Booms  and  Becsptiom  Bogus,  adorned 
with  pictures  and  tapestry,  chiefly  modern.  The  reception-room «ia(f  the 
ambassadors,  beyond  the  throne-room,  contains  several  portrait  Of  sov- 
ereigns and  princes.  In  the  10th  room,  mosaics  on  the  floor  from  Hadrian's 
Villa  (quite  concealed  by  the  carpet).  In  the  14th,  a  fine  ceiling-painting 
by  Overheek  (1859),  to  commemorate  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  in  1848:  Christ 
eluding  the  Jews  who  endeavoured  to  cast  him  over  a  precipice  (Luke  iv. 
28,  29).  In  the  16th,  views  from  the  Vatican.  —  Towards  the  garden  are 
the  BoYAL  Guest  Chambebs.  The  frieze  of  the  former  audience-chamber 
here  is  a  cast  of  Thorvaldsen's  Triumphal  Procession  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  ordered  by  Kapoleon  I.  for  this  saloon.  After  1816  the  original  was 
removed  to  the  Villa  Sommariva,  now  Garlotta,  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  In 
the  small  Cappella  deir  Annun^iata  is  an  Annunciation,  an  altar-piece  by 
Outdo  Reni. 

The  Garden,  which  is  not  shown,  was  tastefully  laid  out  by  (7.  Maderna. 

The  £.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  is  occupied  by  the  Gonsulta, 
a  palace  built  by  Fuga  for  the  tribunal  charged  with  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  Papal  States;  it  is  now  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  —  Opposite,  Via  del  Quirinale  16,  is  the  garden  of  the  Pal. 
Colonna  (p.  212). 

Immediately  to  the  left  in  the  continuation  of  the  Via  del  Quiri- 
nale is  the  Palazzo  BoBpigliow  (PI.  II,  21),  or  Pal.  Bospigliosi" 
Pallavicinij  erected  in  1603  by  Vard.  Scipio  Borghese^  nephew  of 
Paul  v.,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Thermae  of  Constantino  (p.  177),  It 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  princes  Rospigllosl,  and  now 
belongs  partly  to  the  princes  Pallayicini,  who  also  own  the  art  treae- 
ures.  The  palace  (adm.  on  special  introduction  only)  contains  a 
beautiful  Claude  Lorrain  (Temple  of  Venus),  etc.,  but  the  chiel 
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treasures  of  art  (Galleria  PallaTioini)  are  preserved  in  an  adjoin- 
ing building,  the  Casino  Robpigliosi  (adm.,  see  pp.  150,  151; 

25-50  c).  ^ ""^ 

We  enter  tlie  court  by  a  gate,  pas8  througli  the  door  marked  *  Galleria* 
immediately  to  tlie  left,  and  ascend  the  steps.  Along  the  external  wall 
of  the  Casino  are  placed  ancient  sarcophagus-reliefs  (Emperor  hunting, 
Procession  of  Bacchus,  Bape  of  Proserpine,  etc.)*  —  By  the  door  to  the 
right  we  enter  the  — 

_PaiNCiPAL  Hal^  **Ceiling-T^aintirtg  by  Outdo  Jteni:  Aurora  strewing 
flowers  bSKlfd  Uie  liliariot  ot  the  god  or  in^  BUfl,  Will)  is  surrounded  by 
d^i^cj^g  Horae.  the  master^  finest  work.  The  colouring  deserves  special 
notice.  I'ne  sirbngesi  liglii  m  tnrown  upon  the  figure  of  Apollo,  whose 
hair  and  flesh  are  of  golden  hue.  Of  a  corresponding  tint  are  the  ydlowish- 
red  robes  of  the  nymph  nearest  to  Apollo.  The  colours  are  then  gradually 
shaded  off  from  blue  to  white,  and  from  green  to  white,  while  the  dun- 
coloured  horses  accord  with  the  clouds  (p.  Ixxiv).  On  the  table  opposite 
the  entrance  is  a  mirror,  in  which  the  painting  may  be  conveniently  in- 
spected. —  On  the  frieze,  landscapes  by  Paul  Brily  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
room,  Triumph  of  Fama  and  Cupid  (from  Petrarch),  by  Tempesta.  Left 
wall :  4.  BtmoM  da  Pesaro,  Holy  Family ;  6.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci^ 
St.  John.  Back-wall:  14.  Three  antique  mural  paintings;  21.  Titian (y\ 
Vanity.  —  Right  wall:  27.  Van  Dyek^  Portrait?  Statue  of  Athena  Tritogeneia. 
Boom  on  thb  Bioht.  Opposite  the  entrance,  43.  DomenichinOy  Fall  of 
man.  Left  wall :  *36.  Lorento  Lotto,  Triumph  of  Chastity.  Bight  wall : 
51.  lUbera  (?),  St.  Bartholomew  \  52.  Luea  Signorelli,  Holy  Family.  Entrance- 
wall  :  55.  L.  Carracci  (?),  Samson.  —  Booh  to  thb  Left.  Entrance-wall : 
(right)  100.  Guido  Rent,  Andromeda;  98.  IT.  PouMin.  Putto;  99.  Portrait  of 
N.  Poussin,  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  Louvre^  101.  Three  small  antique 
Wall  Paintings  of  putti  (two  not  numbered);  no  number,  Victoria,  frag- 
ment of  an  antique  Stucco  Ornament.  Oa  this  wall  (94-96,  102-104)  and  the 
two  following  (60  on  the  left  wall;  opposite,  67-69,  73-75):  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  pictures  by  Ripens. '  studiOTeplicas  of  the  paintings  executed  by 
him  in  1603  for  Madrid.  Wall  opposite  the  entrance:  70.  Domenichino, 
Triumph  of  David.    Bight  wall:  S2.  Palma  Oiovane,  Adam  and  Eve. 

Farther  on  In  the  Via  del  Qairlnale,  to  the  right.  Is  the  church 
of  San  Silyestbo  al  Quibinalb  (PI.  II,  21),  erected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  Dome  four  oval  frescoes  by  Domenichino :  David  dancing  before 
the  Ark,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Judith,  Esther  and  Ahasuerus. 
In  the  2nd  Chapel  to  tiie  left,  two  landscapes  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio 
and  his  assistaait  Maturino :  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  and  Christ  appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  Via  del  Quirinale  ends  at  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  176). 

d.  ]Prom  the  Via  Nazionale  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and 

San  Lorenzo  fnori  le  Hura  or  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

From  the  intersection  (p.  174)  of  the  Via  Nazionale  and  the 
Via  Quattro  Fontane,  the  S.E.  continuation  of  the  latter,  the  Via 
AoosTiNO  Defbbtis  (PI.  I,  II,  24),  leads  directly  to  the  choir  of 
8anta  Maria  Maggiore.  We  turn  to  the  right  before  reaching  the 
sloping  piazza  in  front  of  the  latter,  enter  the  Via  Urbana,  and  after 
a  few  paces  reach  — 

Santa  Pndenziana  (PI.  U,  27;  open  till  9,  Sun.  tUl  10  a.m.; 
cnstoarah"  V{a  Urbaiia  161,  to  he  found  from  1  to  4),  traditionally 
the  oldest  church  in  Rome^  erected  on  the  spot  where  St.  Pudens 
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(2nd  Timothy,  lY,  21)  and  his  danghters  Praxedis  and  Pndentiana, 
wha  entertained  St.  Peter,  are  said  to  haye  lived.  The  church, 
restored  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Pope  Sirloins  (384-398),  has  been 
frequently  altered,  especially  in  1588,  and  has  recently  been  mod- 
ernised in  Tery  bad  taste.  In  the  facade,  adorned  with  modern 
mosaics  (St.  Peter  with  SS.  Pudens  and  Pndentiana;  on  the  left 
Pius  I.,  on  the  right  Gregory  VII.),  is  an  ancient  portal  borne  by 
columns,  which  also  has  been  restored.  Pleasing  campanile  of  the 
9th  century. 

iMTKBioR.  The  nave  and  alBles  are  of  nneqnal  length.  In  the  pillars 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  ancient  marble  eolmnns  which  originally  supported 
the  clerestory.  The  ^Mosaics  in  the  Tiubunx  (390  A.D.),  Christ  with  the 
Apostles,  and  St.  Praxedis  and  St.  Pndentiana,  with  a  rich  architectural 
background,  and  above,  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  on  each  side  of  the 
cross,  are  among  the  finest  in  Rome  (p.  Ix;  several  of  those  on  the  right  are 
modern).  The  Dohb  above  the  high-altar  was  painted  by  PomaraiMio.  The 
AiSLBS  contain  remains  of  an  ancient  mosaic  pavement.  At  the  extremity 
of  tiie  left  aisle  is  an  altar  with  relics  of  the  table  at  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  first  to  have  read  mass.  Above  it  Christ  and  Peter,  a  group  in  marble 
by  Giov,  Batt.  delta  Porta. 

Below  the  church  are  ancient  vaults  in  a  good  style  of  architecture, 
with  some  mosaic -pavement  and  a  small  fresco,  which  the  custodian 
shows  if  desired. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Viminal ,  not  far  off,  stands  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna  (PI.  U,  24),  on  the  spot  where  St.  Lawrence  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  an  old  edifice,  but  frequently  restored. 
The  convent  formerly  connected  with  this  church  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Reale  Istituio  Chimioo.  —  Hence  to  the  Via  Nazionale,  see  p.  177. 


«_* 


In  the  Piazza  dbll*  Esquilino  (PI.  II,  27),  the  square  in  front 
of  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  stands  one  of  the  two  Obelisks^ 
48  ft.  in  height,  which  formerly  rose  in  front  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus  (the  other  is  on  the  Quirinal,  p.  177).  It  was  erected 
here  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587.  —  The  piazza  is  intersected  by  the 
broad  Via  Cavour  (p.  188). 

The  facade  of  the  church  overlooks  the  Piazza  Santa  Maeia 
Maqgiobe,  embellished  with  a  handsome  Column  from  the  basilica 
of  Constantlne,  16  ft.  in  circumference,  and  46  ft.  in  height,  placed 
here  and  crowned  with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Virgin  by  Paul  V. 

**  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  27),  also  named  Basilica  Li~ 
beriana^  or  Sancta  Maria  ad  Nivea,  or  Saneta  Maria  ad  Praesepe^  from 
the  manger  which  it  contains,  is  the  largest  of  the  eighty  churches 
in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  one  of  the  five  patriarchal 
churches  (p.  xxxv),  and  has  a  special  *jubilee  entrance'.  According 
to  a  legend  which  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  13th  cent., 
the  Virgin  appeared  simultaneously  in  352  A.  P.  to  the  devout  Roman 
patrician  Johannes  and  to  Pope  Liberius  in  their  dreams,  command- 
ing them  to  erect  a  church  to  her  on  the  spot  where  they  should  find 
snow  on  the  following  morning  (5th  Aug.).  The  Basilica  Liberiana, 
which  they  are  said  to  have  built,  was  re-erected  by  Sixtus  III. 
(432-40),  who  named  the  church  Sancta  MaHa  Mater  Dd,  shortly 
after  the  Council  of  Bphesus  had  sanctioned  this  appellation  of  the 
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Virgin  (431).  Of  tliis  edifice  tlie  nave  with  its  ancient  marble  col- 
umns and  mosaics  is  still  preserved.  In  the  12tli  cent,  the  church 
was  farther  altered  in  the  medisBval  style.  Eugene  III.  added  a 
new  porch,  Nicholas  IT.  a  new  tribune  adorned  with  mosaics,  and 
Gregory  XI.  gave  the  campanile  its  present  form  and  its  pointed 
roof.  About  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  began  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  when  the  irregularities  of  the  medisval  ad- 
ditions were  removed,  and  symmetrical  straight  lines  were  formed 
by  the  erection  of  accessory  buildings  and  masking  walls.  The  two 
large  side^chapels,  covered  with  domes,  were  added  by  Sixtus  Y. 
in  1586  and  Paul  V.  in  1611.  The  exterior  of  the  tribtme  was 
remodelled  to  its  present  form  by  Clement  X.,  and  the  final  resto- 
ration was  entrusted  by  Benedict  XIY.  to  Fuga, 

The  FoQode  was  designed  by  Fuga  in  1743 ;  the  porch  has  a  log- 
gia above  it,  which  opens  in  three  arches.  The  five  portals  in  this 
porch  correspond  with  four  entrances  to  the  church  (the  last  of 
which  on  the  left,  the  Porta  Santa,  is  now  built  up)  and  a  blind 
door.  To  the  right  is  a  statue  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain.  The  loggia 
(^staircase  to  the  left  in  the  vestibule ;  one  of  the  vergers  opens  the 
door)  contains  mosaics  from  an  earlier  facade,  executed  about  1300 
by  Oaddo  Oaddi  (?)  and  Philippus  Busuti^  restored  in  1825. 

Above,  in  the  centre,  Cbrist  enthroned,  on  the  left  the  Virgin,  SS. 
Paul,  John,  and  James  \  on  the  right  SS.  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  and  John 
the  Baptist.  Below,  on  the  left,  the  vision  of  Pope  Liberius  and  the 
Patrician  Johannes  \  on  the  right,  the  meeting  of  the  two,  and  the  tracing 
of  the  site  of  the  chnrch  on  the  snow. 

The  Interior,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  III.,  93  yds.  long 
and  19  yds.  wide,  and  subsequently  enlarged,  produces  a  rich  and  impos- 


ing eflfect.  Tl^a  p^yemflnt  t^f  the  ISavb  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
12th  cent,  (p.  Ixii)  and  the  iian(l/*ft™<^  ftftilffyp:  prAfi0ntP<^  by  Alexander  VI., 
Vks  hitherto  been  ascribed  16  Ihul,  aa  hJo^IbMo;  it  is  richly  gilded  with 
the  first  goldbi'Ougfil  fl'Um  Aimsi'Iua.  TIIB  affllBTrave,  adorned  with  mosaic, 
is  supporl^Td'  by  4U  lUJlic  UUiliUilU,"^  in  Hymettian  marble  and  4  in  granite, 
above  which,  and  on  the  chancel  arch,  are  '^ Mosaic*  of  the  time  of  Sixtus  III., 
still  antique  in  spirit  and  interesting  in  subject  (p.  Ixiii;  good  light  early 
in  the  morning).  Those  on  the  arch  apparently  refer  to  Mary  as  the  Mother 
of  Ood}  Annunciation,  Infancy  of  Christ,  Slaughter  of  the  fnno cents,  etc.} 
left  wall,  history  of  Abraham  and  Jacob:  right  wall,  Moses  and  Joshua 
(a  few  of  the  pictures  were  restored  in  lo25).  —  In  front  of  the  chancel 
arch  is  the  High  AltOTy  consisting  of  an  ancient  basin  of  porphyry,  said  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  the  Patrician  Johannes,  and  containing  the  remains 
of  St.  Matthew  and  other  relics  -,  the  canopy  is  borne  by  four  columns  of 
porphyry.  Below  the  high-altar  is  the  richly  decorated  C(»kfutioM  di  San 
MatteOj  in  which  are  preserved  five  boards  from  the  ^Santa  GuUa'  or  *Cradle 
of  the  Infant  GhrisV.  Between  the  flights  of  steps  desceading  to  the  Con-- 
fessio  is  a  Kneeling  Statue  of  Pius  IX. ^  by  Jacometti.  —  In  the  apse  of  the 
Tbibunb  are  ^Mosaics  by  Jacobus  Torriti  (1295) :  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
with  saints,  near  whom  are  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  and  Card.  Jac.  Colonna 
(comp.  p.  Ixiv).  The  four  reliefs  by  Mino  da  Fiesok  were  executed  in 
1463-64.  at  the  expense  of  Card.  d'Estouteville,  for  the  ciborium  over  the 
high-altar.  The  subjects  are  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Assumption  (with  portrait  of  the  cardinal  to  the  right),  and  the  Foundation 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

,  At  the  beginning  of  the  nave  are  the  tombs  of  Nicholas  IV.  (d.  1292) 
on  the  left,  and  Clement  IX.  (d.  1669)  on  the  right,  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
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Clement  X.  respectiyely.    Bioht  Ahm;  First  chapelt  BofOMUni  ^th  ^wa 
a^pfliftnt  fftnt  of  porphyry.    Adjacent,  to  tne  rignt,  is  tiie  Baerisif,  with  ah 
altar  of  the  scliooi  of  Andrea  Bregno  and  further  portions  of  the  ciboriaxn 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole  (see  p.  181).  —  A  pillar  in  the  open  space  to  the  left 
of  the  baptistery  commemorates  the  conversion  to  Roman  Gatholieirai  of 
Henri  lY  of  France.    Farther  on  is  the  Cappella  del  CrociAsso  with  10 
columns  of  porphyry.  —  In  the  Right  Tbamsbpt  is  the  sumptuous  Biztine 
Ohapel,  constructed  by  Dom,  Fontana  under  Sixtus  V.,  and  gorgeously  re- 
stored; in  the  niche  on  the  left,  an  altar-piece  (St.  Jerome)  by  Bibera;  on 
the  right,  occupying  the  whole  wall,  the  monument  of  Sixtus  V.,  with  a 
statue  of  the  pope  by  Valsoldo;  on  the  left,  monument  of  Pius  Y.  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Sarzana.    Over  the  altar,  a  canopy  in  gilded  bronse  represents 
angels  bearing  the  chapel;  in  the  'Gonfessio*  under  the  staircase  a  statue 
of  San  Oaetano,  by  Bemini^  and  by  the  altar  a  group  of  the  Holy  Family, 
by  Cecehino  da  Pietrasanta  (1480).   —  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle,  the 
Gothic  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (Gunsalvus,  d.  1299),  by  Johanna  Cotnuu, 
Left  Aislk.    Tomb  of  De  Levis,  composed  of  two  monuments,  by  a 
pupil  of  Andrea  Bregno.  Ist  Chapel  (of  the  Cesi) :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine, 
altar-piece  by  Oirol.  da  Sermoneta;  on  the  right  and  left  two  recumbent 
bronze  statues  to  the  memory  of  cardinals  of  the  family.   2nd  Chapel  (of  the 
Pallavicini-Sforsa),  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Mich.  Angelo :  Assumption 
of  Mary,  altar-piece  by  Sermoneta.  —  In  the  Lkft  Transept,  opposite  the 
Sixtine  Chapel,  is  the  Boxifhese  Ohapel,  constructed  by  Flaminio  Ponzio  in 
1611,  and  also  covered  with  a  dome.    Over  the  altar,  which  is  gorgeously 
decorated  with  lapis  lasuli  and  agate,  is  an  ancient  and  miraculous  picture 
of  the  Virgin  (almost  black),  painted  according  to  tradition  by  St.  Luke, 
which  was  carried  by  Gregory  I.  as  early  as  590  in  solemn  procession  through 
the  city.    The  frescoes  in  the  large  arches  are  by  Quido  Reni^  Lanfranco^ 
Oigoli,  etc.    The  monuments  of  the  Popes  [(1.)  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese, 
d.  1621)  and  (r.)  Clement  VIU.   (Aldobrandini,  d.  1606)  are  by  pupils  of 
Bernini.    The  crypt  contains  tombs  of  the  Borgheu  family. 

For  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sania  Prassede^  see  p.  187. 

To  the  S.E.  and  S.  from  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Magglore  ran 
two  important  thoroughfares :  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto  (p.  183) »  oh 
the  left,  and  the  Via  Merulana  (PI.  II,  26, 28),  on  the  right,  leading 
to  the  Lateran  (p.  302;  tramway  No.  11  in  the  Appendix). 

In  the  Via  Merulana  the  so-called  Auditorio  di  Meoenate  (PI.  U,  29), 
a  building  in  *opus  reticulatum',  was  discovered  in  187A.  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  paintings,  which  are  now  almost  obliterated.  Outside  the  B. 
and  E.  walls  are  seen  fragments  of  the  Servian  Wall  (p.  xxz).  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Gardens  of  Usecenas,  which  lay  between  the 
Servian  Wall  and  the  cemetery  of  paupers  and  slaves  (remains  of  its 
'puticuli'  or  well-graves  found  near  the  Via  l^apoleone  Terzo),  extended 
to  this  point.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  building  was  not  a  lecture- 
hall,  but  more  probably  a  greenhouse.  The  antiquities  it  contains,  mainly 
from  the  Esquiline,  are  of  little  general  interest.  Adm.  on  Thurs.,  9-11 
and  2-5. 

Opposite  is  the  large  Palazzo  Field-BraBcaccio  (PI.  II,  26),  built  in 
1892-96.  Its  extensive  garden  embraces  the  area  of  most  of  Trajan*s 
Thermae  (comp.  p.  188).  —  Hence  to  San  Hartino  ai  Uonti,  see  p.  188. 

We  follow  the  Via  Gablo  Albbbto.  On  the  left  is  the  church 
of  Sant*  Antonio  AbbaUj  now  a  hospital,  with  a  portal  of  1269.  Sant' 
Antonio  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  domestic  animals. 

The  Via  San  Vito,  a  cross-street  to  the  right,  leads  from'the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  past  the  church  of  Sanli  Vito  e  Modesto^  with  an  altar- 
piece  (fresco)  by  Antoniazzo  Romano  (1483),  to  the  simple  Areh  of 
Oallienua  (PI.  U,  29).    This  honorary  arch  was  erected  in  262  by  a 
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certain  M.  Auielius  Yictoi  ^  in  honour  of  the  Emp.  Galllenus ,  'on 
acconnt  of  his  bravery,  surpassed  only  by  his  piety*.  Farther  on  in  the 
Yia  San  Yito  is  the  Gothic  church  of  8ant  Alfomo  de'  Liguori^  built 
by  a  Mr.  Douglas  in  1855.  St.  Alphonso  (1696-1787)  was  the  author 
of  the  'Theologia  Moralis'  and  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Redemp- 
torists.  Beyond  the  Yia  Merulana  are  the  churches  of  Santa  Prassede 
and  San  Martino  ai  Monti  (pp.  187,  188). 

The  Yia  Mazzini  and  Yia  Rattazzi  lead  to  the  left  from  the  Yia 
Carlo  Alberto  to  the  Piazza  Manfredo  Fantl  (PI.  II,  30),  adorned 
with  gardens.  A  fragment  of  the  wall  of  Servius  is  preserved  in  this 
piazza  (comp.  p.  166). 

The  Yia  Carlo  Alberto  ends  at  the  large  Piazza  Yittobio  Ema- 
NiTELB  (PI.  II,  29),  which  also  is  laid  out  in  attractive  gardens. 
Here,  on  the  left,  are  considerable  remains  of  a  water-tower  of  the 
Aqua  Jtdia,  in  the  niches  of  which  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Marius 
(p.  237)  stood  until  1590.  The  name  Trofei  di  Mario  has  been  com- 
monly but  groundlessly  in  use  since  the  15th  century.  On  the 
adjoining  walk  (to  the  left)  is  the  so-called  Porta  Magica  of  the 
former  Yilla  Palombara.  The  cabalistic  characters  on  the  outside 
contain  a  formula  for  making  gold,  communicated  in  1680  by  a 
stranger  to  the  Marchese  M.  Palombaro,  who,  however,  was  unable 
to  decipher  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  carved  in  marble  at  the  entrance 
to  his  villa,  in  the  hope  that  some  passer-by  might  be  able  to  solve 
the  riddle.  —  At  the  N.  angle  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of 
8arW  Euaebio  (PI.  II,  29),  re-erected  in  the  18th  cent.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  campanile.  The  fine  ceiling-painting,  the  transfigura- 
tion of  St.  Eui^ebius,  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Raphael  Mengs. 

About  &iuin.  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  is  the 
church  ofvantaBiltJa]^(Pl.  II,  32),  consecrated  in  470,  and  re- 
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built  for  the  last  time  in  1625  by  Bernini.  It  contains  eight  antique 
columns.  On  the  high-altar  is  a  statue  of  St.  Bibiana,  a  restrained 
and  successful  early  work  of  Bernini.  To  the  left  by  the  entrance 
is  the  stump  of  a  column,  at  which  the  saint  is  said  to  have  been 
scourged  to  death. 

The  street  known  as  the  Archi  di  Santa  BibianOy  passing  beneath 
the  railway,  leads  to  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo  and  the  basilica  of  that 
name,  which  maybe  conveniently  visited  at  this  juncture.  We  may 
return  in  that  case  by  tramway  (No.  12  in  the  Appx.)  The  tramway 
to  TjKoli  starts  outside  the  gate,  to  the  left  (p.  419). 

»^he  Porta  San  Lorengo  fPl.  n.  32,33)  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Porta  TthurtirM,  which  led  to  Tivoli.  The  gateway,  con- 
structed by  the  emperor  Honorius  against  an  arch,  over  which, 
according  to  the  inscription,  passed  the  three  aqueducts  Marcia, 
Tepula,  and  Julia,  is  now  shut.  The  new  road  starts  firom  an  opening 
in  the  wall  to  the  S.E.  of  the  gate,  and  farther  on  joins  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina  (p.  419).  It  is  bounded  by  lofty  new  buildings,  and 
does  not  afford  views  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  until  the  church  is  reached, 
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3/4  M.  from  the  gate.  In  the  Utile  piazza  in  fiont  of  the  church  is  a 
Coiy^n  with  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence. 

^The  basilica  of  ♦San  Lorengp  faori  le  Mma  (PI.  I,  36)  oocnpies 
th^spot  where  Constantino  founded  a  church  on  the  burial-place  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Cyriaca.  In  578  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pelagius  11. 
This  ancient  edifice,  which  was  entered  from  the  E. ,  was  entirely 
remodelled  by  Honorius  III.  (1216-27),  who  added  the  present 
nave  to  the  apse,  and  transferred  the  facade  with  the  porch  to  the 
W.  end.  An  angle  formed  by  the  outer  walls  shows  where  the  new 
part  was  added.  Under  Nicholas  Y.  and  Innocent  X. ,  and  lastly 
under  Pius  IX.  in  1864-70,  the  church  underwent  eztensiye  altera- 
tions ,  and  the  older  half  is  now  at  least  partly  &eed  from  disfigur- 
ing patchwork.^San  Lorenzo  is  a  patriarchal  church,  and  one  of  the 
seven  pilgrimage-churches  or  Kome  (p.  xxxv). 

In  1864  ^ft  Fflffliig  _.wfts  embelUshed  with  paintings  resem- 
bling mosaic,  on  a  gold  ground,  representing  the  founders  and 
patrons  of  the  church:  Pelagius  II.,  the  Emp.  Gonstantine,  Ho- 
norius III.,  Pius  IX.,  Sixtus  III.,  and  Hadrian  I.  Jhft  '"^'^tl^'l^fl  \fi 
borne  by  six  ancient  columns,  above  which  is  an  architrave  with  mo- 
saics (St.  Lawrence  and  Honorius  III.)^  co^nUi^s  re^oucl^lgjyKggflO^s 
(endof.Uie  13th  cent^  two  tombs  in  ttelorm  of  temples,  and  two 

)Jy^   The  door-posts  rest  on  lions. 

parts,  i'he  antenor  Latbb  (ISHUJtOB,  which 
I. ,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles ,  separated 
by  22  antique  granite  and  cipollino  columns  of  various  sizes.  On  the 
capital  of  the  8th  column  on  the  right  are  a  frog  and  a  lizard,  and  it 
is  therefore  supposed,  but  without  authority,  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  porticus  of  Oetavia,  where  two  sculptors  Batrachus  (frog)  and  Saurus 
(lizard)  are  said  to  have  adopted  this  method  of  perpetuating  their  names. 
The  wall  above  the  straight  entablature  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  (7.  Frac- 
eauini  (d.  1868) :  on  the  right,  history  of  St.  Lawrence  ^  on  the  le^i  tl^at  of 
St.  Stephen.  The  open  roof  also  was  recently  gaudily  painted.  The  rich 
pavement,  in  opus  Alexandrinum,  dates  from  the  iSth  cent.  (p.  Ixii).  Under 
a  mediseval  canopy  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  Sarcophagtu 
with  a  representation  of  a  wedding,  in  which  in  1256  the  remains  of  Card. 
Fieschi,  nephew  of  Innocent  lY.,  were  placed.  To  Uie  left  are  old  frescoes 
of  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  tlie  nave  are  the  two  elevated  ambones,  that 
to  the  right  (p.  Ix)  for  the  gospel,  near  which  is  a  spiral  candelabrum  for 
the  Easter  candle,  that  to  the  left  for  the  epistle  (12th  cent).  On  the 
triumphal  arch  are  modern  paintings  (resembling  mosaics)  of  the  Madonna 
and  saints.  At  the  extremity  of  the  N.  aisle  a  flight  of  13  steps,  on  the 
left,  descends  to  a  chapel  and  the  catacombs. 

Adjoining  this  building  of  Honmus  on  the  E.  is  the  Ou»b  Cbdbgh. 
erected  byPaLAGius,  tiie  pavement  of  which  lies  about  10  ft.  lower.  The  raised 
central  space,  to  which  seven  steps  ascend  on  each  side  of  the  Confessio, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Honorius,  who  converted  the  nave  of  the  older  church 
into  a  choir  with  a  crypt  by  laying  a  pavement  halfway  up  the  colnnuis, 
and  caused  the  aisles  to  be  filled  up.  The  rubbish  was  removed  in  18T0  and 
the  original  level  of  the  aisles  exposed  to  view.  The  church  of  Pelagius,  a 
basilica  in  the  style  of  Sant'  Agnese  Fuori  (which  is  the  only  other  church 
at  Kome  with  galleries),  was  originally  entered  at  the  opposite  (E.)  end. 
Twelve  magnificent  fiuted  columns  of  pavonazzetto  with  Corinthian  capitals 
(those  of  the  two  first  are  formed  of  trophies,  on  the  benches  in  front  of 
them  are  medieeval  Kons)  support  the  straight  entablature,  which  consists  of 
"Antique  fragments  and  bears  a  gallery  with  graceful  smaller  columns  and 
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arches.  On  the  triumphal  arch,  of  which  this  is  the  original  front,  are 
restored  mosaics  of  the  time  of  Pelagius  II.  (678-590)  the  earliest  showing 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  E.  empire):  Christ,  right  SS.  Peter,  Lawrence, 
and  Pelagius  \  left  SS.  Paul,  Stei^n,  and  Hippolytus.  The  canopy  dates  from 
11485  its  dome  is  moder<V^*^Y-  the  yya-i^  %t  the  back  is  the  handsome 
ftpiflfiftp^l  Hhrone  (1251").  —  We  now  descend  ine  iligni  01  sieps  from  tne 
prolongation  of  tlie  aisle"  of  the  anterior  church  and  reach  the  aisles  of  the 
church  of  Pelagius.  The  nave  of  the  old  church  is  now  partly  occupied 
by  the  crypt,  entered  from  above,  partly  by  the  mo^«rn  marble  columns 
supporting  the  floor  of  the  above-mentioned  choir.  Hn  thy  •westijbffl?^  ^  ' 


original  churc^.  behind  an  iron  railing,  is  th< 
tibule  is  gorgeously  decorated  with  mos 


jinmitxrK00.^Klts^9t%H 


ie  vestibule  is  gorgeously  decorated  with  mosaics,  from  designs  by  L.  BetUsy 
but  the  tomb  itself,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  deceased  pope,  is 
of  the  plainest  character,  consisting  of  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  a  niche 
painted  like  those  in  the  catacombs. 

The  handsome  Eomanesque  Oloiaters  {Ohiottro;  generally  closed)  contain 
numerous  fragments  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  built  into  the  walls  \  in 
the  comer  to  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  lid' of  a  sarcophagus 
adorned  with  a  representation  of  theJPompa  Gircensis. 

Adjoining  the  chnrch  is  the^ampo  Verano  ^  an  extensive  cem- 
etery, opened  in  1887,  "^^  i..^j>^o.*^Jiy^>iLT.p^ii  ^^^.^^  ^y|||^^,An*>««.> 

are  colossal  figures  of  Silence,  Charity.  Hope^  andM^^tatiyn/.^mong 

the  TiiiiTiftTnnfl  hJ^aanmA-p^^Q^Bi^l^^ta  is  oi^e  C9yimema^^)[ngi  the 

Battle  of  Mentana  (p.  97),  with  appropriate  inscriptions^  ""* 

^the  mQHntains  and  the  Campagna  MJ^.^tfesJUsto  flWk.  .Qll  Jifaft.. 

cemetery,  reachedJ)jj,ev,fift9l.i^i^8.Qi^JgB5i;  . 


The  ViALB  PaiNoiPESSA  Mabohsstta  (pi.  IT,  30,  3*2)  leads  from 
Santa  Bibiana  (p.  183)  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Piazza  Ouglielmo  Pepe 
(with  remains  of  the  above-mentioned  Aqua  Julia)  and  the  (10  min.) 
Railway  Station  (p.  166).  To  the  S.E.  it  leads  in  5  min.  to  the  so- 
called  Tbmplb  op  Minbrva  Mbdica  (PI.  II,  32),  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
Nymphsum  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  55  yds.  in  circumference, 
with  deep  niches  in  the  walls,  and  originally  covered  with  marble 
below  and  stucco  above.  In  the  middle  ages  the  ruin  was  called  Le 
GaUuzzCj  a  name  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  corruption  ot 
(the  Thermae  of)  *Gaius  and  Lucius  Caesar',  of  whose  existence, 
however,  there  is  no  other  hint.  The  vaulting  existed  down  to  1828. 
This  interesting  building  dates  from  the  imperial  period. 

The  Via  Conte  Verde,  the  middle  street  running  from  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  Piazza  Ylttorio  Emanuele,  leads  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Ctoce  in  Gerusalemme  (p.  186);  the  Via  Emanuele  Filiherto,  the 
street  to  the  right,  leads  to  the  Lateran  (p.  302) ;  and  the  Via 
Pbingifb  Eugbnio,  on  the  left,  to  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Porta  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  34)  was  originally  an  archway 
belonging  to  the  Aquii  Claudia,  above  which  the  Anio  Novus  flowed 
through  a  second  conduit.  The  Aqua  Claudia,  42  M.  in  length,  brought 
water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Subiaco  (p.  426),  and  the  Anio 
Novps  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of  that  name,  a  distance  of  51  M. 
The  inscriptions  record  the  construction  of  both  aqueducts  by  the 
Bmp.  Claudius,  A.D.  52,  and  also  their  restoration  by  Vespasian 
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in  71,  and  by  Titus  in  81.  Aurelian  converted  the  monument  into 
one  of  the  gates  of  his  city-wall,  andHonorins  restored  and  extended 
it ;  while  the  Oolonnas  used  it  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  castle.  Remains  of  the  constructions  of  Honorius  and  a  long  in- 
scription of  405  A.D.  may  he  seen  outside  the  gate,  to  the  right. 
The  gate  was  purged  of  the  later  additions  by  Gregory  XYI. 

Two  roads  diverged  hence  in  antiquity :  to  the  left  the  Via  Ptae- 
nestinay  and  to  the  right  the  Via  Labicanay  now  named  Via  Caailina, 
Between  these,  outside  the  gate,  was  discovered  in  1838  the  remark- 
able Monument  of  the  Baker  EuryaaceSj  erected  in  imitation  of  knead- 

Ing-bowls  and  grain-measures  laid  in  alternate  rows. 

The  monmnent,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  republic,  was  erected  by 
the  baker  himself;  and  the  principal  inscription,  thrice  repeated,  is  to  the 
effect  that  —  ^This  is  the  monument  of  Uarcas  Vergilius  Enrysaces,  baker 
and  public  purveyor  of  bread."  Some  of  the  reliefs  represent  grinding, 
baking,  and  other  processes  in  his  trade,  and  others  refer  to  his  post  of 
purveyor  to  the  state. 

From  this  point  to  the  Amphitkeatrum  Castrense  and  the  Porta 
San  Oiovanni,  see  pp.  312,  311 ;  to  the  Campagnaj  see  p.  390. 

From  the  Porta  Maggiore  a  road  leads  to  (5  mln.)  Santa  Croce  in 

Gerusalemme,  passing  under  the  arches  of  the  Glaudian  aqueduct,  and 

skirting  the  town- wall  on  the  inside.  —  From  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 

(p.  190)  to  this  church  by  the  Via  Conte  Verde  is  a  walk  of  20  minutes. 

^Banta  Croce  in  Gerus^emme  (PI.  II,  34),  one  of  the  seven  pil- 

grftoge  -  cliurches',    orice  named  Basilica  Sessoriana^   because  the 

Sessoriumj  perhaps  an  ancient  court  of  law,  formerly  stood  here,  is 

said  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Helena  in  honour  of  her  discovery 

of  the  Cross.  As  early  as  433  a  Council  met  here.   The  church  was 

rebi^ilt  by  Lucius  II.  in  1 144,  and  was  modernised  under  Benedict  XIV. 

in  1743,  by  Oregorini,  who  added  the  baroque  facade. 

v^lNTBBmB.    The  nave  was  originally  borne  by  12  antique  columns  of 

graniWj^fcT  which  8  only  are  now  visible.  An  ancient  sarcophagus  of  basalt 

below  the  high-altar  contains  the  relics  of  SS.   Anastasius  and  Gsesarius. 

An  the  tribune  are  modernised  frescoes  of  the  Invention  of  the  Gross,  of 

Vj^e ^school  of  iSn<tirfoqft((K    The  church  contains  nume|^us  relics,  including 
the"*lnscfipITbn  on  tne  uross'.  ^#>'^ 

To  the  left  of  the  tribune  a  staircase  descends  to  the  C^iad^  where  on  the 
left  is  an  altar  with  a  marble  relief  (Pieti;  17th  cenl.) ;  at  the  sides  are 
statuettes  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  of  the  12th  centurv.  On  the  right  the  chapel 
of  St.  Helena  (to  which  ladies  are  admitted  on  20th  March  only).    On  the 

faulting  are  &ne  Mosaics ^fter  BaUi.  Peruzzi,  representing  the  FourEvan- 
^geiisls.  In  the  centre, 'Cnrisl.'^inirfe"afch"  over  the  entrance,  on  the  left 
St.  Helena,  right  St.  Sylvester;  over  the  altar,  on  the  left  St.  Peter,  on  the 
right  St.  Paul.  The  body  of  the  altar-statue  of  St.  Helena  belonged  to  an 
ancient  statue  resembling  the  Barberini  Juno  in  the  Vatican  (p.  862),  with 
a  cross  fur  the  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  nail  of  the  cross  for  tbe 
vase  in  the  left.    The  head  also  is  modem  (17th  cent.)* 

The  Cistercian  monastery  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  is  now 

used  as  a  barrack.  —  On  the  other  side  of  Santa  Croce  is  an  apse  with 

arched  windows  and  the  beginning  of  adjoining  walls,  perhaps  relics 

of  the  Sessorium  mentioned  above. 

|r  From  Santa  Croce  to  the  Lateran  is  a  walk  of  5  mln.  (p.  311). 
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e.  From  Santa  Maria  Kaggiore  to  the  Forom  Bomannm. 

The  Via  Cavour  (p.  188)  is  the  most  direct  route  from  Santa  Maiia 
Maggiore  to  the  Forum  Bomauum.  We  follow  the  small  Via  Santa 
Prassede,  leading  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(p.  180),  in  which  is  a  side-entrance  to  the  church  of  — 

"^  *8antaPrassede  (PI.  II,  26),  mentioned  as  early  as  491,  erected 
by  Paschalis  I.  in  822,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Praxedls,  the  daughter 
of  St.  Pudens  with  whom  Peter  lodged  at  Rome  (p.  180).  It  was 
restored  about  1450  by  Nicholas  V.,  again  in  ltt32,  and  finally 
(though  not  very  successfully)  in  1869. 

Interior.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  16  granite  colunifis 
(six  others,  bearing  arches,  having  been  replaced  by  piers).  The  Mosaics 
(9th  cent.;'  p.  IxiJ  deserve  notice.  On  the  triumphal  arch  the  Xew  Jeru- 
salem guarded  by  angels,  Christ  in  the  centre,  with  angels  on  each  side; 
on  the  arch  of  the  tribune  the  Lamb,  at  the  sides  the  seven  candlesticks 
and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists;  lower  down  the  twenty-four  elders 
(in  order  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  arch,  the  arms  of  the  foremost  elders 
in  the  middle  and  upper  rows  gradually  increase  in  length)  \  in  the  round 
part  of  the  apse,  Christ  surrounded  with  saints  (on  the  right  Paul,  Praxedis, 
and  Pope  Paschalis  with  the  church ;  on  the  left  Peter,  Pudentiana,  and 
Zeno).  On  either  side  of  the  tribune  are  galleries.  —  Bight  Aislb.  The 
drd  chapel  is  the  Chapel  of  8t.  Zeno  (ladies  admitted  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent 
only,  the  sacristan  opens  the  door  when  desired).  At  the  entrance  are  two 
columns  of  black  granite  with  ancient  entablature.  Above  are  mosaics 
(9tii  cent.):  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  the  Madonna,  SS.  Lawrence  and 
Stephen,  and  eight  holy  women;  the  figures  of  the  two  popes,  to  the  right 
and  left  below,  are  additions  probably  of  the  13th  century.  On  the  vaulting 
in  the  interior,  a  medallion  with  the  head  of  Christ,  supported  by  four  angels. 
Above  the  altar  a  Madonna  between  SS.  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana.  The  niche 
to  the  right  contains  the  column  at  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  been 
scourged.  Above  the  niche  to  the  left  are  four  female  portraits,  the  first, 
with  a  square  nimbus,  being  named  Theodora  Episcopa  (Theodora,  mother 
of  Paschalis  L,  was  buried  in  this  chapel).  The  4th  chapel  contains  the 
tomb  of  Card.  Alanus  (d.  1474),  by  Andrea  Bregno.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  right  aisle  the  Cap.  del  Crodfisso  contains  the  tomb  of  the  French 
cardinal  Ancherus  (d.  1286).  —  In  the  Left  Aislb  by  the  entrance-wall  is  a 
stone  slab,  on  which  St.  Praxedis  is  said  to  have  slept.  The  2nd  Cap.  di 
San  Carlo  Borromeo  contains  a  chair  and  table  once  used  by  the  saint.  The 
3rd  Cap.  Olgiati  contains  paintings  by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino.  —  The  marble 
top  of  a  well  in  the  nave  indicates  the  spot  where  St.  Praxedis  buried 
the  bones  of  martyrs. 

The  CoNFBSsio  (keys  kept  by  the  sacristan)  contains  ancient  sarcophagi 
with  the  bones  of  the  sister-saints  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana  on  the  right, 
and  those  of  martyrs  on  the  left.  The  altar  is  decorated  with  fine  mosaics 
of  the  13th  century.  Above  it  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  Madonna  between  the 
sisters.  —  The  Sacbistt,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  contains  a  Scourg- 
ing by  Oiulio  Romano. 

The  former  main  entrance  of  Santa  Prassede  is  in  the  Via  San 
Mabtino  ai  Monti,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church,  a  side-street  diverg- 
ing from  the  Via  Merulana  (p.  182)  not  far  from  the  church  of  Sant' 
Alfonso  de'  Liguori  (p.  183).  In  this  street,  to  the  right,  a  tablet 
marks  the  house  (No.  20)  in  which  Domenichino  lived.  The  Via 
San  Martino  ends  at  the  Via  del'lo  Statuto  ,  which  begins  at  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  183)  and  is  continued  by  the  Via 
Giovanni  Lanza  (p.  188)  to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Via  Cavour.    In 
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the  open  space  at  the  end  of  the  Via  San  Martino  stand  two  medi»- 
▼al  towers:  the  Torre  Cantarelli  (right)  and  the  Torre  dei  Capocei 
(left).  The  latter  belonged  abont  1500  to  Tanozza  Borgia,  mother 
of  Alexander  YI.   A  short  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  chnrch  of  — 

V^an  Martino  ai  Monti  [PI.  II,  ^6),  erected  by  Symmachns  abont 

the  year  buu,  adjacent  to  the  Baths  of  Trajan  and  to  an  old  chnrch  of 

Pope  Sylvester  I.  It  was  rebuilt  in  644  bySerginsII.  and  Leo IV., 

gorgeously  modernised  about  1650,  and  again  restored  quite  recently. 
The  iNTEBioa,  a  basilica  with  a  roof  of  straight  beams,  contains  24 
antique  marble  columns.  In  the  S.  aisle  are  six  fine  frescoes  by  Qasp,  Pou*- 
stn,  landscapes  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Eliiah,  the  patron  of  the  order 
of  Carmelites  (marred  byrestoration).  In  thelN.  aisle  six  smaller  landscapes, 
also  interesting.  Also  two  pictures  representing  the  interior  of  the  ola 
churches  of  the  Lateran  and  of  St.  Peter.  —  The  Pbbsbttebiui^  is  eleven 
steps  higher ;  below  is  the  Gstpt.  From  the  latter  we  enter  a  large  Tanlt, 
probably  once  belonging  to  thermee,  but  at  an  early  period  converted  into 
a  church.  The  vaulting  bears  traces  of  ancient  painting.  This  is  stipposed 
to  be  the  site  of  Pope  Sylrester^s  church,  of  the  period  of  Gonstantine. 

From  the  S.  side  of  San  Martino  ai  Monti  the  Via  delU  Sette  Sale 
runs  to  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  This  street  derives  its  name  from  the 
SetteSale  (PI.  11,26),  seven,  or  rather  nine,  parallel  vaulted  chambers 
on  the  top  of  the  Esquiline,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  as 
reservoirs  for  the  Thermas  of  Trajan  (p.  271) ;  visitors  ring  at  door 
No.  11  the  gardener's  house  of  the  Pal.  Field-Brancaccio  (p.  182). 

The  wide  Via  Oavoub  (PI.  H,  27, 26, 23 ;  tramway  No.  1  in  the 
Appx.),  beginning  at  the  railway-station,  crosses  the  JPiastza  delV 
Esquilino  (PI.  II,  27;  p.  180),  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Via 
OiovanrU  Lanza  (p.  187;  tramway  No.  3),  bends  to  the  W.  and  leads 
direct  to  the  Forum  Romanum  (p.  250).  On  the  left,  above  the  street, 
is  the  church  of  San  Francesco  di  Paola  and  on  the  right,  farther  on, 
rises>he  Tor  de*  Conti  (p.  273;  comp.  Plan,  p.  270). 
Va  flight  of  stepsbeside  San  Fraaceaw  di  Paola  leads  up  from  the 
Vla'CaVotlfTBrougiran  archway  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  (150  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  The  old  Franciscan  mon- 
a^ery  on  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  is  now  the  Beale  htituto  Tecnico, 
kTo  the  W.  rises  a  mediaeval  tower,  beside  which  is  a  fine  palm-tree. 
-  The  churcii  of'-^"       ^ 

l^an  Pietro  in  Vmfia]ijrPl.  II,  23)  Is  also  named  Basilica  Eudoxi- 
ana  alter  Jfludoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  who  founded  the  church 
about  the  year  442,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  chains  of  St.  Peter  which 
had  been  presented  by  her  to  Pope  Leo  I.  It  was  restored  by  Pela- 
gius  I.  and  Hadrian  I. ;  Jj^  vestibule  |s  a  work  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, and  was  the  giftortheRovere,'who  for  some  decades  mono- 
polized the  cardinal's  title  connected  with  this  church.  Admission 
before  11  a.m.  (Sun.  till  after  12)  and  after  3  p.m. ;  at  other  times 
visitors  ring  at  the  adjacent  door  to  the  left,  No.  4  (1/2  fr.)* 
W'Iktkbiob.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by  20  antique  Doric 
cdlliJRflB.  'IV  the  left  of  the  entrance,  by  the  pillar,  is  the  monument  of 
the  Florentine  painters  Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo  (d.  1496).    The  fresco 
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abore  it,  a  votive  picture  given  by  Siztus  IV.  as.  a  protection  against  tlie 
plagtte  of  1476 ,  is  probably  firom  the  studio  of  Antoniazzo  Komano.  — 
The  Left  Aislb  contains,  on  the  pavement  and  wall,  the  monument  (in  the 
corner)  of  the  learned  Card.  Nicolaus  Cusanus  (from  Cues  on  the  Moselle, 
d.  14(64).    Above  it  a  relief:  St.  Peter  jnifh  keys  and  chains,  on  the  left  the 


donor  (Nic.  Cusanus),  right  an  &Tnyf)l.U^g^|gj|  parly  work  hyAndrm^ffttn. 
The  marble  slab  in  the  floor ,  by  Jacopo  ti<mwi>\no^  marKS  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Leon.  Grosso  della  Bovere  (d.  Wm).  On  the  2nd  sJtar  to  the  left,  a 
mosaic  of  th^th  cent,  with  St.  Sebastian  (bearded).  —  In  the  Bight  Tbah- 
SBPT  <*  jh^^^juimftn^  nf  Pnn<»  JyUus  II.  fn.  lxvij>  bv  Michofl  Anoelo,  vriHi 
the  ttRatue^TlIoseg,  represented  as  on  the  poiillt  Of  springing l?oin  his 
seat,  ilfflm^aaSirat  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews,  or  (according  to  a  later  inter- 
pretation), summoning  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  together  in  order  to  bid 
{hem  farewell.  (Moses  is  here  represented  with  boms  owing  to  an  erroneous 
translation  in  the  Vulgate  of  Exodus  xxxiv.  86).  This  is  one  of  Michael 
Angelo^s  most  famous  and  most  characteristic  works  ^  he  has  sacrificed 
details  in  order  to  bring  the  total  effect  into  more  dominating  prominence. 
The  proportions  of  the  figure  are  inexact^  the  small  head,  the  powerful 
arms,  and  Hie  gigantic  torso  are  certainly  out  ^^armony,  while  the  robe 
hangs  from  the  celebrated  knee  in  quitejjiriirossible  folds.  But  all  the 
same  the  general  effect  is  most  imposing.  J^eaides  the  Moses,  the  statues 
of  Bachel  and  Leah  (as  syml^ola  op  the  leJt  oi'  meaiu^vivk,  ojiMi^ISaiht 
"irraetive'iife)  aione  were  executed  by  the  grejat  master ,  ana  even  these 
Wiifft  n6t  Mliri^iy  nis  own  worKmansmp.  'inese  ^gures  are  an  allusion 
to  the  complaint  of  St.  Gregory  after  he  was  elected  pope  that  his  life  in- 
stead of  being  the  beautiful  Bachel  whom  he  sought  was  the  more  fruitful 
Leah  (comp.  Dante,  Purg.  zxvix.  106).  The  grouping  only  of  the  remainder 
was  &om  Michael  Angelo's  design.  The  figure  of  the  pope  (who  is  not  interred 
here,  comp.  p.  924),  by  Mmo  del  BoscOy  is  a  failure  ^  the  prophet  and  the  sibyl 
at  the  side  are  by  Raf.  da  Montelupo,  —  To  the  right  of  the  ohoir  is  St.  Mar- 
garet, an  altar-piece  by  Quereino. 

The  Choib  contains  an  ancient  marble  seat  from  a  bath,  converted 
into  an  episcopal  throne.  A  cabinet  under  the  j^gh-altar,  with  bronze 
doors  (1477)  attributed  to  Ant.  Filarete,  was  presenl^l^y  Sixtns  IV.  and  his 
nephew  Giulianot  and  contains  the  chains  of  St.  Pen||,^hich  are  exhibited 
to  the  pious  on  August  1st. 

The  adjaoent  monastery  of  the  Canonlci  Regolari  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  faculty  of  the  nniveisity.  The 
monastery-court,  by  Oitdiano  da  SangaUo ,  is  embellished  with  a 
fountain,  presented  in  1513  by  Leon.  Grosso  della  Rovere  (entrance 
by  No.  5,  to  the  right  of  the  church). 

.  From  the  Via  di  San  Pietro  In  Ylncoli,  whleh  descends  hence  to 
the  S.W.,  the  continuation  of  the  Via  dei  Serpent!  leads  to  the 
Colossejim  (PI.  II,  23,  22  j  p.  266). 


CThe 


,  JPhe  Villa  Borghefle.  Villa  di  Papa  Glnllo. 

A  visit  to  the  Villa  Borghese  is  attractive  not  only  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  park,  but  also  on  account  of  the  art-gallery  now  preserved  in 
the  casino,  which,  though  many  masterpieces  have  been  removed,  still 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  collections  in  Borne.  The  park  is 
open  to  the  public  daily  from  9  till  dusk  (free).  Besides  the  principal 
entrance  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (PI.  I,  16),  there  is  another  near  the 
Porta  Pinciana  (PL  I,  20,  23).  Admission  to  the  Casino,  see  pp.  150, 151.  — 
The  antiquities  in  the  ViUa  di  Papa  CfiuUo  (p.  196)  are  also  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  ViUa  Borghese  extends  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  immediately 
outside  the  walls.  The  principal  (W.)  entrance  Is  to  the  right,  just 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (PI.  I,  16;  p.  155);  a  small  horse- 
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tramway  (10  c.)  plies  thence  to  the  Glardino  del  hhgo  (see  belolO* 
The  E.  entrance  is  just  outside  the  Porta  Pineiana  (PI.  1/20,  23: 
p.  163). 

The  *Vllla  Borghese  (PI.  I,  16,  19,  20,  22)  was  founded  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  cent,  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese^  nephew  of 
Pins  V. ,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Ginstlnlani 
gardens.  Purchased  by  the  state  for  3  million  francs  in  1902 ,  the 
ViUa  Comunale  Umberto  PtimOj  as  it  is  now  offlcially  called,  was 
transferred  to  the  city  of  Rome.  King  Victor  Emanuel  III.  intends  to 
erect  an  equestrian  statue  of  his  father  Humbert  in  the  grounds, 
which  are  to  be  connected  \vlth  the  Pincio  (p.  158)  by  a  bridge. 
The  beautiful  grounds  contain  a  number  of  ornamental  erections, 
small  temples,  artiflcial  ruins,  fountains,  antique  statues,  inscrip- 
tions, etc.,  the  more  important  of  which  are  marked  on  our  plan. 
Near  the  W,  entrance  are  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Villa  of 
Raphael  (destroyed  in  the  war  of  1849);  farther  up,  to  the  right 
of  a  fountain  with  a  statue  of  iEsculapius,  a  large  Gateway  in  the 
Egyptian  style ;  to  the  left  is  the  Oiardino  del  Lago,  formerly  the 
private  garden  of  the  prince.  —  In  the  E.  part  of  the  grounds,  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance  near  the  Porta  Pineiana,  is  an  arch  with 
a  Statue  of  Apollo.  To  the  left  is  a  dairy.  —  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
villa  are  the  so-called  Mediaeval  Caatle  and  an  imitation  of  the  Temple 
of  Faiutina  (p.  263). 

The  Casino  (PI.  I,  22)  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  was  rebuilt 
by  Marcantonio  Borghese  in  1782  (view  of  its  17th  cent,  appearance, 
see  p.  193),  contains  a  collection  of  sculptures  in  the  rooms  of  the 
groundfloor  (indicated  by  Roman  numerals  on  the  annexed  plan), 
while  those  of  the  upper  floor  (Arabic  numerals)  contain  the  im- 
portant picture  gallery  removed  from  the  Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  213). 
The  decorations  are  partly  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  David  Moore,  and 
J.  P.  Hackaert.  Both  coller^tions  were  purchased  by  the  state  in 
1901.  Illustrated  catalogue  by  Venturi  (1893)  1 V2  fr-,  bound  2  fr, ; 
director.  Signer  Piancastelli.  Admission,  see  pp.  160,  151;  rooms 
closed  on  Sun.,  see  p.  193. 

The  Borghese  Collection  of  Antiques  was  founded  about  1820 
to  replace  an  earlier  collection  purchased  by  Napoleon  I.  and  sent 
to  the  Louvre,  It  consists  largely  of  objects  discovered  on  the 
Borghese  estates.  Comp.  Helbig^  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  129-160. 

I.  Vbstibulb  (*Atrio').  On  the  narrow  walls :  vn.  (1.)  and  xxv. 
(r.),  and  on  the  back-wall,  x.  three  reliefs  from  a  triumpbal  arch  of 
Claudius  that  once  stood  in  the  Corso  near  the  Palazzo  Sciarra, 
erected,  according  to  an  inscription,  in  A.D.  51-52  by  the  senate  and 
people  in  memory  of  the  victories  in  Britain.  —  To  the  left,  vin. 
Torso  of  Pallas,  a  copy  of  the  Par^enos  of  Phidioi  (p.  xlvii). 
i^n^SALOON  (,'Salone'),  withN^eiling- painting  by  Mas'io  Rossi, 
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On  the  floor,  mosaics,  discovered  near  Torre  Nudva,  -with  gladiatorial 
and  wild  b^m  combats.  Left  wall :  zzxTz^^ancing  Faun  (largely 
restoji;ed)ynnder  it  ^elicately  ^ike^3accliic  relief.  Long  wall : 
XL*fTi[eleager;  xxm7  Aiig^nstus :  viiTStatne  of  a  woman;  below, 
Roman  tombstone.  Right  wall^LrAntoninus  Pius  (colossal  bust), 
n^olossal  Dionysus;  below,  uab  with  Bacchic  reUef,  belonging  to 
the  same  work  as  the  fragments  under  xzxyi  and  over  the  door  in 
the  back  wall.^^e  body  of  the  horse  is  the  only  antique  portion  of 
the  a)^relief  of  a  horseman  above  the  latter.      ^^^ 

VmjtoOJl  (first  to  the  right).   In  the  centre,  JHfljaaga^aullne 
^orgfiese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  1 


Borghese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  Venus  (1806).  EntraucJ-lKralll:  lxxi. 
inromb-relief,  executed  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  un^i^the  infl,uence 
of  Greek  models.  On  the  opposite  wall :  *Lxiv^ftjax  the  Tounger 
tearing  Cassan^n  from  the  Palladium  (relief).  —  Paintings  v^o%%o 
Do88i(  Apollo  irCaravaggio  J  D^vid  with  the  head  of  GoUath. 

^ty.  Room.  In  the  centre,  David  wifh  the  sling,  a  youthfuj,  work 
XtySirHini,  jiintrance-wall :  Lxxviii.Hfltermes  of  Pan;  LxxixiTront  of 
a  sarcophagus,  with  the  labours 
of  Hercules  (back  of  the  sarco- 
phagus opposite,  No.  vc).  Upon 
it,  Lxxx.HCfd  of  another  sarco- 
phagus, with  relief  of  Penthe- 
silea  and  her  Amazons  coming 
to  aid  the  Trojans  after  the 
death  0^  Hector.  Rear-waU: 
liXxx^^foo-called  Sappho.  Upon 
No.  inc:  Sarcophagus-relief, 
<^^th  the  history  of  L^to ;  to  the 
left,  the  goddess  in  her  wanderings,  with  the  local  deities  of  Delos ;  in 
the  centre  Zeus  with  the  infants  Apollo  and  Attemls ;  to  the  right, 
assembly  of  the  gods.  —  On  th^  rear-waU  i^,  Padovanino,  Venus. 

^SVt  fio^M.  In  the  CBntXB^pollo  and  Daphne^  a  much  admired 
woik  of  Bernini y  executed  in  his  18th  year  (1616).  Right  wall: 
cxvn.^poUo  with  a  griffin  and  tripod,  an  archaistic  work ;  oxvi. 
^nrhree.-sided  base,  wi^Jdercury,  Venus,  and  Bacchus.  Wall  oppo- 
site the  entrance  :  ci^ Statuette  of  a  boy  pi^Tif  g  with  a  bird ;  cxiii. 
Statuette  of  a  fettered  boy.  Exit  wall :  ovnyTlsherman  and  herds- 
men, a  genre  group,  intended  fojr  the  decoration  of  a  fountain. 

VVI.  Room  ('Galleria')  witlrmodern  porphyry  busts  of  emperors. 
In  the  centre^  porphvry  bath  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian.  ^^  the  doorway  to  the  Salone  is  a^  beautiful 
antique  vessel  of  ophite,  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind* in  Rome. . 

>n?he  marble  incrustation  of  the  walls  deserves  notice.  HThe  sta  tues 
in  the  recesses  are  for  the  most  part  mediocre  and  freely  rest  ored. 

^be  h  ermes  of  Bacchus,  a  bronze  head  with  a  beautiful  alabaster  ped- 
estal, at  the  exit,  is  modern. 
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yiL  Room.  To  the  right :  cuLXxi.^ichaie  fenrtie  bast,  peThaps  a 
portrait.  By  the  windo^  to  the  right,  OLxxvnVTorso  of  Venus  with 
Cnpid.  To  the  left,  okxvi. Modern  copy  of  the  'Thorn  Extractor'. 
Exlt-'v^all :  OLxxn.  Sleeping  hern^phrodite. 

YIIL  Room.  In  the  centre;  Gemini,  iEneas  and  Anchises,  the 
first  large  wori^f  the  arti8t,^hen  in  his  15th  year  (1613).  By  the 
entrance,  cior^scnlapins  and  Telesphorns,  gods  of  healing.  Right 
wall :  cvnoyLeda  and  the  swan. ^^pposite  the  entrance,  Chjaxvia. 
Late-Roman  tombstone.  Exlt-W{ill :  olxxzit.  Algardi  (?),nPutti  in 
relief;  CLXXxni.  Athena.  > 

I^.  Boom.  In  the  centre,  cot  Satyr  on  a  Dolphin  (fountain- 
figure),  the  model  of  the  Jonah  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  formerly 
ascribj^  to  Raphael  (p.  157)^ntrance-walLMKi.  Youthful  M»nad; 
com)Taris.  Exit-wall:  coxv.  Venus;  ooxvirArchaic  female  figure, 
a  Greek  original  work.  ^/^ 

Z.  Boom.  In  the  centre,  *ccxxt.  Dancing  Satyr,  wrongly  restored 
(he  origlimUy  played  on  a  double  flute).  Opposite  the  entrance, 
coxxxTn.  fseated  figure  of  a  philosopher,  reseml^ing  the  Menander 
in  the  Vatican  (p.  353).  ^Elxit-wall :  ccxxxn.^atyr  resting^  after 
Praxiteres.J^ine  ceiling-paintings  by  Conea. 

We  now  return  to  the  Oalleria  (R.  VI)  and  ascend  the  staircase 
to  the  — 

**PictUTe  Gallery,  the  rooms  of  which  are  marked  on  our  plan 
with  Arabic  figures.  Next  to  the  Vatican,  the  Borghese  gallery 
contains  more  masterpieces  than  any  collection  in  Rome,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  recent  removal  of  several  of  its  treasures.  The 
15th  Cbntvby  is  naturally  less  fully  represented  than  subsequent 
epochs,  as  the  gallery  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  works  of  that 
period  were  not  yet  generally  appreciated.  It  contains,  however, 
some  admirable  works  of  the  end  of  the  centnry,  such  as  Lorenzo 
di  Credts  Madonna  with  the  flower-glass  (I.  Room,  No.  433).  —  The 
Milanese  School  of  Leonabdo  da  Vinci  has  numerous  represen- 
tatives, though  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  examples  may  be 
doubted.  The  best  are  Christ  imparting  his  blessing,  a  small  work 
by  Marco  da  Oggiono  (I,  435),  and  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by 
Solario  (I,  461).  —  Among  painters  of  the  older  North  Italian 
School,  Francesco  Francia  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  his  claim 
to  it  is  amply  vindicated  by  his  St.  Stephen  (V,  66),  a  small 
kneeling  figure  in  the  red  robe  of  a  deacon. 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Raphael,  the  Entombmera  (lY, 
369)  alone  is  authentic.  The  picture  Is  not  well  preserved,  and 
is  perhaps  not  entirely  by  Raphael's  own  hand.  The  impression 
produced  by  it  is  disappointing,  the  composition  seems  too  studied, 
and  the  colouring  cold  (p.  Ixviii).  The  predelle  belonging  to  it  are 
in  the  Vatican  (p.  344).  The  so-called  Fomarina  (IV,  355),  the 
Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alha  (I,  424)  and  the  Pope  JuUub  IL  (IV,  413) 
are  copies.  .The  IX.  Room  contains  several  Frescoes  transferred 
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liither  from  the  so-called  Villa  of  Raphael  (p.  190),  and  ascribed 
to  that  master;  but  they  are  unlike  his  workmanship,  both  in 
composition  and  execution. 

The  School  of  Fbbbaea  of  the  16th  cent,  is  copiously  and 
"well  represented  (Room  VII).  A  fine  example  of  Mazzolino^s  rich- 
ness of  colouring  is  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (VII,  218).  Dosso 
DossVs  Circe  (VII,  217)  conducts  us  into  a  world  of  fancy,  similar 
to  that  depicted  by  Ariosto  in  his  Orlando.  Lastly  there  are  sev- 
eral excellent  works  by  OarofalOj  the  Raphael  of  Ferrara. 

The  CoLouBisTs  op  the  16th  Cent,  will  not  fail  to  attract  the 
visitor.  To  Sodoma  the  gallery  is  indebted  for  a  PietSi  (I,  462)  and 
a  Holy  Family  (I,  459),  in  which  the  head  of  the  Madonna  is  radiant 
with  beauty.  An  important  work  by  CorreggiOj  acquired  in  1824, 
represents  Danae  with  Cupids  sharpening  their  .arrows  (X,  125). 
The  figure  of  Danae  is  rather  graceful  than  strictly  beautiful,  but 
the  Cupids  are  very  charming,  and  the  chiaroscuro  masterly.  — 
A  room  is  devoted  to  the  Venetian  School.  Titian's  so-called 
Earthly  and  Heavenly  Love  (XI,  147)  is  one  of  those  creations 
that  produce  an  indelible  impression  on  the  beholder.  The  picture 
rivets  the  attention  like  a  poetical  dream,  and  after  the  eye  has 
feasted  on  the  charms  of  the  colouring  the  composition  still 
captivates  the  imagination.  The  Arming  of  Cupid  (XI,  170)  is 
one  of  the  finest  mythological  works  by  the  same  master.  Boni- 
fazio  is  another  master  affording  examples  of  the  richness  of  col- 
ouring of  the  Venetian  School  (XI,  186,  being  the  finest). 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Roman  galleries,  the  painters 
of  the  later  revival  of  art,  the  Adheebnts  op  the  Cabbacci  and 
the  Natubalists,  figure  very  numerously  here.  ])omenicMnd's 
Diana  (V,  53)  contains  a  number  of  nymphs  with  lifelike  heads, 
and  an  excellent  background  of  landscape;  and  AlbanVa  Four 
Elements  (V,  36,  40,  44,  49)  are  superb  decorative  pictures.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  works  of  Michael  Angela  da  Caravaggio,  the 
chief  of  the  naturalists  (XI,  110),  are  repulsive.  The  pictures  by 
German  and  Netherlandish  masters  are  unimportant.  Rooms  1,  2, 
7,  8,  and  9  are  closed  on  Sun. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  a  small  vestibule,  to  the  left  of 
which  is  — 

Room  1  (chiefly  Florentine  and  Lombard  schools).  Right  wall : 
421.  AlhertineUiy  Head  of  Christ;  424.  Raphael,  Madonna  di  Casa 
d'Alba,  an  early  copy;  425,  427,  440,  442.  Baochiacca,  Story  of 
Joseph;  *438.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Madonna  with  the  flower- glass;  434. 
School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Leda ;  *435.  Marco  da  Oggiono,  Christ 
imparting  a  blessing ;  439.  School  of  Verrocchio,  Holy  Family ;  444. 
Bronzino,  John  the  Baptist.  —  Left  wall:  458.  Bugiardini,  Ma- 
donna; ♦459.  Sodoma,  Holy  Family;  •461.  Andrea  Solario,  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross;  462.  Sodoma,  Pieti,  darkened  by  time.  —  To 
the  left  is  — 
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Rook  2.  Gaxiosities.  Also,  by  the  entrance:  519.  View  of  the 
Casino  Borghese  in  the  17th  cent. ;  627.  Fannt,  Thiee  Giaceg;  614. 
School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.,  Study  of  a  female  head,  in  silver- 
point.  Mosaics  by  Mareello  Provenzale:  498.  Madonna,  496.  Portrait 
of  Paul  V.  —  We  return  to  Room  1  and  enter  — 

Room  3  (Florentine  school).  Entrance-wall :  318.  Carlo  Dolci^ 
Madonna;  310.  Fra  BartolomeOy  Holy  Family;  306.  Carlo  Dolei, 
Christ.  ■—  Right  waU:  352.  Florentine  School,  Holy  Family;  348. 
School  of  Sandro  BotticeUi,  Madonna;  *346.  'Saseoferrato,  Copy  of 
Titian's  Three  Ages  (original  in  London) ;  843.  Piero  di  Coaimoj 
Madonna.  —  Exit-wall :  340.  0.  Dolci,  Mater  Dolorosa;  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  334.  Madonna,  328.  Mary  Magdalen ;  336.  Bugiardiniy  Ma- 
donna. —-  Between  the  windows :  326.  Lucas  Crana^h,  Yenus  and 
Oupld ;  324.  Franeiahigio,  Venus. 

Room  4.  Entrance- wall :  in  the  centre,  *369.  Raphael,  Entomb- 
ment, painted  in  1507  for  the  BagHoni  chapel  in  San  Francesco  al 
Prato  in  Perugia  (p.  67),  just  before  the  master  went  to  Rome,  after- 
wards purchased  by  Paul  Y.;  371.  Ghirlandajo ('f) ,  St.  Catherine; 
373,  374.  Qiulio  Romano,  Madonna;  376.  Andrea  Sacchi,  Portrait 
of  Orazio  Giustiniani;  377.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  Crucifixion,  with 
SS.  Jerome  and  Christopher.  To  the  left:  355.  Portrait  of  the  so- 
called  Fornarina,  a  good  copy  of  Raphael's  original  (p.  164),  by  Sasso- 
ferrato,  —  WaU  to  the  right:  Copies  after  Raphael,  420.  John  the 
Baptist,  413.  Julius  II. ;  411.  Van  Dyck,  Entombment;  *408.  Pon- 
tormo,  Cardinal  Mareello  Cervinl.  —  By  the  first  window :  to  the 
right,  Perugino,  401.  Madonna,  402.  Mary  Magdalen ;  to  the  left, 
*399.  Timoteo  VUi,  Portrait  of  a  boy.  —  By  the  second  window :  to 
the  right,  ^396.  Antonello  da  Meesina,  Portrait;  397.  Perugino^ 
Portrait.  —  Last  wall:  390.  Ortolano,  Pietfi-;  382.  Saaoferrato, 
Madonna ;  386.  Perugino,  St.  Sebastian.  —  We  now  return  to  the 
Yestibule  and  enter  the  — 

Gatj.bkta  (R.  5).  In  the  centre  is  an  antique  marble  group  of  an 
Amazon  riding  down  two  warriors.  Entrance- wall :  68.  Baroeeio, 
Flight  of  ^neas  from  Troy.  —  By  the  first  window :  *65.  Franc, 
Francia,  St.  Stephen,  a  youthful  work;  by  the  third  window:  61, 
60  a.  School  of  FV.  Francia,  Madonnas ;  by  the  last  window :  67. 
School  of  Fr.  Francia,  St.  Francis.  —  Back- wall:  35,  40,  44,  49. 
Franc,  Alhani ,  The  four  Elements ,  landscapes  with  mythological 
accessories;  42.  Ouercino,  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  — r  Exit  wall: 
Domeniehino,  *53.  Diana  and  her  nymphs  practising  with  their  bows, 
66.  Cumaean  Sibyl. 

Room  6.  Chiefly  portraits :  97.  Moroni,  94.  Bronzino,  74.  Pon^ 
tormo.  Also,  on  the  entrance- wall ,  92.  Andrea  del  Brescianino, 
Yenus.  Opposite,  90.  Elisabetta  Sirani,  Lncretia.  —  We  traverse  a 
small  anteroom  opposite  the  entrance  and  enter  — 

Room  7  (School  of  Ferrara).  Left  wall:  *2i7,  Doaso  Doasi, 
Ciice  the  sorceress,  with  fine  sylvan  landscape,  one  of  the  artist's 
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masterpieoes;  218.  Maszolino,  Adoiation  of  the  Magi;  211.  Dosao 
Doaaiy  Madonna.  Numerous  paintiags  (mostly  small)  by  Oarofalo  : 
at  the  entrance,  205.  Entombment,  210.  Madonna,  208.  Madonna 
and  St  Francis,  213.  Madonna  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul;  right  wall, 
237.  Scourging  of  Christ,  239.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  240.  Madonna 
and  saints. 

Room  8  (Netherlandish  School).  268.  Van  I>yck(f)y  Crucifixion ; 
269.  Pieter  d«  Hoogh,  Tavern  scene;  274.  Rubens  (?),  Visitation;  272. 
Pieter  Codde^  Military-scene;  273.  Lundens^  Surgical  operation; 
291.  Z).  Teniers,  Qenre  scene. 

Room  9.  Three  frescoes  (under  glass)  by  Pupils  of  Baphael, 
from  the  so-called  Villa  of  Raphael  (p.  190):  303.  Marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana,  from  a  drawing  in  the  Albertina  in  Vienna, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Raphael ;  294.  Nuptials  of  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona,  of  inferior  value ;  *S00.  Perin  del  Vaga,  so-called  'Bersaglio 
degli  Dei^  (shooting-contest  of  the  gods),  from  Michael  Angela's  draw- 
ing in  red  chalk,  now  at  Windsor. 

This  Qomposition  was  borrowed  from  Laeian  (Kigrinus,  G.  36),  who 
likons  the  words  of  philosophers  to  arrows  launched  by  various  archers 
at  the  mark  (Uie  heart  of  man).  'Some  stretch  their  bow  too  tightly,  and 
their  bolt  does  not  remain  in  ^e  mark,  bat  only  splits  and  wounds  it; 
others  have  no  strength  and  graze  bat  the  surface  ^  but  the  true  archer 
chooses  an  arrow,  not  too  sharp  and  not  too  blunt,  looks  straight  at  the 
mark,  and  hits  it  so  that  the  arrow  remains  fast\ 

We  now  return  to  the  anteroom  between  Rooms  6  and  7  and 
turn  to  the  right  to  — 

Room  10.  Entrance- wall :  137.  School  of  Paolo  VeronesCy  John 
the  Baptist  preaching;  133.  Marcello  Venusti^  Copy  of  Seb.  del 
Piombo*8  Scourging  of  Christ  (p.  377).  —  Left  wall:  101.  School 
of  Paolo  Veronese,  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  fishes;  106.  Palma 
Vecchio,  Lucretia ;  157.  Venetian  School ,  Madonna  with  the  donors 
and  saints;  116.  Bern,  LiciniOj  Family  portrait;  119.  Paris  Bordone., 
Satyr  and  Venus.  —  By  the  second  window:  51.  Ouido  Cagnacciy 
Sibyl;  129, 131.  Bellini,  Adam  and  Eve  (school-pictures).  —  Exit- 
wall:  *125.  Correggio,  Danae,  one  of  the  artistes  finest  easel-pictures; 
127.  L,  Bassano,  The  Trinity. 

Room  11  (Venetian  School).  In  the  centre  is  a  good  *Copy  of  the 

Farnese  Hercules  (after  Lysippus).  Left  wall:  143.  Venetian  School, 

Portrait.  —  •♦147.  Titian,  *Amor  sagro  e  profane'  ('Earthly  and 

Heavenly  Love'),  one  of  Titian's  first  great  works,  painted  under 

the  influence  of  Giorgione,  probably  not  before  1512. 

The  above  title  was  first  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  century. 
Some  critics  bold  that  the  painting  represents  the  Fountain  of  Love  in  the 
Ardeane«,  as  described  in  Ariosto^s  ^Orlando  Furioso^;  but  other  modern 
authorities  maintain  that  it  is  a  mythological  scene  conceived  in  the  Re- 
naissance manner,  viz.  Venus  persuading  Hedea  to  fly  with  Jason,  and 
that  the  theme  was  suggested  by  the  description  of  the  episode  in  the 
'Argonautica'*  of  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Between  the  windows:  110.  Caravaggio,  Holy  Family  with  the 
serpent.  —  Right  wall:  163.  Palma  Vecchio,  Madonna  with  saints 
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and  donors ;  164.  Cariani,  Madonna ;  *170.  Titianj  Arming  of  Cupid 
ty  VenuB  and  the  Graces,  painted  about  1560.  —  Entrance-wall : 
176.  Oiov.  BeWmt*(?),  Madonna;  MSS.  Lor,  Lotto,  Portrait;  •ISe. 
Bonifazio,  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son;  *188.  Titian,  St. Dominic; 
192.  Bibera,  Liberation  of  St.  Peter;  *193.  Lor.  Lotto,  Madonna; 
194.  Titian,  Scourging  of  Christ. 

About  V2  M.  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo  the  Vicolo  delV  Area 
Oscuro  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  the  Ponte  MoUe 
(p.  383 ;  tramway  No.  14  in  the  Appx.),  beside  the  Casirw  of  Ju- 
lius III.,  built  about  1650  from  designs  attributed  to  Jac.  Sanso- 
yino  and  Bald.  Peruzzi ,  but  now  much  dilapidated  and  not  open  to 
visitors.  About  B  min.  farther  on  the  Vicolo  leads  to  a  small  piazza,  in 
which/is  the  entrance  to  the  — 
wVilla  di  Papa  GiuUo,  J}uilt  by  Vi(m<fla.  with  the  assistance  of 

Vasari  ana  Michael  Angeio,  fitted  up  in  I888  as  a  museum  for  an- 
tiquities found  in  the  province  of  Rome.  Admission,  see  pp.  150, 151. 
Gbound  Fi;oor.  Room  to  the  Right.  The  ceiling  is  tastefully  decorated 
in  stucco  (Chris tian  virtues)  and  with  paintings  (Story  of  the  nymph  Cal- 
listo)  by  Taddeo  Zuccaro.  In  the  centre  is  a  sarcophagus  from  Cervetri; 
and  in  the  glass-cases  are  vases  from  Gorchiano  (near  Falerii).  On  the 
walls  are  copies  of  paintings  in  Etruscan  tombs  and  of  a  sarcophagus  at 
Florence.  —  Room  to  <Ae  Left,  with  tasteful  ceiling.  Terracotta  wall-cover- 
ings from  the  Etruscan  temples  of  ancient  FalerU  (p.  95),  freely  restored. 
In  the  centre  is  a  very  ancient  coffin,  hollowed  out  of  a  tree-trunk,  with 
the  skeleton  and  the  coarse  early  Italic  earthenware  which  it  contuned 
(found  in  1889  near  Oabii).  —  We  now  enter  the  Semidroular  Passage  sur- 
roundii^;  the  court,  with  elegant  grotesque  decorations.  Here,  to  the  left, 
is  th^Hrtaircase  to  the  — 

^v^TiBBT   Ploor.    /.   Room,    Earliest  period   of  Falerii  (before  the  6th 

ent.  it.(!!.]|,  in  which  importations  from  Greece  and  the  East  are  still  scanty. 
The  coffins  of  hollowed  tree-trunks,  at  the  foot  of  the  entrance  wall,  should 
be  observed.  In  the  central  glass-case  are  a  bronze  cinerary  urn  in  the 
form  of  a  house,  two  hronse  tripods  with  cauldrons,  bronse  buckles,  etc. 
The  earthenware,  bronze  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  so  far  as  possible 
arranged  as  they  were  found  in  the  tombs.  In  Case  VI  and  the  following 
casa^re  a  few  isolated  vases  of  Greek  origin. 

l^TT  CTH^f[^  PprinH  of  the  Greek  importations,  about  550-850  B.C.  Vases 
with  black  and  with  red  figures,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  beginning 
with  Case  XI,  to  the  left  (black-figured  vases).  The  next  cases  contain 
vases  representing  the  severe  and  then  the  free  style  of  red -figured  de- 
corations. In  XVIII  and  the  following  cases  are  poor  Italic  imitations 
placed  beside  imported  Greek  examples.  The  central  glass-case  contains 
the  finest  specimens :  "Vase  in  the  form  of  a  KnuckU-hone^  with  a  lion,  a  Cupid, 
and  a  Kike,  made,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  a  certain  Syriskos  \  large 
cratera  with  dancing  girls;  Destruction  of  Troy;  *Hercnles  admitted  to 
Olympus.  Also,  fine  bronze  vessels.  In  Case  XXII  is  a  skull  with  false 
teeth,  set  in  gold.  —  The  interesting  frieze  in  this  room  exhibits  views  of 
.Rom^rin  the  16th  century. 

\, >*'///.  Roori}^^^  Imitations  of  Greek  art,  from  the  4th  cent,  down  to  the- 
dest?u0tltAf*'of  Falerii  by  the  Romans,  in  241  B.C.  The  finest  specimens 
are  in  the  central  glass-case :  in  front  are  two  vases  of  similar  shape,  .that 
to  the  right  inscribed  in  Latin  ^Qanumedt^  Diespater,  Ct^ito-,  Menerva*;  to  the 
right  are  two  drinking-bowls  with  the  Faliscan  inscription  ^Foied  vine 
pipafo,  era  carefo  (perhaps  =  'hodie  vinum  bibo,  eras  carebo').  Cases 
A  aj^  B  contain  large  vases  with  silver  glaze. 

*^*w.  Cabinet.  From  the  Tomb  of  a  Priestess  found  near  Todi  (p.  69) :  *Gold 
ordffinents,  gems,  remains  of  the  golden  ornamentation  of  a  dress,  trans- 
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ferred  to  modern  cloth;  fine  bronze  ewer  with  a  figure  of  Hercales  as 
handle.  —  //.  Cabinet.  Terracotta  figures  from  the  temples  at  Falerii,  some 
with  admirably  preserved  painting  and  of  striking  beauty :  ^Statue  of  Apollo ; 
antefixpwith  Medusee  \  to  the  right,  small  terracotta  figures  of  Greek  work- 
m&n|inp,  etc.  —  We  now  return  and  from  Room  II  enter  the  — 

^^eroictrwjflcCflmdkuI  of  this  floor,  which  contains  terracottas,  bronze 
weapons,"l$?8aments,  and  other  objects  found  in  tombs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Falerii.  In  the  right  wing  are  specimens  dating  from  the  earlier 
Faliscan  period ^  in  the  left  wing,  those  of  the  later  period,  when  imports 
from  Greece  began  to  appear.  Case  LXII.  Bronze  vessels  in  admirable  pre- 
servaiUfm.  LXVI.  Corinthian  vessels.  LXXVI.  Vase  of  the  best  style, 
ApoHo  CitharoBdus  and  the  Muses.  —  We  now  return  and  descend  to  the  — 

y  HnnRT^  -Thft  pleasing  and  somewhat  baroque  Fountain,  with  a  small 
sunken  basin  in  the  £.  colonnade,  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Vignola 
and  Ammanati  from  a  design  by  Vasari.  In  a  side-court  to  the  right  is  a 
full-size  Model  of  an  Etruscan  Temple,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered 
in  1882  at  Alatri,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hemici. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  villa  a  road  leads 
nnder  the  Arco  OscurOy  a  long  vaulted  archway.  A  little  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  archway,  lies  the  frequented  Osteria  delV  Arco 
Oscuro.  The  road  goes  on  to  the  Monti  Parioli  (p.  383)  and  the 
Acqua  Acetosa  (p.  384). 


IL  Rome  on  the  Tiber  (Left  Bank). 

That  part  of  the  city  which  extends  to  the  W.  from  the  Quirinal 
and  Capitol  as  far  as  the  river  was  uninhabited  in  the  most  ancient 
times  (Campus  Martins),  but  was  gradually  covered  with  buildings 
as  Rome  extended  her  sway,  and  as  far  back  as  the  Republic,  t)ut 
more  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  became  the  site  of  many 
palatial  edifices.  This  new  town  of  ancient  Rome  was  almost  the 
only  inhabited  district  during  the  middle  ages  and  following  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  still  the  most  densely  peopled  quarter.  The  present 
government  has  undertaken  the  task  of  improving  this  quarter  by 
the  construction  of  new  and  broad  streets ;  but  apart  from  these  it 
still  retains  the  characteristics  of  the  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
city  in  its  network  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets  and  lanes,  enlivened 
by  the  busy  traffic  of  the  lower  classes,  and  containing  many  highly 
interesting  churches  and  palaces.  The  Corso,  the  principal  thorough- 
fare, is  characterized  by  its  imposing  Baroque  facades  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries. 

4/     a.  The  Corse  and  Adjacent  Sid&Jj^xfi^ts. 

The  *CoBso,  offlciallv  called  Corso  Umherto  Primo,  is  the  central 
street  of  tte  three  running  to  the  ».  t'rom  fflff'HaTSia  del  Popolo 
(p.  166).  It  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Via  Lata  beginning  at  the 
Capitol  and  continued  outside  the  ancient  city  as  the  Via  Flaminia 
(comp.  p.  383).  Its  length  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Piazza 
Venezia  is  1660  yds.,  or  nearly  a  mile. 

The  N.  part  of  the  street  is  little  frequented.    No.  518,  to  the 
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right,  between  the  first  two  cross-streets,  is  the  Pal.  Bondanini 
(PI.  1, 17),  the  court  of  which  contains  an  unfinished  PietSiby  Micftael 
AngelOj  on  which  he  worked  up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
No.  18,  on  the  left  side,  was  once  inhabited  by  Qoethe;  inscription 
(placed  there  in  1872) :  'In  questa  oasa  immagind  e  scrisse  cose 
immortali  Volfango  Goethe.'  ^^ 

On  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  church  of  San  OiMomo  in  Augusta^ 
or  degli  Incurdbilij  with  a  facade  b]^,  TSTaflerna.  It  Felongs^to  the  ad- 
joining surgical  hospital,  which  extends  w  the  Via  di  Ripetta ;  one 
of  the  landings  inside  bears  a  fine  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Maestro 
Andrea  (16th  cent. ;  apply  to  the  porter^  Nearly  opposite,  on  the 
left,  is  the  small  Augustine  church  ai^esii  e  Maria^  with  a  facade 
by  Girol.  Rainaldi. 

In  the  Via  de*  PonteJM^ilJgrthiTd  turning  on  the  right,  is  the  entrance 
(No.  67',  on  the  left)  to  thcTHamioleum  of  Auguntttji  (PI.  1, 17, 18),  erected 
by  that  emperor  in  28  B.G.^as  a  burial-place  tor  himself  and  his  family, 
and  in  which  many  of  his  successors  down  to  Nerva  were  interred.  On  a 
sqnare  travertine  basement,  now  -wholly  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground, 
rose  a  huge  circular  edifice  in  two  stories,  which  contained  the  mortuary 
chambers,  above  which  arose  a  terraced  mound  of  earth,  embellished 
with  cypresses  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  The  obelisks 
mentioned  at  pp.  177  and  180  were  erected  beside  the  entrance  to  the 
Mausoleum  in  the  1st  century.  The  whole  was  environed  with  a  park. 
Augustus  was  interred  in  the  large  central  chamber,  from  which  radiated 
fourteen  smaller  chambers,  most  of  which  are  preserved,  though  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  Mausoleum  was  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  the  Golonnas.  —  Visitors  may  here  inspect  a  plaster  model  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  by  Enrico  CMaradia  (d.  1901; 
comp.  p.  237)  j  fee  Va  fr.  ^r 

On  the  right,  in  an  expansion  of  the  fioraoj  ia  8^^  gar^ft  al  Corgn 
(PL  I,  18),  the  national  church  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  resort  of 
the  fashionable  world.  It  was  begun  in  1612  by  Onorxo  Lunghi  and 
continued  by  Martino  Lunghi  the  Younger  and  Pietro  da  Cortona; 
the  tasteless  facade  was  added  in  1690  by  Ca^rdinal  Omodei,  Ceiling 
paintings  in  the  interior  by  Oiacinto  Brandu  Over  the  high-altar 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Carlo  Maratta:  the  Virgin  recommend- 
ing San  Carlo  Borromeo  to  Christ.  (The  heart  of  San  Carlo  Is  de- 
posited under  this  altar.) 

^Beyond  theJ^iqCondgtU,  leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  160), 
ano'Tne  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  (p.  213 j,  prolonging  the  Via 
Condotti  towards  the  W.,  begins  the  frequented  part  of  the  Corso, 
with  numerous  shops,  and  enlivened,  especially  towards  evening, 
by  crowds  of  carriages  and  foot-passengers.  ««^ 

On  the  right,  No.  418  a,  is  the  spacious  P^^f^ftP  ^■^spoli^  built 
by  Ammanati  in  1586,  with  a  fine  marble  staircase. 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Frattina  (No.  151),  is  the 

i^^rrq  y?^int,  the  vestibule  of  which  contains  a  large  figure 

representing  "Tlru tit  TSTU ugh t  to  ITght  by TImeV  by  iSernfiif,"  iB  fex- 

aggerated  example  of  the  allegorical  style  of  the  time,  but  admirably 

executed. 

In  a  long  piazza  on  the  right  rises  San  Lorenzo  in  Lneina 
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(PI.  I,  18),  founded  in  the  4th  cent,  by  a  pious  matron  named 
Lucina,  but  frequently  alteied,  for  the  last  time  in  1606.  In  the 
interior,  by  the  2nd  pillai  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Nic.  Poussin 
(d.  1665),  erected  by  Chateaubriand;  above  the  high-altar  a  Cruci- 
fixion by  Quido  Bent  This  church  was  the  scene  of  Pompilia^s  mar- 
riage (in  Browning's  *The  Ring  and  the  Book*). 

On  the  x\jB^i  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  in  Lucina  and  the 
Corso,  is  thecal.  Fiano  (VI.  I,  18),  on  the  site  of  the  Ara  Pacis , 
set  up  bV  Augustus  in  B.C.  9  (remains,  see  p.  172).  In  front  of 
this  palace  an  ancient  arch  once  spanned  the  Corso  (reliefs,  see 
p.  165).  An  inscription  on  the  house  No.  167  (on  the  left),  records 
that  Alexander  y II.  widened  the  street  and  removed  the  arch  in 
1662,  for  the  benefit  of  the  horse-races  during  the  Camiyal. 

The  Via  delle  Convertite  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  ni  San 
SiLTBSTBO  (PI.  I,  18),  which  is  embellished  with  a  monument 
to  the  poet  Pietro  Metastasio  (1698-1782),  by  GaUori  (1886).  In  the 
^_  corner  of  the  pia^^f  q't^frp  *hA  vftT^^ri^]ble  church  of  San  8(1" 
yestro  in  CapiU^  erected  by  Paul  I.  (757-67)  on  the  site  of  his  own 
house,  m  honour  of  a  piece  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  still 
preserved  here.  The  entrance-court  is  ancient,  but  the  church  has 
been  frequently  rebuilt.  The  church  now  belongs  to  English  Roman 
Catholics.  Part  of  the  monastery  formerl^^j^nected  with  the  church 
has  been  converted  into  the  handsome^oat  and  Telegraph  0|flc^» 
which  has  entrances  fkom  the  piazza  and  the  Via  della  vite  (p.  i'66)7 
Another  part  of  tl^  oiML  monastery  contains  the  ministerial  Office  of 
Public  Works.  — ^Opposite  San  Silvestro  is  the  English  Church  of 
{he  Trinity  (p.  144T>  erected  in  1^74,  gith  a  handsome  j^ade  in  the 
early-Renaissance  style.  —  At  No.  11,  Via  di  MercedCj  which  leads 
to  the  E.  from  the  Piazza  di  San  Silvestro,  Is  a  tablei'^'-  rft^ArrHijg  that 
K/8ir  Walter  8coU  lived  here  when  at  Rome  in  1832. 

Elbotbig  Tkamwat  from  the  Piaaza  di  San  Silvestro  to  the  Railway 
Station  and  thence  to  the  Pkuta  Venetia,  see  Xo.  1  in  the  Apjj^vdix. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso,  to  the  right,  is  ihejPalazzo  Veroi 
(No.  374),  now  Torlonia  (PI.  1, 18),  erected  by  Onorio  LungniTand 
restored  by  Alessandro  Specchi.  A  loggia  on  the  first  floor  is  adorned 
with  pleasing  mythological  frescoes  by  Fr.  Albani.  A  tablet  placed 
on  this  house  in  1892  records  that  Shelley  lived  here  in  1819. 

On  thelpft,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  delle  Convertite,  is  the 
large  neyr^Palazzo  Marignolij  on  the  groundfloor  of  which  is  the 
CaflF^  Nazionale,  better  known  as  the  CaflfS  Aragno.  On  the  same 
side  is  the  large  establishment  of  the  Fratelli  Bocconi,  built  in 
1886-87,  beside  which  begins  the  Via  del  Tritone  (p.  163).  The 
Tia  San  Claudio,  between  these  'palazzi',  leads  to  the  Piasaut  di 
San  Claudio,  in  which  is  the  British  Consulate  (p.  139). 

'loJme  right,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  the  exten- 
BiveipaaMO  Chigi*  begun  in  1562  by  Oiac.  della  Porta  and  com- 
pieted  by  V.  Maderna,  now  occupied  by  the  Austrian  Embassy  to 
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Quiilnal.     Neither  the  small  collection  of  antiques  and  pictures 
nor  the  library  (p.  146)  is  open  to  the  public. 


The  handsome  Piazza.  Colonna  (PI.  II,  18;  named  from  Ital. 
colonnOj  column),  ^McL  here  interrupts  the  Gorso,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  squares  in  Rome  (military  music  on  summer  -  evenings, 
comp.  p.  149).  In  1889,  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  Palazzo  Piom- 
bino,  the  piazza  was  extended  on  the  £.  as  far  the  church  of  Santa 
Marm  in  Via,  built  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the  Elder  in  1594. 

^he  *ColTunn  of  Marcus  Apy'^yp*    riainor  in  the  centre  of  the 

piazza  named  after  it,  is  embellished  like  that  of  Trajan  with  reliefs 

from  the  emperor*s  wars  against  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German 

tribes  on  the  Danube.    The  column  consists  of  28  blocks,  besides 

the  pedestal  and  capital,   in  all  95  ft.  (100  ancient  Roman  ft.)  in 

height,  and  has  a  staircase  in  the  interior.  In  1589  Sixtus  Y.  caused 

the  column  to  be  restored  and  crowned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Paul, 

while  he  strengthened  the  pedestal  and  coyered  it  with  masonry.  At 

that  period  it  was  ascribed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  after  whom  it  was 

erroneously  named. 

The  reliefs,  which  form  23  spirals  around  the  column,  are  divided  into 
two  series  by  the  figure  of  Victory  writing  upon  her  shield,  about  half- 
way up,  on  the  E.  side.  The  reliefs  above  refer  to  the  Bellam  German- 
icum  (172-173)  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quades^  those  below  to  the 
Bellum  Sarmaticum  (174-175)  against  the  Sarmates,  lazyges,  and  Quades. 
The  third  spiral  from  the  foot,  on  the  E.  side,  illustrates  the  preservation 
of  the  Roman  army  by  a  sadden  rain-storm,  an  incident  which  in  the  4th 
cent,  was  explained  as  *a  miraculous  response  to  the  prayers  of  some 
Christian  legionaries. 

yyj3n  the  W.  side^ol.  the  piazza  is  a  building  with  a  portion  pf 
^_ancient  Ibnltlfi^mns  from  Vel^^  erected  here  in  1838  (on  the  ground- 
floor  the  restaurants"^olonna'  and  'Fagiano',  see  p.  137). 

The  streets  running  to  the  W.,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
portico,  lead  to  the  J^azza  di  Monte  Citorio  (p.  215).  The  street 
running  to  the^  8.  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  di  Pietra  (PI.  II, 
18),  on  theSK"  side  of  which  are  eleven  Corinthian  columns,  41  ft. 
high,  of  i^AwipJe  of  Weptune.  built  by  Hadrian  and  once  possessing 
15  in  its  length  and  iS  in  itsTbreadth.  The  eleven  extant  columns 
belonged  to  the  N.  side  of  the  temple.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella  is  preserved  in  the  adjoining  building,  once  used  as  a  custom- 
house (Dogana  di  Terra),  now  the  Exchange.  The  reliefs  repre- 
senting conquered  provinces,  mentioned  on  p.  239,  were  among 
the  decorations  of  the  temple  or  of  the  colonnade  surrounding  it.  — 
The  Via  de'  Pastini  leads  hence  to  the  Pantheon  (p.  216),  while  the 
Corso  is  regained  by  the  Via  di  Pietra  to  the  left. 

From  the  Corso  to  the  Fontana  di  Trevi  by  the  Via  delle  Muratte, 
see  p.  161. 

Farther  on  in  t^^orso,  also  on  the  left,  where  the  street  ex- 
oands,  we  reach  the^^alano  Sciarra-Colonna  (No.  239 ;  PI.  II,  18), 
he. finest  of  the  whoTe'sireeTj'^erected  af  fKe  "beginning  of  the  17th 
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cent,  by  Flaminio  PonziOj  with  a  portal  of  later  date;    This  palace 
once  contained  a  famons  pictujEe-gallery  (comp.  p.  371). 

Opposite  is  the  imposing  Cassa  di  Riaparmio^  or  Savings  Bank, 
by  CipoUa  (^IBIiBj.  The  iirst  side-street  on  the  right  leads  to  the 
church  of  Sant''  Ignaxio  (p.  203),  the  next  two  side-streets  to  the 
ColUgio  Romano  (Mnseo  Eircheriano ;  P^2Q3).  No.  307  in  the  Gorso, 

pPcda 


between  the  last  two  side-streets,  is  the^alaaxo  Simonetti,  Opposite, 
a  littj^  back  from  the  street,  is  the  church  oi  —^ 

i^an  MMfcello  (PI.  II,  18),  mentioned  as  early  as  499,  re-erected 
by  Jac,  aansovino  in  1519,  and  entirely  modernised  in  1874.  The 
facade  (1708)  is  by  Carlo  Fontana, 

Intbbior.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  double  tomb  of  the  Vengiiav 

£t.  5rso  la.  lOllJ.  —  Tfle  4tht5hapel 


cardinala  Giov.  Michiel  fd.  1503)  and  Aiit.  Orso  (fl.  lUllJ.  '—  Tftg  4tgChapel 
on  the  ritfUi.  l!UlllUiAj5j  fceiling-paintipga  by  ff?*****  ^ej  fffff^r  '^<H'M"^'^'*  '^""^ 
''his  dt^lUll  Uy  Vdn.  dayHilerra  and  Peilegrino  da  Modena,  and  the  monument 
of  Card.  Consalvi  (d.  1824),  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  by  Rinaldo  Rinaldi.  — 
The  tomb  of  the  Engliah  Cardinal  Weld  (d.  1837)  and  that  of  Pierre  Gilles 
(d.  1566),  the  traveller,  are  also  in  this  church. 

The  next  side-streets  are  the  Yia  Lata,  leading  to  the  right  to 
the  CoUegio  Romano  (p.  203),  and  the  Via  Santi  Apostoli,  leading 
to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  Santl  Apostoli  (p.  210). 
y'  On  the  right  side  of  the  Oorso,  farther  on,  is  the  small  church  of 
^Santa  Maria,  ii^  Via,  ^ftta^fnomp:  p.  197),  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
7th  cent.,  but  in  its  present  form  dating  from  the  17th;  tasteful  facade 
executed  in  1680  from  designs  by  Pieiro  da  Cortona.  From  the 
vestibule  a  staircase  descendsjo  jin^^ora^ry  (built  by  Ylgnftla)  in 
which  St.  Paul^and^bt.  Luke  are  said  to  have  taught.  Below  this 
church  and  the  Palazzo  Doria  lie  extensive  ancient  walls,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Saepta  Julia,  an  edifice  begun  by  Osesar  and 
completed  by  Agrippa,  for  taking  the  votes  of  the  national  assembly, 
but  afterwards  used  for  games  and  as  a  market-place. 

Adjoining  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata  is  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Doria 
(PI.  II,  18),  with  a  17tt)/cent.  facade  towards  the  Corso :  see  p.  207. 

Opposite  rises  ili&^alazzoOdescalchi,  erected  in  1887-88  in  the 
Florentine  style ;  it  is  Ite  residence  of  the  Prussian  ambassador  to 
the  Vatican.  The  British  School  at  Rome  (p.  146)  occupies  part  of 
the  palazzo^Bff trance  from  the  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  (p.  210).  Adja- 
cent is  thecal.  Salviati,  by  Carlo  Rainaldi,  occupied  in  1725-1800 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Art  (p.  169).     ^y/ 

The  last  corner-house  on  the  right  is  thejfez^  Bo^oj^artej  formerly 


Rinuccini,  erected  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Mattia  de'  Rossi,  wEere  Madame 
Laetitia,  mother  of  Napoleon  I.,^  died  in  1836. 

On  the  S.  the  Corso  is  terminated  by  the  Piazza  di  Vbnbzia. 

SI.  II,  17;  48  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  from  wMch  the  ViaNazionale 
.  174)  runs  to  the  left  and  the  Via  del  Plehiscito,  continued  by  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  223),  to  the  right.  The  piazza,  which  is 
the  central  point  of  the  tramway  -  system  (comp.  the  Appx.),  is 
named  after  the  imposing  — 
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♦PalaagQ  VAflfijyf p.^  begun  before  1455  by  Cardinal  Barbo  (after- 
wards Pope  Paul  II.)  in  the  Florentine  style,  in  which  the  effect  is 
produced  by  massiveness  (p.  Ixiv).  The  stones  were  obtained  from 
the  Colosseum.  The  architect  is  unknown,  but  Yasari  is  certainly 
wrong  in  ascribing  the  design  to  Giuliano  da  Majano,  who  neyer 
worked  in  Rome.  Meo  del  Caprino  and  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  merely 
superintended  its  erection.  The  palace  was  presented  in  1560  by 
Pius  IV.  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  with  which  it  came  in  1797  Into 
the  possession  of  Austria,  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Austrian 
ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  The  handsome  two-storied  court  with 
arcades,  by  Oiacomo  da  Pietraaaniaj  is  little  more  than  begun.  The 
Palazzetto  Venezia,  built  in  1466-69,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  S.E. 
side,  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  loggia  oyer  the  court  re-erected 
to  the  W.  of  the  undermentioned  Piazza  San  Marco. 

The  N.  Slope  op  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  which  we  now  stand, 

has  been  undergoing  much  alteratj/vti  since  1885.   In  order  to  make 

room  for  the  substructure  of  the^victor  Emanuel  Monument  fp.  237), 

and  to  afford  an  unimpeded  view  irom  the  Uorso,  several  blocks  of 

buildings  have  been  pulled  down,  including  the  Palazzo  Torlonia^ 

built  about  1650  by  0.  Fontana,  which  occupied  the  K.  side  of  the 

Piazza  Venezia.  —  The  streets  running  to  the  B.  debouch  in  the 

Forum  Trajanum  (p.  274). 

To  the  left,  at  thebeginniag  of  the  Via  di  Marforio  (p.  271  j  foot-trafQc 
only),  which  leads  hence  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Forum  (p.  260),  is  the  Tomh 
of  Cahu  PobUcius  Bibulut  (PI.  II,  20),  to  whom  the  ground  was  granted  by 
the  Senate  as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and  his  family  (^honoris  '?irta- 
tisque  cau8sa\  as  the  inscription  records)  towards  the  end  of  the  republic. 
This  point  must  therefore  have  lain  outside  the  walls  of  Servius,  as  inter- 
ments within  their  limits  were  prohibited. 

Turning  to  the  VT.,  a  few  paces  bring  us  to  the  small  Piazza 
SanMfifcOj  with  its  gardens,  and  to  —  ^ 

^'roi  Marco  (PI . II,  17),  incorporated  in  the  S.  side  of  the  Palazzo 
V^ezia.  ^jfhis  church,  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Constantino,  was 
re-erected  in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  and  adorned  in  1466  by  Oiacomo 
da  Pietrasanta  with  a  fine  vestibule.  The  interior,  restored  in  the 
17th  cent.,  was  modernised  by  Card.  Quirini  in  1744. 

VssTiBULB.  Roman  and  ancient  Christian  inscriptions,  built  into  the 
walls.  St.  Mark  in  relief,  above  the  handsome  inner  principal  portal.  The 
Intsbiob  is  approached  by  a  descent  of  several  steps.  With  the  exception  of 
the  tribune  and  the  beautiful  coffered  ceiling  (by  Mareo  de'  Dolei;  1467-71), 
all  the  older  parts  have  been  disfigured  by  restorations  in  the  baroque 
style.  The  Tbibunb,  with  its  handsome  pavement  (opus  Alexandrinum), 
lies  several  steps  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  mosaics  (in  the 
centre  Christ,  to  the  left,  SS.  Mark,  Agapetus,  and  Agnes,  to  the  right, 
88.  Felicianus  and  Mark  escorting  Gregory  IV.)  date  from  the  most  degraded 
period  of  this  art  and  have  been  justly  described  as  ^utter  caricatures'.  In 
the  Right  Aisle  •  1st  Chapel,  Altar-piece  by  Palma  Giovaney  the  Resurrection  \ 
3rd  Chap.,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Maratta;  at  the  end,  adjoining  the 
tribune,  an  admirable  portrait  of  Pope  Mark,  by  Melozzo  da  Forll.  In  the 
LsFT  Aislb:  2nd  Chap.,  Altar-relief,  Oreg.  fiarbadigo  distributing  alms,  by 
Ant.  d'Ette.  —  The  Saobistt  contains  an  altar  and  canopy  by  Mine  da 
FiesoU  and  Giov.  Daknata, 
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On  the  same  side  of  the  square  is  the  so-called  Madama  Lucrezia. 
the  mutilated  marble  bust  of  a  colossal  female  siatue  (jtriestess  oi 
Isis),  which  carried  on  conversations  with  the  Abbate  Lnigi  (p.  224), 
similar  to  those  of  Pasquino  with  the  Marforio  (comp.  p.  226). 

The  Via  di  San  MumJo  terminates  in  the  Vj^  Arijfndi^  which  to 
the  left  leads  to  thf9^\A7^  Ariiftmli  (j>.  235)  and  the  Capitol,  and 
to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  del  Qeah  (p,  223). 

b.  Maseo  KirclLeziaiLO  and  Ethnographioal  and  Prehistoric 
Maseiun.  Doria  and  Colonna  Galleries. 

To  the  right  and  left  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Corse,  5-6  min.  from 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  are  several  interesting  Gollbgtionb.  The  Muteo 
Kircheriano  €md  Ethnographical  and  JPtehistoric  Mtuettm  is  open  daily  \  the 
Doria  OaUery  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  only*,  and  the  Colonna  Gallery  on  Tues., 
Thnrs.,  and  Sat  (comp.  pp.  160,  151). 

The  Via  del  Oaravita,  which  diverges  to  the  W.  from  the  Corso  be- 
side the  Savings  Bank  (p.  201)  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  leads 
vi^  the  small  Piazza  Sant'  Ionazio'(P1.  II,  18)  almost  straight  on  to 
the^antheon.  In  the  Piazza  Sant'  Ignazio  rises  the  Jesuit  church  of — 
Lp  (PI.  II,  18),  designed  by  the  Padre  Qrassi,  with  a 
facade  oy  AlgarJi.  The  building,  begun  by  Card.  Ludovisi  in  1626, 
after  the  canonisation  of  the  saint,  was  not  completed  till  1675. 

Jlte  iMTBBioB  is  decorated  in  the  baroque  style.    The  paintings  on  the 

vanlting,  domej  an^  apse,  and  the  picture  over  the  hign-altar  areT>y  tbe 

-TSdre  rozzo^  an  able  master  of  perspective,  by  whom  the  chapel  of  San  L-^igi 

Sxonzaga,  innille  aisle  to  inS  righf,  was  aiso  designed.    The  paintings  on,  the 

ceiling  and  dome  are  seen  in  correct  perspective  from  the  round  marble 

tiao  in  the  centre  of  the  nave.  In  tne  transept  are  two  large  marble  reliefs : 

to  the  right,  Apotheosis  of  San  Luigi  Gonzaga,  on  the  left,  Annunciation. 

On  the  roof  of  tl^f a  church  ia  a  Time  g^2    rftfiilated  from  the  Obser- 

vatory  (p.  i07),  ine^ltall  of  which  lit  noon  is  tne  signal  for  the  discharge 

of  a  gun  at  the  Forte  Monte  Mario  (p.  385). 

The  space  between  Sant'  Ignazio  and  the  Palazzo  0razioli  (p.  223), 
to  the  S.,  was  occupied  in  antiquity  by  a  famous  Temple  of  IsU, 
and  the  excavations  on  this  site  have  brought  numerous  ancient 
remains  to  light.  Among  these  are  the  lions,  sphinxes,  and  canopi 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum  (p.  245),  and  the  obelisks  now  in  firont 
of  the  Pantheon  (p.  216),  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  218),  and 
the  railway-station  (p.  166). 

On  theW.  side  of  the  Piazza  Sant^  Ignazio^,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
del  Seminarlo,  is  the  PalaMn  Bnrrnr^^^  which  since  1873  has  been 
the  seat  of  the  Universitas  Qregoriana^  belonging  to  the  Jesuits.  This 
institution,  which  has  superseded  the  Collegio  Romano  (see  below), 
confers  degrees  (laurea)  in  theology,  canon  law,  and  philosophy.  — 
Opposite  is  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  (PI.  II,  18). 

On  the  S.  the  choir  of  Sant'  Ignazio  adjoins  the  — 

M^jlegio  BomanoXPl'  H,  18),  an  extensive  building  erected  at 

th^en?  ot  tne  ibth  cent.,  under  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.,  by 

Bart.  Ammanati.    The  massive  principal  facade  looks  S.  towards  the 

Piazza  del  Collegio  Romano,  where  also  is  the  entrance  to  the  Lice'- 
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Ermio  QtUrino  Viseontij  established  in  thlB  wing.  —  A  side-entrance, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  building,  in  the  Via  del  Oollegio  Romano, 
parallel  to  the  Gorso,  admits  to  the  Biblioteca  Vittorio  Emanuele 
(p.  146)  and  (on  the  third  story)  to  the  -— 

*Mn8eo  Kirclieriano,  founded  by  the  learned  Jesuit  father,  Atha- 
nasius  Kireher^  born  near  Fulda  in  1601,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  Collegio  Romano  (d.  1680).  In  1876  the  museum  was  in- 
corporated with  the  rich  and  much  more  extensive  ^Ethnographical 
and  Preliistorie  Collection  (Museo  Etnografico-Preiatorico),  The 
director  is  Commendatore  Pigorini.  Adm.,  see  pp.  160,  161 ;  cata- 
logue, see  HeVbig  and  Reisehj  Collections  of  Antiquities  at  Rome, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  415-469. 

We  first  enter  (to  the  left)  a  passage  (PI.  1)  with  an  antique 
mosaic  floor,  at  the  end  of  which  is  an  image  of  Buddha.  Adjoining 
it  on  the  -right  is  a  long  corridor  (PI.  2) ,  in  which  the  Ethno- 
OBAPHiOAL  CoLLEOTiON  begins  (objects  from  the  Polar  Regions^  and 
from  North  and  South  Americay 

The  next  six  rooms  (PI.  3-8)  represent  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
divided  into  three  groups  :  Melanesia^  Polynesia^  and  Micronesia,  — 
In  the  next  corridor  (PI.  9),  Boats  and  other  objects,  from  various 
countries.  In  the  adjoining  cabinet  (PI.  10),  Embroidered  mantle 
from  Mexico,  time  of  Fernando  Cortez.  —  Then  a  series  of  rooms 
with  articles  from  Australia  and  Oceania  (PI.  11-13);  South  Africa^ 
the /Sudan,  and  districts  of  the  upper  Nile  (PI.  14,  15);  Abyssinia 
and  Shoa  (PI.  16,  17;  numerous  ♦Gifts  from  African  chiefs  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  Italy),  and  other  countries  oiEast  Africa  (PI.  18- 
21);  Burma  (PI.  22);  China  (PI.  23);  India  (PI.  24);  Indo- China 
(PI.  26);  Japan  (PI.  26,  27);  Syna,  Arabia,  Siam  (PI.  28). 

The  PsEHiSTOBic  Collection  (mainly  of  Italian  origin)  begins 
here.  Rooms  29-32  are  devoted  to  the  stone  age.  —  The  following 
rooms  (PL  33-36)  contain  objects  of  the  bronze  age.  Weapons  of 
the  bronze  and  iron  ages;  statuette  of  a  warrior  with  double-horned 
helmet  from  Sardinia  (PI.  36).  —  Iron  age  (PI.  37-39). 

The  last  room  in  this  series  (PL  40)  contains  the  chief  boast  of 

the  collection,  viz.  the  *  Treasure  of  Praeneste,  found  in  a  tomb  at 

Palestrina  (p.  428)  in  1876,  probably  once  in  the  possession  of  a 

ruler  of  Praeneste  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 

The  chief  objects  are  exhibited  on  the  Cektbal  Shelf:  No.  1.  Gold 
Personal  Ornament^  with  131  lions,  horses,  and  other  fantastic  animals 
attached  to  it  in  rows,  adorned  with  rows  of  minute  gold  points ;  4,  6,  6. 
Cylinders  of  thin  gold,  ornamented  with  delicate  granulated  work.  No.  2. 
Golden  fibula ^  26.  Fragments  of  a  Silver  Bowl  with  Oilt  Relics,  in  the 
Egyptian  style :  Victorious  king  and  Ammon-Ra,  History  of  Osiris ;  above 
the  wing  of  the  hawk  in  the  interior  design,  in  Phoenician  letters,  is  the 
name  of  the  maker  or  original  possessor  \Esmunjai  ben  Asto^;  20.  Tioo' 
handled  Beaker  of  dull  gold;  26.  Flat  Silver  Bowl  with  Oilded  Reliefs  (royal 
hunting-scenes,  horses,  and  birds).  23.  Large  Olobular  Silver- Oilt  Goblet^ 
with  six  snakes  forming  the  handles;  the  bowl  is  decorated  with  rows 
of  figures  of  armed  men,  wild  beasts,  and  birds.  24.  Silver-gilt  bowl 
1;he  interior  of  which  is  enriched  with  two  rows  of  horses,  oxen,  birds, 
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and  trees.  —  On  the  central  shelf  also:  27,  28.  Two  daeeers:  blue  irlafl 
bowl;  ivory  reliefs  to  be  inlaid  with  wood 5  etc.  '  * 

Uppeb  Shelf:  72.  Very  primitive  Tripod  of  bronze  and  iron,  with  three 
human  figures  on  the  edge  looking  into  the  interior,  and  three  animals-  81 
Large  bronze  stand,  in  the  form  of  a  blunted  cone.  —  Lowbb  Shblf*  76 
Fragmentary  Cauldron  of  hammered  bronze,  with  griffins'  heads  as  hand- 
les j  fragments  of  bronze  plates  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb. 

We  next  enter  another 
corridor  (PI.  41)  contain- 
ing models  of  megalithlc 
monuments  (menhirs  and 
dolmens)  from  the  neigh- 
l>onrhood  of  Otranto ;  mo- 
del of  a  Sardinian  Nuragh^ 
t.e.   one    of    the   conical 
towers  which  served  both 
as  sepulchral  monuments 
and  as  places  of  refuge, 
and  piobably .  date  from 
the  bronze  age  (extending 
to   1000  B.C.).  —  Then 
come  three  cabinets  (PI. 
42-44)   with   prehistoric 
relics  from  Switzerland, 
Friance,  Scandinavia,  and 
Hungary,  etc.,  and  a  cor- 
ridor (PI.  45)  leading  to 
three  further  cabinets  (PI. 
46-48)  with  American  an- 
tiquities (Mexica,^:ma8k8, 
Peruvian     vessels      and 
mummies). 

From  Corridor  45  we  pass 
through  a  glass-door  to  the 
rooms  containing  the  col- 
lections of  the  old  Mused 
KiscHEBiANo.  Corridor  49 
contains  sculpture  (mostly 
unimportant).  The  two 
fine  female  heads  (one  in 
blackmarble)  atthefarther 
end,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  exit,  should benoticed; 
also  a  hermes  with  an  an- 
cient Greek  head  of  a  boy 

between  the  two  doors  of  Cabinet  53.  Opening  off  the  corridor  on 
the  left  are  four  cabinets  (PI.  50-53).  —  Cab.  60:  Christian  in- 
scriptions and  lamps  found  in  the  catacombs;  small  paintings; 
enamelled  picture  of  Christ;  bronze  objects;  large  hanging-lamps. 
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Small  mosaics.   The  glass-case  in  the  centre  contains  caivings  In 

Wory,  amber,  and  wood  (medieval  and  Renaissance  periods).  — 

Cab.  51 :  Fragments  of  Christian  sarcophagi.   In  the  centre,  a  large, 

very  fragmentary  yeasel  of  grey  marble ,  with  the  Adoration  of  the 

Shepherds  and  Christ  enthroned  with  the  Apostles  in  relief.    In 

front  of  the  window  is  a  piece  of  wall-plaster  from  the  Psdagogium 

on  the  Palatine  (comp.  p.  281),  with  a  Caricaiure  of  the  Crucifixion 

scratched  npon  it :  a  man  with  the  head  of  an  ass,  affixed  to  a  cross, 

with  a  praying  figure  at  the  side,  and  the  words  ^AXe^dCfjievo;  Gi^exe 

%e6s  (Alexamenos  worshipping  his  god). 

This  is  usually  supposed  to  represent  the  sarcastic  wit  of  an  imperial 
page  St  the  expense  of  some  Ohristian  companion^  and  to  have  been  per- 
petrated about  the  3rd  century.  There  is  otbar  evidence  to  show  &at  the 
worship  of  asses  was  attributed  to  Christians  and  Jews.  A  more  recent 
theory,  however,  is  tbat  the  draughtsman  may  have  belonged  to  the  Gnostic 
sect  of  the  Sethians,  who  hailed  from  Egypt  and  identified  Christ  with  Seih. 
the  son  of  Adam,  and  Seth  again  with  the  ass-headed  Egyptian  dei^  Seti 
or  Seth.    On  this  hypothesis  the  sketch  is  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith. 

Cab.  52:  Glass  and  Terracotta  work.  —  Room  63.  Collection  of 
CoinSj  mainly  ancient  Roman  and  Italic  bronze  coins  (cts  grave). 
At  the  window,  gems  and  cat  stones.  Opposite  is  a  large  bronze 
tablet  with  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  Minerva  in  the  Faliscan  dia- 
lect ;  above,  an  iron  ring  with  a  bronze  label  bearing  the  inscriptioii 
^I  have  run  away,  catch  me,  if  you  restore  me  to  my  master  Zonino, 
you  will  receive  a  solidns',  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  slave,  but  more  probably  a  dog-collar.  Leaden  tablets  inscribed 
with  curses  (invocations  to  subterranean  spirits  to  destroy  or  injure 
an  enemy;  they  used  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  or  deposited  in 
tombs).  Relief  of  a  warrior  and  horse,  in  coloured  marble.  Statuettes 
of  no  importance  adorn  the  walls.  —  Room  54 :  Bronzes,  By  the 
wall  near  the  window,  an  ancient  bronze  chair  (bisellium)  inlaid 
with  silver.  Statuette  of  a  boy  (for  a  fountain),  originally  holding 
a  goblet  or  a  shell.  The  *Ficoronian  Cista  (formerly  in  the  possession 
of  FicoroDi,  the  antiquarian),  found  near  Palestrina  in  1738,  is  a 
toilet-casket  of  cylindrical  form,  adorned  with  admirably  engraved 
designs  from  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  which  rank  among  the 
most  beautiful  antique  works  of  the  kind. 

When  the  Argonauts  on  their  voyage  to  Colchis  reached  the  land  of 
the  Bebrykes,  the  king  Amycus  prevented  them  from  using  a  spring  of 
water  until  he  had  been  vanquished  by  Pollux  in  a  boxing -contest.  The 
central  point  of  the  design  (compare  the  copy  hanging  to  the  left  of  the 
door)  represents  the  punishment  of  the  vanquished  Idng,  who  is  bound 
to  a  tree  by  the  victor.  To  the  right  is  Athena,  above  whom  is  a  Kike 
with  a  victor''s  wreaUi  for  Pollux.  In  front  are  Jason  and  Hercules.  Then 
appears  the  ship  Argo  ;  the  Greeks  drinking  at  the  spring;  and  an  Argonaut 
practising  boxing,  mimicked  by  a  corpulent  Silenus.  —  The  feet  and  the 
figures  on  the  lid  are  of  inferior  workmanship.  On  the  latter  are  the  in- 
scriptions (3rd  cent.  B.C.):  'Kovios  Plautios  med  Bomai  (meBomse)  fecid\ 
and  *Dindia  Macolnia  illeai  dedif. 

Bronze  statuette  of  Dionysus.   Silver  goblets  found  at  Vicar ello 
p.  104),  among  which  are  four  in  the  form  of  milestones  and  in- 
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■ 
scribed  with  the  names  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  lonte  from  Gkdes 

(Cadiz)  to  Rome.     The  wall -case  contains  lead  pipes,  weapons, 

vessels,  ladles,  scale  with  weights,  sacrificial  forks;  Head  of  Apollo^ 

after  Praxiteles  (eyes  originally  inserted) ;  busts,  heads,  statuettes, 

mirrors,  cists,  small  reliefs,  torch-holders. 

The  small  Obssbtatoby  in  the  CoUegio  Romano,  which  acquired 

a  European  reputation  under  Pad/re  Seechi  (d.  1878),  is  shown  in 

the  morning  to  visitors  with  an  introduction.  The  present  director 

is  Commendatore  Tacchini, 

From  the  small  Piazza  del  Oollegio  Romano  (PI.  II,  18),  the 
Via  di  Pih  di  Marmo  (bo  called  ^rom  a'colossal  marble  foot  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Santo  Stefano  del  Caccio)  leads  to  the  W.  in  a  few 
minutes  to  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  218).  —  Opposite  the 
CoUegio  Romano,  next  to  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata 

1),  rises  the  extensive  — 

alazzo  Doria  (PLU,  18),  one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces 
in  Rome.  The  E.  facade  fronts  the  Corso^  see  p.  201.  The  court 
in  the  interior  is  surrounded  by  arcades.^^Iha  N.  facade,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  is  in  the  Piazza  del  CoUegio  Romano;  and  here (^wo.  ia) 
is  ti^  entrance  to  the  ^^ 

I^Gallebia  DoBiA-PA^7>-HTT.r  nr\  the  1st  floor  (adm.,  see  pp.  150, 
161 J  lee  1/2  tr. ;  catalogue,  lyOl,  1  fr.).  In  winter  the  galleries  and 
other  rooms  are  very  cold ;  noonday  light  is  the  best.  —  The  Doria 
GaUery  resembles  the  other  Roman  collections  in  possessing  ex- 
amples of  different  schools,  but  the  founders  have  shown  a  pre- 
ference for  works  of  the  17th  century.  Among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  older  paintings  will  be  noted  the  Madonnas  of  Nieeolb  Rondi' 
nellif  a  Uttle-known  follower  of  Giov.  Bellini.  Raphael,  the  prince 
of  oinquecentists,  is  represented  by  the  portraitpnDf  two  Venetian 
scholars.  The  Joanna  of  Aragon  is  a  copy  only,  '^itian^s  Daughter  of 


^T9li?*"i  "^^  ^  portrait  by  Lor.  Lotk 


n rsm'^.TTJ xM.V.  M4 


The  colouring  oi  iJie  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  y^.yDV  Ytla%({ue^^  the 
chief  boast  of  the  collection,  is  strikingly  rich:  the  skilful  manne'r 
in  which  the  three  shades  of  red  are  blendedshould  be^articularly 
notlce4'  Oarofalo^  thoug^nbi  a  master  ot  the  highest  rank,  has 
produced  an  admirable  work  in  his  Nativity  of  Christ.  The  land- 
scape-painters of  the  17th  cent,  are  also  well  represented.  In  the 
landscapes  of  Annihale  Carracci  we  observe  a  conflict  between 
historic  .and  scenic  imagination,  and  the  obtrusion  of  the  former  at 
the  expense  of  harmony  of  effect.  The  pictures  by  Salvaior  Rosa 
are  not  among  his  best  works,  but  Claude  Lorrain^s  landscapes  are 
Justly  admired.  His  *Miir,  and  the  landscape  with  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  may  be  regarded  as  models  of  ideal  landscape ;  the  effect  is 
produced  by  the  beauty  of  the  lines  and  the  skilful  gradations  of 
distance.  —  The  examples  of  the  Netherlands  Schools,  though  fairly 
numerous,  do  not  possess  great  distinction. 
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it  the  top'    We  first  enter  — 


We  Mfond  the  «**»><••.««  •"**"/* mall  Importance:  19.  Jacopo 


KooM  I.  Vwietian  Pf''°_|^MlI.  39.  O,  Pou8»in,  Landscape; 
BassanOf  S^oTlUce  ^^f?^\^^  Capture  of  the  town  of  Castro  in 
i2.  Bourgui^  ^itf^Uuiy  exploits  of  Innocent  X. ;  43,  46. 
*^^9,^^n^^  *^^/^^,,;,  Landscapes;  60.  Salvator  Rosa,  Bell- 
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Quarto  Braccio 
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VisL    del    Corso 

sarins.  —  We  now  return  through  Room  I  to  the  principal  rooms 
(Gralieria  Grande)  surrounding  the  arcaded  court  (see  p.  207). 

I.  Gallbby  f'iVimo  Braccio):  70.  Ouercino,  John  the  Baptist; 
71,  72.  Claude  Lorraine  Landscapes  with  mythological  figures;  74. 
Ann,  Carracci,  Nativity;  *76.  Claude  Lorrain,  Landscape  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo ;  Ann,  Carraccij  78.  Assumption,  80.  Flight  into 
Egypt ,  82.  Piet^ ,  84.  Adoration  of  the  Magi ,  86.  Entombment ; 
Claude  Lorrain,  *SS.  *The  Mill',  a  masterpiece  (see  p.  207),  92. 
Landscape  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  94.  Carlo  Maratta,  Madonna ; 
108.  Jan  Both,  Landscape  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  —  At  the 
end  of  this  gallery,  to  the  left,  is  a  Cabinet  containing:  **118. 
YcltuuUicz.'Poj^G  Innocent  X. 

'  -^bt^  Wttc-gt5yeye"serTirthe  ugly  visage  gazes  at  ns;  there  liea  the 
power  —  not  in  the  purple  vestment  nor  the  glittering  gold  ....  It  is 
the  gaze  of  a  man  determined  to  read  the  thoughts  of  all  who  approach 
him,  to  impress  their  personality  for  ever  on  his  mind,  conscious  as  he 
is  of  the  infallibility  of  his  decisions/    Jtuti. 

The  cabinet  contains  also  a  bust  (17th  cent.)  of  this  Pope.  — 
Opposite  the  exit  of  the  cabinet  is  the  — 
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II.  Galleby  (Secondo  Braceio)^  with  a  few  antique  sculptures, 
leading  to  five  smaller  rooms.  The  first  of  these  is  Room  III.  120. 
Mazzolino,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  125.  Boccaccino,  Madonna 
with  saints;  128.  School  of  Ferrara  (Mazzolino),  Expulsion  of  the 
money-changers;  140.  Parentino,  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony;  137. 
Mazzolino^  Entomhment.  —  Room  IV.  143.  Copy  of  RapJmtl,  Ma- 
donna del  Passeggio ;  144.  OarofcUOy  Holy  Family  with  two  Francis- 
cans; 153.  Dutch  Copy  of  Raphael,  Joanna  of  Aragon;  156.  Fra 
Paolino  da  Pistoja,  Holy  Family;  158.  School  of  Michael  AngelOy 
rSeb.  delPiomho?),  Holy  Family;  *159.  Nic,  RondineUi,  Madonna; 
161.  Oarofalo,  Visitation  (1518);  163.  Nic.  RondineUi,  Madonna; 
164.  Andrea Solario,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross;  165.  Ortolano,  Nati- 
vity; 170.  D088O  Do««i(?),  Portrait;  171.  Unknown  Master,  Portrait 
of  Machiavelli.  —  Room  V.  173.  Quentin  Massys ,  Money-changers 
quarrelling;  175.  Brueghel,  Holy  Family;  180.  St.  Enstachius,  from 
an  engraving  by  Diirer;  189.  A.  van  Dyck,  Portrait;  192.  Jan  Scorel, 
Agatha  van  Schoenhoven;  196,  208.  Oerman  School,  Portraits  (1545); 
197,  200,  206,  209.  Brueghel,  The  four  elements.  —  Room  VI. 
Tenters  the  Younger,  216.  Rural  festivity,  218.  Tavern-scene;  231. 
Rubens,  A  Franciscan;  266,  241,  253,  258.  Weenix,  Market-scenes. 

—  Cabinet.  Small  Dutch  landscapes  and  three  modern  busts  of 
members  of  the  Doria  family.  —  We  retrace  our  steps  and,  turning 
to  the  left  on  quitting  R.  HI,  enter  the  — 

in.  Gallery  (Terzo  Brando),  *^Tl.  Paris^  Bordone ,  Venus, 
Mars,  and  Cupid;  298.  Sassoferrato,  Holy  Family;  290.  Lor,  Lotto, 
St.  Jerome;  291.  Jan  Lievens  (Andrea  Comodi?),  Abraham's  sacri- 
fice ;  295.  Guido  Rent,  Madonna;  *296.  Rembrandt,  The  Shepherd 
(1649;  damaged);  299.  Nic,  Poussin,  Copy  of  the  Aldobrandini 
nuptials  (p.  367);  307.  Luca  Giordano,  The  Cook;  315.  Bern.  Lici- 
fifo^ortrait.  —  A  few  steps  descend  to  the  left  to  the  — 

ir  Salone  Aldobbanpini.  aIbo  used  as  the  copying-room,  to  which 
the  nhest  pictures  in  the  collection  are  frequently  brought.  On  the 
walls  are  landscapes  by  Oasp.  Poussin  and  his  followers.  —  Anti^ 
quities:  on  the  steps  to  the  right,  corresponding  to  those  at  the 
entrance,  Replica  of  the  so-called  Artemis  of  Gabll  in  the  Louvre  ; 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  Ulysses  escaping  from  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus ;  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance,  Archaistic 
statue  of  the  bearded  Dionysus ;  in  the  centre,  Young  Centaur  (entire 
front  part  modem)  and  a  round  altar  with  delicate  ornamentation. 

—  We  re-ascend  the  steps  and  enter  the  — 

rV.  Gallery  (Quarto  Braedo).  373.  Sofonisba  d^ Anguiseiola, 
Portrait  of  a  man  and  woman ;  376.  Sassoferrato,  Madonna ;  384. 
Saraceni,  Repose  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  386.  "^'tftflni  PorfiTff.fii; 


two  Venetian  scholars,  of  the  master's  Roman  period;  406.  Lod* 
Baxdxkxb.    Central  Italy.  Hni^^'ISdition. 14 
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Carraedi  St.  Sebastian;  407.  Venetian  School  (Lor.  Lotto),  Portrait; 
410.  Old  Copy  of  Oiorgione'8(?)  Concert,  in  the  Palazzo  Pitd;  411. 
D0880  Dossiy  Dido  lamenting;  420.  School  of  Michael  Angdo,  GhiiBt 
on  th^  Mount  of  Olives. 

.  The  Via  dgj^i  ftftt.t")-"^''^^"^  the  W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Doria 
ends  to  the  1^  in  the  Via  del  Plebiscite  (p.  223),  opposite  the 
Palazzo  Veneziih 

Returning  to  the  E.  from  the  Piazza  del  Oollegio  Romano,  past 
Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata  (p.  201),  to  the  Gorso,  and  thence  con- 
tinuing straight  on  by  the  Via  Santi  Apostoli,  we  reach  the  Piazza 
Di  Santi  Apostoli  (PI.  II,  21).  The  E.  side  of  this  oblong  space  is 
occupied  by  the  church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  and  the  main  facade  of 
the  Palazzo  Golonna;  and  the  S.  end  is  skirted  by  the  Via  Nazionale 
(p.  174). 

The  church  of  thflHanti  Apostoli  was  founded  by  Julius  I.  (337- 
362)  in  honour  of  Slj. Philip  and  James,  re-erected  under  Pela^us  I. 
(665-560)  and  under  Glement  XI.  by  Ffanc.  Fontana  in  1702,  and 
restored  after  a  flre  in  1871.  The  vestibule,  erected  by  Oiac,  di  Pie- 
trasanta  (?)  for  Julius  II.  (while  cardinal),  the  only  part  of  the 
earlier  Maic,  contains  (left)  the  monument  of  the  engraver  Giov. 
Volpato^  Canova  (1807);  to  the  right  of  the  main  portal,  the  re- 
mains of  the  tomb  Cky  Luigi  Gapponi)  of  Lor.  Golonna,  who  was 
executed  in  1484VTOLd  at  the  end  to  the  right,  an  admirable  ancienj;, 
eagle  in  a  garland  T^r  oak-leaves,  frum  Tiajau^s  Porum.  "■"""  "" 

ii^'i'EBioB.  A^^e  end  of  the  left  aiale,  to  the  left,  over  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy  r^Monument  of  Clement  XIV.  by  Canova;  on  the  pedestal 
Charity  and  Temperance.  In  the  tribune,  with  altar-piece  by  Muratori 
(said  to  be  iMe  largest  in  Rome),  is  the  monument  erected  by  Sixt\is  IV.  to 
his  nephew^^ardinal  Pietro  Riario  (d.  1474),  by  Mino  da  Fietole  and  Andrea 
Brefftio.  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Qiraad  (d.  1605),  husband  of  the  niece 
^of  Julius  II.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  tribune.  Fall  of  the  Angels,  a 
fresco  by  Oiov.  Odassi^  in  the  baroque  style,  but  of  striking  effect  The 
older  church  was  decorated  by  Melotto  da  F^l\^  a  fine  fragment  of  whose 
frescoes  is  now  in  the  Qnirinal  (p.  178),  and  others  are  in  the  sacristy  of 
St.  Peter's  (p.  327).  —  The  crypt  contains  the  tomb  of  Baffaello  della  Bovere, 
father  of  Julius  U.  (1477),  a  fine  early-Renaissance  work. 

The  adjacent  monastery  contains,  in  a  niche  in  the  oorrid  r  next  to  the 
church,  the  tomb  of  Card.  Bessarion  (d.  1472)  and,  nearer  the  exit,  a  monu* 
ment  to  Michael  AngOo^  who  lived  and  died  in  the  parish  of  Santi  ApostolL 

The*'TaIazgo  Colonna  (PI.  II,  21),  an  extensiye  pile  between 
the  Piazza  Sfijiti'XpostoTi  and  the  Yia  Pilotta,  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  174),  was  built  by  Martin  V.  (Golonna) 
subsequent  to  about  1417,  and  much  extended  and  altered  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  *GaiiLbiiia  Golonna  on  the  flrst  floor 

Sadm.,  see  pp.  150,  151  \  fee  of  about  1/2  fi*.  on  leaving;  catalogue, 
900,  1  fr.)  is  entered  frjfflLHfiUI  Ba  della  Pilotta  (pp.  162,  177), 
at  the  back.  The  street  is  spanned  by  three  arches  connecting  t)ie 
upper  floor  of  the  palace  with  its  garden  (p.  212). 

In  the  vestibule  is  an  antique  figure  of  a  girl  playing  with 
astragali. 
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I.  Boom.  From  right  to  left:  17.  Tintoretto^  Narcissus,  in  a 
flue  landscape ;  22.  Bietro  Novelli^  Marcantonio  Oolonna ;  23.  Oirol. 
Musianoj  Yittoria  Oolonna,  tlie  friend  of  Michael  Angelo;  24. 
Lor,  Lotto,  Card.  Pompeo  Colonna,  much  damaged;  25.  8eb,  del 
Piombo  y  A  member  of  the  Oolonna  family  as  a  general ;  6.  Tin- 
toretto, Adoration  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.  with  four  half-length  portraits 
beneath  j  4.  Ag.  darr<ieci,  Pompeo  Oolonna ;  9.  Bronzino ,  Venus 
and  Cupid  J  8.  Follower  ofHieron.  Bosch  (not  Cranach'),  Temptation 
of  St.  Anthony;  10.  Van  Dyck,  Lucrezla  Colonna;  11.  Bart,  di 
Giovanni ,  Reconciliation  between^the  HomanTTthd  Sabines ;  *12. 
Bonifazio  L  (not  Titian').  Madonna  with  saints  (an  early  [work); 
lO.  ir%e\ 


T6,  Pietro  ^oveUi,  Isabella  Colonna  and  her  infant  son  Lorenzo 
Onofrio ;  14.  Bart,  di  Oiovarmi,  Rape  of  the  Sabines ;  *i6,  Palma 
VecehiOy  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  and  the  donor.  —  The  HJlt  centT 
Renaissance  column  of  red  marble  (Cohtmna  BeUica)  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  with  scenes  from  a  campaign  in  relief,  is  the  emblem 
of  the  Colonna  family. 

A  flight  of  seven  steps,  on  which  a  cannon-ball  flired  into  the  city 
durj|(g  the  bombardment  of  1849  has  fixed  itself,  descends  to  the  — 

[I.  Qallery  (Gran  Sala),  with  gorgeous  decorations  by  Antonio 
del  urande  and  Oirolamo  Fontana,  and  ceiling-paintings  by  Coli 
and  Oherardi  (Battle  of  Lepanto,  8th  Oct.,  1571,  which  Marcant- 
onio Colonna  at  the  head  of  the  papal  fleet  assisted  in  gaining). 
On  the  walls  are  mirrors  painted  with  flowers  (by  Mario  d^  Fiorx) 
and  putti  (by  C.  t/Larattd).  The  antique  statues  and  reliefs  here 
are  of  no  great  value  and  most  of  them  are  fireely  restored.  Paint- 
ings :  right  wall,  38.  £feij>.  Oaetano,  Family  group  of  the  Colonnas 
(1581);  36.  School  of  Van  Dyck,  Don  Carlo  Colonna^  equestrian 
portrait ;  32.  Franc.  Albani,  Pietk ;  49.  Sustermans,  Fed.  Colonna. 
Left  wall;  30.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  Double  portrait;  31..JJJ2ftSyS?**j 
Oimone  and  Eflgenia  (Boccaccio's  Decamerone  V,  1);  39.  Niccolh 
Alunno,  Madonna  rescuing  a  child  from  a  demon.  Under  the  fourth 
window  is  a  beautiful  Greek  relief  of  a  dead  youth. 

in.  Room.  Twelve  water-colour  *Landscape8  by  Oaspard  Pow«- 
sm,  which  are  among  his  flnest  works  and  the  most  valuable  in  this 
gallery.  Some  of  them  are  unfavourably  hung ,  but  every  one  of 
them  will  repay  careful  inspection  (entrance-wall:  54,  55,  87-89  ; 
opposite,  69 ;  on  the  left  wall,  56,  68 ;  on  the  right  wall,  84,  85, 
76,  77).  The  subjects  include  a  mountain-road  close  to  a  profound 
ravine,  a  bleak  plain  lashed  by  a  storm,  a  calm  lake  enclosed  by 
majestic  trees,  a  riven  rocky  landscape  with  waterfall,  and  various 
other  scenes.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the 
materials  used,  these  works  will  not  fail  to  interest  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  composition  and  drawing.  —  Left  wall  i  62'^.  Pougain, 
Metamorphosis  of  Daphne.  Also,  large  cabinet  with,  iypry  carving 
hy'Franx  and  Dom.  8teinhari£^(m  iihe  centre,  the  Last  Judgment, 
after  Michael  Angelo). 

14* 
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IV.  Room.  Ceiling-painting  by  Batoni  and  Luti  (in  hononi  of 
Martin  V.).  Entiance-wall:  Over  the  door,  92.  Paru  Bordone  (not 
Bonifazio),  Madonna  and  saints ;  *90.  P.  yieronesc.  Portrait  of  a  man ; 
118.  flojjii^  (?),  Lor.  Oolonna.  Right  wall:  116.  Paris  Bordone, 
Madonna  with  saints  (darkened);  115.  Ann,  Carraeeiy  Lentil-eater; 
112.  Spagna,  St.  Jerome,  noteworthy;  111.  Albani,  Rape  of Enropa. 
Exit-wall :  109.  Oirolamo  da  Trevito,  Portrait,  described  without 
evidence  as  Po^JlO  UiauuiuMi,  IOC.  BronMino,  Holy  Family ;  107. 
Titian.  Monk  fthe  name  Onuphrius  Panvinins  is  erroneous) ;  104. 
Hov.  BelLini,  St.  Bernard.  Window- wall:  96.  Ouido  Beni,  St. 
Agnes ;  Tintoretto y  94,  95.  Two  portraits. 

y.  Room.  Throne-room,  with  handsome  old  Persian  carpet.  Above 
the  table  on  the  right  is  a  chart  said  to  have  been  nsed  by  Marcan- 
tonio  Golonna  at  the  battle  of  L^panto  (p.  211);  above  the  table  on 
the  left  is  the  diploma  of  honour  sent  to  him  by  the  Roman  senate 
after  the  battle.  The  throne-chair  is  intended  for  the  Pope's  use 
only  and  is  therefore  turned  towards  the  wall. 

VI.  Room.  Entrance-wall:  122.  Parmeggianino,  Holy  Family; 
121.  Innoe,  da  ImoUij  Same  subject.  120,  123.  Mabuse  (?,fnot  Van 
Eyck),  Two  Madonnas  surrounded  by  smaller  circular  pictures  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Virgin;  of  miniature-like  execution.  Right 
wall:  130,. Stefano  da  Zevip  (not  0 entile  da  Fahriano\  Madonna; 
132.  Oiulii)  uomanoy  Madonna  (comp.  p.  Ixxii) ;  131.  Catena  (l!), 
Madonna;  133.  Melozzo  daForli  (more  probably  Florentine  School^, 
St.  Rochus ;  134.  Jacopo  degli  Avanzi  of  Bologna,  Crucifixion ;  135. 
Oiov.  Santi  (p.  128),  Portrait;  136.  Bugiardmi,  Madonna.  Exit- 
wall  :  140.  School  of  8,  Boiticelliy  141.  Longhi^  Madonnas. 

The  Villa  Golonna,  or  garden  of  the  palace  (comp.  p.  210),  for  which 
a  permes0O  nrast  be  obtained  at  the  palace  (Piazza  Apostoli),  is  open  on 
Wed.  forenoon  (entrance  at  No.  15  Via  del  Quirinale,  p.  iTs;  fee  to  the 
gardener).  It  contains  several  antiquities,  fragments  of  a  colossal  architrave 
from  the  so-called  FronUtpitio  de  Nerone,  a  building  pulled  down  about 
1620,  to  which  the  legend  now  related  of  the  Torre  delle  Milizie  (p.  176) 
formerly  attached,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  brick-walls  of  the 
Thermae  of  Constantine  (?).  which  formerly  extended  over  tiie  entire  Piazza 
del  Quirinale  (p.  177).    The  terrace  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  city. 

c.  From  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo. 

The  Omnibuses  plying  between  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Vatican 
do  not  traverse  the  direct  route  described  below,  but  go  through  side- 
streets  (comp.  Appendix,  No.  19). 

Th^chief  side-street  diverging  from  the  N.  portion  of  the  Gorso 
-i  iaJ^hmj^J^^as^omJJ^  1, 18),  which,  with  its  W.  continuation  the 
YlaTontanella  di  Borghese,  forms  the  shortest  route  between  the 
strangers'  quarter  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Yatican  quarter 
(about  18  min.  walk  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo).  The  street  con- 
tains nothing  of  interest  beyond  its  shops.  It  crosses  the  Gorso  to 
the  S.  of  San  Carlo  (p.  198). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Gorso  the  street  takes  the  name  of  Via 
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E^TAKELLA.  Di  BoRGHESE  (PI.  I,  18).    Behind  ns  the  church  of 
N^Santissima  Trinity  de' MontiTp.  169)  forms  a  handsome  terminatiblT 
to  tM^streel.  TL4  elii^i'  Ijuilding  is  the  — 

)rghege  fPl.I.  15, 18),  begun  by  order  of  Card.  Dezza 
in  1590  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the  Elder ,  and  completed  by  Flaminio  Ponzio 
(d.  1615)  by  order  of  Paul  V.,  through  whom  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Borghese  family.  The  •Ooubt  is  surrounded  by  a 
tasteful  colonnade  in  two  stories,  with  clustered  granite  columns,  and 
contains  three  ancient  colossal  statues.  At  the  end  of  the  colonnade 
on  the  right  is  an  important  fragment  of  a  marble  statue  represent- 
ing an  Amazon  who  has  fallen  from  her  horse  (copy  of  a  Greek 
original  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.).  Behind  the  court  lies  the  small  gar- 
den ,  containing  three  baroque  fountains  by  Carlo  Bainaldi ,  and 
some  trifling  antiquities.  The  groundfloor,  which  formerly  contained 
the  celebrated  picture-gallery,  removed  to  the  Villa  Borghese  in  1891 
(p.  192),  is  now  occupied  by  Sangiorgi,  the  dealer  in  antiquities 
(p.  141).  The  decoration  of  the  first  room,  executed  by  Carlo  ViUani 
in  grisaille  and  gold,  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also  the  seventh  room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  mirrors,  painted  in  oil  with  Cupids 
(by  Ciro  Ferri)  and  wreaths  of  flowers  (by  Mario  de*  Fiori),  —  The 
W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  faces  the  little  Piazza  Borghese. 
The  Palaxsj0lit6  Borghete^  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  piazza,  is  said 
to  be  thft*^alp.7ft  p^|ftmftn|.j'_ftf  *Mademoiselle  Mori'  (p.  xxviil). 

The  streel;  skirting  the  long  S.W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  leads 
to  the  site  of  the  old  harbour,  Porto  cH  Ripetta ,  whence  the  Ponte  Cavour 
CPl.  I,  15),  completed  in  1902,  crosses  the  river  to  the  Prati  di  Gastello 
(p.  316).  The  picturesque  rococo  flight  of  steps  built  at  the  harbour  by 
Clement  XI.  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  regulation  of  the  Tiber. 

To  the  right  in  the  Via  di  Ripetta  is  the  church  of  San  Rocco  (PI.  1, 15), 
built  in  1657  by  Gioy.  Ant.  de'  Rossi,  a  little  beyond  which  is  a  quaint 
fountain.  —  To  the  left,  farther  to  the  N.,  is  a  building  erected  about  1840, 
with  a  een  ral  part  In  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  (II  Ferro  di  CavaUo)^  the 
left  wing  of  which,  at  No.  21ob,  contains  studios  belonging  to  the  Acca- 
demia  di  Belle  Arti,  or  di  San  Luca  (p.  272).  —  The  N.  end  of  the  Via  di 
Bipetta  debouches  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  156). 

Beyond  the  Piazza  Borghese  the  street  assumes  the  name  of  Via.  del 
Clembntino  (PI.  I,  15),  and  intersects  the  Via  di  Bipetta  (see  above) 
and  the  Via  della  Scrofa  (p.  214),  which  here  unite.  To  the  left 
in  the  Yia  del  Glementino  is  the  new  PcUazzo  Oalitzinj  an  Imitation 
of  the  Pal.  GKraud  (p.  317),  in  front  of  which  is  the  little  Piazza 
Nicosia.  Farther  on  the  street  is  known  as  the  Via  di  Monte  Brianzo 
(many  antiquarian  shops).  At  the  end  of  this,  to  the  left,  is  the 
Albergo  deU  Orao,  one  of  the  few  remaining  mediasval  private  houses 
of  Rome;  Montaigne  lived  here  in  1536.  From  the  little  piazza 
farther  on,  the  new  Ponte  Uniberto  Primo  (PI.  I,  15)  spans  the  river 
to  the  right,  while  the  Lungo  Tevere  Torre  di  Nona  skirts  the  Tiber 
to  the  Ponte  Sant^  Angelo  (p.  313),  reached  in  about  10  min.  from 
the  Palazzo  Borghese. 
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Taming  to  the  S.  from  the  Via  del  Glementino,  we  enter  the 
Via  dblla  Scrofa  (PI.  I,  U,  15),  which  leads  direct  to  San  Lnigi  de* 
Francesi  (p.  220).  In  the  third  croBS-stieet  to  the  right  (Via  Porto- 
ghese)  is  the  medieval  Torre  deUa  Sdmia,  nsnally  identified  as 
*Hilda^g  Tower',  described  by  Hawthorne  in  his  *Marhle  Fann*  (p,  246). 
the  next  cross^street,  we  reach  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

^[Pl.  II,  16).    The  latter  was  erected  by  Qiac,  da 

Pietrasanta  in  14Yy-83  by  order  of  Card.  d'Estonteville,  the  protector 
of  the  Augustinians,  on  the  site  of  an  old  oratorium.  This  was  the 
first  domed  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Rome.  The  interior,  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross,  was  restored  in  1750,  and  finally  in  1860,  when  it 
was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Oagliardi. 

iNTXBioB.  On  the  entrance-wall  a  Madonna  and  Child  ('Madonna  del 
Parte*),  in  marble,  by  Jac.  Sansovino  (1621),  surrounded  by  numerous  votive 
offerings.  —  Jn  the  Navb,  on  the  3rd  pillar  to  ♦^ft  y^.ft.    RnjihoMpji  Prophet 

j^,  2,   ] 


Isaiah,  holding'  &  scrollwith  ine  WdWB  trom  Is.  xxvi,  2,  painted  m  1512, 
Bat"  p&rUy  retouched  by  Dan.  da  Volierra  and  much  iigured.  In  the 
^execution  of  this  work  the  great  master  has  bfipg  visibly  influenced  by 
VMj^chael  An^elo^s  prnpheta  in  the  Sistine  Ch'Spel.  in  thd"ind  (jhipd  in  the 
y^iGHT  AisLB,  iVwm*<  free  copy  of  the  lost  Madonna  della  Rosa  of  Raphael ;  in 
%i!  4lB,  ClMBl  Oi^lWkiVAg  file  keys  to  Peter,  a  group  by  Oiov.  Batt,  Cotignola. 
—  *ffhe  RiQFT  TuA^agpT  pftnfaina  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine  with  an  altar- 
piet'e  by  Gitercino:  St.  Augustine  between  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Paul 
the  liermit. 

le  High  Altar  was  decorated  by  Bernini ;  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  ig 

^iiO^baYC  been  painted  bv  ^f,  7^/**,  and  brougnt'from  tne  cnurch  ot  bt. 

}hia  at  Constantinople!    In  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  this  is  the  tomb  of 

mppicgi.  mother   of  Augustine,    by  Isaia   da  Pisa,    almost   completely 

[esy-oyedin  1760^  altar-piece  by  Oottardi. 

vTi'ibfi  fllB**^^  v^y^iBULE  to  the  left  of  the  left  transept  contains  a  statue 
of  the  Maaonna  "and  a  i^leik  by  wov.  Datmata.  —  The  2nd  Chapel  in  the 
Lkft  Aisls  contains  a  fine  group  in  marble  (St.  Anna,  Mary,  and  Jesus)  by 
Andrea  Sansovino  (1512),  executed  at  the  expense  of  Joh.  Goritz  (Goricius) 
of  Luxembourg  and  originally  placed  under  RaphaePs  Isaiah,  which  also 
was  painted  for  Goritz. 

To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Biblioieca  Angdieay 
founded  in  1804  (adm.,  see  p.  U6).  The  former  Convent  of  Sanf  Agostino 
is  now  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  In  the  court  are  a  few  Renaissance  tombs, 
including  that  of  Bishop  Jacopo  Piccolomini  (d.  1479),  of  the  school  of 
Mino  da  Fiesole. 

Proceeding  from  the  Piazza  Sanf  Agostino  straight  through  the 
archway,  we  reach  the  piazza  and  old  church  of  8anV  ApoUinare 
(PI.  II,  15),  rebnilt  in  1552,  and  finaUy  in  1750  by  Fuga.  —  Op- 
posite is  the .£alasi%o  Altemps^  of  the  16th  cent.,  completed  by  the 
elder  Lnnghi,  possessing  a  handsome  jonble  conrt  with  arcades  and 
a  few  antiques.   It  is  now  ecclesiastical  property. 

«^^  Vta  ^b^  rniinMAi>T  (PI.  II,  15,  12),  running  to  the  W.  be- 
tween the  Piazza  San t' Agostino  and  Piazza  Sant'  ApoUinare  and  the 
Piazza  Navona(p.  220),  ends  near  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo.  About  half- 
way is  the  rear  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Lancbllotti,  erected  under 
Sixtus  V.  by  Francesco  da  Volterra,  and  completed  by  C.  Madema» 
The  portal  on  the  N.  main  facade  is  'by  Domenichino.  The  court  con-> 
tains  ancient  statues  and  reliefs.  In  tlie  private  apartments  of  Prince 
Lancellottl,  shown  by  special  permission  only,  stands  the  celebrate4 
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Discus  Thrower,  found  on  the  Esqniline  in  1761,  a  marble  copy  of 
the  bronze  statne  by  Myron  (p.  360). 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  San  Salvatore  in  Lauho 
CPl.Jg,  121,  mentioned  iji  the  13th  cent.,  but  rebuilt  in  i4bU  and  1C)W: 
►nlihe  "Sftpnt  cloist|g^witli  their  double  arcades,  date  from  the  early 
B.PTiiHBJbAnftii'  |sMnd.'**LTift  olri  rfifpft^^nryi  rfg.PJj'ftTitftina  the  monument  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  (d.  1447),  brougm  liitber  ironi  old  St.  Peter's.  This  work, 
by  Isaia  di  Pita,  is  the  earliest  example  of  a  mural  monument  constructed 
throughout  of  purely  Renaissance  elements:  on  the  sarcophagus  is  a  recumb- 
ent  figure  of  the  deceased,  with  a  Madonna  and  two  angels  above,  and 
statues  of  saints  on  the  pilasters  of  the  surrounding  niches.  The  Renaissance 
fomb^f  Haddalena  Orsini  (15th  cent.)  is  also  shown. 

V^t  No.  124  Via  de'  C9r^i[|«.ri  (t/>  the  left)  is  the  so-called  Casa 
di  RaffaeUf  tne  rent  or  which  was  devised  by  Raphael  in  his  will  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  tomb  in  the  Pantheon  (p.  217).  The  house 
in  which  Raphael  lived  and  died  was  situated  in  the  Borgo  (p.  317). 
Side^fftfeets  at  the  end  of  the  Yia  do'  Coronari  lead  to  the  right 
to  thfK^fvfiiA  Sg^nt'  j^ny<?|o  [p.  313)  and  to  the  left  to  the  W.  end  of 
the  Corso  Vittorio  Imanuele  (p.  227). 

For  the  adjacent  churches  of  Santa  Maria  delV  Anima  and  Santa 
Maria  deUa  Pace,  see  pp.  221,  222;  Piazza  Navona,  see  p.  220. 
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Kavona  CCirco  Agonale)  and  thence  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo* 

Piazza  Colonna,  see  p.  200.  —  The  side-streets  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  colonnade  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  lead  to 
the  Piazza  di  Monte  Oitorio  (PI.  II,  18).  The  rising  in  this  piazza 
is  entirely  due  to  buried  ruins,  at  one  time  erroneously  believed  to 
be  those  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  but  really  those 
of  the  Ustrinum,  or  construction  used  for  the  solemn  cremation  of 
the  bodies  of  the  emperors  at  their  apotheosis. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Monte  Gitorio  stands  the  spacious  Camera 
de*  Deputati  (PI.  II,  18),  begun  for  the  Ludovisi  family  by  Ber- 
nini (1650),  but  finished  under  Innocent  XII.  by  C,  Fontana  for 
the  papal  tribunal.  The  buildiog  was  fitted  up  and  the  court  In  the 
interior  roofed  over  In  1871  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  parliament. 
The  sittings  usually  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  Entrance  to  the 
public  seats  at  the  back.  No.  10. 

The  Obelisk  which  has  occupied  the  centre  of  the  piazza  since 
1789  was,  like  that  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  156),  brought  to 
Rome  by  Augustus.  In  antiquity  It  stood  near  the  site  of  the  pre-^ 
sent  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  (p.  198),  and  was  used  as  the 
indicator  of  a  sun-dial.  It  was  originally  erected  in  Egypt  in  the 
7th  cent.  B.C.  by  Psammetichus  I.  Height,  including  the  globe 
and  pedestal,  84  ft. 

The  usually  animated  Piazza  of  thb  Pantheon  (Piazza  della 
Botondaj  PI.  II,  18)  may  be  reached  hence  by  turning  to  the  S.  at  th^ 
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foot  of  the  Monte  Gitorio  and  then  to  the  right  (£.),  ciossing  the 
small  Piazza  Gapbahioa  (the  street  to  the  right  leads  hence  to  Sant* 
Agostino  and  the  Via  de*  Goronari,  p.  214).  Above  the  large  Fcmiiiaxn 
in  the  Piazut  della  Rotonda,  erected  under  Gregory  Xm.  in  1575, 
was  placed  the  upper  end  of  a  broken  obelisk  from  the  temple  of  Isis 
(p.  203)  by  order  of  Glement  XI.  y^ 

On  the  S.  si^  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  t\i^t^ifL  A^nria  ^o- 
tonda^  or  the*^^a.iitiiA^y^  tha  only  ancient  edifice  at  Rome  which  is 
still  in  perfect  preservation,  ue,  the  only  one  the  walls  and  the 
vaulting  of  which  still  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  building  dates 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  whose  son-in-law  Agrippa  erected  a  temple 
in  27  E.G.  at  the  Ni.  end  of  his  ThermaB  (p.  218)  in  the  Gampus 
Martins.  This  building ,  which  may  once  have  had  an  umbelliform 
roof  supporting  the  pine- cone  mentioned  on  p.  357,  received  the 
name  of  ^Pantheum'  {i,e.  'very  sacred\  not  Hemple  of  all  the  gods') 
and  seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  seven  planets 
(Apollo,  Diana,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mais,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn).  It 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  was  restored  by 
Hadrian.  Only  the  portico  was  left  substantially  unaltered  by  this 
restoration ;  to  Hadrian  is  due  the  whole  of  the  present  cireular  build- 
ing, including  the  beautiful  dome.  A  subsequent  restoration  took 
.  place  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Garacalla.  After  the  expiry  of 
pagan  worship  the  Pantheon  stood  unoccupied  until  Phocas,  tyrant 
of  the  East,  presented  it  to  the  pope.  Boniface  lY.  consecrated  it 
as  a  Ghristian  church  on  May  13th,  609,  'dedicating  it  to  all  saints 
under  the  name  of  Sancta  Maria  ad  MartyreSy  on  which  occasion 
twenty -eight  waggon -loads  of  the  bones  of  martyrs  were  brought 
hither  from  the  catacombs.  The  emperor  Gonstans  II.  removed  the 
bronze-gilt  tiles  of  the  roof  to  Gonstantinople  in  662.  Gregory  III. 
(731-41)  covered  the  dome  with  lead.  Throughout  the  middle  ages 
the  building  was  regarded  as  an  emblem  and  chief  ornament  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  13th  cent,  every  senator  was  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  to  defend  and  preserve  for  the  pope  'especially  St.  Peter's,  the 
Leonine  city ,  Trastevere ,  the  Island ,  the  Gastello  Sant'  Angelo, 
and  Santa  Maria  Rotonda.'  Since  then  the  Pantheon  has  been  fre- 
quently restored. 

•r  Tl^e  Portion  (36  yds.  wide,  14  yds.  deep),  to  which  five  steps 
ascended  in  antiquity  (now  covered  by  the  raising  of  the  ground  all 
around),  is  borne  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  of  granite,  14V2  ft- 
In  circumference,  and  41  ft.  In  height.  On  the  architrave  is  the  in- 
Inscription  of  the  original  erection  (M.  Agrippa  consul  tertium 
fecit),  renewed  in  tasteless  modern  lettering  in  1894;  the  long  in- 
scription below  refers  to  the  restoration  under  Severus  and  Gara- 
calla. The  tympanum  above  formerly  contained  reliefs.  Eight  of 
the  columns  are  in  front ;  the  others  form  three  colonnades,  origin^ 
ally  vaulted  over,  the  outer  ones  terminating  in  niches ,  in  which 
stood  the  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  his  son-in-law  M.  Agrippa. 
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In  1632  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini)  removed  the  brazen  tabes  on 
which  the  roof  rested,  and  caused  them  to  be  converted  into  columns 
for  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  St.  Peter^s  and  1 10  cannons  for  the 
castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  This  vandalism  gave  rise  to  the  epigram  of 
Pasquino,  ^Qttod  nonfecerunt  harbari,  fecerunt  Barberint.  The  two 
campanili,  'Bernini's  ass's  ears',  as  they  were  derisively  termed, 
erec^  under  the  same  pope,  were  removed  in  1883.  —  The 
ent^nse  is  still  closed  with  its  ancient  massive  bronze  doors. 
J.  ^The  Intbmor  fclosed  at  midday),  lighted  by  a  single  aperture 
30  ft,~in  diameier  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  produces  so  beautiful 
an  eifect  that  it  was  currently  believed  even  in  antiquity  that  the 
temple  derived  the  name  of  Pantheum  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
vault  of  heaven  (comp.  p.  Ivii).  The  height  and  diameter  of  the 
dome  are  equal,  being  each  142  ft.  The  pavement  of  granite,  por- 
phyry, and  costly  marbles  was  restored  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 
The  surface  of  the  walls  is  broken  by  seven  large  niches,  in  which 
stood  the  statues  of  the  gods  (comp.  p.  216 ;  Mars  and  Venus  are 
authenticated).  The  architrave  is  borne  by  fluted  columns  of  giallo 
antico  or  pavonazzetto  in  couples,  the  shafts  being  29  ft.  in  height. 
Above  the  latter,  and  corresponding  with  the  niches,  formerly  rose 
a  series  of. round  arches,  borne  by  Caryatides,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  removed  during  the  restoration  of  the  edifice  in  antiquity. 
The  white  marble,  porphyry,  and  serpentine  decorations  of  the 
attica  or  attic  story  remained  in  part  till  1747,  when  they  were  bar- 
barously replaced  by  whitewash.  The  dome,  consisting  of  concrete, 
is  adorned  on  the  inside  with  five  rows  of  coffers  or  cassettes,  which 
were  perhaps  originally  painted  to  imitate  the  firmament,  with  gilt 
^  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The  elegant  bsonze  cornice  round  the  inner 

edge  of  the  opening  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  decoration  now  left. 

In  the  second  recess  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  tomb  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  (d.  Jan.  9th,  1878) ;  between  it  and  the  altar  is  that  of  Huvnhwt  I. 
(assassinated  July  29th,  1900);  both  are  always  corered  with  wreaths. 
An  annual  faneral  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  Pantheon  a  few  days  after 
Jan.  9th,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  by  tickets,  to  be  obtained  from 
the  consuls  or  other  influential  persons.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar  stands  the  simple  monument  of  Card.  Coiualvi  (buried  in  San  Mar- 
cello,  p.  201),  by  JTiorvaldsen. 

By  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left  isJtojiJuuJUJCQatP  (b.  28th  March,  1483;  d. 
6th  April,  1520),  with  a  bronze  bust  erected  in  1883,  and  the  graceful  epi- 
gram composed  by  Card,  Bembo :  — 

flU  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Pope,  in  his  ^Epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller'',  translates  this  as  follows:  — 
^Idvinff,  great  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works;  and^  dying,  fears  herself  may  die\ 
The  Italian  translation  runs  thus:   '•Qtiesti  i  quel  RaffaeU^  cui  vivo  vinta 
£sser  temea  Natural  e  morto  estinta\ 

The  statue  of  the  Madonna  on  the  altar,  by  M,  Lorenzetto,  was  executed 
in  accordance  with  Raphael's  last  will.  Above  the  empty  niche  to  the 
right  of  the  altar  is  the  epitaph  of  Maria  Bibbiena,  Baphaers  betrothed,  who 
died  before  Mm. 

The  Pantheon  is  also  the  last  resting-place  of  Bald.  Peruzzi,  Perin 
del   Vaga,  Gioy.   da  Udine,  Ann.  Carracci,  Taddeo  Zuccaro,  and  other 
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celebrated  artists.  —  The  altars  and  recesses  are  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  the  18th  century. 

At  the  back  of  the  Pantheon,  but  with  no  connection  with  it, 
lay  thetf&ermflK  of  A^rt^a,  considerable  remains  of  which  were 
exhumecTln  '188'1-ftJ ;  ancTthe  rear  wall  of  a  hall,  with  a  large  recess, 
was  brought  toJiight  in  the  Via  della  Palombella  (p.  219).  A  fluted 
column  and  'j^flifijY,  fiT^^^"^^'^  {rieze^rshelis  and  dolphins),  both  of 
marble,  have  oeen  found  and  placea  in  position.  The  inins  known 
as  the  Areo  della  Ciambellaj  in  the  street  of  the  same  name, 
belonged  to  another  domed  hall  of  the  thermaB. 

From  the  Piazza  of  th^^«(uheon  we  may  follow  the  Via  del 
Seminario  towards  the  E.,  to  8ant'  Ignazio  (p.  203). 

Behind  the  Pantheon  to  the  S.E.  lies  the  Piazza  della  Minebya 
(PI.  IX,  18),  where  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  stands 
on  the  left,  and  the  H6tel  Minerva  (p.  135)  opposite  to  us.  In  the 
centre  of  the  piazza  is  a  marble  elephant,  on  the  back  of  which  a  small 
ancient  Obelisk  was  placed  by  Bernini  in  1667  (p.  203).  On  the 
outside  of  the  church,  to  the  right,  are  flood-marks  which  show  that 
in  the  inundations  of  1530,  1557,  and  1598  the  water  rose  even 
^'highpr  than  in  the  greatest  modern  floods  (1870  and  1900). 

"^i^  ^TSanta  Maria  gopra  lEjaerva.  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva  founded  by  uoimtian,  the  only  ancient  Gothic  church  at 
Rome,  was  probably  begun  about  1280  by  Fra  Sisto  and  Fra  Ristoro^ 
the  builders  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence  (p.  Ixiii).  It  was  re- 
stored and  re-decorated  with  painting  in  1848-55,  and  contains 
several  valuable  works  of  art. 

Interior.    By  theentraDce-\¥.alV-flu  the  right,  the  tomb  of  the  Florentine. 
1^  exile  DintiHalvi  fd:  1485^7—  liffHT  AW'^-  "t)n  theleft,  the  tomb  of  the  Floren- 

'^'Cine  Franc'.  "Tornabuoni  (d.  1J80),  hySInqdq  Fiesole ;  above  it  the  monument 
of  Card.  Gislc.  lebaJcLi'  (d.  1466),  from  tEe  stuJTo  of  Andrea  Bregno  and 
O^iov.  Dahnata.  To  ^^fi  rs^^  "^  t>|fi  aUar  in. the  3rd  jCkapel.  St.  Sebastian,  an 
admirable  work  by  MieMU  Marini.  *ThtKe*  5th  Chapelis  (r.")  the  monument  of 
Princess  Lante,  by  Tenerani.  —  Qm£x.4j[SLB.  In  the  Camera  Hortuaria 
(locked),  between  the  3rd  and  4th  chapels,  is  the  tomb  of  J  oh.  Alberini 
(d.  ca.  1490),  with*'an  ancienrCfreeRiraailOtiMgus  (Hercules  throttling  the  lion). 
In  the  4tbJDhapej,  the  Annunciation,  a  picture  on  a  golden  ground,  by  An- 
tomazzo  Romomotin  the  foreground  Card.  Juan  de Torquemada  (Johannes  & 
Turrecremata)  recommending  three  poor  girls  to  the  Vii^in,  painted  to 
commemorate  the  foundation  of  the  charitable  fraternity  of  the  Santissima  An- 
nunziata  in  1460*,  on  the  left  the  tomb  of  Urban  VII.  (d.  1590),  by  Amlbr. 
Buonvicino.  ^he  oth  Chapel  (Aldobrandjni^  contains  paintings  by  Chenib.  Al- 
berti;  over  the  allar  the  Last  Supper  "Ky'jSor^Cip;  monuments  of  the  parents 
of  Clement  VIII.  hjOiae.  TXeaa  Porta.  IiLihfiLSk-Chapel  is  thftjiomb  of  the 
'It  Venetian  patrician ISepftdict^aT  Archbishop  of  ^icosifatStTCISS) ;  opposite,  the 
tbinb  of  the  Spanish  bishop.  Job.  Didacus  de^Coca  (15th  cent.);  above  the 
sarcophagus,  a  fresco  by  Meiozzo~ckrForttjy).  — "J^ht  Tn^^f^jx^^  A  small 
chapel  on  the  right  is  first  observed,  containing  a  wooden  crucifix  attributed 

^  to  Giotto;  then  the  ^Caraffa  Chapel,  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  painted 
by  Filippino  Lippi  with  frescoes  in  1487  (restored) :  on  the  right  Thomas 
Aquinas,  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures,  defending  the  Catholic  religion 
against  heretics;  in  the  lunette,  St.  Thomas  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Cross; 
on  the  wall  at  the  back,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  altar-wall,  the  An- 
nunciation, with  a  portrait  of  the  donor  Card.  Caraffa;  sibyls  on  the  vault- 
ing by  Raffaellino  del  Oarbo;  on  the  left  the  monument  of  Paul  IV.  (d.  1559), 
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designed  by  Pirro  LigoriOf  executed  by  Oiae.  and  Tom.  Catignola.  —  By  the 
wall  to  the  left  of  the  Caraffa  chapel,  "Tomb  of  Bishop  Guiliel.  Durandus 
(d.  12%),  with  a  Madonna  in  mosaic  by  Johannes  Cosmcts^  one  of  the  best 
works  of  that  school.  The  next  chapel  contains  an  altar-piece  by  C.  Maratta, 
In  the  following  Cappella  del  Bosario,  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  is  the  tomb 
of  Card.  Capranica  (about  1470).  —  The  Ghoib  contains  the  large  monuments 
of  the  two  Medicis,  (1.)  Leo  X.  (d.  1521),  and  (r.)  Clement  VH.  (d.  1634),  de- 
signed by  Ant,  da  Sangallo;  the  figures  of  Virtues  are  by  Baedo  BandinelH, 
the  statue  of  Leo  by  Ra^aello  da  Monielupo^  and  that  of  Clement  by  JTannt 
di  Baccio  Bigio.  On  the  pavement  the  tombstone  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
Pietro  Bembo  (d.  1547).  —  The  high-altar  contains  the  relics  of  St.  Cathar- 
ine of  Siena  (p.  36).         ~~ 

In  front  of  the  high-altar,  to  the  left.  iB**MicJiael  Anaelo's  ^ihr*'*  "^*^. 
the  Cross,  w'hicli  was  orderttd  by  MeteHo  Tari  and  P.  Castellan  in  1514, 
and  ereciea  m  ib21.  Pietro  Urbano^  an  assistant  of  the  great  master,  was 
entrusted  with  the  final  touching  up  of  the  work  after  its  erection,  but 
as  he  acquitted  himself  badly,  the  finishing  strokes  were  giren  to  it  by 
Roderigo  Frizzi.  The  nudity  of  the  figure  is  justified  by  the  master''s  in- 
tention  to  portray  the  Risen  Christ,  but  it  is  now  marred  by  a  bronze 
drapery ;  the  right  foot  also  is  protected  against  the  kisses  of  the  devout 
by  a  bronze  shoe  (comp.  p.  Ixrii). 

From  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir  is  a  passage  to  the  Via  Sant^ 
IgnaziO}  on  the  wall,  to  the  left,  the  tombstone  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  who  died  in  the  neighbouring  monastery  in  1456,  with  his  portrait 
and  the  inscription :  Hie  Jacet  Venerabiliz  pietor  Frater  Joannes  de  Florentia 
Ordinis  praedicatorum  14  LV.  —  In  the  Lxn  Transept  is  the  Chapel  of 
San  Domenico,  with  8  black  columns,  and  the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII. 
(d.  1730)  by  P.  Braed.  Adjacent,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy, 
behind  which  is  shown  the  Charn^r  in  which  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  died 
(see  aJ)ove),  removed  hither  in  1737.  The  frescoes  are  very  badly  lighted. 

•^he  adjoining  Monastery,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  Dominican  order  and  tlie  seat  of  the  Inquisition,  was  the  scene 
of  Galileo's  triaf  in  1633  (comp.  p.  168).  It  now  contains  the  offices 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  (Ministero  delC  htruzione  Pubblica)  and 
the  Biblioteca  Casanaterue  (p.  146;  entrance  Via  di  Sant'  Ignazio  52). 
The  convent-court  (no  admission)  contains  the  tombs  of  Ferricci 
(d.  1478),  with  a  relief  of  tl^e  Madonna  from  the  studio  of  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  and  of  Astorgio  Agnense  (d.  ii51).  In  the  passage  which 
used  to  lead  to  the  library  is  the  tomb  of  Andrea  Bregno,  with  a 
bust  of  the  master  (1606).  \X 

A  little  to  the  E.  are  the  church  9f /S^fl^^'  /pnggjo  fp.  203)  and  the 
Collegio  Bomano;  to  the  S.  are  the  Oesii  (p.  228)  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  223). 

We  return  towards  the  Pantheon  and,  following  the  Via  delta 
JPalomhella  (p.  218),  which  skirts  it  on  the  S.,  reach  the  Piazza  Sant' 
Eug^rlcHio  fPl.  II,  15).    At  the  W.  end  of  this  piazza  lies  the  — 


Universitli  della  Sapjenza  (Pi.  II,  15 ;  entrance,  Via  della  Sa- 
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pienza  VI J,  fOQnded  in  1303  by  Boniface  VIII. ,  and  after  a  rapid 
decline  re-established  by  Eugene  lY.  It  attained  its  greatest  pros- 
perity under  and  owing  to  Leo  X.  It  possesses  four  faculties  (law, 
medicine ,  physical  science,  and  philology)  and  is  connected  with 
Institutes  for  the  study  of  economics,  pharmacy,  and  archaeology.  It 
contains  several  natural  history  collections  and  the  Biblioteca  Ales- 
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sandrina  (p.  146).  The  present  building  wad  designed  by  Oiac.  delta 
Porta.  The  church  (Sant'  Ivo)y  -with  its  grotesque  spiral  tower,  was 
designed  by  Borromint  in  the  form  of  a  bee,  in  honour  of  Urban  YIII. 
(Barberini),   in  whose  armorial  bearings  that  insect  figures.    The 
colonnaded  court,  in  two  stories,  is  among  the  most  imposing  in 
Borne.   —  Side-streets  lead  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Gorso  Yittorio 
Emanuele  (p.  223),  while  the  Via  degli  Staderari  leads  to  the  N. W. 
j^'  to  th|»  main,  facade  of  the  Palazzo  M adama. 
J|jfr        irrhe  Palano  Madama  (PL  II,  15),  originally  built  at  the  close 
'  of  the  IDth  cent.,  ierivSB  its  name  from  Margaret  of  Parma,  natural 

daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  afterwards  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  occupied  it  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  DI.  Previously  and 
subsequently  it  belonged  to  the  Medici,  afterwards  grand-dukes  of 
Tuscany,  by  whose  orders  Oiov,  8tef.  Marucelli  of  Florence  altered 
it  to  its  present  form  in  1642.  Benedict  XIY.  purchased  the  palace 
in  1740;  and  since  1871  it  has  been  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Italian  Senate  (Palazzo  del  Senato).  It  has  two  facades,  the  E.  one 
iu  the  Pia^tffTSan  Luigi,  the  W.  and  more  important  in  the  Piazza 
Madamaj^Ihfl-Kfistibule.  court^  and  staircase  contain  antique  statues, 
sarcophagi,  reliefs,  and  busts.  The  royal  reception-room  was  adorned 
by  Ma4icari  in  1888  with  noteworthy  frescoes  representing  Appius 
Claudius  Csbcus,  Regulus,  and  Cicero  and  Catiline. 

^  Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Pal.  Madama  rises  — 
^^JiEOIkl*^^  ^®'  Francesi  (PI.  II,  15),  the  national  church  of  the 
I^ench/cbftsecrarted  in  f589.   Facade  by  Oiac.  della  Porta.   The 

chapels  are  very  badly  lighted.    Best  light  about  midday,  v' 

^RiohtJUal&  On  the  pillar  Vipposite  the  lat  chapel  is^^^oniunent 
ib  FPemfhsoldiers  who  fell  at  thA  fliaw  M  ».»mA  ^n  Mhift  Vq^^  rhamti; 
If  ^Frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia,  one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of 
l^omenteMno  (p.  Ixxiv);  on  the  right  the  saint  distributes  clothing  to  the  poor  ^ 
above,  she  and  her  betrothed  are  crowned  by  an  angel  ^  on  the  left  the 
saint  suffers  martyrdom  with  the  blessing  of  the  Pope  -,  above,  she  is  urged 
to  participate  in  a  heathen  sacrifice  ^  on  the  ceiling,  admission  of  the  saint 
into  heu^n ;  altar-piece,  a  copy  of  RapJuieVs  St.  Cecilia  (in  Bologna)  by  Ouido 
Retj/l.  -'^Over  the  high-altar:  Assumption,  a  fine  work  by  Franc.  Bassano. 
•W^Lbvt  Aisle.  By  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  the  monument  of  Claude 
Lorrain,  erected  in  1836. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Luigi  rises  the  Palazzo 
^  Oiiistinianij  occupied  by  the  Prussian  Historical  Institute.    To  the 
""Via  della  Scrofa  and  8ant'  AgostinOj  lying  to  the  N.,  see  p.  214.  — 
..  To  the  W.,  a  street  between  the  church  and  the  Pal.  Madama  leads 
^'^    vi^  the  above-mentioned  little  Piazza  Madama  to  the  — 
jj^      ^^J^PiaBBa  Navona  £P1.  II,  15),  now  officially  named  Cireo  Ago- 
naUj  wnicii  occupies,  as  its  form  still  indicates,  the  Circus  or  Sta* 
dium  ofDomitian.  The  name  *Navona*,  which  was  used  in  the  middle 
ages  and  down  to  1875,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ^he  agones,  or  con- 
tests which  took  placejjrthe  circus.  y 

It  is  embellished/with  three  Fountains,  ^hat  at  the  N.   ftiif^, 
V  Leon,  della  Bitta  and  Greg.  ZappaIk"|T87B),  represents  Neptune 
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in  conflict  with  a  sea-monster ;  roim^^e  central  group  are  Nereids 
and  sea-horses.  —  Not  far  from  itMn  the  centre  of  a  large  basin  of 
Pentelic  marble,  rises  a  fountain  erected  by  Bernini  under  Innocent 
X.;  at  the  corners  of  the  rock,  the  different  parts  of  which  represent 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  placed  the  gods  of  the  rivers 
Danube,  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  executed  by  pupils  of  Ber- 
nini. The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  which  was  originally 
ere^d  in  honour  of  Domitian  in  the  Circus  of  Maxentius  (p.  395). 
-^T  The  third  fountain,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  piazza,  is  adorned  with 
masks  and  Tritons,  including  one  known  as  *11  Moro',  by  Bernini. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Navona  stands  the  church  of 
tanf  Agnese;  the  flne  interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  is  by 

lainalat,  while  the  campanili  and  fa^de  are  by  Borromini.  The 

Romans  used  to  maintain  that  the  Nile  on  the  great  fountain  veiled 

hi^^ad  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  this  facade. 

trOver  the  principal  door  is  ^^jj^e  Aonument  of  Innocent  X.  by  Marini; 
to  llitf  f^ll,  ill  lUe  tliUyUl  Ui  lli^  Ira^^pt,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  adapted 

by  Marini  from  an  antique  atai^iift^^p-nftath  thft  Hnrnp.  are  f^  rplymna  ^1^  *r.nt.. 

tanello\    The  old. church  was  iii  the  siae-vsfults  of  the  Circus  where  St. 
"  Agn£8'9iiffered  martyrdom.    Two  subterranean  chapels  with  ancient  vaulting 
still  remain ,  one  of  them  containing  a  good  relief  of  the  Martyrdom  ot 
St.  Agnes  by  Algardi  (descent  by  flight  of  steps). 

To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  PamphUij  also  erected 
by  Rainaldi,  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  —  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
church  of  San  Oiacomo  degli  Spagnuoliy  erected  in  1450,  and  recently 
restored.  In  the  tympanum  above  the  portal  are  two  angels  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  (on  the  right)  and  Paolo  Bomano  (on  the  left).  The  interior 
contains  a  chapel  (on  the  right)  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  and  (on  the 
left)  an  early-Renaissance  organ-loft.  —  At  the  S.  end  of  the  piazza 
is  the  Pal.  Braschi  (p.  225). 

The  Via  Sant*  Agnese,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  leads  to  the 

Via  deir  Anima  on  the  right,  where  on  the  left  side  is  situated — 

y  *8anta  Maria  dell*  Anima  (PI.  II,  15;  open  till  8.30  a.m.,  on 

holld&ys  nil  Tibbfi ;  when  closecl,  visitors  go  round  the  church  and  ring 

at  the  door  of  ih^tfospice,  opposite  Santa  Maria  della  Pace),  erected 

in  1500-1514.  The  handsome  facade  has  been  erroneously  attributed 

to  Giuliano  dal^an|&llU.  Tliti  iiaiiil  is  explained  by  the  small  marble 

group  in  the  tympanum  of  the  portal :  a  Madonna  invoked  by  two 

souls  in  purgatory.  This  is  the  church  of  Roman  Catholics  of  German 

nationality,  amongst  whom  the  Netherlanders  were  formerly  included. 
The  Interior,  designed  by  a  northern  architect,  has  lately  been  thoroughly 
restored.  The  modern  frescoes  of  busts  of  saints  on  the  ceiling  are  by 
L.  Beitt  (1875-82),  by  whom  also  the  stained-glass  window  over  the  chief 
portal  was  designed.  On  the  entrance-wall,  tomb  of  Cardinal  Wilh.  Encke- 
vort  (d.  1534).  —  Right  Aisle.  1st  Chapel:  St.  Benno  receiving  from  a  fisher- 
man the  keys  of  the  cathedral  at  Meissen  (Saxony),  which  had  been  recovered 
from  the  stomach  of  a  fish,  altar-piece  by  Carlo  Saraceni  (pupil  of  Caravaggio). 
2nd  Chapel:  Holy  Family,  altar-piece  by  Oimignani;  left,  monument  and 
bust  of  Card.  Slusius.  On  the  Srd  pillar,  Tomb  of  Hadrian  Vryberg  of 
Alkmaar,  with  pleasing  figures  of  children  by  the  Dutch  sculptor  Frans 
Duquetnoy  (d.  1644  at  Rome).    4th  Chapel :  altered  copy  of  Michael  Angelo'i 
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Pieta  in  St  Peter's ,  by  Nanni  di  Baedo  Bigio,  —  Lbft  Aislb.  1st  Chapel : 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lambert,  by  C.  Saraeeni.  3rd  Chapel:  frescoes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Barbara,  by  Mich.  Goxcie.  4th  (Brandenburg)  Chapel :  altar-piece 
(Entombment)  and  frescoes  by  fVanc*  Salviati. 

CfioiB.  Over  the  high-altar,  Holy  Family  with  saints,  by  OiuUo  RomanOj 
damaged  by  inundations  \  on  the  right,  the  fine  monument  of  Hadrian  VI.  of 
Utrecht  (preceptor  of  Charles  V.,  d.  1523),  with  figures  of  justice,  prudence, 
strength,  and  temperance,  designed  \ij  Balda$sare  Peruzzi^  executed  by  ifteAel* 
angiolo  Sanete  and  Nieeold  Tribolo;  opposite  to  it,  that  of  a  Duke  of  Clere- 
Jiilich-Berg  (d.  1575)  hjEgidhu  o/Riviire  a.nd  Jfieolatu  of  Arrcu.  A  relief  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  sacristy  (at  the  end  of  the  X.  aisle)  represents  the 
investiture  of  this  prince  by  Gregory  XIII.  In  the  church,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Lucas  Holste  of  Hamburg, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  (d.  1661).  —  Excellent  new  organ  from  Germany. 
This  church  is  noted  for  its  music. 

Qfi^site  the  Oerman  Hospice  connected  with  the  church  rises  — 
^^Buj^UmAa  deUa  Pace  (PI.  U,  15),  erected  by  Sixtua  IV.  (1484) 
aM  lllliUCent  Viil.,  restored  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  provided  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  with  the  fine  facade  and  semicircular  portico.  The 
chnrch  consists  of  a  domed  octagon,  with  a  short  nave.  When  closed, 
apply  to  the  sacristan  at  No.  5,  Vicolo  dell*  A^  della  Pace  (comp. 
helow).  Ltf^ 

Over  the  Ist  Chapel  on  the  right  are  **BaphaeV8  Sibyls  recording 

the^divine  revelaii6iii!  Wlllllfl"Tfl6y  receive  from  angels :  to  ine  left 

the  Sibyl  of  Onm» ;  against  the  arch  above,  the  Persian ;  then,  on 

the  other  side  of  the  arch,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  aged  Sibyl  of  Tibiir. 

They  were  painted  in  1514  by  order  of  Agostino  Ohigi  (p.  369), 

who  erected  the  chapel,  and  were  skilfully  freed  from  'restorations' 

by  Palmar  oil  in  1816  (usually  covered,  sacristan  26-30  c;  best 

light,  10-11  a.m. ;  see  also  p.  Ixxil). 

^With  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  utilising  the  space  at  his  com- 
mand,  a  talent  admirably  illustrated  in  the  Stanze,  Raphael  has  here  adapted 
his  composition  to  the  curve  of  the  arch  so  simply  and  naturally  that  the 
consummate  skill  of  the  grouping  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Equally  charac- 
teristic of  Raphael  are  the  rhythm  of  the  composition,  the  display  of 
spirited  contrasts ,  and  the  delicate  gradations  and  judicious  denoue- 
ment of  passionate  emotions ;  while  the  gracefulness  of  the  female  forms 
and  the  sprightly  beauty  of  the  angel-boys  are  specially  Raphaelesque. 
Michael  Angelo's  Sibyls  are  justly  extolled  as  creations  of  a  sublime 
imagination,  striking  the  spectator  with  their  supernatural  majesty;  but 
thesjp^emale  figures  of  Raphael  are  pre-eminently  human  and  lovable". 

jn[n  thg.  Jjmfftte  above  the  Sibyls  are  Prophets  by  Timoteo  Viti 

(p.  iTiSj:  right, "jonah  and  Hosea;  left,  Daniel  and, David. 

At  the  sides  of^J^gJUiLfiS^EgL  ^^  *^®  1®^*  ^  ti"^"  ^Dft  p^" y  - 
ments  of  the  Ponzetti  family,  of  1665  and  1 .50ftiAdmlTablft  *Altai7> 
piece  in  fresco  by  Bald.  Peruzzi,  who  here  rivals  Raphael  and 
ilirtGflael  Angelo :  Madonna  between  St.  Brigitta  and  St.  Catharine, 
in  front  the  donor  Card.  Ponzetti  kneeling  (1516).  The  vaulting 
above  contains  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ,  in  three 
rows,  also  by  Peruzzi.  —  The  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  (Cap.  Oesi), 
with  its  heavy  decorations  (about  1560),  offers  an  instructive  contrast. 
—  To  the  left,  under  the  dome,  is  the  entrance  to  iJite  sacristy  and 
oourt  (see  above).  Over  the  first  altar  on  the  left^V^doration  of  thd 
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Shepherds,  1^  Sermoneta  ,■  over  the  niche,  the  Death  of  Mary,  by 
Aforandi.^rhesecondaltar ,  with  handsome  marble -woik,  partly 
gilded,  attrilnited  WPasjUale  da  Caravaggio,  is  of  1490|/Che  high- 
altar  is  adorned  with  an  ancient  and  highly  reveled  Madonna ;  on 
the  vaulting  are  pleasing  'putti'by  Franc.  AZ6an^0vej^the  adjacent 
altar  to  the  right.  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Sermoneta,  $^&t  the  niche, 
Mary's  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  by  Bald,  Peruzzi  (retouched).  — 
Newl^^arried  couples  usually  attend  their  first  mass  in  this  church. 
VThe  *  Cloistbbs  ,  constructed  by  Bramante  (p.  Ixvi)  by  order  of 
Card.  Uarafl'a  in  l&Ui,  are  Interesting.  On  the  groundfloor  are  arcades, 
above  which,  between  the  pillars  and  thus  over  the  arches,  is  a  series 
of  columnsJ^^y  the  right  wall,  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Bocciacio  (d.  1497) 
of  Modena.  lilntrance  turough  the  church,  or  by  the  Vicolo  dell'  Aroo 
della  Pace  5. 

The  Via  de'  Goronari  (p.  214),  which  passes  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
these  two  churches,  is  the  shortest  route  (6-8  min.)  from  the  Piazza 

Navona  to  the  Ponte  8ant'  Angela  (p.  313). 

From  the  portal  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  the  Via  della  Pace  and  the 
Via  di  Farione  lead  straight  to  the  Via  del  Oovemo  VeecMo  (p.  226). 


e.  From  the  Piaarza  Venezia  to  the^Ponte  Sant'  Angelo. 

Corso  Yittorio  Emanaele. 

The  wide  Gobso  Vittokio  Emanuele  (PI.  II,  17,  14,  12),  con- 
structed since  1876  through  the  most  closely  built  qu^arteis  of  medi- 
aeval Rome,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  described  at 
pp.  174-177,  and  facilitates  communication  between  the  centre  of 
the  city  and  the  Vatican  quarter.  The  street  is  always  crowded  and 
busy,  but,  especially  towards  the  end,  still  presents  an  unfinished 
appearance.  —  Tramway,  see  Appi.  Nos.  6  and  8. 

The  first,  or  E.,  portion  of  the  street  is  named  Via  del  Plebis- 
oiTO  (PL  II,  17).  Beginning  at  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  201),  we 
see  first  on  the  left  the  main  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia  (p.  202), 
and  on  the  right  the  S.  facade  (built  by  P.  Amati)  of  the  Palazzo 
Doria  (p.  207 j,  the  Palazzo  Orazioli,  and  the  extensive  Pal.  AI-, 
tierij  erected  In  1670.  The  court  of  this  last-named  palace,  and  the 
staircase  adorned  with  antiques,  deserve  note. — Immediately  beyond 
It  the  Via  del  GesCl  diverges  on  the  right  to  the  church  of  Santa 
aria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  218).         -^^ 

On  the  left  is  the  N.  side  of  the^esft  (Pyi,  17),  the  principal 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  onfe  6f  che  ricKest  and  most  gorgeous  in  Rome. 
It  was  built  by  Vignola  and  Oiac.  della  Porta  by  order  of  Card.  Ales- 
sandjo  Farnese,  in  1568-75.  Oomp.  p.  Ixxlii.  The  main  front  is  in 
the  Piazza  del  Gest. 

In  the  Kavk  is  a  ceiling-painting  (Triumph  of  the  Kame  of  Jesus)  by 
BaeieeiOy  by  whom  the  dome  and  tribune,  were  also  painted,  one  of  the  best 
and^^most  lifelike  of  the  baroque  works  of  the  kind.  The  walls  were  covered 
\giui  valuable  marble  at  the  cost  of  the  Principe  Aless.  Torlonia  in  1860. 
P^^>fl  h'g^-'^^k^  b*a  fnriir  r.nliiTnnfl  q£  gjallo  antico  ^  on  the  left  the  monument  of 
Card.  Bellarmino  (^.tU)  with  figures  of  Sellgion  and'Faith,  in  relief  ^  on  the 
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rjgh^t  tbe  monnment  of  P^i^^re  Pifin&telJJT  with  Love  and  Hope.  —  In  the  Left 
TitAMSBPT :  Altftf  6i  8t.  Ignatius  with  a  picture  by  Fadre  Pozzi,  below  which 
is  a  silver-gilt  group  in  high  relief,  representing  St.  Ignatius  surrounded  by 
angers.    Tne  original  silver  statue  of  the  saint)  by  Legros^  is  said  to"  have 
been  removed  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  the  eighteenth  century.    The 
(^plumns  are  of  lapis  lazuli  and  gilded  bronze;  on  the  architrave  above  are  two 
statdes!  U6d ''lheTTEmer7'"By  B.  LuUMsr,  and  Christ,  by  L.  Ottoni,  behind 
which,  encircled  by  a  halo  of  rays,  is  the  emblematic  Dove.  Between  these 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  lapis  lazuli  (said  to  be 
the  largest  in  existence).    Beneath  the  altaur,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  gilded 
bronze,  repose  the  remains" 6f  llid  sainc.    On  m^  right  auU  leit  are  groui>s 
in'^narble;   on  the  right  Religion,  at  the  sight  of  which  heretics  shrink, 
by  Legrn^ ;  on  the  left  Faith  with  the  Gup  and  Host,  which  a  heathen  king 
is  in  Utt  act  of  adoring,  by  Teuehm,    Opposite,  in  the  right  transept,  the 
altajp/Di  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

\^^he  church  presents  a  most  imposing  sight  on  31st  Dec,  on  the  festival 
ofTBf.  IgMWnS'fti'S^'J'ftlfT,  anff'ftlHflnfe'guaralif^  144^  the  two  last 
days  of  the  Carnival),  on  which  occasions  it  is  brilliantly  iUnminatedin 
the  evening.  During  Advent  and  Lent  (Frid.  excepted),  and  at  various 
o^er  seasons  also,  sermons  are  preached  here  about  11  a.m.,  often  by 
V^'^iestg^of  great  ability. 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  S.  is  the  former  Casa  Ptofessa  of  the 
Jesuits,  now  used  for  military  purposes,  adjacent  to  which,  No.  la 
In  the  Yia  di  Aracoeli  (p.  203)  leading  to  the  Capitol,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  rooms  of  St.  Ignatius  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  9-11).  Opposite  is 
the  Palazzo  Bolognetti^  which  bounds  the  Piazza  del  Gesti  on  the  S. 

The  dome  in  front  of  us  in  the  Corso  Vlttorio  Emanuele  he- 
longs  to  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle  (see  below).  A  few 
hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Gesti  tjie  Corso  is  crossed 
y  the  Via  di  Tor  Argentina  (p.  230).         ^y^ 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  rear  of  theTalazzo  Vidoni  f PI .  IT, 
14),  formerly  belonging  to  the  Caffarelli,  and  now  the  pWj)erty  of 
Prince  Oiustiniani-  Bandini.  The  chief  facades  are  in  the  small 
Piazza  della  Valle  and  the  Via  del  Sudario,  which  leads  to  the  S. 
The  building  (partly  restored)  was  designed  by  Raphael  and  erected 
by  Lorenzetto,  On  the  staircase  is  the  so-called  Abbate  Imgi^  a 
Roman  figure  in  a  toga,  formerly  placed  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  palace, 
and  used  as  the  bearer  of  lampoons  and  pasquinades  (comp.  p.  203). 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  is  the  Cappella  del  Sudario.  In  the  Piazza 
della  Valle  a  statue  of  the  Abbi  Nie.  Spedcaieri  (1740-95),  by  Marco  Bu- 
telli,  was  erected  in  1903.  The  Via  del  Monte  di  Farina  leads  hence  to 
San  Carlo  ai  Caiinari  (p.  231)^ 

The  domed  church  QflJant'  Andrff^  il.9.1l8LYaU&  (PI.  II,  14),  he- 
gun  by  P.  Olivieri  in  1591  on  the  site  of  several  earlier  churches,  and 
completed  by  C.  Madema,  has  a  florid  facade  added  in  1665  from 
designs  by  Carlo  Rainaldi.  The  interior  is  well  proportioned,  hut 
part  of  it  has  been  whitewashed.    See  p.  Ixxiii. 

On  the  right  the  2nd  Chapel  (Stbozzi)  contains  copies  in  bronze  of  the 
Pietlk  (p.  824)  and  the  Rachel  and  Leah  (p.  189)  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  design  of  this  chapel  itself.  —  On  the  left 
the  1st  Chapel  (Babbebini)  is  adorned  with  several  marble  statues  of  the 
school  of  Bernini.  —  Above  the  last  arches  in  the  Nave  are  the  monuments 
of  the  two  popes  of  the  Piccolomini  family,  brought  here  from  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter;  on  the  left  that  of  Pius  II.  (d.  1464;  p.  43),  by  Pas^ 
quino  da  Montepuleianoi})^  on  the  right  that  of  Pius  III.  (d.  1503),  by 
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Frcmc.  di  Qiovanni  and  Basticmo  di  Franc  Ferrueci.  —  In  the  Dome  :  Glory 
of  Paradise,  by  Lanfranco ;  below,  on  the  pendentivea,  the  *Evangeli8t«  by 
PomenicMno^  one  of  his  finest  works.  By  the  same  master,  *Frescoes  on 
the  vaulting  of  the  apse.  In  front,  between  the  transverse  ribs,  a  rectan- 
gular painting  of  John  the  Baptist  pointing  out  Christ  to  St.  John  and 
St.  Andrew  (John,  I.  36)^  in  the  vaulting  itself,  on  the  left,  the  Scourging 
of  St.  Andrew;  in  the  centre,  the  Vocation  of  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew  by 
Christ;  on  the  right,  St.  Andrew  beholds  and  reveres  the  cross  to  which 
he  is  about  to  be  affixed*,  below  are  six  female  figures  representing  the 
virtues  (p.  Ixxiv).  The  large  lower  frescoes  by  Calabrese  (martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew)  are  of  no  great  value. 

The  Via  delTeatro  Valle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oorso,  opposite 
the  church,  leads  to  the  N.  to  the  small  Piazza  deUa  Valle  and  the 
Palaxzo  Capraniea  (PI.  II,  15),  and  thence  to  the  right  to  the  Uni- 
versityaftd  the  Pal.  Madam  a  (p.  !220). 
^MiM^41  In  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  to  the  right,  is  the  — 
^alaggo  MaBBJmi  alle  CoIonne^rPl.  II,  14,  15),  a  fine  structure 
h^f^Bdld.  FBhizztf  who,  however,  aied  in  1536  before  its  completion. 
Thd  &f  c-sliaped  la^ade  was  skilfully  adapted  to  the  curve  of  the  orig- 
inally narrow  street,  but  has  lost  its  effect  by  the  construction  of 
the  wide  Corso.  The  glimpse  obtained  of  the  double  court  is,  how- 
ever, still  strikingly  picturesque.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Chapel 
of  San  FUippo  Neri  (p.  227;  open  to  visitors  on  16th  March),  who 
is  said  to  haye  here  resuscitated  a  child  of  the  Massimi  family. 

In  1467,  within  the  buildings  connected  with  this  palace,  the  Germans 
Pannartz  and  Schweinheim^  who  during  the  two  previous  years  had  found  an 
asylum  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  (p.  426),  established  the  first  printing- 
office  in  Rome,  ivofj^  which  they  issued  Cicero'^s  Epistles  and  other  works, 
furnished  with^^Ife  name  of  the  printers  and  the  words  */»  aedibus  Petri 
de  Mcurtmit\  -"^The  Massimi  family  claims  descent  froni  the_  ancient  ISa^ii 
Maximi,_  and  their  armonai  Deanugl!  llUVy  T&6 ')ll&6IXo'  ^"OuAcrando  restiiuiV 

On  the  left,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  de'  Baullari  diverges  to 
the  Palazzo  Famese  (p.  229),  is  the  little  Palazzo  Linotte  (^Pal, 
Regis;  PI.  II,  14),  built  about  1623  for  the  French  prelate  Thomas 
le  Roy,  of  Rennes,  whose  armorial  lilies,  repeated  several  times  in 
the  frieze,  have  procured  the  erroneous  title  of  Palazzo  della  Far- 
nesina  for  the  palace.  It  is  probably  a  work  of  Ant.  da  SangaUo  the 
Younger,  and  has  a  tasteful  court  and  staircase.  The  restoration, 
begun  in  1898,  under  Enrico  Ouy,  is  now  complete,  the  building 
being  intended  for  a  municipal  museum  of  modern  art. 

To  the  right  opens  the  Piazza  di  San  Pantaleo  (PI.  II,  15),  con- 
taining the  small  church  of  San  Pantaleo,  with  a  facade  erected  by 
Guiseppe  Yaladier  in  1806.  In  the  centre  is  a  statue,  by  Gangeri, 
of  the  Italian  statesman  Ma/reo  Minghetti  (1818-86). 

From  the  Piazza  San  Pantaleo  the  Via  San  Pantaleo  runs  towards 
tbe  N.  W.  No.  9  in  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  spacious  Palazzo 
Brasehi  (PI.  II,  15),  erected  by  MoreUi  in  1780  and  now  occupied 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  contains  a  fine  marble  staircase  and 
a  few  ancient  statues.  The  N.  side  of  the  building  looks  towards  the 
Piazza  Navona  (p.  220).  —  At  the  obtuse  N.W.  angle  of  the  palace 
stands  the  so-called  Pasquino,  an  admirable,  but  now  sadly  muti- 
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lated  relic  of  an  antique  group  of  stataary  representing  Menelaus 
with  the  body  of  Patroclus,  looking  around  for  succour  in  the  tumult 
of  battle.  Duplicates  of  the  group  are  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzl  and 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  are  fragments  in  the  Vati- 
can (p.  354). 

Cardinal  Caraffa  caused  the  group  to  be  erected  here  in  1501.  It  be- 
came the  custom  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Roman  Archigin- 
nasio  on  St.  Mark's  day  (April  25th)  to  affix  Latin  and  Italian  epigrams  to 
the  statue  (at  first  withoat  any  satirical  aiiu).  The  name  was  derived  from 
a  schoolmaster  living  opposite^  but  when  the  'pasquinades'*  began  to 
assume  a  bitter  satirical  character  about  the  middle  of  the  IGtb.  cent, 
(chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  Reformation),  the  title  came  to  be  connected 
with  a  tailor  named  Pasquino  who  was  notorious  for  his  lampooning  pro- 
pensities. The  answers  to  the  satires  of  Pasquino  used  to  be  attached  to 
the  Marforio  (pp.  203,  244).  Compositions  of  this  kind  have  been  much  in 
vogae  at  Rome  ever  since  that  period,  sometimes  vying  with  the  best 
satires  of  antiquity. 

The  Via  del  Govbkno  Vecchio  (PI.  II,  15, 12),  running  from  the  small 
piazza  named  after  Pasquino ,  formed  the  chief  communication  with  the 
Ponte  Sant^  Angelo  before  the  construction  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuel e. 
On  the  right  in  this  street  is  the  sadly  neglect^  Fal.  del  Oovervo  Vecchio 
(1475) ,  once  the  brilliant  residence  of  Cardinal  Stefano  Nardini ,  and 
occupied  later  by  the  law  and  police  courts.  No.  124,  opposite,  is  an  ele- 
gant little  house  in  Bramante's  style,  built  in  1500  for  the  papal  secretary 
J.  P.  Turcius.  We  next  pass  the  back  of  the  former  Fhilippine  Monastery 
fp.  227)  and  cross  the  Piazza  delV  Orologio  (PI.  II,  12),  whence  Uie  Via  Monte 
(jiordano  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Palazzo  Oabrielli^  with  a  pretty  fountain 
in  its  court.    Thence  the  Via  di  Panico  leads  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo. 

Farther  on  the  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  discloses  a  view  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

To  the  left  lies  the  narrow  Piazza  dblla  Gancbllebia  with  the 
palace  of  that  name  and  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Daroaso. 

The  *Palazzo  della  Cancelleria  (Pl.  II,  16,  14),  an  edifice  of 
ajestic  simplicity,  designed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ancient 
orders  of  architecture,  is  one  of  the  noblest  Renaissance  monuments 
in  Rome  (p.  Ixvi).  It  was  built  in  1486-96  for  Card.  RafTaelo 
Riario  by  a  Tuscan  architect,  but  not  by  Bramante,  who  did  not  come 
to  Rome  until  1499.  The  elegant  facade  is  constructed  of  blocks  of 
travertine  from  the  Colosseum.  The  beautiful  balcony  at  the  S.E. 
corner  should  be  noticed.  The  chief  portal  of  the  palace,  in  an  in- 
harmonious baroque  style,  was  added  by  Domenico  Fontana»  It  leads 
into  the  *Court,  surrounded  by  arcades  on  the  two  lowest  stories. 
The  columns  are  antique  and  were  formerly  used  in  the  ancient 
basilica  of  San  Lorenzo  (see  below).  The  graceful  capitals  are  de- 
corated with  roses,  a  flower  which  appears  in  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Card.  Riario.  Under  the  arcade  to  the  left  is  a  bust  of  Padre 
Secehi,  the  astronomer  (p.  207).  To  the  right  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  (see  below).  This  Is  the  only  palace  in  the 
interior  of  the  city  which  government  still  permits  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  pope. 

The  handsome  portal  by  Vignola,  nearest  the  Corso,  admits  to 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso.    The  ancient  basilica  of  this 
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name  was  originally  founded  by  Damasns  I.  (ca.  370)  near  the 
Theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  228),  but  it  was  taken  down  at  the  in- 
stance of  Card.  Riario  and  rebuilt  in  connection  with  the  palace. 
The  internal  decoration  is  quite  modern ,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  (1820)  and  Pius  IX.  (1873).  At  the  E.  end  of  the  right 
aisle  is  the  tomb  of  the  papal  minister  Count  Rossi,  who  was  assass- 
inated on  the  staircase  of  the  Cancelleria  in  1848 (bust  by  Ten€ran{)-j 
the  left  aisle  contains  the  tomb  of  Card.  Scarampi\  by  Paolo  Romano, 
From  the  Cancelleria  to  the  Piagza  Campo  di  Fiore,  see  p.  228.  — 
Visitora  to  Rome  will  be  interested  in  the  characteristic  Rag  Fair  held 
every  Taes.  morning  in  and  aronnd  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Cancelleria, 
at  which  antiquities,  old  textile  fabrics  and  embroideries,  books,  etc.,  are 
offered  for  sale  (bargaining  essential). 

! '  We  continue  to  follow  the  OorsoVltt.Emanuele.  At  the  corner  of 
the  second  street  to  the  right  is  the  Palazzo  Sara,  built  in  1503-1509 
for  Card.  Fieschi  by  an  architect  (perhaps  Giuliano  Leno?),  who  has 
used  (with  some  unhappy  modifications)  Bramante's  design  for  the 
exterior  fagade  of  St.  Peter's.  It  has  been  altered  for  the  Liceo- 
Ginnasio  Terenzio  Mamiani.  —  To  the  right  stands  the  — 
[y^  Chieaa  Nuova  (PI.  II,  12),  or  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicellay  erected  by 
San  Filippo  Neri  about  1550  for  the  order  of  Oratorians  founded  by 
him,  and  finished  in  1605.  Architecture  by  Qiov,  Maiteo  da  Ciith  di 
CaatellOj  interior  by  Mart  Lunghi  the  Eldery  facade  by  Rughesi. 

The  Interior,  which  is  dark  and  unfaYOurable  for  pictures,  is  richly 
decorated.  The  admirable  stucco-work  is  by  Cos.  Faniello  and  BrcoU 
Ferrata.  The  ceiling  of  the  Nave,  the  dome,  and  the  tribune  are  painted 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  —  In  the  Left  Aisle,  adjoining  the  tribune,  is  the 
small  and  sumptuous  Chapel  of  San  Filippo  Neri,  beneath  the  altar  of  which 
his  remains  repose.  Above  is  the  portrait  of  the  saint  in  mosaic,  after  the 
original  of  Outdo  Rent  preserved  in  the  adjoining  monastery.  —  Over  the 
HiQH  Altab,  with  its  four  columns  of  porta  santa,  is  a  Madonna  by  Rubens ; 
on  the  left  "^SS.  Gregory,  Maurus,  and  Papias,  on  the  right  "^SS.  Doniitilla, 
Nereus,  and  Achilleus,  also  by  Rubens^  who  painted  these  pictures  during 
his  second  stay  in  Rome  in  1606  for  this  church,  which  was  then  the  most 
fashionable  in  the  city. 

On  26th  May,  the  festival  of  the  saint,  and  after  Ave  Maria  every  Sunday 
from  1st  Nov.  to  Palm  Sunday,  concerts  of  sacred  music,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted,  are  given  in  the  adjoining  Oraiorium^  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  oratories  fitted  up  by  San  Filippo  Neri.  The  saint  was  fond  of 
music  and  advocated  a  cheerful  form  of  divine  service. 

The  adjoining  Philippinb  Monastbby,  erected  by  Barrominij  is 
of  irregular  shape,  but  remarkably  massive  in  its  construction.  It 
contains  a  room  once  occupied  by  the  saint,  with  various  relics.  The 
Corte  d^AppellOf  the  Tribiinale  Civile  e  Correzionaley  and  the  Tri- 
bunale  di  Commercio  are  now  established  here.  —  The  Bibliotheca 
Vallietllana  (adm.,  see  p.  146)  is  also  preserved  here. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  lies  the  small  Piazza  Sforza,  with  the 
Palazzo  Sforza-Cesarinif  the  Bohemian  Hospice,  restored  in  1875, 
and  a  monument  (by  Benini;  1892)  to  the  poet  and  statesman  Cown< 
Terenzio  Mamiani  (1799-1886).  Beyond  the  piazza  the  Via  del 
Banco  di  Santo  Spirito  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  An- 
gelo  (p.  313).  Nos.  44-46  in  this  street  once  belonged  to  the  banker 

16* 
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Agostino  Ohigi  (p.  369),  the  'gian  mercante  della  cristlanitk',  whose 
office  (in  the  wing,  Arco  del  Banchi  9)  is  now  a  stable. 

To  the  left  is  the  Museo  Babbaoco  (PI.  II,  12) ,  or  Museo  di 
Sculiura  Aniieay  a  new  building,  to  be  opened  in  1904,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  antiquities  pr^^^ted  to  the  city  by  Senator  Barracco. 
Farther  along  the  Tiber  IHto  Giov*^iiTi^  j^'  Wnraiifitii^  (V^  n,  12), 
the  handsome  national  ctnrch  of  the  Florentines.  The  building  was 

'begun,  prior  to  i5'21,  by  desire  of  Leo  X.,  from  a  design  by  Jcu:. 

i^aruovino  fwhich  was  preferred  to  competing  plans  of  Rapbael,  Ant. 

a  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  Peruzzi) ;  and  the  difficult  task  of 

completing  the  substructures  on  the  river  was  executed  by  Sangallo, 

Michael  Angelo,  and  on  his  death,  Oiae,  della  Porta  and  Cttrlo  Madema 

were  afterwards  engaged  in  the  work.    The^ facade  was  added  by 

^less.  Qalilei  in  1734.    In  the  right  transept  jfl  a  pJAtnrft  hy  %^Mj 

^osa  fSS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus  at  the  stake).  —  Near  the  church 

'^he  PonU  ai  Fiorentini,  a  suspension-bridge  constructed  in  1863, 
crosses  the  river  (toll  5  c. ;  p.  368). 

To  the  S.E.  from  San  Giovanni  runs  the  Via  Oiulia,  see  p.  230. 

f.  Quarter 'to  the  B.  of  tho  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  ai  far 
as  the  Fiassa  Montanara.  Isola  Tiberina. 

To  the  S.  of  the  PaL'/della  Cancelleria  (p.  226)  lies  the  busy 
Piazza  Campo  di  Fiobe  (PI.  II,  14;  vegetable-market  every  morn- 
ing). Heretics  and  criminals  used  to  be  put  to  death  here.  Among 
the  former  was  the  philosopher  Giordano  Bruno,  whose  death  in  this 
square  on  Feb.  17th,  1600,  is  commemorated  by  a  bronze  *Statue 

(designed  by  Ettore  Ferrari),  erected  in  1889  on  the  site  of  the  stake. 
Giordano  Bruno,  born  at  Nola  near  Kaples  in  1648,  entered  the  Domin- 
ican order.  In  1&80  he  fled  to  Geneva,  and  after  a  career  of  wandering, 
during  which  he  visited  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  at  Venice  by  the  Inquisition  in  1592.  —  The  ReUe/a  on 
the  base  of  the  monument  represent :  on  the  right,  Bruno  leaching;  behind, 
his  trial ;  on  the  left,  Ids  execution  at  the  stake.  The  MedalUon$  are  por- 
traits of  the  champions  of  religious  freedom:  Paolo  Sarpi  of  Venice (1652- 
1628),  Tommaso  CampaneUa  of  Calabria  (1668-1639),  Petrus  Ramus  of 
France  (1515-1572),  Lucilio  Vanini  of  Ifaples  (about  1586-1619).  Aonius 
Palearius  of  Rome  (1500-1670),  Michael  Servetus  of  Spain  (I6II-I608),  John 
Wiclif  of  England  (1324-1884),  and  John  Huss  of  Bohemia  (1369-1416). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore  once  lay  the  Theatre  ofPompey 
(PI.  II,  14).  In  the*  court  of  the  Palazzo  Pio  or  Bighetti  (entrancei 
Via  Biscione  95),  a  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  (p.  352)  and  substruc- 
tures of  the  theatre  were  discovered.  Fragments  of  the  ancient  walla 
are  incorporated  in  the  modem  building.  The  semicircular  bend  of 
the  street  by  Santa  Maria  di  Qrottapinta  distinctly  shows  the  form 
of  the  ancient  auditorium ;  the  stage  approximately  occupied  the  site' 
of  the  present  Yia  de'  Ghiavari.  Behind  the  latter  extended  the  large 
Porticus  Pomptiana,  with  its  colonnades  and  halls,  in  one  of  which 
Julius  Gssar  was  murdered  on  March  15th,  44  B.C.  —  The  Via  de* 
Giubbonari  leads  hence  to  San  Carlo  ai  Catinari  (p.  231). 
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From  the  Oampo  di  Fiore  three  parallel  streets  lead  to  the  S.  W. 
t^  th^^iAzzA  Fa&nbbb,  with  two  fonntains.  Here  stands  the  — 
t>^  t^i*»^l*yQ  g^^ftgft  ['PL  II,  14),  one  of  the  finest  palaces  at  Rome, 
begun  by  Card.  Alex.  Farnese,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  m.  (1534-49), 
from  designs  by  Ant  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (p.  Ixxli),  continued 
after  his  death  (1546)  under  the  direction  of  Michael  AngelOj  and 
completed  by  tbe  construction  of  the  loggia^  the  back,  towards 
the  Tihei  jUlfy  Oiac'.  della  Porta  in  1580.  *^ichael  Angelo's  plans 
had  included  a  second  couri  (beKind  the  present  WUtt),  16  oe  de- 
corated  with  the  Farnese  antiquities  now  at  Naples,  and  a  bridge 
connecting  the  palazzo  with  the  Villa  Famesina  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber.  The  building  materials  were  taken  partly  from  the 
Colosseum  and  partly  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  This  palace 
was  inherited  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  and  in  1903  an  offer  to  pur- 
chase it  was  made  by  the  French  government,  whose  embassy  to  the 
Italian  government  has  been  established  here  since  1874.  On  the 
second  floor  is  the  French  archsological  institution.  The  triple 
oolonnad^of  the  entrance  and  the  two  arcades  of  the  court  were  de- 
signeSyY  '3<^naaU0j  the  arcades  being  in  imitation  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcehus ;  the  upperstory  (originally  open)  knd  the  beautiful  cornice^ 
ire  bv  Michael  Angela.  The  court  contains  two  ancient  sarcophagi 
^tEaTEo  the  right  said  to  be  from  the  tomb  of  CaBcilia  Metella,  p.  396). 
The  Gallerla,  or  hall,  on  the  first  floor  contains  admirable  frescoes 
of  mythological  scenes  by  Agostino  and  Annibale  Carracci  and  their 
pupils,  but  is  not  accessible. 

In  the  Via  Giulia^  bebind  the  Palazzo  Famese,  is  situated  the  round 
church  of  Banta  tfana  della  tforte  (PI.  II,  11  ^  closed),  founded  by  the 
fraternity  of  the  Fratelloni  della  Buona  Horte.  On  Kov.  2nd  wax  figures 
referring  to  death  are  exhibited  in  the  chambers  below  the  church. 

From  the  Piazza  Farnese  a  line  of  streets,  called  the  Via  di  Mon- 
8EBSATO  and  Via  de*  Banchi  Vecchif  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Ponte  Sant' 
Angelo  (p.  313).  On  the  right  in  the  first  of  these  la  San  Tofnpa^^A  Ai 
Oantnyl|iyry  (PI.  II,  11),  or  degli  Inglesi  (p.  146),  the  church  ot  the  English 
'TSRSgeTrebuilt  in  1883  on  the  site  of  a  church  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  king  of  Wessex  in  the  8th  century.  It  contains  among  others  the 
shnple  but  noble  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  Archbishop  of  York  (d. 
1514).  The  adjoining  college  contains  portraits  of  English  cardinals  from 
Wolsey  to  Vaughan.  —  On  the  left  side  of  the  street,  farther  on,  stands 
Santa  Myia  di  Monserrato  (PI.  II,  11  ^  open  in  the  morning  only),  the 
d&U6nal  B()llUlUll  eUllkf£A,  V^ith  a  hospice.  It  was  erected  in  1495  by  Ant. 
da  Sangallo  the  Elder^  and  afterwards  restored.  The  first  chapel  on  the 
right  contains  the  remains  of  Calixtus  III.  and  Alexander  VI.,  the  two 
popes  of  the  Borgia  family  ^  the  altar-piece  is  by  Ann.  Carracci.  On  the 
right  pillar  of  the  first  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  ciborium  by  Luigi  Cappono ; 
in  the  third  chapel  on  the  left  a  statue  of  St.  James  by  Joe.  Santovino. 
The  convent-court  (entrance  Via  Ginlia  151)  contains  several  fine  Renais- 
sance tombs.  At  Nos.  22-24  in  the  Via  de'  Banchi  Vecchi  is  the  former 
house  of  the  goldsmith  Qiampietro  Crivelliy  erected  about  1510,  with  florid 
decorations  in  stucco. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Piazza  Farnese  the  Vicolo  de'  Venti  leads  to 
4heJB^za  di  Capo  di  Ferro,    Here,  on  the  right,  rises  the  — 
\^Bliaxo  Spada  alia  Begola  (PI.  II,  14),  erected  in  the  pontificate 
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of  Paul  III.  abdiit  1540  by  Card.  Capodiferro,  in  imitation  of  a  house 
built  by  Raphael  for  Giambattista  Branconl  dell'  Aquila  in  the  Borgo 
Nuovo  (p.  317;  now  destroyed).  Since  1640  the  palace  has  belonged 

to  the  Spada  family.  The  first  floor  is  leased  to  the  Conaiglio  di  State. 
The  sessiona-Iiall,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a  splendid  example  of  Renais- 
sance high  art,  contains  a  nude  colossal  statue  of  Pompef/Q)y  erroneously 
described  as  that  before  which  Julius  Ceesar  was  slain.  In  the  adjoining 
corridor  are  eight  Reliefs  of  scenes  from  Greek  mythology  and  legend. 
The  porfer  (fee  V«  fr.)  admits  visitors  to  the  library  on  the  groundfloor 
to  the  left,  whence  a  portico  is  seen  in  delusive  perspective.  The  other 
antiquities  and  paintings  (over  2(X),  mostly  by  Bolognese  masters  of  the 
16.-17th  cent.)  are  not  accessible- 
Pursuing  the  same  direction  beyond  the  Piazza  Capo  di  Ferro, 
"we  next  reach  the  small  Piazza  db'  Pellegrini.  On  the  left  is  the 
back  of  the  Monte  di  Pieth  (PI.  II,  14),  the  seat  since  1604  of  the 
pawn-office,  founded  in  1539.  On  the  right  is  the  church  of  San^ 
tissima  Trinith  dc'  Pellegrini ,  erected  in  1641 ;  the  high-altar  is 
adorned  with  a  Trinity,  by  Ouido  Reni.  Adjoining  is  a  hospital  for 
convalescents  and  pilgrims. 

The  Via  db'  Pbttinari  (PI.  II,  14)  leads  from  the  Piazza  de' 
Pellegrini  to  the  Ponte  Sisto  (p.  373). 

From  the  Ponte  Sisto  towards  the  N.W.,  parallel  with  the  river, 
runs  the  Lungo  Tevere  Tibaldi,  affording  a  pretty  view  of  the  Villa 
Farnesina  and  the  Janiculum.  Parallel  with  this  street,  on  the  right, 
is  the  Via  Giulia  (PI.  II,  14,  11,  12),  most  of  which  was  built  by 
Julius  II.,  leading  in  12  min.  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo.  To  the 
left  Is  a  fountain  known  as  the  Mascherone  dei  Famesi^  and  farther 
on,  also  on  the  left,  beyond  an  arch  spanning  the  street,  is  the  Pal, 
Falconieri ,  built  by  Borromini,  with  hermae  on  the  facade  in  a  bar- 
oque style,  teiminating  in  colossal  falcons'  heads.  In  the  Via  di 
Sant'  Eligio,  the  next  cross-street  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  SanV 
EUgio  degli  Orefici  (PI.  II,  11),  a  graceful  but  dilapidated  little 
circular  structure,  built  in  1509  from  a  design  by  Raphael  and 
renewed  in  1601  (closed;  visitors  knock  at  Via  dell'  Armata  118). 
Farther  on  in  the  Via  Giulia,  on  the  left,  are  the  Carceri  Nuove^  a 
prison  founded  by  Innocent  X.  (closed  jin  1897),  the  little  church 
of  San  Biagio  delta  Pagnotta,  and,  No.  66,  the  Pal.  Sacchetii  (PI.  II, 
12),  erected  in  1543  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  as  his  pri- 
vate residence.  The  courses  of  rough  rustica  masonry  in  the  lower 
stories  of  the  houses  on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  formed  the 
beginning  of  a  large  court  of  justice,  projected  by  Julius  II.  and 
designed  by  Bramante,  but  never  carried  out  —  To  the  left,  at  the 
end  of  the  Via  Giulia,  is  San  Giovanni  dt'  Fiorentini  (p.  228). 


The  most  important  side-street  diverging  from  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  is  the  Via  jdi  Ton  Abgbntina  (PI.  II,  15-18,  14),  men- 
tioned at  p.  224,  which  begins  at  the  Pantheon  {p.  216)  on  the  N., 
and  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  Via  Arenula  to  the  Ponte  Gari- 
halid  (PI.  n,  13;  p.  373). 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  the  Via  di  Tor  Argen- 
tina leads  to  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Gairoli  (PI.  II,  14),  passing  the 
Teatro  Argentina  (p.  147)  and  a  monument  to  Pietro  Cossa  (1834-81), 
the  dramatist.  Thence  the  Via  de'  Oiubbonari  runs  to  the  right  to 
the  Campo  di  Fiore  (p.  228),  and  the  Via  del  Pianto  (p.  232)  to  the 
left  to  the  PorticuB  of  Octavia  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  232). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Oairoii  rises  the  church  of 
San  Carlo  ai  Catinari  (PI.  II,  14),  built  by  Rosati  in  1612  in  honour 
of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome. 
In  the  pendentives  below  the  dome  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  by 
Domenichino.  Over  the  high-altar,  Card.  Borromeo  in  the  procession 
of  the  plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  narrow  Via  de'  Falegnami  runs  fMf6  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Piazza  Benedetto  Gairoli  to  the  small  Piy^A  Mattbi,  or  Tabtaruoa  ^ 
fPl.  II,  17),  named  after  the  gracefullJlgontana  delle  Tartarnghe  ^'^'^ 
(tortoises),  a  bold  and  skilfully  compose!  oronze  group  wiib  figures 
of  four  youths  and  dolphins  and  tortoises  (restored  in  1903).  This  is 
the  most  charming  fountain  in  Rome  ]  the  design,  which  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Raphael  and  to  Giacomo  della  Porta,  is  by  a  Florentine 
sculptor  of  the  school  oj^iov.  da  Bologna, 

To  the  left  is  t,h4^laMn  Mattm  fPl.  U,  17),  originally  an  ag- 
gregate of  separate  buildings  which  occupied  the  rectangle  between 
Santa  Caterina  de'  Funari  and  the  Via  Paganica.  The  handsomest 
portly  (principal  entrance,  Via  de'  Funari  31 ;  side-entrance,  No.  32), 
is  ^ne  of  the  finest  productions  of  Carlo  Madema  (1616). 

itf  the  passages  of  tlie  entrance  and  in  the  Coubt,  a  great  number  of 
ancient  reliefs  are  built  into  the  walls.  In  the  court  are  (r.)  Mars  with 
Rhea  Silvia,  and  Apollo  with  the  Muses,  and  (1.)  the  Caledonian  Hunt  and 
Rape  of  Proserpine;  in  the  portico.  Sacrifice  to  Mithras,  Apollo  with  the 
Muses,  and  a  Bacchanalian  procession;  all  from  sarcophagi.  The  statues 
in  the  court  and  niches  on  the  staircase,  some  of  them  freely  restored, 
>e  of  no  great  value.  T^hg  stucco  decorations  of  the  ceiling  over  the  stair- 
—  —  well  executedT^ "^ — -" 


Farther  on  we  observe  ontne  left,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus 

FlaminiuSj  the  c^rch  f^[)fi<^^*A  ^i^^^^W^f'  j^^^^  (PI-  H,  17), 
erected  in  1»5(^.S  ^  Gin/»  ^^f{f!  P^^^,  "^^^^  a  good  facade  and  a  baroque 
tower.  The  name  of  the  church  is  derived  from  the  rope-makers 
who  in  the  middle  ages  plied  their  trade  within  the  circus. 

Straight  in  front  is  the  Palazzo  Ascarelli  (PI.  II,  17),  whence  the 
Via  Delflni  leads  to  the  left  lo  the  Via  Aracceli  (p.  203),  the  street 
to  th^  right  to  the  Piazza  Campitelli.    Here,  on  the  rig^,  is  — 

^^aanta  Maria  in  Campitelli  fPl .  II,  17),  erected  b)lx?.  RainaldL, 
unaer  Alexander  VII.  in  1666  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church,  to 
provide  a  more  worthy  shelter  for  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, to  which^fne  cessation  of  the  plague  in  1656  was  ascribed. 

pit  Ring-  »  y^e  site,  of  11^  i  a  church  tapers_tftj^  point  at  the  backv  but 
this  irregularity  has  Deen  most  skiiruTl y ' masked  by  the  arcliitecC,'  who  has 
ao  designed  a  kind  of  preliminary'  transept  as  to  produce  the  impression 
that,  beyond  the  Landsi  me  projecting  columns,  there  is  another  and  more 
spacious  transept.  -—   Beneath  the  canopy   over  the  high-altar  is  placed 
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the  miracoM^as  tfadonna.  ^*tat  the  2nd  Chapel  on   the  rielit.  the  Gift  of 
Tongues^y  Luca  Oiordano;  m  ine  Isi  Onapei  on  the  ietV,  two  monnmenta 


^^ 


of  the  AWgrMuaHyXTtTS^eTit.)  resting  on  lions  of  rosso  antico,  thai  on 
^  right  marked  'nmbra%  that  on  the  left  ^nihir.  In  the  8.  transept  is 
he  tomb  of  Card.  Pacca  by  Pettrich.  "    '""  '   ■ '      ■ 

From  the  S  E.  end  of  the  #lazza  Oampitelli  the  Via  di  Tor  de' 
Speeehi,  skirting  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza 
AracoBli  (p.  236),  while  the  Via  Montanara  runs  to  the  right  to  the 
Piazza  Montanara  (p.  233). 

From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Gairoli  (p. 231)  the 
Via  del  Pianto,  continued  hy  the  Via  del  Portico  d^Ottavia  (PI.  II, 
14,  17),  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  former  OhettOy  or  Jewish  quarter, 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1887.  A  new  Synagogue^  from  designs 
by  Costa  and  Armanni,  was  built  here  in  1903.  In  antiquity  and 
during  the  middle  ages  the  Jews  resided  in  Trastevere;  but  in  1556 
Paul  lY.  assigned  this  quarter  to  them,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
papal  rule  they  were  forbidden  to  settle  elsewhere. 

The  third  street  on  the  left  leads  from  the  Via  del  Pianto  to  the 
Piazza  Tartaruga  (p.  231),  and  the  first  street  on  the  right  to  the 
Palasno  Cenci-Bolognetti  (PI.  II,  14),  the  home  of  the  ill-fated  Bea- 
trice Cenci  (comp.  pp.  164  and  316),  who  was  executed  in  1599  for 
the  murder,  in  conspiracy  with  her  brothers,  of  her  father  Francesco 
Cenci,  a  man  of  execrable  character. 

y  At  the  end  of  the  Via  del  Portico  d'Ottavia,  on  the  left,  is  the 
I^Portic^a  of  Ootavia  (PI.  II,  17),  erected  by  Augustus  on  the  site 
of  a  similar  structure  of  Metellus  (B.  C.  149),  and  dedicated  to  his 
sister.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  but  restored  by  Sept.  Severus 
and  Caracalla  in  203 ,  as  the  inscription  records.  The  principal 
entrance  consisted  of  a  double  colonnade  with  eight  Corinthian 
columns,  of  which  three  in  the  inner,  and  two  in  the  outer  row  are 
still  standing.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this  were  double  rows  of 
14  columns  each,  while  there  were  at  least  40  columns  in  a  row  at 
the  sides.  The  entire  colonnade ,  with  its  300  columns,  enclosed 
a  rectangular  space,  within  which  stood  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  It  was  adorned  with  many  admirable  works  of  art  which 
formed  part  of  the  Macedonian  booty.  In  770  the  church  of  SarU' 
\y^ngelo  in  Peacheria  (frequently  restored)  was  buttTbn  tke  ruins  i)y 
"TSFephfiTI'ilIT,  ahSf  here  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  Christian 
sermons  on  their  Sabbath  from  1584  down  to  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.  Rienzi  went  in  procession  from  this  church  to  the  Capitol 
at  Whitsuntide,  1347  (p.  xxxviii). 

y  Farther  to  the  S.E. ,  wi  the  right  in  the  Via  del  Teatro  di  Marcello, 
IX&re  the  remains  of  thcl^heatre  of  Marcellus  (PI.  II,  16),  which  was 
begun  by  CaBsar  and  CumplBttid  iii  B'C.  f3'By"'Augustu8,  who  named 
it  after  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Octavia.  Twelve  arches  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  auditorium  are  now  occupied  by  workshops.  The  lower 
story,  partly  sunk  in  the  earth,  is  in  the  Doric,  the  second  in  the 
Ionic  style,  above  which,    as  in  the  Colosseum,    a  third  probably 
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rose  in  the  Gorinthian  order.  It  is  said  to  have  accommodated  3-4000 
spectators.   The  stage  lay  towards  the  Tiber. 

In  the  interior  (entr.,  Via  della  Catena  ii,  adm.  00c.)i  on  a  mound 
of  debris,  rises  the  Palaeto  Oraini^  where  Kiebuhr,  the  historian,  lived  in 
1S16-23  as  Prussian  ambassador  in  Borne.  Since  1903  it  has  belonged  to 
the  Sayings  Bank  (p.  201).  Considerable  remains  of  the  vestibules  of  both 
stories,  and  of  the  substructures  of  the  tows  of  seats  are  still  visible.  On 
the  first  floor  is  a  room  containing  architectural  fragments,  inscriptions, 
and  pla«ter-cast9  from  the  theatre.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  garden-room 
with  mosaics  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Via  del  Teatro  di  Marcello  ends  in  the  small  but  busy  Piazza 
MoNTANARA  (PI.  II,  16),  much  frequented  by  the  country-people, 
especially  on  Sundays.  Omnibus  to  the  Piazza  Yenezia ,  etc.,  see 
No.  20  in  the  Appendix,      ^v^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the^^A  Bocoa  dblla  Vbbita,  which  runs 
hence  to  the  S.,  in  a  small  yWlll  lu  lUU  figlifi,'"'^I8'  CBIS  church  of  Ban 
Nicola  in  Carcere  (PI.  II,  16),  restored  in  1880,  containing,  on 
the  outer  walls  and  In  the  interior,  ancient  columns  obtained  from 
three  temples  which  adjoined  each  other  in  the  Forum  Holitorium 
on  this  site.  Two  of  the  temples  seem  to  have  been  those  of  l^es 
and  Juno  Sosptta.  Visitors  may  examine  the  foundations  of  these 
(sacristan  with  light  ^2  ^0* 

Hence  to  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verith  and  Santa  Maria  in  Comie- 
din,  see  p.  283.  

The  Ponte  Fabricio  (PI.  n,  16),  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellns,  also  called  the  FovAe  de'  QaaXiro  Capi  from  the  four- 
headed  hermsB  on  the  balustrades,  is  the  oldest  bridge  now  in  Rome, 
having  been  built  in  B.C.  62  by  L.  Fabricius ,  as  the  inscription 
records. 

This  bridge  crosses  to  the  Iiola  Tiberina  (PL  II,  16),  on  which 
is  a  small  piazza  and  the  church  of  San  Bartolomeo. 

In  antiquity  the  whole  island  was  surrounded  by  a  bulwark  of  traver- 
tine which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  ship,  the  mast  being  represented 
by  an  obelisk.  A  part  of  this  bulwark  is  still  preserved  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  island,  with  a  bust  of  i!£sculapius  and  a  serpent  in  relief.  The  last 
is  a  reminiscence  of  the  story  that  the  Romans,  when  sorely  afflicted  by 
the  plague,  sent  for  iBsculapius  from  Epidaurus  in  B.C.  293,  and  that  a 
snake,  a  reptile  sacred  to  the  god,  concealed  itself  in  the  vessel,  and  on 
reaching  the  harbour  escaped  to  this  island,  which  was  dedicated  to  ^scu- 
lapius  in  consequence. 

San  Babtoloheo,  erected,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
ofiEsculapius,  about  the  year  1000  by  the  Emp.  OthoIII.  in  honour 
of  St'Adalbert  of  Gnesen,  was  erroneously  named  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  emperor  had  desired  the  Beneventans  to  send  him  the  relics  of 
this  saint,  but  received  those  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  their  stead. 
The  present  church,  the  campanile  excepted,  is  modernised  and 
uninteresting;  facade  by  Martino  Lunghi  the  Younger j  1625.  The 
interior  contains  fourteen  ancient  columns ;  in  the  choir,  remains  of 
an  early  mosaic.  In  the  centre  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  pres- 
byterium  is  the  mouth  of  a  well  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  sculptures. 
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The  island  was  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  ancient  Pons 
Cestius  (Qratiani ;  PI.  II,  18),  which  was  erected  soon  after  the  Pons 
Fabricius,  restored  by  the  Emperors  Valentinian  and  Gratian,  and 
in  1887-90  entirely  rebnilt  with  the  old  stones  and  lengthened  by 
an  arch  at  each  end.  It  is  now  called  Ponte  San  Bartolomeo.  —  A 
few  paces  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  bring  us  to  the  Via  delta 
Lungarina  (p.  374). 


III.   The  Southern  Quarters  (Ancient  Home), 

This  part  of  our  description  of  Rome  embraces  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  city,  beginning  with  the  Capitol,  and  extending  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  Lateran :  i.  e,  the  hills  of  the  Capitol,  Palatine, 
Aventine,  Cffilius,  and  the  S.  slope  of  the  Esquiliue.  This  was  the 
most  important  quarter  of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  city,  but 
lay  waste  and  deserted  from  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  down 
to  our  own  times.  Recently  it  has  lost  much  of  its  characteristic 
aspect  owing  to  the  construction  of  new  quarters,  consisting  largely 
of  tenement  houses  of  the  most  Philistine  appearance.  A  number  of 
ancient  churches,  as  well  as  the  imposing  collections  of  the  Capitol 
and  Lateran,  are  situated  in  this  district. 

a.  The  Capitol. 

The  Capitol,  the  smallest  but  historically  the  most  important  of 
the  hills  of  Rome,  consists  of  three  distinct  parts :  the  N.  summit 
with  the  church  of  Aracosli  (164  ft.);  the  depression  in  the  middle 
with  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  (98  ft,);  and  the  S.W,  point  with  the 
Pal.  Caffarelli  (156  ft.).  It  was  on  this  piazza,  the  Area  Capitolina, 
that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  his  asylum ;  it  was  here  that 
popular  assemblies  were  afterwards  held ;  and  it  was  here,  in  the 
year  B.C.  133,  on  the  occasion  of  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  that  the  blood  of  the  citizens  flowed  for  the  first 
time  in  civil  warfare.  The  N.  peak  was  occupied  by  the  Arx,  or  citadel, 
with  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta  ('the  warner'),  beside  which,  from 
269  b.  C.  onwards,  stood  the  mint  of  the  Senate  (comp.Plan,p.  272). 
The  S.W.  peak  was  the  site  of  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  (comp. 
Plan,  p.  260),  built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the  kings, 
and  consecrated  in  B.C.  509,  the  first  year  of  the  Republic.  This 
temple  was  800  ft.  in  circumference,  and  possessed  a  triple  colon- 
nade on  the  front  and  sides  and  three  cells,  that  of  Jupiter  being 
in  the  middle,  and  one  for  Juno  and  Minerva  on  each  side.  In  the 
year  B.C.  83,  during  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  Marias,  the 
temple  was  burned  down,  and  the  same  fate  overtook  it  in  A.D.  69, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  struggle  between  Vespasian  and  Viteilius. 
Magnificently  restored  by  Domitian,  this  temple  continued  to  be  the 
most  sacred  shrine  of  the  Roman  world  until  the  6th  century. 
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Doling  the  early  middle  ages  the  hill  was  in  the  possession  of 
.  the  monastery  of  Sancta  Maria  de  Capitolio  (Araccsli).  The  name  of 
Monte  Caprino,  or  hill  of  goats,  applied  to  the  S.E.  height,  testifles 
to  its  desertion.  The  glorious  traditions,  however,  which  attached  to 
this  spot,  gave  rise  to  a  renewal  of  its  importance  on  the  reviyal  of 
a  spirit  of  municipal  independence  at  Rome.  In  1143  it  again  he- 
came  the  centre  of  the  cIyIo  administration;  and  the  ^Novnm  Pala- 
timn'  for  the  meetings  of  the  municipal  Senate  (p.  238)  is  first 
mentioned  in  1150.  In  1348  the  first  approach  from  the  new  quar- 
ter of  the  city  in  the  Campus  Martins  was  made  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  flight  of  steps  of  Aracoeli,  leading  to  th^e  piazza  of  the 
Capitol,  which  was  at  that  time  the  market-place.  'The  Falaee  of  the 
Co?werpatQn' (p.  ?381  dates  from  the  16th cent.,  the  p;<>T^fiTa.l  arrange- 
ment of  the  Pyfeza  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Ibtlii  ^r\A  17th  centuries. 
yyOm  ihel^iAzzA  ABACCELLrPl.  II,  1?!,  which  is  reached  from 
the  Piazza  Yehezia  by  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  substructure  of 
the  Victor  Emmanuel  Monument  (p.  237)  and  from  the  Corso  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele  by  the  Via  Aracoeli  (p.  203),  three  approaches  lead 
to  the  Capltoline  Hill,  that  in  the  centre  being  the  principal  ascent 
for  pedestrians  (p.  237).  —  On  the  left  a  lofty  Flight  of  Stbps 
(124),  the  only  public  work  executed  at  Rome  during  the  exile  of 
the  papal  court  at  Aylgnon,  ascends  to  the  principal  entrance  (gener- 
ally closed)  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Aracoeli  (see  below).  — 
On  the  right  the  Via.  dbllb  Tbb  Pilb,  .converted  in  1873  into  a 
convenient  drive  (on  which  occasion  remains  of  the  ancient  Servian 
wall ,  enclosing  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  now  seen  behind  the  railings  to  the  left,  were  brought  to  light; 
see  p.  xxx),  leads  past  the  entrance  of  the  PqZ.  Caffarelli^ '  which 
was  erected  about  1580, "aflA  is  now  the  (jrerman  emKissy.  _Tbe 
VJJirone-room  of  this  palazzn  (adm.,  pp.160, 151)  is  embellished  with 
scenes  from  Northern  mythology  by  Hermann  Prell  (1898),  repre- 
senting spring,  summer,  and  winter.  —  The  principal  approach  and 
the  Via  delle  Tre  Pile  lead  to  the  Piazza  del  CampidogUo,  see  p.  237. 


/j||j^^M.,MaPAiy.  Aracogi  (PI.  II,  20),  a  very  ancient  church,  is 
mentioned  in  theEtli  cent,  as  Sarhcta  Maria  de  Capitolio.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Capltoline  temple  of  Juno  (p.  234).  The  present 
name  (*Church  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven'),  dating  from  the  14th  cent., 
is  derived  from  an  ancient  legend  according  to  which  this  is  the 
'Camera  Octaviani'  (a  name  suggested  by  the  inscription  on  the 
column  mentioned  below),  in  which  the  Sibyl  of  Tibur  appeared  to 
the  emperor,  whom  the  senate  proposed  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  god, 
and  disclosed  to  him  the  new  Revelation.  The  church,  of  which  the 
Roman  senate  formerly  enjoyed  the  patronage,  has  given  title  to  a 
cardinal  since  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  facade  is  unfinished.  —  It 
was  in  this  church  that  Gibbon  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
his  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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Yisitors  generally  approach  the  church  from  the  Piazza  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  staircase  to  the  £.  of  the  GapitolineMaseam,  turning 
to  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  steps. *^ver  the  door  is  a 
mosaic  of  the  Mad,9PT1i^  hfttwAAn  two  angels  (late  13th  cent.).  "*" 
?he  Intebiob  is  much  disfigured  by  modern  additions.  The  nave 
is  borne  by  !^  ancient  columns,  varying  greatly  in  style,  thickness, 
and  height>CThe  third  on/the  left  bears  the  ancient  inscription 
*A  cu^iculo  Augusiorum\>rl\ie  rich  ceiling  was  executed  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Lepanto  (p.  *Z11)  in  1D71. 

WY  ^^^  ^^^1  of  the  principal  Enx&iltfiE,  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  astronomer  Lodovico  Grato  (1631  j,  witn  a  ngure  of  Christ  by 
Andrea  8an80vino(f)]  nn  tht\  i^ft.  jj^a  flnf^  mon^Tnent  of  Card.  Lib- 
rettus  (de  Alibrettis,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  d'Albret  family  of 
S.  France),  by  Andrea  Bregno  (1^65),  ^t}[\  jfLTtlvpi^^s^rved  painting, 
and  the  tomb-relief  (much^orn)  of  Archdeacon  Giov.  Crivelli 
'^1432),  by  Donatellp,  -JL Right  Aisle,  ls«j^|^<^pgl  (Bufalini)  : 
^Freai^^a  j^i;Qm  tJtvB  .JUa  of  San  Bernardino  ofySiena,  painted  about 
rby  Pinturicchio^  restored  by  CamucciniyThe  decoration  of  the 
celling  also  deservfia.nQtice.  —  Left  Aisle.'  In  the  'ind  (Jkapel  a 
manger  ('prcscpe^  is  fitted  up  at  Christmas.  This  consists  of  a  gorgeous 
and  brilliantly  illuminated  representation  of  the  Nativity  in  life-size, 
with  the  richly  decorated  image  of  U  Santo  Bambino,  or  Holy  Child, 
Between  Christmas  Day  and  Jan.  6th ,  from  3  or  4  o'clock  daily, 
children  from  5  to  10  years  of  age  here  recite  little  poems,  etc.,  in 
honour  of  the  Bambino,  a  carefully  studied  performance,  but  usually 
accomplished  with  great  naturalness  of  ges^ilure  and  manner.  —  Be- 
t^een  tjj^Q  2nd  and  3rd  chapel  on  the  16ft  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
^Taulliry  and  opposite,  in  the  right  aislelGregory XTrfT—- ^rd Chapel  _ 
"fief c)T  Renaissance  toinFof  Ant.  Albertiii(  (d.  iBQ0)  Shd  a  fresco 
(ST 'Anthony)  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  (covered).  — ^U[)  iTih  npftji  (1 ) ' 
fine  Renaissance  tomb  of  the  physician  Fil.  della  Valle  (d.  1494), 
DyJaicfiele  Marini  (?). 

'  ^HANSBWU  On  the  right  and  left,  by  the^illars  of  the  nave,  are 
t^v(]^Ambones  from  the  old  choir,  by  Laurentiua  &n6.  Jacobus  (Jos- 
mas  (ca.  120!?).  The  chapel  on  the  right  contains  handsoja^jpon- 
unients  of  the  Savelti  family,  of  the  13th  and  14th  cent. :  to  the  right 
that  0? Pope  Honorius  IT. ;  to  the  left  those  of  his  father  and  other 
relatives, (iacprporatiug.jaji  antique ■9<«c^hagaj^j.  —  The  left  tran- 
sept  contains  a  canopy,  borne  by  8  columns  of  brocateTT^iwtffajTOT^ 
'TjanecTthe'CAPPELLAlSiNTA,  or  di  Sant  Elena.  Beneath  the  altar, 
destroyed  during  the  French  Revolution  but  restored  in  1833,  the 
remains  of  St.  Helena  are  said  to  repose  in  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
of  porphyry.  The  prese;it  altar  encloses  an  ancient  altar,  bearing 
the  inscription  Ara  Primogeniti  Dei,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Augustus.yAt  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  is  the  mon- 
ument of  Matthaeus  of  "Sxquasparta  (d*.  T302),  the  general  of  the 
Franciscans,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Paradise,  xii.  124).    To  the  left 
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is  a  colossal  st^e  of  Leo  X.,  by  Aimo  da  Vairano,  near  which  a 
slab  marks  th  j^mb  of  Felice  de'  Fred^*  who  discovered  the  Laocoon 
group  rp.  360^  in  his  vineyard  in  1506.    '""^"'^i'— ,,,>..,>«»a>.  -i..^u; 

rnTO>To  thfl  left^  the  handsome  tomb  of  Glov.  Batt.  Savelli 

(d.  1498),  from  the  stndio  of  AASf^ii  Bkegno,   From  1512  to  1565 

th^  high-altar  was  adorned  with  the  Madonna  of  Foligno  by  Raphael 

Cfp.  344).   The  donor,  Sigismondo  Conti  da  Foligno,  is  interred  here. 

i/xhe  present  altar-piece  is  an  ancient  Madonna,  ascribed  to  St  Luke. 


The  Franciscan  monastery  belonamg  to  the  church  was  pulled 
down  in  1888  to  make  room  for  the^^st  Mqnument  of  Victor  J^mff^a-^ 
nuel  II,,  designed  by  Count  Giu8.~^Jacconl.  The  work,  which  is 
iJBinflBTeciea  on  tlle^^/.  end  of  the  CapitoL^has  already  swallowed 
up  about  1072  million  francs  as  the  cost^  the  site  (p.  202),  sub- 
structures, preliminary  operations,  etc.  I^4!he  entire  ftf>atis  flstimatfd 
«A  241/3  p^ilHon  francs,  When  finished,  it  will  be  over  200  ft.  in 
lieTght,  and  will  include  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  rising  lit 
the  centre  of  a  platform,  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  approached 
by  massive  flights  of  steps.  The  colonnades,  with  columns  50  ft.  in 
height,  are  being  richly  decprated  vrith  mosaics  and  paintings,  and , 
the  apartments  in  the  basement  are  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  Mvseo  del 
Bisorgimento  Italiano.  A  glimpse  of  the  operations  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Via  della  Pedacchia  or  the  Via  del  Marforio. 

The  Cbntbal  Approach,  ascending  in  shallow  steps  paved  with 
■  asphalt  (*la  corionata'),  leads  direct  to  the^Piazza  del  Campidoglio. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  copies  of  thg^gyptian  Lions  mentioned 
at'^^4b,  and  at  the  top  a  group  of  the  horse-taming  Dioscuri  (found 
near  the  theatre  of  Balbus  ?).  In  the  gardens  to  the  left  is  a  Bronze 
Statue  of  Cola  di  RienxOy  by  Masinl.  The  pedestal,  formed  of  an- 
cient architectural  and  inscribed  fragments,  is  intended  to  suggest 
Bienzi's  atitiquarian  studies.  He  w^s  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  Aracoeli 
stpps.   Higher  up  are  cages  coi^ning  a  she-wolf  and  two  eagles. 

^•^  The  design  of  the  present  ^iazga  del  Campidoglio,  or  Square 
of  the  Oapitol  (PI.  II,  20),  islLue  to  micnaei  Angelo,  and  its  execu- 
tion though  begdn  soon  after  1538  was  hot  completed  until  the 
17th  century. ^llichael  Angelo  superintended  in  person  only. thfi 
erection  of  tlie  statoe  oLJiarcus  Aurelius  ^and  the^  construction 
of  the  staircase-approach  and  of  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  Senators;  the  rest  was  executed  from  his  plans,  with 
various  modifications  of  detail,  by  his  successors.  The  slanting  posi- 
tion of  the  palaces  at  the  sides,  which  causes  the  piazza  to  seem 
larger  than  it  is,  is  due  to  the  situation  of  the  earlier  palace  of  the 
Conservatory  — •  On  i^  balustrade  in  frqgt,  adjoining  the  Dios- 
curi, are  the  so-caii^ iropHeg  of  Mariuf,  admirably  executed  works 
probably  dating  froin  the  reign  of  Domitia'n  (broughlThitEer  from  the 
water-tower  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  p.  183),  and  the  statues  of  the  Emp. 
Constantino  and  his  son  Constans  from  the.  Thermae  of  Constantino 
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(p.  177).  On  the  right  is  the  first  milestone  of  a  Roman  road,  and 
on  the  left  the  seventh  of  the  ancient  Via  Appia. 

In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  rises  the  admirahle  ^Equestrian  Stattte 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  in  bronze,  once  gilded,  which  stood 
near  the  Lateran  in  the  middle  ages ,  and  was ,  as  the  inscription 
recordSf  transferred  hither  in  1538.  Its  original  position  is  unknown. 
It  owes  its  excellent  preservation  to  the  popular  belief  that  it  was  a 
statue  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor  (see  pp.xxxiv,  liv). 
The  height  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo,  is  skilfnlly  calculated  so  as  to  permit  spectators  to 
inspect  even  the  head  of  the  statue. 

Behind  this  monument  rises  the  Palazzo  del  Senatore  (PI.  II, 
20),  first  mentioned  as  the  'Novum  Palatium'  (p.  236)  in  1150.  In 
1300  it  was  restored  and  provided  with  a  vestibule  (lobium  or 
loggia)  in  two  stories ;  and  after  being  injured  by  a  fire  in  1354,  it 
was  again  restored  by  Boniface  IX.  in  1389.  Two  of  the  four  corner 
towers  of  Bonifice's  edifice  are  still  recognizable;  one  at  the  S.E. 
corner  next  the  Forum  and  one  at  the  N.W.  corner  in  the  Via  del 
Campidoglio.  The  handsome  flight  of  steps  is  by  Michael  Angela 
•(p.  239).  The  facade,  slightly  altered  from  Michael  Angelo's  design, 
was  constructed  by  (SfiroU  Rainaldi  (1592).  The  river-gods  which 
adorn  it  are  the  Tiber  (right)  and  Nile  (left) ;  in  the  centre  is  a  foun- 
tain, above  which  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Rome  from  Oori  (comp. 
p.  443);  much  too  small  for  its  position.  Michael  Angelo  had  de- 
signed to  erect  here  a  colossal  figure  of  Jupiter.  Petrarch  was  crowned 
as  a  poet  in  1341  in  the  great  hall  on  the  lower  story  (now  dark  apd 
used  as  a  store  for  antiquities).  On  the  upper  floor  is  another  spa- 
cious hall ,  now  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  civic  council.  The 
senators'  coats-of-arms  (14-15th  cent.)  here  were  discovered  in  1889 
and  1895.  The  palace  contains  also  the  offices  of  the  civic  admi- 
nistration, dwellings,  and  an  observatory.  The  Campanile j  byMar- 
tlno  Lunghi  the  Elder,  was  erected  in  1579,  to  replace  an  older  one. 
The  roof,  which  is  adorned  with  a  standing  figure  of  Roma,  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  (ascent,  see  p.  250). 

The  Via  del  Campidoglio  to  the  right  of  this  palazzo,  and  the  Via 
delV  Areo  di  Settimio  Severo  (p.5271)  to  the  left,  descend  to  the  Forum. 

The  two  palaces  at  the  sides  now  contain  the  Capitoline  Collec- 
tions. The  Palace  op  the  Oonsbevatori,  or  town-council,  on  the 
right,  originally  erected  about  1450  under  Nicholas  V.,  was  rebuilt 
in  1564-68  after  Michael  Angelo's  plans  by  Prospero  Boccapaduli 
and  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri.  The  Oapitolinb  Museum  (p.  244),  on 
the  left,  was  erected  in  1644-55  under  Innocent  X.  by  Girol.  Rainaldi. 
—  The  flights  of  steps  and  triple-arched  colonnades  on  the  E.  side 
of  these  palaces  were  erected  by  Vignola  (1550-65) ;  that  to  the  left 
behind  the  Capitoline  Museum  leads  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
AracoBli  (p.  235);  that  to  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  Monte 
Oaprino  (now  Via  di  Monte  Tarpeo;  p.  249). 
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A.  *Palace  of  the  Congervatoi^.  -^ 

^Aoimiuiony  see  pp.  150^  151. 

The  principal  door  leads  from  the  Piazza  del  Oampldoglio  into 
the  CouBT  (CortiU).  By  the  right  wall  of  the  court  are  the  hands, 
arm,  and  feet  of  a  colossal  figure  in  marble;  and  the  cube  con- 
taining the  cinerary  urn  of  Agrippina^  wife  of  Germanicus,  which  in 
the  middle  ages  was  employed  as  a  measure  for  com.  By  the  left 
wall  are  high-reliefs  of  Roman  provinces,  separated  by  barbaric  tro- 
phies and  weapons,  which  were  found  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra 
(p.  200) ;  also  a  colossal  head  of  Oonstantlne  the  Great  (perhaps 
from  his  basilica,  p.  264).  —  In  the  centre  of  the  colonnade  op- 
posite the  entrance ,  a  statue  of  Roma ;  at  the  sides ,  statues  of 
barbarians  in  grey  marble.  To  the  left,  In  the  corner,  a  colossal 
bronze  head. 

In  the  Entrance  Hall:  opposite  the  staircase,  30.  Modern 
Columna  rostrata,  with  the  antique  fragment  of  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  C.  Duilius,  the  victor  at  Mylae,  B.C.  260  (the  original 
was  probably  replaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  period  by 
the  extant  marble  copy).  Below  the  window  is  a  statue  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily,  who  was  senator  of  Rome  in  1263-66, 
1268-78,  and  1281-84.  Until  1870  this  statue  stood  in  the  large 
Hall  of  the  Capitol. 

Built  into  the  walls  on  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase  are  four 
noteworthy  reliefs,  three  of  them  from  a  monument  of  M,  Aurelius, 
found  near  Santa  Martina  in  the  Forum :  on  the  right,  44.  Sacrifice 
in  front  of  the  Capitoline  temple;  on  the  long  wall,  43.  Entry  of 
the  emperor ;  42.  Pardon  of  conquered  enemies.  The  fourth  relief 
(41.  Reception  of  an  emperor,  perhaps  Hadrian,  by  Roma  at  a 
triumphal  arch)  was  found  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra.  —  On  the  second 
landing:  Relief  from  the  triumphal  arch  mentioned  on  p.  199, 
representing  an  emperor  making  an  oration.  Another  relief  from  the 
same  arch  may  be  seen  on  the  next  landing  (p.  243).  On  the  left 
are  the  staircase  leading  to  the  picture-gallery  (p.  244),  and  the 
entrance  to  the  — 

J^%ew  Capitoline  CoIlection«  which  contains  chiefly  bronzes  and 
the  antiques  found  during  the  construction  of  the  new  streets  of 
the  E.  quarter  of  the  city,  which  became  municipal  property  (p.  168). 
Comp.  Helhig^  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  I,  pp.  400-464. 

We  first  traverse  two  rooms  with  modern  lists  of  Roman  magis  • 
trates  (Fasti  Moderni).  In  the  first,  on  the  left,  100.  Excellent  Roman 
portrait-head  of  the  Republican  period ;  then  Greek  portrait-heads 
(206.  Bust  of  Ar^(tcreon^  found  outside  the  Porta  Portese.  in  the 
Gardens  of  Cassar);  on  the  right,  Roman  portrait-heads.  —  in  the 
second  room,  more  Roman  portrait- heads;  by  the  window,  241. 
Head  of  Serapis,  god  of  the  lowet  world.  —  A  third  room  contains 
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further  Roman  portrait-heads.  By  the  end-wall,  to  the  left,  so-called 
Head  of  Amalasnntba,  Queen  of  the  Goths  (p.  93) ;  to  the  right,  a 
replica  of  the  head  of  the  *Thom  Extractor'  (p.  242)  and  the  head 
of  a  youthful  charioteer. 

We  now  pass  through  a^CoRBiDOR  (Corridoio):  on  the  left,  sta- 
tuette of  Latona  flying  from  the  dragon,  with  her  children  Apollo 
and  Diana;  foot  of  a  colossal  statue,  the  sandal  of  which  is  decorated 
with  bjf^-reliefs. 

Mnce  we  enter  (to  the  right)  the  —  ^ 
^klil  deqli  Ubti  LamiI^,  eontaining  the  marble  antiquities 
fo3nd  onihd  Ea<imilBg.  On  iKe  r^ght,^!.  Head  of  a  Centaur  (Per- 
menian  school) ;  32.  Copy  (restored  tbroughoat,  head  modern)  of 
raxiteles*  Satyr  nouring  wine ;  no  nximher  (between  121  and  42)," 
[ercules,  after  Scopas ;  40.  Figure  of  a  genius,  with  a  cor- 
nucopia and  aegis ;  50,  49.  Statues  of  girls;  bythe  end- wall,  35,  37. 
Tritons,  found  together  with  the  following  ;N^6.  Half-figure  of  the 
Emveror  CommoduSj  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules;  the  itt&¥ble 
still  displays  ffe^original  polish;  the  pedestal  is  masked  by  the 
kneeling  forms  of  two  Amazons  (personifying  provinces)  bearing 
a  shield  enclosed  by  comucoftfe,  below  which  is  a  celestial  globe. 
On  the  window -wall,  265.Jparge  marble  v^«fl  r[f>>iTvn^nitTn^|^^ 
J^U^  ^''^nthus  leaves^  58,  62y  Well  -  preserved  youtffful  portrait- 
"^eads  (found  together) ;  143k^ld  woman  cayryiny  a.  |ftmh-  141.  Q^d 
^fisherman :  160.  Statuette  of  a  boy  at  play,  aiming  a  nut  at  a  pyra- 
'  mid  of  nuts  on  the  ground ;  133.  Graceful  figure  of  a  young  girl, 
seated ;  6.  Tombstone  of  Q.  Sulpicius  Maximus,  a  boy  of  11 V2  years, 
who,  according  to  the  Latin  inscription,  worked  himself  to  death 
after  having  distinguished  himself  in  a  competition  (agon)  in  ex- 
temporising in  Greek  verses,  instituted  by  Domitian  in  94  A.D. ; 
the  verses  are  inscribedVn  each  side  of  the  statuette  of  the  youthful 
poet.  In  the  middle,  ^5.  So-called  E$(;^uiline  Verius.  a  young  girl  in 
the  act  of  fastening  her  hMr;  the  Uraeus-serpent  indicates  that  she 
was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Isis  (eclectic  work  of  the  Augustine 
epoch;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  archaic,  the  lower  realistic). 

We  now  return  to  the  above-mentioned  — 
V  CoBaiDOE.  On  the  wall  nearest  the  court:  61.  Fraftmentary 
statue  of  a  youth  with  a'^prd-belt:  opposite,  158.  Apollo  in  the  robe 
"oTa  cTtharcedus  (head  missing) ;  60,  68.  Two  statues  of  a post-Con- 
stantine  period,  each  holding  aloft  a  cloth  in  the  right  hand  as  the 
signal  for  starting  in  the  chariot-race. 

The  corridor  and  theSala  degli  Orti  Lamiani  open  on  a  — 
Garden  (Giardmo),  with  two  fountains,  one  yW^ith  a  figure  of 
Silenus,  bearing  a  wine-skin  on  his  shoulders  ,^he  other  with  a 
horse  being  torn  by  a  lion  (head  and  legs  of  the  horsebadiy  restored). 
3!Ke-laiter  group  was  much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo.  On  the 
N.W.  wall  is  the  partial  recbnstmction^of  a  Plan  of  Rome  (Forma 
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TTrhlfl^.  fixftfin^^4  nnder  Sftp^imina  fieyftrna  ^hnnt  205  A.D.  The 
Itagllfkeuls,  discovered  for  the  most  part  in  the  16th  cent. ,  have  been 
pieced  together  by  Hiilsen  and  Lanciani  and  let  into  the  wall  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  plan  was 
displayed  on  the  wall  of  the  so-called  Templum  Sacra  Urbis  (p.  264). 
As  is  customary  in  antique  plans,  the  top  represents  the  S. ;  the 
scale  is  about  1 :  250.  —  One  side  of  the  garden  abuts  on  the  Pal. 
Gaffarelli  (p.  235).  A  portion  of  a  gigantic  column  of  Pentelic 
marble  built  into  the  base  of  the  wall  here  is  the  sole  visible  trace 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  (p.  234). 

^t/^o  the  S.  of  the  above-mentioned  corridor  is  the  Room  op  thb 
^"^Ajicbaic  SouLPTUBEg  (Sculture  ArcaicheJ.  The  large  slabs  in  the 
floor  0^  this  room  belong  to  the  Girdle  Wall  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  ^ 
and  are  thus  still  in  their  ancient  position  (comp.  Plan,  p.  239). 
The  two  granite  columns  and  the  massive  granite  architrave  were 
incorporated  in  a  mediasval  edifice,  but  doubtless  originally  belonged 
to  some  ancient  building  in  the  neighbourhood.  — -  In  this  room  may* 
also  be  noticed:  a  replica  of  the  so-called  statuette  of  Penelope 
(p.  261);  fragment  of  a  Greek  tombstone  with  a  female  figure  at 
the  top ;  176.  Victory  descending  from  heaven ;  Greek  funeral  stele 
on  which  is  represented  a  girl  with  a  dove ;  torso  of  an  Amazon 
stretching  her  bow.  Fragment  of  an  Attic  funeral  stele  (the  deceased 
with  her  servant) ;  on  each  side  is  a  female  torsos.  Tomb  with  a  large 
vase  in  terracotta;  leaden  vases  and  cinerary  urn  in  alabaster.  Top  of 
a  well  in  terracotta,  with  an  old  Latin  inscription  (3rdcent.  B.C.?); 
female  head  with  a  diadem ;  272.  Youth  mounting  a  chariot.  —  In 
the  passage:  Bas-relief  of  an  Athlete  washing  his  hands.  Frieze  in 
terracotta  representing  a  procession  of  chariots ;  opposite,  fragments 
of  anient  wall-paintings.  —  Adjacent  is  the  so-called  — 

ty BOTOMOTBO A ,  a  coUectiou  of  busts  of  celebrated  Italians  (espe- 
cially  in  the  domains  of  science  and  art) ,  the  nucleus  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  busts  removed  from  the  Pantheon  in  1820  by  order 
of  Pius  VII.  The  bust  of  Pius  VII.  is  by  Canova.  Several  eminent 
foreigners  also  have  been  admitted:  e,g,  "Winckelmanu ,  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  Raphael  Mengs,  and  Poussin.  At  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor is  a  monument  to  Canova  by  L.  Fahris, 

We  again  return  to  the  Cobbidob  :  84,  92.  Athletes ;  21.  Large 
sarcophagus  from  Vicovajo  (p.  425) ,  representing  the  Calydonian 
Hunt  (the  faces  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife  are  unfinished).  — 
Adjacent  on  the  left  is  a  room  containing  the  objects  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Maecenas  (Mq^umbnti  dbgli  Obti  Mbcenaziani;  see 
p.  182).  To  the  right,  '^^^il^SlS^!^  ^®*^  ^^  Maecenas.  Statue  of 
a  young  woman  wrongly  restored  as  Lirania"  wi£h*  a  globe  arid  a 
Iftyius  J  more  probably  it  was  a  Hygieia  with  a  serpent  and  patera.  — 
Statue  of  Marsyaa,  in  red  marble,  from  Pergamum ;  this  formed 
part  of  a  group  which  included  also  a  figure  resembling  the  Grinder 
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in  the  Tribuna  of  the  Ufflzi  (Florence).  Opposite,  *Head  of  a 
\ma%on;  statne  at  Hercules  fighting ;  *J^p11pf  ft'f  y  ^^tnriTJiC 
Maenad^  wit!^~a  knife  and^T^^  >iiTiil-r^^iarter  of  {^  gpat,  f^^  aHmvrahlf* 
Grepk  work.   In  the  middle,  a  cornucopia  (garden-omamentjl 

^  Roo|M  OF  THE  BB0NZB5.  At  the  entrance,  *Roman  Priest's  Boy 
(Oamillusj,  on  a  revolving  pedestal ;  Ephesian  Diana,  on  a  trilateral 
altar.  —  Below  the  window :  Fragments  of  a  group  representing  the 
comhat  of  the  gods  (here  replaced  by  satyrs)  and  the  giants,  a  copy 
of  a  group  from  the  votive  offering  of  King  Attains  on  the  Acro- 
polis at  Athens  (see  p.  lii).  In  the  corner:  colossal  head  in  bronze. 
Farther  on ,  ^Vaae,  found  near  Anzio ,  presented  by  King  M^ri- 
dates  to  a  gymnasium  (foot  and  handles  modern);  expressivdJjgronze 
Head,  erroneously  said  to  be  that  of  L.  Junius  Brutus,  who  expel 
tEe  kings  and  became  the  first  consul ;  eyes  inserted. _  Fragment-i)f 
a  Bull  and  (opposite)  a  *  Horsey,  sadly,  mutilated,  but  of  excellent 
workmanship,  found  at  Trastevere  togethiw  with  the  Apoxyomenos 
'(p.  360).  In  the  centre,  the  so-called>J^api<Q?me  Wolf ^  a.  work  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C. ;  the  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  are  modern. 
The  she-wolf  was  probably  represented  alone,  as  is  shown  by  an- 
cient Roman  coins.  This  is  the  wolf  that  stood  in  the  Oapitoline 
temple  and  was  injured  in  B.C.  65  by  lightning,  of  which  traces 
are  evident  on  the  hind  legs.  In  the  middle  ages  (before  the  10th 
cent.)  this  work,  with  other  bronzes,  was  erected  near  the  Lateran, 
and  was  perhaps  subjected/^tit  the  same  time  to  the  pernicious 
restoration  by  solderingjmd  filing  which  has  seriously  injured  it. 
Opposite  the  window :  'JThorn  Extractor  (or  a  revolving  stand),  boy 
removing  a  thorn,  from  his  foot  fp.  xlviir  -  ^ 

Room  op  the  Vases  (^Vasi  on  the  Planj,  the  so-called  Museo 
Italico,  a  collection  of  vases,  terracottas  (including  two  sarcophagi 
with  figures  on  the  lids) ,  bronzes ,  and  various  anticaglias  from 
Etruria  and  Latium.  Under  glass :  Silver  ornaments  of  a  cista  with 
archaic  figures  of  animals,  found  at  Palestrina.  ^Tensa^  i,e.  chariot 
mounted  with  bronze,  the  fittings  only  being  antique ;  bed  with 
ornaments  in  bronze  and  inlaid  with  silver  and  copper  (the  portions 
in  wood  and  tortoise-shell  are  modern);  litter  (moderu)  with  frag- 
ments of  ancient  metal  fittings. 

From  the  Room  of  the  Vases,  we  return  to  the  staircase-landing 
and  enter  (left)  the  — 

«•  'l§ale  dei,jCanafirvatorJ4^2.e.  of  the  town-councillors),  with  fres- 
coes and  other  works  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

We  pass  through  a  Cokbidor  (PI.  IX)  containing  a  collection  of  porcelain 
presented  by  Gonte  Ginl,  and  the  old  Chapel  (PI.  VIII)  containing  a  fresco 
(Hadonna)  in  the  style  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  We  then  reach  the  VII.  Boom, 
the  walls  of  which  are  frescoed  by  Jacopo  Bipanda  (?)  of  Bologna  with 
scenes  from  the  Punic  Wars  (retouched  throughout).  —  II.  Room  (to  the 
right) :  Frescoes  from  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  Kings  by  Laureti ; 
statues  of  the  generals  Marcantonio  Golonna,  Alexander  Farnese,  Rospig- 
liosi,  Aldobrandini,  and  Barberini.  —  Two  finely  carved  doors  lead  hence 
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to  the  Lasge  Saigon  (PI.  I)  with  frescoes  by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino^  repre- 
senting the  Combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  and  other  scenes  from 
the  period  of  the  Kings;  it  also  contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Innocent  X. 
by  Algardij  and  a  marble  statue  of  Urban  VIII.  by  Bernini.  —  We  now 
return  through  R.  II  into  the  III.  Room.  Scenes  from  the  Gimbrian  war  on 
the  frieze ;  bust  of  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria  ^  4.  Upper  part  of  an  antique  statue 
of  ApoUo.  —  IV.  Roou; :  Fragments  of  the  "Fasti  Consulares ,  or  lists  of 
Roman  consuls  and  (on  the  side^pillars)  of  all  triumphs  from  Romulus  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  found  in  1616  (and  smaller  fragments  in  1818  and 
1872),  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and  Faustina.  They  were  originally 
exhibited  in  the  Regia  (p.  252).  The  buste  of  B.  Borgheti  (by  A.  Tadolini) 
and  W.  Henzm  (by  J.  EopQ,  two  scholars  who  explained  the  Fasti,  were 
placed  here  in  1»88;  and  one  of  Q.  B.  de  Rom  (p.  40)2),  the  archaeologist  (by 
O.  Galvani),  in  1898.  —  V.  Rooh.  Several  antiques :  bronze  jug  in  the  form 
of  a  female  head ;  two  ducks  ?  head  of  Medusa,  by  Gemini.  Bust  of  Michael 
Angelo,  not  by  himself.  —  Va.  Room,  a  small  room,  with  relics  of  Gari- 
baldi :  weapons,  garlands,  banners,  letters,  etc.  —  VI.  RooMj  formerly  the 
assembly-hall  of  the  Senate.  The  frieze,  representing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  is  attributed  to  Ann.  Carracci.  On  the  walls  is  tapestry 
woven  at  San'Michele  Q>.  376). 

i'rWe  return  once  more  to  the  landing  and  ascend  the  stairs. 
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tecond  Floon  On  the  upper  landing  of  the  staircase,  a  statue 
of  PersepKone,  with  a  fine  head  of  Athena  (belonging  to  another 
work,  restored  as  Roma).  Inserted  in  the  wall,  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  apotheosis  of  an  empress.  The  heads  of  the  chief 
figures  are  restorations  with  the  exception  of  the  chin  of  the  emperor, 
which  indicates  him  as  Hadrian  (not  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Antoninus 
Pius).  The  empress,  therefore,  must  be  either  the  adoptive  mother 
or  the  wife  of  Hadrian  (i.e.  either  Plotina  or  Sahina).  This  relief 
belonged  to  the  same  arch  as  that  on  the  second  landing  (see  p.  239). 
Here  also  are  two  marble  mosaics  (^opus  sectile^  resembling  the  modern 
Florentine  work)  from  the  walls  of  the  Basilica  of  Junius  Bassus  on 
the  Esqulline  (4th  cent.A.D.),  representing  cattle  torn  by  wild  beasts. 

The  two  adjoining  rooms  (comp.  Plan,  p.  239)  contain  frag- 
ments of  Mosaics  J  several  of  which  are  excellent:  the  Evil  Eye 
(malocchio),  pierced  and  surrounded  with  animals  to  annihilate  its 
magic  power;  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  with  the  heads  of  the  seasons 
in  the  corners.  —  In  the  Cobbidor  to  the  right,  figures  and  utensils 
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in  bronze :  Roman  scales ;  statuettes  of  a  household  god  (lar)  and  the 
three-bodied  Hecate.  Then,  objects  found  in  the  ancient  Necropolis 
on  the  Esquiline :  cinerary  urns,  some  of  them  in  the  shape  of  huts. 
On  the  other  side :  vases,  lamps,  bas-reliefs  used  for  interior  de- 
coration ;  figures  in  terracotta,  including  an  archaic  antefixa  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman^s  head,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  first  temple  of 
Jupiter.  On  the  left  and  right,  two  masks  of  Silenus,  also  antefixse, 
the  first  archaic,  the  second  pf  a  later  period.  In  the  same  cabinet, 
on  the  right,  archaic  fragment  of  a  Warrior  -wounded  on  the  left 
breast,  whence  the  blood  drops.  —  In  the  following  cabinet,  below, 
in  the  middle,  head  in  vitreous  paste  of  various  colours.  Farther  on, 
cabinet  with  fragments  of  a  large  group  in  terracotta  belonging  to  a 
pediment.  Finally,  glasses  and  utensils  in  bone  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  a  statue  of  Hercules  in  gilded  bronze,  a  somewhat  clumsy 
work^^  We  now  enter  the  — 

X^Kctnre  Gallery  founded  by  Benedict  XIV.    Good  catalogue  by 
A.  Venturi  (lV4  fr.;  not  sold  in  the  museum). 

I.  Room.  On  the  entrance-wall,  above:  1-10.  ApoUo  and  the  Muses,  fres- 
coes by  Lo  Spagna.  —  Below,  from  right  to  left:  249,  250,  248.  Ttntoretio. 
Passion  and  Baptism  of  Christy  80.  Dosso  Dossi^  Holy  Family.^ IJarrow 
wail  on  thti^wl;  40.  Cupy  9/  Veronete^  Virgin  and  saints.  Opposite  the 
entrance :  *^Jr^tzfigflg^  Romiilus  and  P^'*"aW'  (ca.  1610)^  63.  Copy  of  If.  Pottssin, 
Triumph  of  Flora  (original  in  tU'&'Xbuvre).  On  this  and  the  following  nar- 
row wall ,  above :  97-99.  Carraeci ,  Frescoes  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  —  llr  3gfij^-  102-110.  yj^s  of  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the 
by  VcmvUe 


iSth  cent.,  by  Vmivium  and  OMatt.  —  JiQlBx^  (to  the  right  of  the 
preceding).  On  the  right,  221rCaravaggiif^^f^8f(v^'teller\  above.  Copy  of 
Correggio^  Virgin  and  saints  (original  at  Parma).  Narrow  wail:  *1K21.  Ouer- 
cmo,  St.  Petronilla  raised  from  the  tomb  and  shown  to  her  bridegroom,  a 
large  canvas  painted  for  St.  Peter's,  where  it  is  replaced  by  a  copy  in 
mosaic.  —  On  the  left,  17.  Ouido  Reni^  Blessed  soul  (unfinished).  —  Re- 
taming  tovBTII,  we  now  enter  (to  the  rigW) . ttkiOV^RooM.  On  the 
right,  *U5X^ttigf^  Baptism  of  Christ  fca.  iMSb)'r^CrV»Ilvdgjho.  St.  Se- 
bastian; 2ib. yGuido  iJeni,  same  subject;  i^r  Velazquez^  Torfa^iPCi  himself 
(1630);  *^^^^\  W^  ^yif^i  Portraits  of  the  paiultifS  Ulllas  and  Cornelius  de 
Wael;  1357 ifarce«<?  y«fiw«  (?),_Portrait  gf^Michajjel^Bselo;  'ISS 

"  THenry  "Carewii 


Portrait  of  the  poet  Thomas  Killigrew  'afffl*' ofHenry  "Carewyi  JlST.  Pi^iro 
da  CortonOi  Alexander  and  Darins;  131.  Moroni^  Portraits.  jOUJRttfllU 
61.  Outdo  Reniy  Magdalen;  59.  Domenichinoy  the  Cumeean  Sibyl ;  117.  School 
of  Paolo  Veronese^  ViTgin  and  St.  Anne ;  47.  School  of  Ouercino^  the  Persian 
Sibyl;  197.  P.  Veronese^  Rape  of  Europa;  57.  Tintoretto,  Hi^dalen.  — 
V..VI.  RooM^  On  the  right,  204.  Garofalo,  Virgin;  146.  Gentile  Bellini  (?), 
S?r-call'ed  portrait  of  Petrarch;  141.  Style  of  Binolo  (not  Giov.  Bellini), 
Portrait;  29.  Cola  deW  Amatrice,  Death  of  the  Virgin;  36.  School  of  JBotti- 
celli,  Virgin  and  saints;  13.  School  ofFr.Franda,  Virgin  and  saints  (1513) ; 
142.  Brcole  Grandi  (?  not  Giov.  Bellini) ,  Portrait  of  a  woman ;  147.  Buon- 
consigliOy  Portrait  of  himself. 

The  valuable  Collection  of  Coins  and  the  pollection  of  Oold 
Ornaments  and  Carved  Gems  have  also  been  transferred  to  the  second 
floor  and  are  not  accessible  to  the  public. 

/ 

B.  *Capitoliii6  Uaseiini. 

This  museum  was  founded  by  Olement  XII.  and  extended  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  Olement  XIII.,  and  Pius  VI.    The  works  carried  off 
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by  the  French  were  restored  with  few  exceptions  to  Pius  VII.  The 
collection  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Yatican,  bnt  is  rich  in  ad> 
mlrable  works.  Admimon,  see  pp.  160, 151.  Catalogue  (1888),  3  fr. 
Oomp«>  Helbig,  Antiquities  in  Borne,  yoI.  1,  pp.  293-399. 

^^Qronnd  Floor.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  Cottet  (Oortile) :  in  ftont, 
above  tlie  fountain,  is  the  so-called  *Marforio,  a  colossal  river-god, 
erected  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  Via  di  Marforio  opposite  the 
Career  Mamertinus,  where  it  was  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
sarcastic  answers  to  the  interrogatories  of  Pasquino  (see  p.  226). 
By  the  wall,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Marforio:  Figures  of  Pan, 
two  architectonic  supporting-figures  found  in  the  Piazza  dei  Satiri, 
on  the  site  of  the  orchestra  of  Pompey's  Theatre  (p.  228).  Among 
the  other  sculptures  here,  most  of  which  are  unimportant,  are  two 
Egyptian  Lions  of  basalt  (formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol),  two  Oranite  Columns  with  reliefs,  and  (44,  51)  two  Cyno- 
cephali  (dog-faced  baboons)  in  basalt,  all  from  the  Temple  of  Isis 
neargant*  Ignazio  (p.  203). 

I^OBBIPQB  (PI.  4)  on  the  groundfloor.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance :  4.  Colossal  statue  of  Athena  (period  of  Phidias) ;  Sarco- 
phagus with  Bacchanalian  representations,  purposely  mutilated. 
At  the  end  of  this  corridor,  to  the  right:  21.  Lower  part  of  a  statue 
of  a  barbarian  in  pavonazzetto,  originally  on  the  attica  of  the  Arch 
of  Constantino  (p.  270). 

The  three  rooms  on  this  side  (PI.  1-3)  which  contained  ancient 
sculptures,  mosaics,  sarcophagi,  etc.  are  closed  at  present;  their  con- 
tents are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori.  A  collec- 
tion of  Christian  inscriptions  will  probably  be  installed  here. 

We  return  to  the  Corridor  (PI.  4).  To  the  right  of  the  principal 
entrance :  36.  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops  with  one  of  his  victims ; 
(right)  40.  Colossal  Mars,  a  copy  of  the  image  in  the  temple  men- 
tioned at  p.  273  (legs,  arms,  and  cloak  modem) ;  by  the  window, 
38.  Hercules,  wrongly  restored  by  Algardi  (Hercules  originally  knelt 
on  the  hind).  The  Hydra  (No.  39)  and  leg,  exhibited  beside  this 
work,  belonged  to  a  different  group  though  found  at  the  same  place. 
—  Adjacent,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  three  rooms  containing 
inscriptions  and  several  interesting  sarcophagi. 

[.  Room  (PI.  5).  In  the  centre :  Ara,  which  stood  in  the  market- 
place  or  Albano  till  1743,  with  archaic  representation  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  — 11.  Room  (PI.  6)  to  the  right:  5.  Sarcophagus 
with  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Gauls  (betraying  the  influence 
of  figures  from  the  votive  monument  of  Attains  I.  at  Athens;  p.  lii); 
(left)  11.  Cippus  of  T.  Statilius  Aper,  an  architect  (^mensor  aedi- 
ficiorurh')^  with  a  wild  boar  (aper)  at  his  feet  and  a  measuring- wand 
and  other  instruments  on  the  sides.  —  III.  Room  (PI.  7).  Large 
Sarcophagus  (formerly  supposed  to  be  that  of  Alex.  Severus  and 
his  mother  Mamm»a),  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Achilles :  Achilles 
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discovered  among  the  danghters  of  Lyoomedes,  (left)  farewell  of 
Deidamia,  (right)  arming  of  Achilles,  at  the  back,  Priam  begging 
for  the  body  of  Hector  (fonnd  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cent,  with 
the  Portland  Vase  of  the  British  Museum  in  the  Monte  del  Orano, 
near  the  Porta  Furba,  p.  392).  On  the  rear  wall,  3.  Belief  of  an 
ArchU;allas  (Priest  of  Cybele).  —  We  now  return  to  the  corridor, 
an^ucend  the  staircase  to  the  first  floor. 
*^irrt  glopr.  ^r  Straight  in  front:  I.  Room  op  the  Dying 
the  centre :  ^*1.  So-called  VpVig  bHadiator^  fonn< 
lit  Rome  in  the  iBtFcenfTand  onginally  preservea  m  tne  Villaijuao- 
vlsl.  The  trifling  restorations  (right  arm,  toes,  and  part  of  the  base) 
are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  dying  warrior, 
recognized  as  a  Gaul  by  his  twisted  collar,  short  hair,  and  moustache, 
is  sitting  on  his  shield ,  while  the  blood  pours  from  his  wounded 
breast;  he  has  evidently  inflicted  the  fatal  blow  himself,  having 
previously  broken  the  curved  horn  which  lies  on  his  shield.  He 
exhibits  the  same  dignity  of  character  as  the  Barbarian  in  the  group 
now  in  the  Museo  Boncompagni  (p.  173),  which  was  probably  found 
at  the  same  time  (comp.  p.  lii).  The  visitor  will  readily  recall  the 
lines  by  Byron :  Childe  Harold,  Canto  iv,  140.  —  Right  wall :  5. 
Head  of  Dionysus,  once  erroneously  taken  for  a  woman's  (Ariad- 
ne's) ;  4.  Amazon,  in  the  style  of  that  from  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  353) ; 
the  head  is  antique  but  belonged  originally  to  some  other  statue; 
3.  Alexander  the  Great;  2.  Pergamenian  statue  of  a  goddess.  Op- 
posite the  entrance:  16.  So-called  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  *et  tu Brute' 
of  GaBsar  (now  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Virgil);  14.  Statue  of  a  girl 
from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  restored  as  Flora.  —  Left  wall :  •12. 
Portrait  statue  of  a  youth,  from  Hadrian's  Villa,  sometimes  errone- 
ously described  as  Antinous;  *10.  Besting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles,  one  of 

the  best  of  the  extant  copies  (p.  xlix). 

This  is  the  figure  that  suggested  the  title  of  ITathajiiel  Hawthorne's 
romance.  The  Mari>le  Faun  (see  p.  xxvii),  in  the  openi^  pages^  of  which 
occurs  a  fine  description  of  the  statue.  \^ 

9.  Girl  protecting  a  dove.  Entrance-wall:  '8.  Portrait  statue, 
so-called  Zeno. 

II.'Stanza  del  FauncJOu  the  entrance-wall,  the  Lex  Regia  of 
Vespasiari'fblact  tablet  of  bronze),  whence  Cola  di  Rienzi  (p.xxxviii) 
once  demonstrated  to  the  people  the  might  and  liberty  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  the  centre,  1.  Satyr  (Fauno)  in  rosso  antico,  raising  a 
bunch  of  grapes  to  his  mouth,  from  Hadrian's  Villa,  on  a  re- 
markable altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Sol  Serapis.  Window-wall :  26. 
Circular  ara  with  a  rostrum,  and  the  Inscription  Ara  TranquUlitatis, 
found  along  with  the  adjoining  lAra  Ventorum  and  Ara  Neptuni 
at  the  harbour  of  Anzio  (p.  439) ,  where  they  were  employed  by 
sailors  for  offering  sacrifices  on  their  embarkation  or  return.  —  Wall 
of  egress :  3.  Sarcophagus  with  relief  of  Diana  and  Endymion ; 
upon  it,  6.  Ideal  head;  8.  Boy  with  mask  of  Silenus.   Back-wall, 
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61.  Silenus.  —  Entrance  wall:  16.  Boy  stinggling  with  a  goose, 
copy  of  a  statue  by  Boethos;  18.  SarcophcLgus  with  battle  of  Ama* 
zons ;  apon^t,  21.  Ariadne. 

IIlX^ABQB  Salqqm,  In  the  centre:  2,  4.  Two  Centaurs  in 
dark-grey  marbie,  oy  Aristeas  and  PapiaSj  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa 
(p.  420)  In  1736.  Originally  each  centaur  bore  a  Cupid  on  his  back, 
but  while  the  younger  obeys  the  will  of  love  with  joy,  the  older 
regards  his  tormentor  with  mingled  wrath  and  pain.  3.  Colossal 
basaltic  statue  of  the  youthful  Hercules  ,  found  on  the  Aventine ; 
it  stands  on  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  embellished  with  representations 
of  his  birth,  education,  etc.  —  Window-wall  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance :  30.  Archaic  Apollo ;  31.  Apollo  (very  soft  in  treatment) ; 
33.  Wounded  Amatonj  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  according  to  the 
inscription  on  the  trunk,  was  Sosikles  (copy  of  a  work  by  Kresilas, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias);  36.  Athena.  —  Wall  of  egress:  7. 
Colossal  statue  of  Apollo;  8.  Athena;  9.  Colossal  bust  of  Trajan 
with  civic  crown.  —  Right  wall:  13.  Hadrian  as  Mars.  A  doorway 
in  the  centre  leads  to  Corridor  VI  (p.  248).  20.  Archaic  Apollo ; 
♦24.  Ceres.  —  Entrance-wall :  27.  Hunter  with  a  hare ;  28.  Har- 
pociates,  god  of  silence,  from  Hadrian's  Villa  (p.  420). 

IV.  Room  op  the  Philosophbbs.  On  the  walls,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted ^Beliefs,  six  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  with 
sacrificial  implements  and  parts  of  ships  (Nos.  99,  100,  102,  104, 
105,  107).  —  In  the  centre:  *98.  Sitting  Statue y  erroneously  called 
Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus;  the  robes  are  Greek,  not  Roman.  Also 
ninety-three  *Bu8t8  of  Celebrated  Characters  of  Antiquity,  to  some 
of  which  arbitrary  names  are  affixed:  1.  So-called  Virgil  (really  an 
Eleuslnian  deity) ;  4,  5,  6.  Socrates ;  8.  Carneades ;  9.  Arlstides  the 
sophist  (?);  10.  Hellenistic  poet  (perhaps  Callimachus  or  Philetas), 
usually  but  groundlessly  described  as  Seneca;  21.  Diogenes  the 
Cynio;  22.  Sophocles;,  25.  Theon;  31.  Demosthenes;  33,  34,  So- 
phocles; 36.  Alcibiades  (?) ;  38.  Chrysippus  (?) ;  41-43.  Euripides. 
Opposite,  in  the  lower  row :  44,  45,  ^46.  Homer,  48.  Cn.  Domitius 
Corbulo,  general  under  Claudius  and  Nero:  *49,  Scipio  Africanus(?); 
58.  Plato ;  *59.  Young  Barbarian,  sometimes  identified  as  Arminius 
the  Chernscan  though  the  facial  type  is  scarcely  Germanic;  63. 
Epicurus  and  Metrodorus,  a  double  hermes;  64.  Epicurus;  *82. 
^schylus  (?).  The  names  of  the  busts  by  the  window- wall  are 
unknown. 

V.  Room  op  the  Busts  op  the  Empbbobs.  Reliefs  on  the 
entrance-wall:  '92.  Endymion  asleep,  beside  him  the  watchful 
dog ;  *89.  Perseui  liberating  Andromeda  (these  two  are  similar  in 
style  to  the  reliefs  in  the  Pal.  Spada,  p.  230).  In  the  centre : 
•84.  Sitting  female  statue,  long  believed  to  be  the  Elder  Agrip- 
pinaj  wife  of  Qermanicus,  an  identification  that  is  now '  disputed 
(comp.  the  bust  No.  10,  below).  —  The  collection  of  the  ^Emperors' 
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Busts  id  one  of  the  most,  complete  In  existence;  the  names  are  for 

the  most  part  verifled  by  coins  (comp.  p.  liy). 

The  numbering  of  the  basts  commences  in  the  upper  row,  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance-door.  1.  Julius  Gsesar ;  2.  Augustus;  3.  Marcellus,  nephew 
of  the  latter  (?):  4.  Tiberias;  6.  Germanicus ;  7.  Drusus  the  elder,  brother 
of  Tiberius ;  8.  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus,  mother  of  Germanicus  and 
Claudius;  9.  Germanicus;  10.  Agrippina,  his  wife,  daughter  ofM.  Agrippa 
and  mother  of  Caligula ;  *li.  Caligula,  in  basalt ;  12.  Claudius ;  13.  Messa- 
lina,  fifth  wife  of  Claudius ;  14.  Agrippina  the  younger,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus ,  mother  of  Nero  and  last  wife  of  Claudius ;  lO.  Kero ;  16.  Nero 
(freely  restored);  17.  Poppeea,  Nero's  second  wife;  18.  Galba  (modem); 
19.  Otho;  20:  Vitellius;  21.  Vespasian;  22.  Titus;  23.  Julia,  his  daughter; 
24.  Domitian;  *25.  Domitia,  wife  of  Domitian;  26.  Nerva  (modem?);  27. 
Trajan;  28.  Plotina,  his  wife;  29.  Martiana,  his  sister;  30.  Matidia,  her 
daughter;  31,  32.  Hadrian,  33.  Sabina,  his  wife;  34.  ^lius  Caesar,  his 
adopted  son;  35.  Antoninus  Piu«;  36.  Faustina  the  elder,  his  wife;  37. 
Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  boy;  38.  M.  Aurelius  more  advanced  in  life;  89. 
Faustina  tiie  younger,  daughter  of  Antoninus,  wife  of  Aurelius ;  41.  Lucius 
Verus;  42,  43.  Commodus;  45.  Pertinax;  48.  Macrinus;  49.  Unknown, 
executed,  according  to  the  inscription ,  by  Zenas  of  Aphrodisias ;  50,  51. 
Septimius  Severus;  53.  Caracalla;  o7.  Heliogabalus ;  60.  Alex.  Severus;  *&2. 
Haximpua;  63.  Haximus,  son  of  Maximin;  64.  Gordian  Africanus;  65.  Gor- 
dian;  66-  Pupienus;  69.  Philippus  CsBsar;  76.  Gallienus;  82.  Julian  the 
Apostate  (?  the  inscription  on  this  bust  is  raediseval). 

\yvi,  OoBBTDOB.  At  the  end  to  the  left :  no  number.  Beautiful 
marble  vase  on  an  archaistic  *Puteal  or  circular  well-head,  with  a 
procession  of  12  gods :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Hercules,  Apollo, 
Diana,  Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  Mercury,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan.  By  the 
window  to  the  left:  33.  Bust  of  Caligula.  Then,  the  back  of  the 
visitor  being  turned  to  the  window :  (1.)  30.  Trajan ;  (1.)  *29.  PalkLS^ 
found  at  Velletri,  a  replica  of  the  Minerva  Glustiniani  (No.  114; 
p.  360),  without  the  aegis ;  (!•)  25.  Jupiter,  on  a  cippus  with  relief 
of  Claudia  Quinta ,  the  Vestal  Virgin  ,  drawing  a  boat  containing 
the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater  up  the  Tiber;  (r.)  38.  Bacchus;  (r.) 
42.  Female  draped  statue.  (The  door  opposite  leads  to  the  Venus 
room,  see  p.  249).  Left,  20.  Psyche^  tormented  by  Cupid;  (r.) 
Sarcophagus  with  representation  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bac- 
chus. In  the  following  compartments  of  the  window- wall  and  rear 
wall  are  inscriptions  from  the  columbarium  of  the  freedmen  of  Livia 
(near  the  church  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis  p.  398;  now  destroyed). 
Right:  48.  Son  of  Nibbe  falling  on  his  knee;  (1.)  15.  Colossal  head 
of  Venus ;  (r.)  *49.  Colossal  female  head  (the  eyes,  of  vitreous  paste, 
^ere  inserted),  an  original  work  hy  Damophon  of  Messene  (2nd  cent. 
B.  C.) ;  51.  Colossal  head  of  Aphrodite ;  52.  Draped  statue  of  Aphro- 
liite,  restored  as  a  Muse ;  (1.)  10.  Octagonal  cinerary  urn  with  Cupids ; 
8.  Old  woman  intoxicated.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Room  of  the 
Doves,  Then,  (1.)  5.  Cupid  bending  his  Bow;  (r.)  60.  Flute-playing 
satyr;  50.  Copy  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  (p.  215),  incorrectly 
restored  as  a  falling  warrior. 

VII.  Room  of  the  Doves  ,  so  called  from  the  *Mosaic  on  the 
right  wall :  Doves  on  a  Fountain  Basin ,  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa 
ne^r  Tivoli  (p.  420),  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Sosos  of  Perga* 
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mum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  36,184).  Below  it,  a  aatco- 
phagus:  13.  Promethens  forming  man,  whom  Minerya  inspires 
■with  life,  in  a  style  showing  the  transition  to  the  Christian  style 
of  art.  On  the  right  wall,  Mosaic  with  masks.  Under  the  mosaic : 
37.  Sarcophagus  with  Selene  and  Endymion.  On  the  end- wall  are 
several  fine  Roman  portrait-busts.  On  the  left  wall,  in  the  2nd 
window,  83.  Mian  Tablet  (Tabula  Iliaea)^  a  small  relief  in  palom- 
bino,  a  soft  kind  of  marble,  with  the  destruction  of  Troy  and 
flight  of  iEneas  in  the  centre,  and  many  other  incidents  from  the 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  explained  by  Gbeek  inscriptions,  fonnd 
near  Bovillss.  83a.  Fragment  of  a  representation  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  inscribed  on  the  back  as  the  work  of  Theodores.  On  the 
margin  of  the  shield  were  124  lines  from  Homer's  description  of 
the  shield  in  Book  XYIII  of  the  Iliad,  but  only  75  are  now  left. 
83b.  Fragm^t  of  another  representation  of  the  same  subject. 

YIIiyRooM  of  Ventts.  Opening  off  the  corridor  is  tkia  V^^na 
Room,  which  contains  (61i  a  revolving  pedestal)  the  V*GflPt{o^M 
Venus,  unquestionably  the  workmanship  of  a  Greek  chisel,  and  the 
most  admirable  of  all  the  existing  later  developments  of  the  idea 
of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xlix),  which  is  known  to 
us  from  coins.  The  statue  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  perfect  type  of 
feminine  grace,  not  as  intended  as  a  temple  figure.  It  was  found 
near  San  Yitale  on  the  Quirinal  (p.  174).  —  Left,  Leda;  right, 
*  Cupid  and  Psyche,  found  on  the  Aventine. 


On  the  S.  height  of  the  Capitol,  called  the  Monte  Caprino 
(to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservatori,  comp.  p.  230),  stand  the  so-called  Casa  Tarpea 
with  the  Protestant  hospital,  and  the  Qtrman  Archaeological  In-- 
stUuiCj  erected  in  1874-76  by  Laspeyres,  at  the  cost  of  the  German 
government.  In  the  garden  (custodian.  Via  di  Monte  Tarpeo  25) 
is  shown  the  Bupe  Tarpeia,  or  Tarpeian  Rock,  whence  persons 
condemned  to  death  were  hurled  down.  Ancient  substructures  of 
solid  stone,  which  were  discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo 
Gaffarelli  (p.  236)  in  1866,  belonged  to  the  temple  of  the  Capito- 
line  Jupiter  (p.  234> 

The  imposing  ruins  on  which  the  Senatorial  Palace  has  been 
erected  (entrance  by  the  first  iron  gate  to  the  left  in  the  Yia  del 
Gampidoglio,  as  we  come  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio;  then 
enter  the  door  to  the  right  with  the  superscription  'Tabulario  e  Torre 
Gapitolina';  admission  daily  10-4,  50  c.,  closed  on  Sun.)  belonged  to 
the^Tabnlariumi  erected  in  B.C.  78  by  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  Gatolus 
for  the  reception  of  the  public  archives.  Grouped  round  the  square 
court  were  large  vaults ;  an  open  colonnaded  court  with  half-columns 
in  the  Doric  style,  still  visible,  faced  towards  the  Forum.  The 
vaults  were  used  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  public  salt-magazine. 
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and  tlie  blocks  of  peperino  have  been  much  corroded  by  the  action 
of  the  salt.  The  rooms  contain  architectural  and  sculptural  frag- 
ments from  the  neighbouring  temples,  such  as  (at  the  end ,  to  the 
left)  the  splendid  main  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (^.  253), 
a  restored  cast  of  the  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  etc.  — 
From  the  middle  of  the  colonnade  we  may  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to 
the  left  marked  'Torre  Gapitolina'.  We  first  reach  a  room  with  the 
inscription  from  a  monument  raised  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
after  his  victory  over  the  Milanese  at  Oortenuova  in  1237,  in  Borne 
(whither  he  sent  the  captured  ^carroceio'  or  banner-chariot);  and 
then  traverse  a  short  corridor  with  mediaeval  and  modem  inscrip- 
tions (standard  measures,  etc.),  to  the  top  (259  steps  In  all)  of  the 
Campanile  of  the  Palazzo  del  Senatore  (p.  238).  The  highest  gallery 
commands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ♦•Views  of  Rome,  especially 
to  the  S. 

Biihlmann  and  Wagner''s  panorama  of  ancient  Rome  (p.xxviii)  is  taken 
from  this  pointy  visitors  are  recommended  to  bring  a  copy  of  it  with  them. 

b.  The  Forum  Bomanum  and  the  GolOBsenm. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  the  Capitol  and  Palatine  were  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  and  marshy  valley  about  38  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  22  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  city  on  the  Palatine  must  have  begun  at  a  very  early  period 
to  drain  and  cultivate  this  valley,  at  the  same  time  regulating,  em- 
banking, and  covering  the  channel  of  the  streamlet  which  flowed 
out  of  it  to  the  Tiber.    In  this  manner  was  gradually  formed  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  (pp.  258,  283).  —  Tradition  makes  the  depression 
on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  the  scene  of  the  conflict  of  the  Romans 
under  Romulus  against  the  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatius  after  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  After  the  hostile  tribes  made  peace  on 
the  OoMiTiuM,  the  highest  lying  portion  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
they  chose  the  valley  to  be  the  Forum,  or  central  point,  of  the  new 
community.    The  Forum  and  the  Comitium  adjoined  each  other, 
somewhat  as  the  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  at  Venice  adjoin  each  other 
to-day,[but  they  served  different  purposes.    In  the  Comitium,  the 
smaller  but  more  dignified  square,  which  extended  from  near  the 
Arch  of  Severas  to  the  Via  Cremona,  the  popular  assemblies  and 
courts  of  justice  were  held.    On  it  lay  the  Curia  Hostilia,  or  coun- 
cil-hall, which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  King  TuUns  Hos- 
tilius,  and  the  Career  Mamertinua  (p.  271).    The  Forum,   on  the 
other*hand,  was  originally  used  for  trading-purposes,  as  a  market- 
place, etc. ;  and  along  its  sides  were  ranged  the  Tahernae  Veteres 
and  Novae,  or  shops,  which  were  at  first  occupied  by  butchers  and 
other  craftsmen.  In  the  course  of  time  a  number  of  temples,  pu'blic 
buildings,  and  monuments  were  erected  in  and  around  both  squares. 
The  Temple  of  Veata  and  Shrine  of  Jutuma  are  among  the  eaTllest 
sanctuaries  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.   The  Temples  of  Saturn 
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(B.C.  497)  and  of  Castor  arkd  Pollux  (484)  date  from  the  Re- 
publican period.  The  Temple  of  Concord  (366)  commemorates  the 
termination  of  the  protracted  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians.  With  the  extension  of  Rome's  supremacy,  especially 
after  the  Samnite  War,  the  development  of  public  life  required  more 
and  more  space.  The  popular  assemblies  were  transferred  from  the 
Comitmm  to  the  Forum,  and  the  smaU  dealers  were  banished  from 
the  latter  to  the  'Macellum',  or  flesh-market,  and  the  ^Foram  Pis- 
catorium',  or  flsh-market,  which  were  now  erected  on  the  N.  side, 
while  the  shops  thus  vacated  were  occupied  by  money-changers  and 
goldsmiths  (tabems  argentaris).  The  Forum  was  used  also  for  the 
celebration  of  the  funerals  of  the  nobility,  for  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats introduced  about  the  year  264,  and  on  other  public  occasions. 
The  first  expedient  for  gaining  space,  resorted  to  after  the  second 
Punic  War,  was  the  erection  of  basilicas,  or  quadrangular  courts 
surrounded  by  colonnades,  adjoining  the  Forum,  with  a  view  to  draw 
off  a  portion  of  the  traffic.  In  184  Oato  the  Elder  erected  the  Basilica 
For  da  on  the  N.  side ;  in  179  followed  the  Basilica  JEmilia,  and  in 
169  the  Basilica  Sempronia.  The  task  was  prosecuted  with  the  'ut- 
most energy  by  Cmbab.,  who  extended  the  Forum  by  the  addition  of 
the  Forum  Julium  (p.  273),  and  appears  to  have  projected  a  cut- 
ting through  the  hill  which  connected  the  Capitol  with  the  Quirinsl 
in  order  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  new  quarter,  then 
rapidly  sprin^ng  up  in  the  Campus  Martins.  He  also  built  the 
Curia  Julia  (p.  268)  which  occupied  the  main  portion  of  the  old 
Comitium,  and  he  erected  the  spacious  Basilica  Julia  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Forum.  Augustus  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
his  uncle,  and  to  that  emperor  is  chiefly  due  the  arrangement  of 
the  Forum  which  the  present  excavations  are  bringing  to  light.  All 
the  edifices  of  the  Republic  were  restored  by  him  and  his  succes- 
sors, whose  building  operations  extended  without  intermission  o'ver 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  External  magnificence 
of  public  life,  it  would  appear,  was  intended  to  compensate  for  the 
irrevocable  loss  of  liberty  and  power.  Five  new  fora,  constructed 
between  the  time  of  Cssar  and  that  of  Trajan,  adjoined  each  other 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  old  Forum,  thus  connecting  the  central  point 
of  the  original  city  with  the  palatial  buildings  of  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. By  these  new  fora  the  Forum  of  the  Republic  would  have 
been  wellnigh  eclipsed,  but  for  the  glorious  traditions  connected 
with  it,  to  commemorate  which  it  was  profusely  adorned  with  gilded 
bronzes  and  rare  marbles,  with  columns,  triumphal  arches,  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art. 

The  Forum  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Oarinus  (283-84) ;  but  Diocletian  and  his  successors  restored  many 
monuments.  The  ancient  buildings  were  restored  for  the  last  time 
in  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury.  The  last  monument  erected  in  the  Forum  was  the  Column  of 
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PhocM  (see  p.  255),  but  the  rudeness  of  the  aichitecture  distinctly 
betrays  the  decline  of  the  period.  As  early  indeed  as  the  latter  half 
of  the  6th  cent,  had  begun  the  war  of  extermination  waged  by  the 
middle  ages  against  paganism.  Ancient  public  buildings  were  trans- 
formed into  churches,  such  as  those  of  Santi  Martina  e  Luca,  Sant' 
Adriano,  Santi  Gosma  e  Damiano,  and  Sancta  Maria  Antiqua,  and, 
from  the  8th  cent  onwards  ancient  temples  also  met  with  the  same 
fate,  as  in  the  case  of  Sancta  Maria  Nova,  San  Lorenzo,  and  others 
that  haye  now  disappeared.   Interspersed  with  these  churches  were 
the  towers  and  castles  of  the  Roman  nobility,  called  into  existence 
by  the  destructive  medlsBval  feuds.  Throughout  a  thousand  years  the 
edifices  of  ancient  Rome  were  employed  as  quarries,  from  which 
churches  and  secular  buildings  alike  derived  their  columns,  their 
blocks  of  solid  stone,  and,  owing  to  a  still  more  destructive  pro- 
ceeding, their  supplies  of  lime  from  the  burning  of  marble.  It  need 
hardly  be  observed .  that  the  bronzes  of  antiquity  were  still  more 
eagerly  appropriated  in  an  age  when  metal  of  every  kind  was  scarce. 
The  systematic  destruction  of  the  Forum  was  followed  by  its 
systematic  burial  in  rubbish-heaps,  so  that  the  ancient  pavement 
is  at  places  40  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground.    As  early 
as  the  12th  cent,  the  middle  of  the  Forum  seems  to  have  been 
impassable,  to  judge  from  the  ancient  directions  for  processions  ,* 
and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  was  probably  accelerated  by  the 
ddmolitifjtt  of  the  towers  of  the  Frangipani  and  other  noble  families 
(1221,  1257).    In  the  15th  cent,  the  Forum  was  largely  occupied 
by  gardens  and  cane-brakes;  its  desolate  area  was  covered  with 
the  teams  of  buffaloes  and  oxen  of  the  peasantry,  and  mechanics 
established  their  workshops  around  it,  while  a  few  isolated  columns 
alone  protruded  from  the  rubbish.   The  very  name  of  Forum  was 
forgotten ;  and  down  to  our  own  day  the  famous  site  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Campo   Vacdno.     As  early  as  1519  Raphael  had 
formed  a  plan  for  restoring  the  ancient  city,  and  especially  the 
Forum;  and  subsequently,  particularly  in  1546-47,  several  ex- 
cavations were  begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arch  of  Severus 
and   the  temples  of  Castor  and  Faustina.     The  object  in  view, 
however,  being  merely  the  discovery  of  works  of  art  and  inscrip- 
tions or  of  hewn  stones  for  building  purposes,  the  excavations  were 
soon  filled  up  again.   It  was  not  until  the  19th  cent,  that  this,  the 
most  historical  site  in  ancient  Rome,  was  systematically  explored. 
The  arch  of  Severus,  the  column  of  Phocas,  and  the  Clivus  Oapito- 
linus  (p.  255)  with  its  temples,  were  disinterred  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Carlo  Fea  in  1803-19,  while  in  1835  and  1848  part 
of  the  Basilica  Julia  was  excavated  by  Canina.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment resumed  these  works  on  a  large  scale,  at  first  under  the  care 
of  P.  Rosa  (1871-75),  and  then  under  the  care  of  Rod.  Lancicni 
'S82-84).  The  latest  operations,  carried  on  since  1898  under  Com^ 
idatore  C.  Boni,  have  nearly  doubled  the  excavated  area  of  the 
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ForuxD,  and  have  yielded  results  of  the  highest  value.  The  most 
ancient  days  of  Borne  have  been  brought  hack  to  us  by  the  archaic 
necropolis  adjoining  the  Temple  of  Faustina  (p.  263 ;  discovered  in 
1902)  and  by  the  inscribed  stele  found  under  the  ^lapis  niger' 
(p.  266)  in  1899 ;  while  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  the  imperial 
period  are  recalled  by  the  Basilica  iEmilia  (p.  258),  the  Temple  of 
Augustus  with  its  associated  buildings,  and  the  Shrine  of  Juturna 
(1899-1900).  A  unique  monument  of  the  Byzantine  period  in  Rome 
is  preserved  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Maria  Antiqua,  with  its  rich 
fresco  decoration  (p.  260),  discovered  and  restored  in  1900-1902. 

The  Entrance  to  the  excavations  (open  from  9  a.m.;  comp.  pp.  160, 
151)  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Yia  delle  Grasie  and  the  Via  della  Conso- 
lazione.  The  part  of  the  Forum  next  the  Capitol,  containing  the  Colonnade 
of  the  Twelve  Gk)ds  and  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and  Concordia,  is  now 
enclosed  by  a  railing  and  is  best  viewed  from  above.  —  See  the  subjoined 
Views  op  thb  S.  and  W.  Sidss  of  the  Fobdm.  At  the  top  are  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  Forum,  and  below  its  present  appear- 
ance. The  longer  axis  of  the  Forum  lies  almost  exactly  from  K.W.  to  S.E. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  however,  we  describe  the  side  between  Sanf 
Adriano  and  San  Lorenzo  as  the  1^.  side,  and  that  between  the  Basilica 
Julia  and  the  Temple  of  Castor  as  the  S.  side.  —  Regulations  for  photo- 
graphlDg,  sketching,  etc.,  see  p.  xxii. 

Descending  from  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  through  the  Via  del 
Campidoglio  to  the  right,  past  the  Senatorial  Palace  (comp.  p.  238), 
we  enjoy  a  good  *Subvby  op  the  Forum.  To  the  left,  below  us,  lie 
the  temple  of  Saturn ,  to  which  the  eight  unfluted  columns  helong, 
the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  and  the  arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severn s.  Behind,  partly  hidden  hy  the  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Saturn ,  Is  the  column  of  Phocas ;  farther  on  is  the  temple  of 
Faustina,  with  well-preserved  octostyle  portico,  and,  opposite,  the 
three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Castor.  The  Sacra  Via,  ascending 
from  the  temple  of  Faustina,  passes  (on  the  left)  the  circular  temple 
of  Romulus  with  the  church  of  Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano,  then  the 
huge  arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  while  on  the  right  are  the 
remains  of  numerous  hrick-built  shops  and  houses.  In  the  back- 
ground appear  the  church  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  the  Colosseum,  the  arch  of  Titus, 
and  to  the  right  the  ruins  and  gardens  on  the  Palatine. 

The  building  immediately  helow  the  Tabularlum  (p.  249),  in 
^he  angle  formed  with  it  by  the  street,  is  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Twelve  OodB  (deorum  consentium),  whose  images  were  erected  here 
in  A.D.  367  by  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  the  praefectus  urbis, 
and  one  of  the  principal  champions  of  expiring  paganism.  In  1858 
the  ruiu  was  freely  restored. 

To  the  right  of  the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  Gods  and  dose  to 
the  Tabalarium,  rise  three  columns,  belonging  to  the  ^Temple  of 
\/ VeBpaaian,  erected  under  Domitian  and  restored  by  Septimius 
Severus.  The  inscription  ran  thus:  ^Divo  Vespasiano  Augusto  Sena- 
tu8  popuUuque  Romanue ;  imperatores  Caesarea  Severus  et  Antoninus 
Pii  Fdieea  Augusti  restituerfunt)/    A  part  of  the  last  word  only  is 
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preserved.  The  columns  and  entablature  display  excellent  work> 
manship  (restored  cast  in  the  Tabularium,  see  p.  250).  In  front 
the  temple  had  a  portico  of  six  columns.  An  egres^  from  the  Taba- 
larium  (p.  249)  was  evidently  built  up  by  the  back-wall  of  the  cella. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  with  its  back  adjoining  the  Tabu- 
larium, is  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (p.  251),  founded  in  B.C.  366 
by  M.  Fiirius  Camillus,  to  commemorate  the  reconciliation  between 
the  Plebs  and  the  Patricians,  and  rebuilt  on  a  magnificent  scale 
by  Tiberius  in  B.0.7.  Its  remarkable  arrangement  would  appear  to 
date  from  this  later  restoration.  The  Cella  or  inner  space  of  this 
temple  differs  from  the  usual  type  in  having  its  longer  axis  (130  ft.) 
at  right  angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  temple ;  it  is  82  ft.  wide. 
The  N.  part  of  the  cella  is  concealed  by  the  ascent  to  Aracceli. 
A  broad  flight  of  steps  ascended  to  the  Pronaos ,  which  lay  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  street  and  was  88  ft.  long  and  46  ft.  wide. 
The  interior  of  the  temple  was  frequently  used  in  early  times  for 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the  restoration  by  Tiberius  it 
seems  to  have  served  chiefly  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art. 

In  order  to  continue  our  examination  of  the  Forum  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  entrance  in  the  Via  delle  Grazie  (p.  253)  and  visit  first 
th(p  Basilica  Julia. 

\^  The  Basilica  Julia  was   founded  by  Csesar  with  a   view  to 

enlarge  the  Forum,  and  was  inaugurated  in  B.C.  46,  after  the  battle 

of  Thapsus,  though  still  unfinished.   Augustus  extended  it,  but 

before  he  could  witness  its  completion  it  was  burnt  down.    The 

building  was  again  twice  injured  by  fire  towards  the  end  of  the 

3rd  century.  It  was  restored  several  times,  finally  In  A.D.  416.  After 

several  partial  excavations,  it  was  almost  all  extricated  in  1871-83. 
The  Gbodnd  Plah  of  the  basilica  is  a  rectangle,  aboat  110  yds.  long 
and  53  yds.  wide.  On  the  fear  sides  were  double  aisles  which  enclosed 
a  CentbaIi  Space,  about  90  yds.  by  17  yds.,  paved  with  variegated  African 
and  Phrygian  marble,  the  costly  nature  of  which  indicates  that  the  space 
was  roofed  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  pavement  has  been  badly  restored, 
a  few  fragments  of  the  original  only  having  been  preserved.  The  sittings 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  Gentumviri,  in  four  different  sections,  took  place 
here.  The  Aisles  were  paved  with  white  marble,  on  which  are  still  seen 
a  number  of  circles,  and  occasionally  writing,  scratched  on  the  surface 
by  visitors.  These  were  used  in  playing  a  game  resembling  draughts; 
for  the  ancient  Romans  were  as  fond  of  pastimes  as  the  modern.  Of  the 
PiEBS  nothing  but  the  bases  remain;  the  blocks  of  which  they  con- 
sisted were  uAed  in  building  the  Pal.  Giraud  in  the  Borgo  (p.  317).  The 
brick  pillars  have  been  reconstructed,  in  a  manner  indicated  by  some 
lingering  remains  and  partly  with  the  original  materials.  On  the  N.W.  side 
the  remains  are  somewhat  more  important,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
mediseval  church  (Santa  Maria  in  Cannapara)  was  built  in  this  part  of 
the  basilica.  Here,  on  the  side  next  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  still  stand  marble 
pillars  adorned  with  Doric  pilasters,  while  at  the  back,  facing  the  Con- 
solazione,  are  lofty  walls  of  tufTstone  and  travertine.  Staircases  ascended 
here  to  the  upper  story. 

The  main  facade  of  the  Basilica  Julia  is  skirted  by  the  Via 
ScLcra,  on  the  right  side  of  which,  opposite  the  Basilica,  are  eight 
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large  brick  pedestals,  once  coated  with  marble.  The  has^y  con* 
structioD  of  these  and  the  brick-stamps  refer  them  to  the^period  of 
Diocletian.  The  tot  two  pedestals  now  support  colossal  columns 
(granite  and  pavonazzetto) ,  which  were  found  in  fragments  at 
their  foot  in  1873  and  were  re-erected  in  1898-99.  The  bases 
of  the  columns  were  restored  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  Phocas 
column. 

A  little  to  the  right  from  the  Sacra  Via,  almost  opposite  the  last 
of  the  brick  pedestals,  are  the  foundations  of  the  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Tiberius,  discovered  in  1901.  The  arch  was  erected  by  Tiberius 
In  A.D.  16  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Drusus  over  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  and  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  insignia  lost  at  the 
battle  of  the  Tentoburgian  Forest.  A  few  marble  blocks  and  frag- 
ments of  cornices  belonging  to  the  arch  lie  near  the  last  brick 
pedestals.  The  street  begins  to  ascend  beyond  the  arch,  forming  the 
Clivu9  Capitolvnus^  which  led  up  in  several  carves  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  (p.  234).  An  ancient  retaining- wall, 
recently  discovered  here,  has  been  wrongly  identified  with  the 
Rostra  Vetera  or  Rostra  Caesar  is  (comp.  below).  —  Upon  the  Clivus, 
i^nmediately  to  the  left,  was  situated  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

The  *Templ6  of  Saturn,  of  which  eight  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing on  a  high  basement,  was  consecrated  by  the  consuls  Sempron- 
lus  and  Minucius ,  B.  G.  497 ,  and  restored  by  Munatius  Plancus 
(about  B.C.  44).  The  inscription,  Senatus  poptUusque  Romanus 
ineendio  consumptum  restituit,  refers  to  a  later  restoration,  under* 
taken  hastily  and  without  taste.  From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the 
depository  of  the  jErarium  Publicum,  or  public  treasury.  Of  the 
lofty  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  portico  was  approached  there  are 

now  but  scanty  traces. 

On  the  CliYUS  Gapitolinus,  near  the  Arch  of  Severas,  are  the  conical 
brick  remains  of  the  Umbilicus  Urbia  Eomae^  or  ideal  centre  of  the  city. 
Behind  it,  under  a  wooden  roof,  are  some  very  ancient  stracturea  of  tufa, 
which  are  supposed  to  he  the  VoUanal,  an  altar  and  sanctuary  of  Vulcan. 
On  the  road  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  traces  have  been  found  of 
the  Milliarum  Aureum,  a  column  giving  the  names  and  distances  of  the 
chief  towns  on  the  roads  radiating  from  Borne,  erected  by  theEmp.  Augustus 
in  B.C.  28. 

To  the  right  of  the  Arch  of  Tiberius,  in  the  centre  of  the  W. 

side  of  the  Forum,  we  see  the  massive  stone  remains  of  the  Bostra, 

or  orators'  tribune,  erected  by  Augustus.   This  tribune  consisted  of 

an  extensive  raised  platform,  adorned  with  statues  and  tablets,  and 

giving  the  orator  room  to  walk  up  and  down  during  his  speech.    It 

has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  preaching  stages  in  some  of  the 

Roman  and  Neapolitan  churches.   The  front  was  thoroughly  restored 

in  1903. 

The  original  tribune  derived  the  name  of  Rostra  from  the  iron  prows 
of  the  war-ships  of  Antium  with  which  it  was  adorned  after  the  capture 
of  that  town  in  B.  C.  338.  Its  position  cannot  now  he  definitely  fixed, 
but  was  certainly  nearer  the  Curia  (Sanf  Adriano).  Ceesar  transferred  it  to 
the  end  of  the  Forum  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  building  operations. 
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The  holes  in  which  the  iron  prows  were  fastened  are  still  visible  in  the 
massive^  blocks  of  hewn  stone. 

Opposite  the  Rostra,  on  a  rude  substiuctnre  of  blocks  of  tufa 
occupying  part  of  the  site  of  the  Forom  proper  (p.  259),  rises  tha 
latest  monument  of  antiquity  in  the  Forum.  This  is  the  Colunn  of 
FhooaSy  54  ft.  in  height ,  which  was  erected  in  608  in  honour  of 
the  tyrant  Phocas  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus, 
haying  been  taken  by  him  from  some  older  building.  It  was  for- 
merly crowned  with  a  gilded  statue  of  Phocacr,  In  the  interior  of  the 
basement  a  quadrangular  brick  base,  probably  of  the  4th  cent.  A.  D., 
was  discovered  in  1903.  The  Column  of  Phocas,  which  long  formed 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Forum  (Byron's  'nameless  column  with  a 
buried  base'),  was  at  length  disinterred  in  1813  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Among  the  monuments  now  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Forum,  the  first  place  in  point  of  artistic  execution  and  preservation 
is  taken  by  the  Anaglypha  Trajani,  two  marble  balustrades  adorned 
with  admirable  reliefs.  These  were  fouiid  in  1872  incorporated  in 
the  foundations  of  a  mediaeval  building.  In  antiquity  they  prob- 
ably stood  in  the  centre  of  the  side-balustrades  of  the  Rostra.  The 
reliefs  represent  events  that  took  place  in  the  Forum  itself,  and 
their  architectural  backgrounds  are  of  great  assistance  in  determin- 
ing its  appearance  in  antiquity. 

The  FiBST  Belief  (next  the  Capitol)  alludes  to  Trajan's  ^Alimenta%  or 
institution  for  poor  children:  on  the  right  is  the  emperor,  in  front  of 
him  is  Italy,  holding  a  child  by  the  hand  (destroyed) ,  and  another  in 
her  arms;  on  the  left  is  the  emperor  with  his  lictors,  proclaiming  his 
edict  from  the  rostra.  In  the  background  are  a  Triumphal  Arch  (which 
cannot,  however,  be  more  particularly  identified),  the  Curia  Julia  (with 
five  Corinthian  columns  instead  of  six),  a  street,  the  Basilica  Emilia,  a 
sacred  fig-tree,  and  the  statue  of  Marsyas  (which  stood  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Forum,  near  the  Temple  of  Castor).  All  these  were  in  or  near  the 
N.  part  of  the  Forum.  —  The  Second  Belief  represents  the  remission 
of  arrears  of  taxes,  the  records  of  which  are  being  set  on  fire  in  Trajan^a 
presence.  In  the  background  are  the  buildings  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides  of 
the  Forum:  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (with  six  Corinthian  columns),  an 
arch  (perhaps  of  the  Tabularium),  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (with  eight  Ionic 
columns),  and  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  Marsyas,  and  the  fig-tree.  On  the 
inner  (originally  outer)  side  of  each  balustrade  are  a  boar,  a  ram,  and 
a  bull,  the  victims  sacrificed  at  the  public  celebrations  of  the  Suove- 
taurilia.  In  the  course  of  these  purificatory  ceremonies  (lustrationes)  the 
three  victims  were  led  around  the  building  that  was  to  be  purified. 

Near  the  Anaglypha  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  descends  to  a  group 
of  the  oldest  monuments  excavated  in  1899,  which  lie  about  3^2  ^t* 
below  the  level  of  the  Forum  of  the  imperial  period.  Besides  two 
pedestals  which,  from  references  in  ancient  authors,  are  conjectured 
to  have  borne  two  recumbent  lions,  we  see  the  stump  of  a  circular 
column  of  yellowish  tufa,  and  behind  it  a  quadrangular  stele  covered 
on  all  sides  with  fragments  of  inscriptions  in  the  earliest  form  of 
Latin.  This  last  dates  perhaps  from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Among  the 
Romans  of  Cicero's  time,  to  most  of  whom  the  inscription  was 
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already  incomprehensible,  these  monuments  were  supposed  to  ma^k 
the  ^Tomb  of  Bomulus^  or  that  of  his  foster-father,  the  shepherd 
Faustulus.  When  the  Forum  was  reconstructed  under  OsBsar  and 
Augustus,  they  were  covered  with  rubbish  and  partly  destroyed. 
The  pavement  of  black  marble  ('lapis  niger'),  which  covers  them, 
appears  to  have  been  laid  in  the  later  imperial  period  to  comme- 
orate  them.  —  Beyond  the  *  Grave  of  Romulus*  rises  the  — 
*Triu]iiphal  Aroh  of  Septimias  Severus,  75  ft.  in  height,  82  ft. 
in  breadth.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta  in  A.D.  203,  to  commemorate  their  victories  over 
the  Paithians,  Arabians ,  and  Adiabeni,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  cbaxiot  with  six  horses,  on  which  stood  Severus,  crowned  by 
Victory.  The  letters  of  the  inscription  were  inlaid  with  metal,  as 
was  usual  in  such  cases.  Caracalla  afterwards  erased  the  name  of 
his  brother  Geta,  whom  he  had  murdered.  The  gap  thus  made  was 
filled  by  the  addition  of  the  words  'Father  of  his  country,  the  best 

and  bravest  princes',  to  the  titles  of  Caracalla  and  his  father. 

In  the  spandrelB  of  tlie  main  arch  are  fiigurea  of  Victory  and  of  the 
seasons;  in  the  spandrels  of  the  side  arches  are  the  river-gods  of  the 
conquered  conntries.  Over  the  side  arches  are  crowded  scenes  from  the 
wars  of  the  emperor.  Side  next  the  Capitol:  (r.)  Siege  andl  capture 
of  Babylon;  (!•)  Crossing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Conquest  of 
Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  Side  next  the  Forum:  (1.)  Haisiug  of  the  siege 
of  Nisibis  in  the  Parthian  war;  (r.)  Treaty  with  Armenia,  Siege  of  Atra. 
On  the  pedestals  of  the  columns,  Captive  barbarians.  All  these  figures 
are  In  the  degraded  style  of  the  sculpture  of  that  period,  —r  In  the  middle 
ages  the  arch  was  temporarily  converted  by  the  ruling  powers  into  a  kind 
of  castle  f  and  was  deeply  imbedded  in  rubbish ,  but  it  was  unearthed 
by  Pius  VII.  in  1803.    At  present  it  ia  under  restoration. 

The  Arch  of  Severus  was  originally  accessible  by  means  of  steps 
only,  and  for  triumphal  processions  and  on  similar  occasions  a  car- 
riage-way  through  the  central  span  had  to  be  made  by  means  of 
planks  01  by  heaping  up  earth.  In  the  4th  cent,  the  surface  of  the 
Forum  seems  to  have  been  oonsiderably  lowered  and  the  steps  lead- 
ng  to  the  arch  wete  doubled,  while  the  travertine  blocks  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  the  soil  were  covered  with  marble,  of  which  the 
rest  of  the  structure  is  built.  The  extent  to  which  the  level  .of  the 
Forum  was  lowered  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  brick  pedestal  in 
front  of  the  right  side-arch.  Upon  this  has  recently  been  placed  the 
marble  base  (found  here  in  1647)  of  &n  Equestricm  Statue  of  the 
Emperor  Constantiue  (863  A.D.). 

The  triangular  space  in  front  of  the  church  of  Sant'  Adriano 
(see  below)  is  the  last  relic  of  the  ancient  Comitium  (p.  260).  Here 
are  seen  a  large,  shallow,  circular  fountain-basin  and  a  large  marble 
base,  erected,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  Maxentius  (ca.  308 
A.D.)  to  Mars,  Romulus,  and  Remus.  Below  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  imperial  period  remains  have  been  discovered  of  old 
buildings  of  tufa,  which  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

The  lofty  brick  building  with  an  unadorned  facade  on  the  margin 
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of  the  excayations  here  was  the  Curia,  or  meeting -place  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  which  was  hnilt  hy  Ossar  (Curia  Julia)  and  Testored 
ahout  301  A.D.  hy  Diocletian.   Ahont  625  A.D.  Pope  HonoiiuB  I. 
converted  it  into  the  church  of  the  martyr  Hadrian  (8anf  AdrianoJ, 
hut  retained  the  hrick  facade  of  Diocletian's  huilding.  The  tomha 
hollowed  out  in  the  hrick  wall  date  from  the  middle  ages ;  they,  like 
the  different  layers  in  the  walling-np  of  the  ancient  entrance,  show 
the  gradual  raising  of  the  level  of  the  ground  hetween  the  7th  and 
17th  centuries.  —  Besides  the  large  council-chamher,  the  senate- 
house  contained  Yarious  smaller  rooms,  chapels,  colonnaded  courts,  and 
the  like.  The  church  of  Santi  Martina  e  Luca,  mentioned  on  p.  272, 
is  built  into  the  Seeretarium  Senatus^  or  hail  for  secret  meetings. 
y"''       To  the  right  of  the  Curia  lies  the  imposing  hut  sadly  dilapidated 
Basilica  JEmilia,  the  front  of  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  N. 
side  of  the  Forum  as  far  as  the  Temple  of  Faustina.  It  was  originally 
built  in  179  B.G  by  the  Censors  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Ful- 
vius  Nobilior,  and  was  frequently  restored  by  members  of  the  Gens 
Emilia  down  to  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  This  building 
of  the  early  imperial  epoch  showed  on  the  side  towards  the  Forum 
a  two-storied  colonnade,  with  arches  and  Doric  architrave.    The 
remains  of  a  pillar  still  occupy  their  original  position  at  the  S.E. 
corner,  and  adjacent  to  them  are  fragments  of  the  architrave  with 
triglyphs  and  bucrania.  Beyond  the  colonnade  lay  a  series  of  quad- 
rangular rooms  (tabernsB),  with  walls  built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa, 
which  were  used  as  ofHces,  committee-rooms,  and  the  like.    They 
were  adjoined  by  the  large  main  hall,  200  ft.  long  and  72  ft.  wide, 
which  has  not  yet  been  fully  excavated.   At  the  sides  of  this  hall 
were  galleries  supported  by  unflnted  columns  of  variegated  marble 
(Affricano).   The  innumerable  fragments  of  iron  and  bronze,  heads 
of  nails,  and  small  coins,  which  are  stuck  fast  in  the  magnificent 
flooring  of  large  marble  slabs,  furnish  a  proof  that  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  perhaps  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  the 
Visigoth  in  410  A.D.     Subsequently  the  colonnade  towards  the 
Forum  was  hastily  and  tastelessly  restored,  the  white  marble  pillars 
being  replaced  by  smaller  columns  of  red  granite*on  rude  cubical 
bases.     Three   of  these  have  been  re -erected  in  modem  times. 
Finally,  in  the  7th  or  8th  cent.,  a  fortress-like  house  of  large  grey 
blocks  of  tufa  was  added  to  the  ancient  structure.  Its  flooring  consists 
of  a  mosaic  of  small  tessers  of  marble ,  porphyry,  and  serpentine. 
This  building  also  seems  to  have  been   deserted  and  gradually 
covered  up  with  rubbish  after  the  year  1000. 

A  round  marble  basis  in  firont  of  the  Basilica  iEmilia  marks  the 
site  of  the  small  sanctuary  (Sacellum)  of  the  Venus  Cloacina,  which 
stood  near  the  point  where  the  Cloaca  Maxima  entered  the  Forum. 
This  large  drain  was ,  according  to  tradition ,  constructed  by  the 
Tarquins  to  carry  off  the  water  of  the  marshy  valley  in  which  the 
Forum  lay  (see  p.  250),  and  was  renewed  by  Augustus  and  Agrippa, 
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The  open  area  of  the  Forum,  proper,  which  was  paved  with  slahs 
of  white  limestone  and  measured  about  400  ft.  in  length  by  165  ft. 
in  width,  was  used  for  popular  assemblies  and  so  forth.  Most  of  it 
is  now  covered  with  columns,  bits  of  the  architrave,  and  other 
architectural  fragments  of  the  Basilica  iEmilia  and  other  buildings. 
Below  the  pavement  a  network  of  narrow  vaulted  passages  about 
6  ft.  high  was  discovered  in  1901,  but  the  use  of  these  has  not  yet 
been  explained. 

A  large  basement  in  rubble- work,  about  3  ft.  below  the  pave- 
ment, near  the  centre  of  the  area,  is  supposed  (without  sufficient 
reason]  to  have  supported  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian. 

'^  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  and  facing  the  Capitol,  is  situated 
.  '^^he  Temple  of  Csesax,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  concrete 
core  of  the  substructures.  OsBsar  had  erected  here  a  new  orator- 
ical tribune,  and  it  was  from  this  place,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  dictator  on  19th  or  20th  March,  B.C.  44,  that  Mark  An- 
tony pronounced  the  celebrated  oration  which  wrought  so  power- 
fully on  the  passions  of  the  excited  populace.  A  funeral  pyre 
was  improvised,  and  the  illustrious  deceased  was  accorded  the 
unparalleled  honour  of  being  burned  in  view  of  the  most  sacred 
shrines  of  the  city.  His  ashes  were  interred  in  the  family  tomb  of 
the  Gens  Julia  in  the  Campus  Martins,  while  a  column  with  the 
inscriptibn  'parenti  patriae'  was  erected  here  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Augustus  afterwards  erected  a  temple  in  Jionour  of  'Dlvus 
Julius*,  his  deiHed  uncle  and  adoptive  father,  and  dedicated  it  to 
him  on  18th  Aug.  B.C.  29,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the  tribune  with  the  prows  of  the 
captured  Egyptian  vessels. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  six  colnmna  in  front.  In 
front  of  the  temple  there  are  the  remains  of  a  platform,  still  partly 
paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  above- 
mentioned  tribune  or  Boatra  ad  JHvi  JulU.  In  the  front  wall  of  the  Rostra 
is  a  semicircular  recess,  which  was  hastily  walled  np  at  a  late  period  w  ith 
grey  tufa.  Within  this  recess,  at  the  close  of  1898,  were  discovered  tbe 
foundations  of  a  round  altar  or  large  pedestal,  which  in  ^all  probability 
was  placed  here  to  commemorate  the  great  Dictator. 

Separated  from  the  temple  of  Cfflsar  by  the  Sacra  Via,  which 
was  spanned  by  a  TriumphtU  Arch  of  Augustus^  with  three  gate- 
l^ays,  was  the  — 

/J  '^Temple  of  Castor  and  FolinZy  generally  called  the  Temple  of 
'  Ceutor  (JEdes  Caatoria  ox  Caatorum)^  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
twin  gods  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  which  enabled  the  Bomans  to 
defeat  the  Latins  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  in  B.C.  496.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  story  the  Dioscuri  appeared  in  person  at  the  Lacus 
JutumaB  (p.  260),  where  they  watered  their  horses,  to  announce 
the  victory.  Twelve  years  later,  in  B,C.  484,  the  temple  was  con- 
secrated. The  remains  consist  of  the  basement  and  a  piece  of  the 
stylobate  on  the  E.  side,  with  three  splendid  columns  of  Parian 
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marble.  These  columns  (height  47i/2  ft. ,  diameter  5  ft.)  probably 
date  ftom  a  restoration  of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  of 
Hadrian.  The  temple  had  eight  columns  in  front  and  prohably  tblr- 
teen  on  each  side. 

To  the  left  of  the  temple  of  Castor  lies  the  sacred  District  of 
Jutuma,  the  nymph  of  the  health-giYing  springs  which  here  bubble 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine.    We  Jlrst  notice  the  Lacns  Jntumsd 
a  quadrangular  water-basin  with  a  pillar  in  the  middle  upon  wMch 
stood  a  marble  altar  with  figures  in  relief  of  Jupiter,  Leda  witb  the 
Swan,  the  Dioscuri,  and  Juturna  holding  a  large  torch.     Beside 
and  beyond  the  basin  are  yarious  rooms  and  chambers  which  pro- 
bably served  for  religious  uses,  and  were  adorned  with  numerous 
statues  of  the  gods  connected  with  healing.     Among  others  were 
iEsculaplus  with  an  acolyte  holding  a  cock ;  the  Dioscuri  with  tbeii 
horses,  archaic  works,  probably  from  S.  Italy  (5th  cent.  B.C.); 
the  head  of  Serapis;  headless  archaic  statue  of  Apollo.     In  the 
4th  cent.  A.D.  these  chambers  were  handed  over  to  the  municipal 
water  board  (static  aquarum).   —  Farther  on  is  a  small  chapel 
(JEdieula)  for  an  image  of  Juturna,  whose  name  is  still  preserved 
on  the  architrave.   In  front  of  this  is  a  fine  Putedl  of  white  marble, 
restored,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  M.  Barbatius  PoUio ,  a 
curule  edile  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Augustus). 

The  back  of  the  i£dicula  adjoins  a  rectangular  room  in  good 
brick- work  (entr.  on  the  W.  side),  which  in  the  Christian  period 
was  converted  into  an  Oratory  of  the  Forty  Martyrs ,-  on  its  walls 
are  remains  of  frescoes  of  the  8-9th  centuries. 
/*  In  front  of  us  opens  the  approach  to  the  basilica  of  *8aiieta 
Maria  Antiqua,  which  was  erected  in  the  7th  cent,  and  incor- 
porates the  remains  of  an  ancient  monumental  building,  probably 
the  library  connected  with  the  temple  of  Augustus  (Bibliotheca 
Templi  Divi  August!).  The  large  and  square  uncovered  court  be- 
came the  narthex  of  the  church ;  the  central  chamber  of  the  library, 
an  atrium  with  pillars  and  columns,  was  converted  into  the  nave 
and  aisles ;  while  three  other  rooms  beyond  became  the  choir  (pres- 
bytery) and  side-chapels. 

The  CousT  contains  a  large  and  deep  basin  (implnviupa) ,  which  be- 
longed to  an  older  building  (perhaps  the  Palace  of  Galignla),  destroyed 
in. .the  course  of  a  restoration  of  the  library  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  — 
The  aisles,  choir ^  and  chapels  of  Ihe  basilica  are  richly  adorned  with 
"^Frescoes,  executed  by  Byzantine  artists  of  the  7-8th  cent.,  who  were  pro- 
bably denizens  of  the  convent  belonging  to  the  basilica,  which  was  granted 
to  Greek  monks  who  had  fled  from  the  E.  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of 
the  iooAoclastic  riots.  On  the  side-wall  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  figure  of 
Christ  enthroned ,  with  eleven  Latin  Eaints  on  his  right  and.  nine  Oi^eek 
saints'  on  his  left ;  above  are  scenes  from  the  story  of  Joseph  and  other 
Old  Testament  subjects.  The  best-preserved  paintings  are  in  the  chapel 
at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle.  Below  a  reproseotation  of  th^  Oruoi^xion 
appears  the  Madonna  enthroned,  accompanied  by'8t.  Peter,  8t.  Paul^  St. 
Quiricus,  and  his  mother  St.  Julitta.  On  the  left  is  Pope  Zach arias  (741-762), 
in  whose  pontificate  the  chapel  was  decorated  by  a  high  x>£Qcial  nam^ed 
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TbeodotuS)  who  i3  represented  on  tlie  right,  holding  a.  model  of  the  church. 
On  the  side-walls  are  the  martyrdom  oi  SS.  Quiricns  and  JnUtta  and 
other  subjects.  *-«  The  freseoes  in  the  choir  are  in  poor  preserration. 
Three  layers  are  generally  discernible,  one  above  the  other.  The  earliest 
(Vii^in  enthroned,  to  the  right  of  the  apse)  dates  perhaps  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  7th  cent. ;  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  with  long  Greek 
banderolles  (to  the  lefl  of  the  apse,  below)  are  of  the  time  of  Martiua  I. 
(649-54);  thirdly,  the  similar  figures  of  Church  Fathers,  above  the  Madonna, 
may  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  John  VII.  (see  below);  and  :&na]ly,  the 
figure  of  Christ  enthroned,  surrounded  by  seraphim,  saints,  ana  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  in  the  apse,  date  from  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  I.  (767-67).  In 
the  limette  above  the  apse  is  Christ  on  the  Gross  adored  by  angels  and 
saints  in  white  robes;  below  are  long  Greek  inscriptions  on  a  red  ground 
(Messianic  prophecies  trom  the  Old  Testament).  The  screens  of  the  pres- 
bytery bear  figures  of  David  and  Goliath,  the  sick  king  Hezekiah,  and  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  The  pulpit  (ambo),  which  once  stood  here,  is  now  re- 
presented merely  by  anoctagonal  marble  slab  inscribed  ^Johannes  servus 
t(an)c(t)ae  Hariae'  (t.s.  Pope  John  VII.,  706-707).  —  Beneath  the  flooring  of 
she  basilica  were  found  numerous  Christian  graves,  and  also  several  fine 
sarcophagi,  one  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  story  of  Jonah. 

Fiom  the  court ,  to  which  we  now  return ,  a  door  on  the  tight 
(£.)  side  admits  to  a  corridoi  that  ascended  in  four  windings  to 
the  Palace  of  Tiberius  upon  the  Palatine  fp.  277).  We,  however, 
pass  through  a  low  archway  to  the  left  and  enter  a  massiye  brick 
structure.  This  is  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus  (Templum 
Divi  August!),  which  was  built  by  Tiberius  and  sumptuously 
restored  by  Domltian  after  the  Neronlc  conflagration.  Its  front  faced 
the  Vicua  Tuscua^  a  busy  street  which  led  from  the  Temple  of 
Castor  to  the  Forum  Boarium  (p.  288)  on  the  Tiber;  the  niches 
were  filled  with  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  other  deifled 
emperors. 

We  now  return  to  the  Lacus  Juturns,  turn  to  the  right ,  and 
continue  to  follow  the  Sacra  Via.  Immediately  to  the  right  a  cir* 
cular  concrete  erection  surrounded  with  blocks  of  tufa  marks  the 
site  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta  (^Edes  Vesta),  in  which  the 
sacred  fire  was  kept  alight  by  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Numerous  frag- 
ments of  Its  marble  entablature,  columns,  and  cassetted  roof  strew 
the  ground.  The  workmanship  of  these  is  somewhat  careless,  dating 
apparently  from  the  restoration  of  the  temple  after  a  fire  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  centilry  of  our  era.  —  (Xpposite  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sacra  Via,  are  some  fragmentary 
marble  walls,  belonging  to  the  Regia,  which  was  not  completely 
exhumed  until  1899. 

The  Begfia,  traditionally  at  first  the  dwelling  of  King  Numa 
Pompilios,  the  founder  of  the  national  religion,  afterwards  became 
the  official  residence  of  the  Pontifex.  Maximus.  As  such  it  contained 
the  sacred  chambers  (saeraria)  of  Mars  and  the  ancient  goddess 
Ops,  in  which  the  sacred  spears  of  the  god,  the  sacrificial  implements 
of  the  priests,  and  the  archives  of  the  Pontifices  were  preserved. 
When  the  Pontifex  On.  Domitlus  Oalvinus  rebuilt  the  Regia  of 
marble  after  the  fire  of  B.O,  36,  he  caused  a  list  of  consuls  and 
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triumpliB  to  be  inscribed  on  the  marble  blocks  of  the  S.  and  W. 
walls;  these  are  the  so-called  Fasti  Consulares  (p.  243).  —  The 
beantifiil  fragments  of  entablatures  and  capitals  which  lie  in  a  heap 
between  the  Temples  of  Castor  and  Testa  belonged  to  this  marble 
strnctnre  of  CaMnus.  The  rude  pieces  of  a  comioe  lying  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  bnildlng,  where  the  wall  with  the  Fasti  stood,  date  from 
a  restoration  under  Septimlus  Severus.  Of  the  tufa  building  of 
the  republican  Regia,  which  extended  farther  towards  the  £.,  there 
remain  a  round  basement  about  6  ft.  in  diameter  (top  course  modem), 
groundlessly  named  the  Sacrarium  Martls,  and  a  room  with  a  medi- 
sYal  cistern  called,  also  without  ground,  the  Sacrarium  of  Ops. 

Beyond  the  temple  of  Testa  (to  the  left)  Is  a  small  jEdieula,  or 
shrine  for  the  image  of  a  god,  erected  according  to  the  inscription 
by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome.  This  was  restored  (not  very 
successfully)  in  1898 ;  the  clumsy  brick  pillar  on  the  right  should 
have  been  replaced  by  a  column. 

Adjoining  the  ^dicula  are  a  few  steps  and  a  side-entrance  leading 
1^0  the  *Atrium  Veetse,  or  Palace  of  the  Testal  Tirgins.  The  extant 
ruins  are  carefully  constructed  of  brickwork,  which  has  almost  en- 
tirely lost  its  marble  facing.  They  date  from  the  1st  and  2nd  cent, 
of  our  era.  The  whole  building  falls  into  three  diyisions :  a  rect- 
angular colonnaded  court,  corresponding  to  the  Atrium  in  private 
houses ;  the  official  rooms  (?)  of  the  Testals,  grouped  round  a  lofty 
square  apartment,  resembling  the  ordinary  Tablinum;  and  the 
kitchen  and  offices  to  the  right  (W.),  behind  the  Atrium.  The 
dwelling-rooms  were  situated  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  GouBT  is  the  most  extensive  part  of  the  building.  It  was  sorfonnded 
by  a  two-storied  arcade,  with  columns  of  veined  green  cipollino  marble  below 
and  red  breccia  corallina  above,  and  adorned  with  statues  of  Head  Vestals 
(  Virffines  Vesiales  Jfaximae),  of  which  eleven  are  still  preserved  in  whole  or 
in  part  (see  p.  169).  The  intervention  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  often  very 
effective  in  procuring  appointments  to  official  and  even  military  posts,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  the  oases  of  some  of  the  statues  show  that  they  were 
erected  by  grateful  relatives  and  other  recipients  of  such  favours.  The 
names  (Kumisia  Mazimilla,  Terentia  Flavola,  Flavia  Publicia,  CoeliaClan- 
diana,  Terentia  BufiUa)  belong  to  the  Srd  and  4th  cent.  (201-364  A.  D.).  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  are  three  marble-lined  cisterns  for- the  reception  of 
rain-water,  as  a  venerable  precept  of  their  cult  forbade  the  priestesses  to 
use  either  river-water  or  water  conveyed  throagh  artificial  channels. 

The  second  diviaion  of  the  palace  consists  of  the  OnrioiAi,  Booms  (?). 
In  the  middle  is  a  lofty  square  room  approached  by  steps.  On  each  side 
of  it  are  three  doors  giving  access  to  three  cells,  each  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  six  priestesses.  — ■  The  beautiful  mosaic 
marble  flooring  is  still  preserved  in  two  rooms  of  the  S.  wing,  below  the 
Nova  Via  and  the  Palatine.  A  mill  of  later  date  has  been  erected  within 
the  last  rooms  in  the  S.B.  comer.  In  the  W.  wing  are  the  Dousanc 
Offices,  including  a  kitchen  with  its  fire-place,  a  store-room  with  num- 
erous broken  bits  of  pottery,  a  large  leaden  water-tank,  .etc. 

The  Upper  Floob  (the  keeper  of  the  Forum  has  the  key)  compriied 
several  apartments,  including  bath-rooms,  some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. A  wooden  staircase  ascends  from  one  of  the  apartments  on  the 
S.  side.  The  upper  story  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  whole  building 
as  well  as  a  view  towards  the  Basilica  of  Constantino. 


^ 
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Faithei  on  In  the  Sacra  Yia,  oppoBlte  the  temple  of  Testa  and 
the  Regia^  on  a  base  16  ft.  ahove  the  street  and  fonnerly  reached 

a  flight  of  steps,  is  the  — 

*TempIe  of  Faustina,  of  which  the  portico,  with  its  ten  heantifol 
columns  of  Euboean  marble  (cipollino),  and  part  of  the  ceUa,  de- 
corated on  the  W.  side  with  a  marble  frieze  (griffins  and  cande- 
labra), are  still  standing.  It  was  dedicated  by  Antoninns  in  A.D. 
141  to  his  wife,  the  elder  Faustina,  and  re-dedicated  to  that  emperor 
also  after  his  death.  The  first  line  of  the  inscription,  Divo  An'- 
Umino  et  \  divat  Faustinae  ex  S.C.j  was  then  added.  In  the  interior 
of  the  temple  is  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (PI.  U,  19). 

The  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  chnrch  is  unknown,  and  the 
earliest  record  of  it  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  facade  was 
erected  in  1602.  Its  name  probably  refers  to  that  of  its  foundress,  some 
rich  Roman  lady  named  Miranda  (eomp.  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  and  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lueina).  The  entrance  is  at  present  in  the  Via  in  Miranda,  on 
the  S.E.  side. 

In  1902  a  very  ancient  Nteropolia  was  discoyered  at  the  E. 
angle  of  the  temple,  lying  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface,  and 
including  both  ordinary  graves  and  recesses  for  cinerary  urns. 
Some  of  the  urns  found  here,  including  one  in  the  shape  of  a  hut, 
like  those  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Albano  (p.  361),  may  possibly, 
date  back  to  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  while  the  latest  cannot  be  more 
recent  than  the  6th  cent.,  for  burial  on  this  site  must  naturally 
have  ceased  when  the  Forum  became  the  market-place.  The  objects 
found  in  this  necropolis  are  exhibited  in  the  Forum  Museum  (p.  266). 


A  hill,  named  the  Velia  in  ancient  times,  connects  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline,  its  highest  point  being  marked  by  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(95  ft. ;  p.  265).  The  Sacra  Via  gradually  ascends  the  Yelia  towards 
the  S.E.,  and  soon  reaches  — 

Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano  (PI.  II,  19;  entrance  in  the  Via  in 
Miranda),  built  by  Felix  IV.  (526-30),  having  been  incorporated 
with  an  ancient  circular  temple  erected  by  the  Emp.  Maxentius  to 
his  son  Romulus,  and  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  temple  of  the 
Penates.  On  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  soil  Urban  YIII.  raised 
the  level  of  the  pavement  so  much  in  1633 ,  that  an  upper  and  a 

lower  church  were  formed. 

The  LowsB  Chuboh  retains  its  old  bronze  doors  with  their  antique  lock. 

TTppxb  Ghubgh.  On  the  arch  of  the  choir  and  in  the  tribune  are  *Jfo- 
safes  of  the  6th  cent.,  the  period  of  the  founder,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  hind  at  Borne  (see  p.  Izi) ,  but  freely  restored  about  1660  (best 
liC^t  in  the  afternoon).  Those  on  the  arch,  which  has  been  shortened 
during  a  restoration,  represent  the  Lamb  with  the  Book  with  seven  seals 
according  to  Revelation  v.;  adjoining  these  the  seven  candlesticks,  four 
angels,  and  two  of  tiie  symbols  (angel  and  eagle)  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
arms  with  wreaths,  below,  belonged  to  two  prophets.  In  the  tribune: 
Christ,  to  whom  the  saints  Gosmas  and  Damianus  are  conducted  by  Peter 
and  Paul ;  on  the  left  side  St.  Felix  (modem)  with  the  church,  on  the  right 
St.  Theodorus.  Beneath ,  Christ  as  the  Lamb ,  towards  whom  the  twelve 
Iambs  (Apostles)  turn. 
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At  Hkp  back  of  the  church  were  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
plan  of  Rome  (see  p.  1341).  The  ancient  wall  to  which  the  plan  was  afiftzed 
belonged  to  a  building  which  adjoined  the  Forum  Pacis,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Vespasian  and  restored  by  Septimius  deverus  as 
a  repository  for  the  archives  of  the  censor,  munioipal  plans,  registration 
lists,  etc.    It  is  usually  named  Templvm  Sacrae  Urhis. 

We  next  reach,  on  the  left,  the  three  colossal  arches  of  the 

aailica  of  ConatMitiiie  (PI.  II,  19, 22),  erected  by  Maxentiiis,  but 

aJierwards '  aiteretifTy  his  conqneror  Constantine,  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  entrance  originally  faced  the  Colossenm,  but  afterwards 
the  Sacra  Via.  It  was  a  basilica  of  three  hall^,  wll^  Tanlting  of  -vast 
span,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  modern  architects,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Peter's,  where  the  nave-vaulting  is  of  the  same  width. 
The  ground-plan  is  rectangular  in  form ,  over  100  yda.  long  and 
87  yds.  wide.  The  principal  apse,  opposite  the  entrance  from  the 
Colosseum,  has  lately  been  extricated  from  rubbish,  but  is  only  partly 
preserved.  After  the  opening  of  the  second  entrance  on  the  side 
next  the  Palatine,  a  second  aipse  was  added.  The  barrel  vaulting  of 
the  S.  aisle  has  been  preserved;  width  67  ft.,  depth  57 ft.,  height 
80  ft.  The  span  of  the  nave  was  about  82  ft.,  its  height  114  ft.,  and 
its  width  66  ft.  In  front  of  the  central  pillars  stood  eight  huge  Corinth- 
ian columns  of  white  marble;  the  only  one  now  existing  stands  in 
front  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  180).  The  original  apse  at  the  W. 
end  may  possibly  have  contained  the  colossal  statue  of  Constantine 
to  which  the  head  mentioned  at  p.  299  belonged.  The  entrance 
facing  the  Sacra  Via  was  formerly  adorned  with  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  some  of  the  shafts  of  which  have  been  re-erected.  The 
gilded  bronze  tiles  were  removed  to  St.  Peter's  by  Pope  Honorius  I. 
about  626. 

Between  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  and  the  Palatine  some  re- 
Viains  of  Ptivate  Houses  have  recently  been  discovered  on  the  Sacra 
ma.  This  street  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Borne  and  contained 
many  shops  of  goldsmiths,  bronze- workers,  and  the  like.  The  walls 
which  have  been  laid  bare  date  from  various  periods,  both  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian*,  their  details  are  still  somewhat 
doubtful. 

Adjoining  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  and  partly  occupying  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (p.  265),  is  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Francesca  Bomana  (PI.  II,  22),  originally  named  Sanota 
Maria  Nova,  The  church ,  which  was  restored  in  1216  by  Hono- 
rius III.  after  a  fire  and  at  several  other  periods,  contains  the  tomb 
of  Francesca  de*  Ponuani  (d.  1440),  foundress  of  an  order  of  Oblate 
nuns,  who  was  canonised  in  1608  and  has  given  the  church  its 

present  name.  The  facade  is  by  Carlo  Madema  (1612). 

INTBRIOB.    In  the  vestibule,  with  a  side-entrance  between  the  Ist  and 

^nd  chapels  on  the  right :  (r.)  Monument  of  Card.  Vulcani  (d.  139A)  and  (1.) 

\at  of  the  papal  commandant  and  general  Antonio  Rido  (d.  1457).    2nd 
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Chapel :  Miracles  of  St.  Benedict,  altar-piece  by  SubUyras.  In  the  Taibuxi 
xaoeaics  of  the  12th  cent,  (restored  in  iSdi) :  in  the  centre  Madonna,  (1.)  68. 
John  and  JameSi  (i**)  88.  Peter  and  Andrew.  Oyot  the  high-altar  an  ancient 
Madonna,  traditionally  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  which  is  said  alone  to  have 
escaped  destruction  in  the  conflagration.  To  the  right  of  the  apse :  monument 
of  Gregory  XI.  (d.  1378),  who  transferred  the  papal  residence  from  Avignon 
to  Rome,  with  a  relief  by  Olivieri  (1565).  Here  on  the  right,  built  into  the 
wall,  are  two  stones  on  which  88.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  knelt  when 
they  prayed  for  the  punishment  of  Simon  Magus.  In  the  Confessio  a  group  of 
Santa  Francesca  with  an  angel,  by  Meli.  In  the  crypt  (stairs  in  left  transept) 
8  the  tomb  of  the  saint  with  a  marble  relief  by  Bernini. 

In  the  adjoining  Convent,  with  its  tasteful  cloisters  of  the  time 
of  Alexander  VI.,  a  Museum  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
the  antiquities  found  In  the  Fomm.  The  groundfloor  Is  to  be  de- 
voted to  architectural  fragments  and  sculptures,  while  other  objects 
will  be  exhiblte^on  the  npper  floor. 

^.'  On  theg^rfmit  of  the  Velia  (p.  263),  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine, 
'  rises  the  ^'TrinmphflJ  Arch  of  TStUB,  commemorating  the  defeat  of 
the  Jews' (A.D.  TO),  and  decXlcateJ  to  him  under  his  successor  Do- 
mltlan  In  81,  as  the  inscription  on  the  side  next  the  Colosseum 
records :  Senatus  p(3p%dusque  Romofrms  divo  Tito  divi  Vespasiani  filio 
Vespasiano  Augusto.  The  single  arch  is  embellished  with  fine  reliefs 
(p.  liv).  On  the  outside,  below  the  inscription,  is  a  sacrificial  pro- 
cession on  the  frieze.  Inside:  Titus  crowned  by  Victory  In  a  qua^ga 
driven  by  Roma ;  opposite,  the  triumphal  procession  with  the  cap- 
tive Jews,  table  with  the  show-bread,  and  candlestick  with  seven 
branches.  In  the  centre  of  the  vaulting,  the  consecrated  emperor 
borne  to  heaven  by  an  eagle. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  arch  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Frangipani, 
and  strengthened  with  battlements  and  new  walls.  When  these  were  re- 
moved in  1822,  the  arch  lost  its  support,  and  had  to  be  reconstructed,  as 
stated  by  the  inscription  on  the  other  side.  The  central  part,  in  marble, 
is  therefore  alone  ancient^  the  restored  parts  are  of  travertine. 

The  Via  San  Bonaventura  (PI.  II,  19)  ascends  to  the  S.  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  passing  the  church  of  San  Sebcutiano  aUa  Polveriera^ 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  bnilt  by  Augustus  (fine  view  of 
the  Colosseum  from  the  adjoining  vigna),  and  leads  to  the  monastery 
(partly  palled  down  In  1902)  of  San  Bonaventura^  the  garden  of 
which,  open  to  gentlemen,  contains  $  fine  palm  and  commands  a 
beautiful  view. 

From  the  Arch  of  Titus  the  Via  Sacra  descends  to  the  Colos- 
seum, passing  the  remains  of  private  houses,  sometimes  ground- 
lessly  named  'Thermae  of  Haxentius'  (which  never  existed).  On 
the  left  is  the  double  apse  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Boma  (PI. 
II,  22),  erected  by  Hadrian  from  a  plan  by  himself  in  A.D.  135,  and 
restored  after  a  fire  by  Maxentius  in  307.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  temples  in  Rome. 

There  were  evidently  two  temples  under  the  same  roof,  entered  from 
the  sides  next  the  Colosseum  and  next  the  Capitol.  The  apses  were  back 
to  back,  so  that  there  was  a  niche  on  each  side  of  the  dividing  wall  for 
the  image  of  a  godt  The  apse  towards  the  Colosseum  is  open.  The  temple 
WM  peripteral,  with  ten  columns  at  the  ends,  and  twenty  at  the  sides 
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(length  120  yds.)'  It  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  about  150  eolumnfl, 
180  yds.  long,  and  110  yds.  wide,  projecting  as  far  as  the  street,  where  it 
was  supported  by  massire  substructures.  To  this  colonnade  belonged  the 
granite  shafts  scattered  about  here.  The  cellfle  were  encrusted  with  the 
rarest  marbles. 

Descending  hence  towards  the  Oolosseom,  we  reach  the  so- 
called  Meta  8udan8i  the  partly  restored  hriek  core  of  a  magnificent 
fountain  erected  here  hy  Domitian.  To  the  right  we  see  the  Arch 
of  Constantlne  (p.  270).  To  the  left  (N.)  we  observe  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  square  Baiia  of  masonry.  Here  from  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  stood  the  gilded  bronze  Colossal  Statfte  of  Nero,  as  god  of 
the  son,  crowned  with  rays,  and  about  118  ft.  in  height,  executed 
by  Zenodorus  by  order  of  the  emperor  himself,  to  grace  the  ^Golden 
House'  which  he  erected  with  lavish  splendour  after  the  burning  of 
Rome  in  A.D.  64.  The  palace  fell  to  decay  soon  after  Nero's  death 
in  68  (p.  xxxii).  In  the  space  occupied  by  an  artificial  lake  in  the 
gardens  of  Nero,  Vespasian  founded  the  •— 

^y^  **CoIoiieiim  (PI.  II,  22),  originally  called  the  Amphitheatfwn 
Flavium ,  the  Urgest  theatre,  and  one  of  the  most  Imposing  struc- 
tures in  the  world ,  completed  by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  It  was  in*- 
augurated  by  gladiatorial  combats ,  continued  during  100  days,  in 
which  5000  wild  animals  were  killed ,  and  naval  contests  were  ex- 
hibited. It  was  struck  by  lightning  under  Macrinus  (217),  and  the 
resulting  fire  burned  for  three  days,  necessitating  restorations  that 
were  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Seyerus.  In  248 
the  Emp.  Philip  here  celebrated  the  lOOOth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  with  magnificent  games.  In  406  gladiatorial 
combats  were  abolished  by  Honorius  as  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  which  had  prevailed  since  Constantlne,  but 
wild-beast  fights  were  continued  till  after  the  time  of  Theodoric  the 
Great.  In  442  the  Colosseum  was  damaged  by  a  great  earthquake 
and  it  seems  to  haye  been  restored  in  446  by  Theodosius  II.  and 
Yalentinian  III.  The  building  has  been  known  since  the  8th  cent, 
under  its  present  name,  derived  probably  from  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero. 

The  Colosseum  must  have  been  reduced  to  approximately  its  present 
limits  between  the  8th  and  the  14th  cent.,  probabfy  by  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, such  as  the  earthquakes  of  1281  and  1256.  The  exterior  colonnades 
were  in  as  ruinous  a  condition  about  1880  as  they  are  now,  as  is  proved 
by  the  arms  of  the  Hospital  Sancta  Sanctorum  (the  head  of  Christ  between 
candelabra)  which  appear  above  the  arches  in  the  originally  third  inner 
wall.  The  If.W.  quarter  alone,  which  was  used  by  the  Roman  barons, 
especially  the  Frangipani,  as  a  fortress,  is  in  better  preservation.  In  1312 
the  Annibaldi  were  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  During  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
cent,  the  stupendous  pile  afforded  building  materials  for  many  new  churches 
and  palaces,  although  probably  only  the  portions  already  lying  in  ruins  on 
the  ground  were  removed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  15th  cent.  Paul  II.  here 
procured  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  Pal.  di  Venezia,  and  Card. 
Riario  for  the  Cancellerla,  in  the  16ih  cent  Paul  III.  for  the  Palazzo  Far- 
aese,  and  in  1703  Clement  XL  for  the  Harbour  of  the  Bipetta.  Bene- 
>ict  XIV.  (1740-58)  was  the  first  to  protect  the  edifice  from  farther  demol« 
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iUon  by  conBecrating  the  interior  to  the  Paasion  of  Ghriat)  referring  to  the 
frequency  wiUi  which  the  blood  of  martyrs  had  flowed  there.  Pius  VII., 
Leo  XII.,  and  Gregory  XVI.  averted  the  imminent  danger  of  the  faU  of 
the  niinaby  the  erection  of  huge  buttresses;  but  as  new  fissures  began  to 
make  their  l^pearance,  a  vaulted  hall  in  two  stories  was  erected  in  1862 
in  the  middle  of  the  inner  fourth  story  by  Ganina,  who  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  structure.  The  best  view  of  the  building 
as  a  whole  i$  commanded  from  the  top  of  this  hall  (comp.  p.  269).  —  The 
excavation  of  the  arena  with  its  interesting  substructures  was  begun  in 
1871.  A  good  view  of  the  best  preserved  portion  of  the  exterior  is  ob- 
tained fon  the  £tf  side,  where  the  original  level  of  the  ground  has  been 
laid  bare  (p.  270). 

The  Colosseum  is  almost  vboUy  constructed  of  blocks  of  trav- 
ertine, originally  held  together  by  iron  cramps;  tufa  and  bricks 
have  been  used  only  in  the  interior.  The  numerous  holes  were 
bored  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  then 
very  valuable  iron.  According  to  the  most  trustworthy  statistics 
the  external  circumference  of  the  elliptical  structure  measures 
573  yds.,  or  nearly  one -third  of  a  mile,  the  long  diameter  205 
yds.,  the  shorter  170  yds.,  and  the  height  157  ft.  The  still  pre- 
served N.£.  portion,  on  the  side  next  the  EsquUine,  consists  of 
four  stories,  the  three  first  being  formed  by  arcades,  the  pillars  of 
which  are  adorned  with  half-columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian order  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  stories  respectively.  A  wall 
with  windows  between  Corinthian  pilasters  forms  the  4th  story. 
Statues  were  placed  in  the  arcades  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  stories,  as 
appears  from  representations  on  ancient  coins.  At  the  ends  of  the 
diameters  are  the  four  triple  Pbincipal  Entrances,  those  next 
to  the  EsquUine  and  CsUus  (on  the  smaller  axis)  being  destined  for 
the  emperor,  the  others  for  the  solemn  procession  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  games,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  animals  and 
machinery.  On  the  side  next  the  EsquUine  are  seen  traces  of  the 
stucco-decorations,  which  were  used  as  models  by  Giovanni  daUdine, 
the  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  arcades  of  the  lowest  story  served  as 
entrances  for  the  spectators,  and  were  furnished  with  numbers  up  to 
Ixxvi  (Nos.  xxiii-llv  still  exist),  in  order  to  indicate  the  sti^rcases 
to  the  different  seats. 

The  Intekiob.  had  seats  for  40-50,000  spectators  (the  common 
estimate  of  87,000  is  an  exaggeration).  The  tiers  of  seats  are 
supported  on  the  outside  by  two  rows  of  arcades,  and  on  the  in- 
side partly  by  a  solid  substructure.  Every  fourth  arch  contains  a 
staircase ;  while  the  tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  passages.  The 
foremost  row  of  seats,  called  the  Podium ,  was  destined  for  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  emperor  occupied  a 
raised  seat,  called  the  Pulyinar,  and  the  others  had  seats  of  honour. 
Above  the  Podium  rose  two  other  divisions  of  marble  seats,  beyond 
which  was  a  girdle-wall  pierced  with  doors  and  windows.  This  waU 
supported  a  colonnade  in  which  were  wooden  seats,  whUe  the 
hun^bler  spectators  ('pullati',  i,e.  those  who  were  without  togas) 
stood  on  the  roof  of  the  colonnade.    Quite  at  the  top  of  the  wall. 
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inside,  are  a  soTies  (^  consoles  which  originally  supported  a  narrow 
gallery,  on  which  were  stationed  sailors  of  the  imperial  fleet  for  the 
pnrpose  of  stretching  awnings  over  the  spectators  to  exclude  the 
glare  of  snn.  Apertures  are  still  seen  in  the  external  coping,  with 
corbels  helow  them,  for  the  support  of  the  masts  to  which  the  neces- 
sary ropes  were  attached. 

The  arena  is  93  yds.  long  hy  68  yds.  wide.  Beneath  it  and  ad- 
jacent  to  the  foundations  of  the  inner  wall,  were  chambers  and  dens 
for  the  wild  beasts.  More  towards  the  centre  were  found  a  number 
of  walls,  pillars,  and  arches,  partly  required  for  the  support  of  the 
arena,  and  partly  connected  idth  the  apparatus  for  hoisting  up  from 
below  the  scenery,  properties,  etc.,  required  in  the  combats  with  beasts 
and  other  performances.  The  numerous  fragments  with  yery  large 
letters,  on  the  edge  of  the  arena,  belonged  to  the  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tions set  up  by  Theodosius  II.  and  Yalentinian  III.  in  445  (p.  266). 

Although  two-thirds  of  the  gigantic  structure  ha^e  disappeared,  the 

ruins  are  still  stupendously  impressiye.   An  architect  of  last  Century 

estimated  the  value  of  the  materials  still  existing  at   1^2  million 

Bcudi,  which  according  to  the  present  yalue  of  money  would  be  equi- 

Talent  to  at  least  half  a  million  pounds  sterling.   The  Colosseum  has 

ever  been  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  gave  rise  in  the 

8th  cent,  to  a  prophetic  saying  of  the  pilgrims :  — 

^While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  stand, 

"When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall. 

And  when  Rome  falls,  with  it  shall  fall  the  World.' 
The  Uppxb  Stobibs  should  be  Tiaited  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  structure  (sttdrcase  in  the  second 
arch  to  the  left  of  the  enkance  opposite  the  temple  of  Yenus  and  Boma; 
50  c.).  Of  the  three  arcades  on  the  first  story  we  follow  th&  innermost, 
which  affords  a  surrey  of  the. interior.  Three  arches  (closed)  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  shorter  axis  are  now  used  as  stores  for  inscriptions,  including 
a  seriet  from  the  edge  of  the  podium,  giving  the  names  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  seats,  among  whom  figure  many  illustrious  Bomans  of  the  oQa  and 
6th  cent.  A.D.  In  the  third  of  these  arches  is  a  model  of  the  Colosseum 
(scale  1 :  60),  constructed  by  Lucangeli  (d.  1812),  a  Roman  mechaoia  — 
Orer  the  entrance  next  the  Palatine  a  modem  staircase  of  48  steps  ascends 
to  the  2nd,  and  then  to  the  left  to  a  projection  in  the  3rd  story.  The  View 
from  the  hall  on  the  fourth  floor  mentioned  on  p.  268»  to  whieh  65  more 
steps  ascend,  is  still  more  extensive.  It  embraces  the  Gcelius  with  San 
Stefano  Botondo  and  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  \  farther  off,  the  Aventine  with 
Santa  Balbina,  in  tho  background  San  Paolo  Fuori ;  nearer,  to  the  right, 
the  Pyramid  of  Cestins;  to  the  right  the  Palatine,  with  the  arches  of  the 
Aqua  Claudia. 

The  Colosseum  is  profoundly  impressive  by  Hoonlight,  or  when 
illuminated  (e.g.,  by  Bengal  lights ;  comp.  p.  148),  which  permits  the  general 
mass  to  produce  its  effect  unimpaired  by  the  ruin  of  &e  details.  Th«  traveller 
should  avail  himself  of  a  fine  moonlight  night  for  the  purpose.  Visitors 
may  enter  the  arena  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  but  a  special  permesso 
of  the  Hinistry  is  necessary  for  access  to  the  tiers  of  seats. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Colosseum  the  Via  del  Serpent!  leads  to  San 
Pietro  in  Vincoli  (pp.  189, 188>  To  the  S.W.,  between  the  Caelius 
and  Palatine,  spanning  the  Via  TriumphalU  which  here  joined  the 
Sacra  Via,  stands  the  — 
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*  TrinmpbAl  Aroh  of  CkmitootiBe  (PI.  n,  22),  the  best-pieserved 
Btructure  of  the  kind  in  Borne,  erected  after  the  yiotory  over  Maxen- 
tius  at  Saxa  Rubra,  near  the  Ponte  Molle  (p.  383),  in  312,  where 
Constantine  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The  insciip*- 
tion  inns  thus :  Imp,  Cats.  Fl,  Constantino  Maximo  pio  feliei  Au^ 
gusto  Senatus  Populusque  Bomanus,  quod  instinctu  divinitatis  mentis 
magmtudine  cum  txercitu  suo  tarn  de  tyranno  quam  de  omni  ejus 
factione  uno  tempore  justis  rempublicamultus  est  armis  arcum  trium- 
phis  insignem  dicavit.  The  arch,  vhich  was  converted  into  a  castle 
in  the  10th  cent.,  and  afArwards  belonged  to  the  Frangipani,  was 
laid  bare  in  1804.  It  has  three  passages. 

Tbe  grea^  er  part  of  tbe  omamentation  and  the  admirable  Sgulptdbes 
were  brought  from  a  building  of  Traj  an  (not,   however,  as  usually  sup- 
posed, his  triumphal  arch)  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Trajan^s  Forum, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  rude  additions  of  the  time  of  Constajitixie. 
From    the  period  of  Tri^an:   above,    Statues  of  Captive  Dacians  in    pa- 
vonazzetto;   seven  of  these  are  ancient,  but  the  eighth,  and  the  heads 
and  bands  of  the  others,  are  modem  (fragment,  see  p.  246).    The  large 
*ReUefs  now  inserted  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  passage  and  on 
the  ends  of  the  attica,  originally  belonged  to  a  continuous  fxiese,  at  least 
"  50  ft.  long,  which  was  ruthlessly  taken  to  pieces  under  Constantine.    The 
ori^nal  order  of  these  is  as  follows :  1  (to  the  left  of  the  main  paasage). 
Trajan's  triumphal  entry  into  Borne*,  Prsetorians  fighting  with  DaciauA; 
2  (left  end  of  attica).    Continuation  of  the  batUe ;  3  (to  the  right  in  the 
passage).    Prisoners  beseeching  the  emperor  for  mercy;  4  (right  end  of 
attica).    Conquered  Dadans,  with  their  huts  in  the  background.    To  the 
same  period  alfo  belong  the  eight  Medallions  of  hunting  and  sacrificial 
scenes,  which  have  been  placed  with  the  same  disregard  to  their  con- 
nection:   Start  for  the  hunt  (W*  Bide  to  the  left)  and  Sacrifice  to  Apollo 
(E.  side,  to  the  left)  \  Boar-hunt  (E.  side,  to  the  left)  and  Sacrifice  to  Diana 
(W.  side,  to  the  right);  Bear-hunt  (W;  side,  to  the  right)  and  Sacrifice  to 
Silyanus  (W.  side,  to  the  left);  Lion-hunt  (E.  side,  to  the  right)  and  Sacri- 
fice to  Hercules  (E.  side,   to  the  right).  ^  The  eight  Relief*  on  the  sides 
of  the  attica,  beside  the  inscription,  have  been  quite  erroneously  ascadbed 
to  the  age  of  Trajan;  the  heads  of  the  emperor  in  these  were  arbitrarily 
restored  with  the  features  of  Trajan  in  the  17th  cent.,  at  which  period 
the  most  characteristic  details  were  also  added.    These  scenes  (sacrifice, 
harangues  before  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  triumphal  entry,  etc)  prob- 
ably refer  to  Marcus  Anrelius  and  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  reliefs 
in  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori,  mentioned  on  p.  239. 

From  the  period  of  Constantine  are  the  Smaller  Eelie/e  inserted  below 
the  medallions,  representing  the  achieyements  of  Constantine  in  war  and 
peace,  and  the  Statues  of  Victories  and  Captive  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Colosseum  the  original  pavement  was 
laid  bare  in  1895.  This  consists  of  slabs  of  travertine,  bordered  at 
a  distance  of  about  60  ft.  from  the  building  by  large  boundary-stones 
of  the  same  material,  in  the  backs  of  which  are  holes,  probably  for 
the  insertion  of  railings  or  cords  to  regulate  the  crowds  of  spectators 
entering  by  the  various  doors.  Round  this  open  spaoe  ran  a  street 
paved  with  lava.  The  remains  of  a  brick  porticus  that  are  seen  to 
the  E.  of  the  modem  street  perhaps  belonged  to  the  Tliermae  of 
Titus,  which,  like  the  Colosseum,  were  built  on  part  of  the  site  of 
Nero's  *Golden  House'  (p.  266).  These  baths  occupied  the  slope  of 
the  Oppius,  as  far  as  the  modern  Via  dei  Serpenti,  but  are  now 
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completely  rained.  They  were  adjoined  "by  the  muck  larger  Thermae  « 
of  Trajan ,  which  extended  almost  to  San  Pietro  in  Tincoli  and 
San  Martino  ai  Monti  (p.  188).  The  remains  of  the  latter,  which 
were  wrongly  identified  with  the  Therms  of  Titus,  were  still  partly 
standing  down  to  1795.  "What  Is  now  shown  as  the  *Terme  di  Tito' 
belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  earlier  buildings  (perhaps  Nero* s),  which 
Trajan  incorporated  in  the  foundations  of  his  construction. 

The  Entbakob  (F1.  II,  25;  on  Sun.  10-4.90,  other  days  9-4.80;  from 
Jane  Ist  to  Sept.  20th,  7-12  and  8  till  dusk)  is  in  the  Via  Labicana,  to  the 
left,  near  the  oeginning  of  the  street.  Visitors  should  he  careful  not  to 
enter  these  ruins  in  a  heated  condition.  We  first  enter  the  substructure 
of  a  large  semicircular  Exedra,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  rear-wall 
of  Tri^an^s  edifice.  Farther  on  are  Nero^s  buildings,  which  form  an 
angle  of  45**  with  the  axis  of  the  Thermae.  Here  we  first  enter  a  suite  of 
seven  rooms  opening  off  each  others  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the  central 
room,  are  remains  of  a  fountain.  The  special  purpose  of  these  rooms 
cannot  be  definitely  settled.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  beautiful 
mural  paintings  (much  injured  and  badly  lighted),  which  served  as  models 
for  Giovanni  da  Udine  and  Raphael  in  the  decoration  of  the  logge  of  the 
Vatican.  A  recess  is  pointed  out  by  the  guides  (quite  erroneously)  as  the 
spot  where  the  Laocoon  (p.  856)  was^found. 

c.  Fora  of  the  Smperors. 

In  the  plain  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Forum  of  the  Republic  lay  the 
Fora  of  the  Emperors,  which  were  erected  not  only  as  monuments 
to  their  founders  and  ornaments  to  the  city  but  also  for  practical 
purposes.  They  were  mainly  used  for  judicial  proceedings,  and 
their  chief  edifice  was  always  a  temple.  The  Forum  Julium,  the  first 
of  the  kind,  was  begun  by  Caesar  and  completed  by  Augustus ;  the 
second  was  built  by  Augustus.  A  third,  around  the  Templum  Pads, 
was  constructed  by  Yespasian.  Between  this  forum  and  the  first 
two  lay  the  Forum  Transitorium,  begun  by  Domitian  and  completed 
by  Nerva.  The  series  ended  on  the  N.  with  the  magnificent  Forum 
of  Trajan. 

We  begin  our  inspection  at  theN.  corner  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
where  the  Via  deW  Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  (p.  238) ,  descending 
from  the  Capitol,  unites  with  the  Via  di  Marforio  (p.  202). 

Here,  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  lies  the  small  church  of  San  Oiu- 
seppe  dei  Falegnami  (PI.  II,  20),  which  is  built  over  the  Career 
Hamertinust  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  in  Rome  (entr.  below 
the  outside  steps ;  light  supplied  by  the  sacristan,  20-30  c).  This 
was  perhaps  originally  a  well-house  (Lat.  Hullianum^\  traditionally 
attributed  to  Servius Tullius,  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison.- 
A  theory  has  rec^ently  been  advanced  that  the  buildiug  was  an  ar- 
chaic domed  tomb  (like  those  of  Mycenae). 

The  building  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below  the  other.  The 
upper  is  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  which  was  probably  once  adjoined  by 
other  similar  chambers.  An  inscription  on  the  front  records  a  restoration 
in  22  A.D.  (?).  The  lower  chamber,  which  was  originally  accessible  only 
through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  is  10  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  GVsft.  high. 
The  original  vaulting  was  probably  conical,  formed  by  the  gradual  pro- 
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jectiOB  of  the  side-walls  antil  they  met,  but  the  present  roof  is  a  flat  arch 
of  jointed  bjocks  of  tufa.  In  this  dnngeon  perished  ^gnrtha,  Yercinge- 
tonz,  and  other  conquered  enemies.  Sallnst,  in  recording  the  execution 
of  Catiline'^s  confederates,  describes  the  prison  almost  exactly  as  it  now 
eidsts.  ~  *In  the  prison  is  a  chamber  named  the  TuUiaaum,  about  12  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  covered 
by  a  vaulted  stone  roof;  but  its  appearance  is  repulsive  and  terrible  on 
account  of  the  neglect,  darkness,  and  smell. **  —  It  contains  a  spring,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  St.  Peter,  who  was  imjirisoaed  here  under  Kero, 
miraculously  causenl  to  flow  in  order  to  baptise  his  jailors.  The  building 
has  therefore  been  named  San  Pietro  in  Carcere  since  the  15th  century. 

A  little  to  the  E.  the  Yia  Bonella  reaches  the  Forum.  At  the 
end  of  it,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  the  churches  of  Santl  Martina 
e  Lnca  and  Sant'  Adriano  (p.  258).  Santi  Martina  e  Luca  (PL  II,  20) 
consists  of  a  lower  and  an  upper  church,  the  former  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  the  latter  constructed  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona. 

No.  44,  Yla  Bonella,  is  the  Acoad^mia  di  San  Luea  (PI.  n,  20), 
a  school  of  art  founded  in  1577  and  re-organised  In  1874.  The  first 
director  was  Federigo  Zuccaro,  The- picture-gallery  of  the  Academy 
is  a  second-rate  collection,  but  may  be  visited  if  time  permit.  Ad- 
mission, see  pp.  150,  151. 

We  ascend  tbe  staircase ,  into  the  walls  of  which  are  built  a  few 
casts  from  Trajan's  Column  (disfigured  with  whitewash).  On  the  first  land- 
ing is  the  entrance  to  the  collection  of  the  competitive  works  of  the  pupils 
(closed;. apply  to  custodian  upstairs):  KesseU^  Discus-thrower  reposing,  in 
plaster;  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  drawing  by  Ludwiff  SHU;  reliefs  by 
Thorvaldten  and  Oanooa;  Ganymede  watering  the  eagle,  by  7%4?rva{d««n,  and 
several  casts  from  the  antique. 

We  ascend  another  staircase,  and  enter  a  small  Antechamber,  whence 
a  door  to  the  right  leads  to  theBiBLioTECA  8abti,  containing  15,0(X)  vols., 
ehi^y  relating  to  art  (adm.,  see  p.  146).  In  the  antechamber  we  ring  at 
the  entrance  to  the  — 

Picture  Oallery.  I.  Saloon.  Entrance-wall:  I.  Early  FlemUh  School^ 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  2.  Carlo  Maratta^  Madonna;  on  the  back  of 
this  picture  there  is  an  interesting  copy,  by  Harcantonio,  of  the  first 
design  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration;  3.  Ruberu^  Venus  crowned  by  the 
Graces  5  7,  11.  Orizzonte^  Landscapes  •,  10.  Van  Dyck^  Madonna.  —  Next  wall : 
21,  24.  Jos.  Vemet,  Sea-pieces.  —  Wall  facing  the  entrance:  88.  Mytem^ 
Admiral  Kortenaar  (1638);  39.  School  of  P.  Vtrontu^  Toilette  of  Venus; 
158.  Oiulio  BomanOf  Copy  of  Baphaers  Galatea  in  the  Farnesina  (p.  370) ; 
43.  Guido  Reni^  Cupids  49.  Claude  Lorrain^  Sea-piece;  51.  ffayet  (d.  1882), 
Viotorious  athlete.  —  Short  wall:  62.  J.  Vemet^  Sea-piece.  —  The  saloon 
is  acypiaed  on  the  right  by  a  Book,  containing  modern  works,  most  of 
them  painted  in  competition  for  academical  prizes.  Also,  166.  J/ter  Van 
Dffcky  Portrait  of  a  child  (pastel,  a  late  copy  taken  ffom  the  group  of 
children  of  Charled  I.).  —  Another  Small  Room  contains  portraits  of  ar- 
tists, including  (to  the  left  of  the  entrance)  tho^e  of  Virginie  Lebrun  (198) 
and  Angelica  Kauffmann  (214). 

n.  Salooh.  67.  Oerard  David^  Madonna  and  saints  (copy  of  a  picture 
by  Memling,  in  the  Louvre);  69.  Sc^ol  cf  THHan^  Vanitas ;  81.  Copy  of  IHHan, 
St.  Jerome  (original  in  the  Brera);  72.  Raphasit  St.  Luke  painting  the  Ma- 
donna (studio-piece);  73.  Copy  of  Titian^  Tribute-inoney  (original  in  Dres- 
den);* 77.  Quereinoy  Cupid  and  Venus  (fresco);  ♦78.  Raphael^  Boy  as  gar- 
land-bearer, a  relic  of  a  fresco  from  the  Vatican,  sawn  out  of  the  wall, 
and  freely  retouched  (copy  of  the  boy  in  the  fresco  of  Isaiah  in  Saat'  Ago- 
stino,  p.  214);  79.  Copy  of  Titian^  Discdvery  of  the  guilt  of  Callisto  (original 
at  Brittgewater  House,  in  London);  81.  SpagnoletiOi  St.  Jerome  disputing 
with  the  scholars.  *  ' 
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III.  Saloon.  On  the  wall  to  the  right :  103.  Ouido  Cagnaeci,  Lncretis, 
an  able  work  of  this  master,  a  painter  of  no  great  note  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Ouido  Beni;  107.  Paolo  VtronM  (?),  Snsanna;  166.  Dom.  Pellt' 
grini.  Hebe  *,  109.  Pakna  Vecehio  (?),  Susanna.  —  End-wall,  116.  Quido  Reniy 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  —  Wall  to  the  left:  122.  Atbani^  Madonna {  131.  8€Ui0- 
fgrrato,  Madonna }  188.  Qttido  Btni,  Fortuna;  142.  (7.  H,  Barlow j  Wolsey 
receiving  the  cardinal^s  hat. 

To  tbe  N.W.  of  Santi  Martina  e  Luca  and  the  Academy  lay  the 
FoBUM  OP  C^sAK  01  Forum  Julium^  the  centre  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Temple  of  Venus  Oenetrix,  Some  remains  of  the  mas*- 
siye  enclosing  wall,  of  tufa  and  traTertine,[may  be  seen  in  the  conit 
of  No.  29,  Via  delle  Marmorelle. 

The  Yia  Bonella,  which  intersects  theYia  Alessandrina  (p.  274), 
leads  to  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  (PI.  II,  20),  which 
were  excavated  chiefly  in  1888-89. 

Augustus  had  vowed  a  temple  to  Mar*  Ultor  (Mars  the  Avenger)  during 
the  battle  of  PUli^i,  and  afterwards  resolved  to  combine  with  its  erection 
the  formation  of  an  extensive  forum.  The  acquisition  of  the  necessary  area 
was  costly i  densely  populated  streets  had  to  be  pulled  down,  and  indi- 
vidual proprietors  placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Augustus,  who  was  un* 
willing  to  resort  to  forcible  expropriation.  His  architect  was  therefore 
compelled  to  accommodate  his  plans  to  an  exceedingly  irregular  site,  the 
difficulties  presented  by  which  were,  however,  most  skilfully  evaded  chiefly 
by  the  construction  of  the  large  exedrsein  the  sides  of  the  bounding-wall. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  low-lying  forum  was  reduced  to  a  swamp 
(whence  the  name  of  the  district  ^Pantand')\  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII. 
caused  the  level  of  the  ground  to  be  much  raised  for  their  new  streets. 

The  back  of  the  Tbmf lb  of  Mabs  Ultob,  dedicated  on  the  12th 
May,  2  B.C.,  adjoined  the  E.  enclosing  wall  of  the  forum.  The 
three  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of  Luna  marble  and  the  pier 
with  the  entablature  belonged  to  the  colonnade  on  the  right  side. 
The  temple  was  richly  adorned  with  works  of  art,  and  contained  the 
Roman  eagles  captured  from  Crassus  by  the  Parthians  at  the  battle 
of  Cairhs  and  restored  to  Augustus  in  6.0.20.  Yictorious  generals 
deposited  here  the  insignia  of  their  triumphs;  and  the  imperial 
treasure  (aerarium  militare)  was  preserved  in  the  cellars  of  the  lofty 
substructure.  The  massive  wall  of  peperino  blocks  which  enclosed 
both  the  temple  and  forum  is  still  in  good  preservation  on  the  E. 
side.  The  large  exedra  or  circular  recess  in  the  S.  bounding-wall 
has  several  rows  of  smaller  niches,  the  lowest  of  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  bronze  statues  of  generals  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs, 
while  inscriptions  (elogia)^  placed  hy  the  emperor's  decree,  an- 
nounced their  deeds.  The  costly  pavement  of  the  now  neglected 
and  dirty  forum  lies  20  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 

The  Arco  dei  Pantani  ('pant&no',  swamp),  an  ancient  gateway 
of  peperino  with  travertine  voussoirs,  beside  the  three  columns  of 
the  temple,  leads  to  the  Via  di  Tor  de*  Conti^  which  skirts  the  E. 
side  of  the  massive  enclosing  wall  and  runs  to  the  right  to  the  Via 
Gavour  (p.  188).  This  street  is  so  named  from  the  fortified  Tor  de 
C<M\  erected  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Roman  family  of  Conti.    The  greater  part  of  the  tower  was 
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pulled  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centnry.  —  Before  reach- 
ing the  towei  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  dtlla  Croee  Bianea^ 
which  crosses  the  site  of  theFomm  of  Herva,  sometimes  called  the 
Forvim.  TrcoMiiorium  from  having  been  intersected  by  an  important 
street.  Here  stood  a  temple  of  Minerra,  the  marble  of  which  was 
used  by  Paul  V.  for  the  decoration  of  the  Acqua  Paola  (p.  379),  and 
a  small  temple  of  Janns  Qnadrifrons.  Remains  of  the  external  walls 
exist  in  the  so-called  *Colonnacce^  two  half-buried  Corinthian  col- 
umns, with  entablature  projecting  over  them  in  the  debased  Roman 
style.  The  entablature  is  enriched  with  reliefs  representing  Minerva 
as  patroness  of  the  arts,  weaving,  etc.,  and  as  a  companion  of  the 
Muses.  This  fragment,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Yia  Ales- 
sandrina  and  Via  della  Oroee  Bianca,  is  well  calculated  to  afford  an 
idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  structure. 

The  busy  Via  Alesiandrina  leads  hence,  crossing  the  Via  Bonella 
and  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  (see  p.  278),  to  the  Piazza 
DBLJB'oao  Teajano  (PI.  II,  20). 

L^^heJ'T^cumj^Trajan  was  an  aggregation  of  magnificent  ed- 
inces,  ana  is  saicTW  hiVe  been  designed  by  ApoUodorus  of  Damascus 
(111-114).  By  means  of  a  huge  cutting  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Qulrinal,  Trajan  effected  a  convenient  communication  between  the 
Fora  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  Campus  Martins  (pp.  251,  xxzii). 
His  forum  measured  about  220  yds.  in  width,  and  was  of  still 
greater  length ;  and  it  was  considered  the  finest  of  the  many  magnifi- 
cent constructions  in  Rome.    In  1812-14  the  French  government 

partly  excavated  the  central  portion. 

Ammianus  (16,  10)  thus  describes  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  .of 
the  Emp.  Oonstantius  in  356:  —  *Bat  when  he  reached  the  Fomm  of 
Trajan,  a  work  which,  we.  suppose,  is  entirely  unique  and  wMcli  eyen 
the  gods  cannot  help  admiring,  he  stood  still  as  if  thunderstruck,  permit- 
ting his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  gigantic  edifices,  the  description  of  which 
transcends  the  powers  of  speech  and  the  like  ox  which  ean  never  again 
be  attempted  by  mortals."  —  According  to  a  legend  of  the  7th  cent.,  Gregory 
the  Great,  whUe  admiring  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  forum  one  day, 
and  saddened  by  the  thought  that  so  just  and  benignant  a  monarch  as 
its  founder  should  be  condemned  to  everlasting  perdition,  succeeded  by 
his  prayers  in  obtaining  the  release  of  Trajan's  soul  from  purgatory. 

The  general  ground-plan  embraced  four  parts,  reckoned  from  S. 
to  N. :  the  Forum  proper,  the  Basilica,  the  Libraries  (with  Trajan's 
Column  in  the  court),  and  the  Temple.  Hitherto  only  the  second 
id.  third,  and  these  but  partially,  have  been  excavated.  The 
torum  adjoined  that  of  Augustus;  the  principal  entrance,  dignified 
by  a  triumphal  arch,  lay  near  thje  modern  Via  del  Priorato.  Part 
of  the  wall  of  the  great  hemicycle  which  bounded  it  on  the  E.,  the 
so-called  Bagni  di  Paolo  Emilio,  may  be  seen  in  the  court  of  No.  6, 
Yia  di  Campo  Carleo  (key  kept  by  the  custodian  of  Trajan's  Foium) ; 
it  consists  of  two  stories,  with  a  tasteful  brick  facade. 

In  the.  excavated  part  (about  120  by  50  yds.)  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  four  rows  of  columns,  belonging  to  the  double-aisled 
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Bcuiliea  Ulpia,  which  lay  with  its  sides  towards  the  ends  of  the  pre- 
sent piazza.  The  central  hall  was  27  yds.,  and  the  whole  building 
61  yds.  in  width  (these  dimensions  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
San  Paolo  Fuori,  p.  397).  The  payement  consisted  of  slabs  of  rare 
marble.  The  granite  columns  which  have  been  erected  on  the  bases 
discovered  here  perhaps  belonged  to  the  colonnade  running  round 
the  forum.  The  basilica  originally  had  flutedl^olumns  of  yellow 
marble.  V^ 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  basilica  rises  **Trajan*i  Cp^i^^T^r  ''^"- 
Btructed  entirely  of  marble,  the  shaft  of  which  (constructed  of 
18  monolithic  drums  averaging  5  ft.  in  height)  is  87  ft.  high,  and 
the  whole,  including  the  pedestal  and  statue,  147  ft.;  diameter 
11  ft.  below,  and  10  ft.  at  the  top.    The  height  of  the  column  in- 
dicates the  depth  of  earth  removed  between  the  Quirinal  and  Oapito- 
line  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  buildings:   'ad  declarandum 
quantsB  altitudinis  mens  et  locus  tantis  operibus  sit  egestus^  as  the 
inscription,  dating  from  A.D.  114,  records.  Including  the  base,  the 
height  is  100  ancient  Roman  feet  (97  Engl.  ft.).  Around  the  column 
runs  a  spiral  band,  3-4  ft.  wide  and  660  ft  long,  of  admirable  Rblibfs 
ftom  Trajan*s  war  with  theDacians,  comprising,  besides  animals, 
machines,  etc.,  upwards  of  2500  human  figures,  2-2i/2  ft.  high  at 
the  foot  (comp.  p.liv).  Beneath  this  monument  Trajan  was  interred, 
and  on  the  summit  stood  his  statue,  replaced  in  1587  by  that  of 
St.  Peter.   In  the  interior  a  staircase  of  184  steps  ascends  to  the 
top  (for  the  ascent  a  permesso  from  the  Ministero  deir  Istruzione 
PubbUca,  p.  219,  is  necessary).    The  column  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  two-storied  gallery,  firom  which  the  upper  reliefs 
could  be  conveniently  viewed.   The  foundations  of  this  may  still  be 
traced.   Adjacent,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  column,  were  a  Greek 
and  a  Latin  library.  More  to  the  N.,  between  the  two  churches,  lay 
the  temple  of  Trajan,  built  by  Hadrian  as  a  completion  to  the  work 
of  his  adoptive  father. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  are  two  churches.  That  on  the 
right,  del  Nome  di  Maria j  was  erected  in  1738.  That  on  the  left, 
Saitta  Mabia  ni  Lobbto,  begun  by  Antonio  da  SangalU)  the  Younger 
in  1507  (?),  has  a  picturesque  octagonal  interior  and  a  rich  cofT ered 
cupola.  The  baroque  lantern  on  the  crown  of  the  dome  was  added 
in  1580  by  Oiov.  del  Duea,  In  the  choir,  over  the  2nd  door  on  the 
left,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Susanna  by  Duquesnoy. 

d.  The  Palatine. 

The  Palatine  Bill,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum,  rises 
in  the  fonn  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  about  I960  yds.  in  circuit. 
Like  the  Capitoline  Hill  it  consisted  originally  of  two  summits  of 
almost  equal  height  fSan  Bonaventura  to  the  S.,  168  ft. ;  Farnese 
Gardens  to  the  N.,  166  ft.)  separated  by  a  saddle;  building  oper- 
ations have,  however,  materially  altered  its  appearance.  Tradition 
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places  on  this  hill  the  dwellings  of  its  heroes  before  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  Evander  and  FauiUtlw;  and  their  memory  was  preserved 
down  to  a  very  late  period  by  a  number  of  ancient  teniples  and 
shrines.  The  Palatine  was  the  nnclens  and  the  centre  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  the  site  of  the  Roma  Quadrata^  varions  fragments  of 
whose  walls  have  been  brought  to  light.  In  the  republican  period  it 
was  occupied  by  priyate  dwellings;  the  orator  Hortensius,  Catiline, 
Cicero,  and  his  bitter  enemy  the  tribune  Clodius  possessed  lionses 
here.   Augustus  was  bom  on  the  Palatine,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  he  transferred  his  residence  to  this  seat  of  the  ancient  kings. 
His  buildings  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  S.  hill.    They  in- 
clude besides  the  palace  proper  (Domua  Augustana)  also  a  large 
temple  of  Apollo  and  the  rich  Greek  and  Latin  library.     THheritu 
built  another  palace  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  perhaps  near  his' 
ancestral  house  (see  p.  277).    C<iligula  enlarged  the  palace  by  an 
addition  at  the  N.E.  angle,  by  which  the  Temple  of  Castor  was  con- 
verted into  a  vestibule  of  the  imperial  residence ;  but  his  bnildings 
soon  disappeared  (comp.  p.  277).  The  Palatine  did  not  afford  scope 
enough  for  the  senseless  extravagance  of  Nero,  who  built  himself 
the  Golden  House,  extending  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esqniline 
(p.  266).  The  emperors  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  once  more  transferred 
the  imperial  residence  to  the  Palatine,  enlarging  and' adorning  the 
buildings  of  Augustus.    Septimius  Severus  extended  the  imperial 
abode  to  the  S.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hlU.  Part  of  the  Stpiizonium, 
a  colonnaded  edifice  of  many  stories,  erected  by  him  to«  improve 
the  view  from  the  Via  Appia,  which  ends  here,  was  still  standing  in 
the  16th  cent. ,  but  it  was  at  length  removed  by  Sixtus' Y.     The 
Palatium  participated  in  the  general  d!ecline  of  the  city.   It  was 
inhabited  by  Odoacer  and  Theodorio,  but  from  the  10th  cent;  onwards 
the  hill  was  occupied  by  monasteries,  fortified  towers,  an4  gardens. 

The  first  excavations  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  laying  out 
of  the  Orti  FamtdoMi,  or  Famae  Gardens,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  m.  Famese  (1534-50).  In  1721-30  the  central  part  of  the 
Palatine  was  laid  bare.  Most  of  the  works  of  art  then  found  were 
carried  away  from  Rome  (to  Naples  and  Parma).  A  systematic  ex- 
cavation, under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect  Comm,  FUtto 
Rosa,  was  begun  in  1861,  when  Napoleon  HI.  bought  the  Famese 
Gardens,  and  has  been  continued  by  the  Italian  government,  which 
acquired  the  gardens  in  1870. 

The  excavations  are  open  to  the.  public  daily  (guide  desirable j  see 
pp.  160,  161).  The  following  account  of  them  refers  mainly  to  the  best 
preserved  remains,  which  may  be  visited  in  about  2<8  Jirs.;  but  many  other 
interesting  points  may  be  added.  The  imposing  character  of  the  mins, 
coupled  with  the  beautifal  and  varied  views  comj^ajided  by  the  Palatine, 
renders  them  well  worthy  of  repeated  visits.  — -  l^mnlssion  to  sketch, 
photograph,  or  take  measurements,  see  p.  judii. 

The  Entkanob  (which  may  shortly  be  removed,  comp.  p.  281) 

is  in  the  Via  San  Teodoro  (PI.  II,  19,  in  the  Appx.)  Ve  ascsnd  to 

the  left  by  the  Clivus  VictoriaCt  an  ancient  street  skirting  the  N. 
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angle  of  the  hill  and  passing  hehind  the  Library  of  the  Temple  of 
Augustas  (p.  260),  of  which  it  commands  a  good  bird*B-eye  view. 
Under  the  emperors,  when  sites  for  new  bnildings  in  Rome  became 
Bcaroe,  this  street  was  vaulted  over  with  massive  brick  arches.  This 
portion  of  the  buildings  is  wrongly  called  the  Domus  Califfulae;  it 
really  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Antonines  or  of  Septimius  Severus. 
Under  one  of  the  arches  on  the  right  (PL  y),  now  closed  by  a  railing, 
is  a  rongh  graffito  upon  white  stucco ,  described  as  a  drawing  of  the 
Cracifizion,  bnt  more  probably  representing  rope-dancers.  Above  are  some 
erotic  Latin  verses^  This  graffito  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  better 
Icnown  Caricature  Grudfiz  (p.  206). 

At  th^op  of  the  street  we  readhthe  Casino  of  the  former  Far- 
nese  C^^ens.  Thence  we  mount  the  steps  to  the  right  to  the  remains 
of  tKyPalaca  of  Ti^erinpr  the  site  of  which  is  covered  with  gardens. 
A  balcony-like  projection  on  the  N.  side  commands  an  excellent 
view  6t  the  Forum  and  the  Ba^lica  of  Gonstantine.  From  the  brow 
of  the  N.  spur,  where  there  is  now  a  small  grove  of  evergreen  oaks, 
the  mad  Caligula  caused  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Forum  to 
the  Capitol,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  intercourse  with  the  Oapitoline 
Jupiter,  whose  representative  on  earth  he  pretended  to  be.  Farther 
on  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Capitol,  the  valley  of  the  Vela" 
brum ,  .and  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  —  The  small  staircase  at  the  end 
descends  to  the  — 

NMBConae  qfj^yia  (Domus  LiviaeJ^  recognizable  by  its  modern 
zinc  rooi'.  ThisKouse,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  midst  of 
the  palaces  of  the  emperors,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  house  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of  Tiberius,  to  which  his  mother 
Livia  also  retired  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  marry  whom  she 
had  divorced  her  first  husband.    The  entrance  is  at  the  E.  corner. 

A  flight  of  six  steps  descends  to  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  vaulted 
VB8TIBUI.U1C,  whence  we  enter  a  quadrangular  Coubt,  originally  partly 
covered,  opening  off  which  are  three  chambers  opposite  the  entrance.  The 
admirable  Mural  Painiingt  here  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  tiie  kind 
known.  The  principal  pictures  in  the  Ckettbal  Book  represent  lax^e 
windows  whence  a  view  of  mythological  scenes  is  obtained ;  on  the  right 
is  lo  guarded  by  Argus,  while  Mercury  approaches  to  release  her;  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  Polyphemus  and  Galatea  (much  damaged). 
The  admirable  perspective  in  the  picture  of  Galatea  is  best  seen  f^om  the 
entrance  of  the  Atrium.  The  two  smaller  sacrificial  scenes  in  the  comers, 
above,  are  painted  to  imitate  ancient  easel-pictures,  which  like  the  medi- 
aeval' altar- triptychs  could  be  closed  by  two  folding  shutters  or  wings. 
On  the  left  wall  are  leaden  water-pipes  (found  under  the  floor)  with  in- 
scriptions flrom  which  the  ownership  of  this  house  has  been  gathered.  The 
walls  of  the  Boon  on  ths  Bight  are  adorned  with  magnificent  garlands 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  from  which  masks  and  other  Bacchanalian  objects 
depend  between  columns }  the  walls  of  the  Boon  on  thb  Lbft  are  divided 
into  brown  panels  edged  with  red  and  green,  above  which  are  light  arab- 
esques between  winged  figures  on  a  white  ground.  Adjoining  the  right  side 
of  the  court  is  the  oblong  rectangular  Tbiclihxuh,  or  dining-room,  re- 
cognizable by  the  modem  Inscription,  with  walls  painted  bright  red.  The  two 
large  central  paintings  represent  landscapes.  On  the  entrance  wall,  above, 
are  two  glass  vases  with  fruits.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  visitors 
should  notice  the  flange-tiles  inserted  between  the  stucco  facing  and  the 
external  wall  to  preserve  the  paintings  from  damp.    The  other  rooms  of 
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the  hoaae,  on  the  upper  floor,  were  connected  with  the  court  hy  a  narrow 
staircase  (closed).    They  may  be  entered  from  the  outside  (to  tlie  right). 

The  lofty  square  snbstnictnre  on  the  W.  peak  of  the  hill,  over- 
grown with  live  oaks,  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  the  Magna  Mater 
(Cyhele),  founded  here  in  191  B.O.,  when  in  consequence  of  a  sibyl- 
line Oracle  the  sacred  stone  of  Gybele  was  brought  from  Phrygia  to 
Rome.   Though  more  than  once  injured  by  lire,  this  temple  retained 
its  highly  primitive  form  throughout   the  entire  imperial  period. 
.  Fragments  of  the  shafts,  capitals,  and  bases  of  peperino  colamns 
once  covered  with  white  stucco  are  scattered  about.   On  the  right 
side  of  the  temple  is  a  (headless)  statue  of  Gybele,  of  good  Roman 
workmanship.  —  A  ilight  of  steps  (Scalae  CaeifJ  hewn  in  the  rock 
and  defended  by  a  wall  and  gate,  descends  hence  towatds  the  Circus 
Maximus  (p.  286).   Adjoining  are  the  ruins  of  private  houses  of 
seyeral  stories,  with  baths  and  mosaic  pavements.  —  Between  the 
steps  and  the  Temple  of  the  Bfagna  Mater,  on  the  brow  of  tlie  hill, 
remains  of  very  ancient  masonry,  of  uncertain  purpose,  haTe  been 
discovered.  A  round  cistern  (discovered  in  1897),  vaulted  over,  like 
the  Career  Mamertinus,   by  the.  gradual  projection  of  the  upper 
courses  of  stones  and  intersected  by  later  constructions  of  massive 
blocks,  is  probably  the  oldest  building  on  the  Palatine  and  one  of 
the  oldest  in  all  Rome. 

To  the  right  as  we  quit  the  House  of  Livia  is  a  covered  passage 
(Cryptoporiieua)  J  with  stucco  ornamentation  (partly  incnutated 
by  the  water  of  a  fish-pond  or  piscina  above).  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  the  conspirators  in 
41  A.D.  At  the  end  of  the  passage,  to  the  right,  is  the  Ai^a  Pai.a- 
TiNA,  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  imperial  palace,  to  which  a 
street,  diverging  at  the  Arch  of  Titus,  led  up  from  the  Sacra  Tia. 
A  mass  of  foundations  here,  really  of  medisval  origin,  has  been 
groundlessly  identified  as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  On  the  £. 
side  of  this  are  the  remains  of  a  subterranean  canal  (?) ,  with  an 
early  Latin  inscription. 

wThe  DoiiiutAugiastiana,  or  Imperial  palace,  whose  N.  front  was 
tunr5d"TSwsrds'  the  Forum  and  the  Sacra  Via ,  is  now  frequently 
called  Domiu  Flavia^  because  the  greater  part  of  the  excavated  por- 
tion probably  dates  from  a  later  addition,  built  by  Domltian.  Before 
the  front  was  an  elevated  vestibule  of  cipoUino  columns,  with  three 
projections  resembling  balconies,  approached  by  flights  of  steps  at 
each  end.  The  accessible  remains  of  the  palace  belonged  entirely  to 
the  reception  and  state  apartments  and  include  no  part  of  the  private 
rooms,  which  lie  buried  beneath  the  former  Villa  Mills  (seep.  279  and 
comp.  the  plan).  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  therefore,  shows  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Roman  dwelling-house,  such  as 
those  of  Pompeii,  while  the  size  of  the  apartments  is  unusually  great 
From  the  vestibule  open  three  spacious  rooms.  The  one  in  the 
middle,  known  as   the  Tahlinum ,  was  the  Aula  tttgia^  or  throne- 
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room,  in  whicli  the  emperor  granted  andiences.  This  extensive 
hall^  39  yds.  by  49  yds.  (i.e.  10  yds.  "wider  than  the  nave  of  St. 
Petei^s),  with  its  large  semicircular  apse  which  was  occupied  by  the 
throne,  and  its  six  niches,  alternately  round  and  square,  contain- 
ing the  now  empty  pedestals,  was  originally  entirely  covered ;  hut 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  magnificence  can  hardly  now  be  formed,  as 
It  has  been  deprived  of  its  decorated  ceiling,  while  the  walls  have 
lost  their  marble  covering,  the  niches  their  columns,  and  the  pe- 
destals their  colossal  figures.  Two  colossal  statnes  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  found  here  in  1724,  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Parma. 

The  room  adjoining  fhe  Tablinnm  on  the  S.E.  was  fbund  in  1726 
to  contain  a  large  altar  with  steps  at  the  sides,  which  caused  the  room 
to  be  named  the  Larariumy  or  chapel  of  the  Lares  or  household  gods. 
This  altar  has  since  been  destroyed  and  the  small  marble  altar  at  present 
io  be  seen  has  been  brought  from  elsewhere.  On  the  front  of  the  latter 
appears  a  Boman  offering  sacrifice  with  coYOred  head;  on  the  sides  are 
Lares,  with  boots,  a  short  *chiton%  a  *j-hyton'  or  drinking -horn  in  the 
raised  hand,  and  a  'situla'*  or  pitcher  in  the  other.  Behind  are  the  remains 
of  a  staircase  ascending  to  an  upper  floor. 

To  theN.W.  of  the  Tablinum  lies  the  Basi7ica,  where  the  emperor 
administered  justice.  The  semicircular  tribune  was  separated  from 
the  space  for  litigants  by  a  marble  screen,  a  fragment  of  which  still 
stands.  This  space  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  colonnade. 
The  unfluted  columns  were  adorned  with  bronze  ornaments,  the  holes 
for  fastening  which  are  still  visible. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Tablinum  is  the  Peristyliumj  two-thirds  of 

which  only  have  been  excavated  (one-third  on  the  S.E.  side  being 

covered  by  the  former  Villa  Mills),  a  square  garden,  58  yds.  wide, 

originally  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.   Its  imposing  dimensions  and 

a  few  traces  of  its  marble  covering  now  alone  witness  to  its  ancient 

magnificence.   The  open  space  in  the  centre  was  doubtless  occupied 

by  fountains,  trees,  and  flowers. 

At  {he  B.W.  comer  steps  descend  to  two  subterranean  chambers  con- 
taining traces  of  stucco  decorations  and  painting  in  the  style  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  Several  adjoining  rooms  were  destroyed  in  1721  immediately 
after  their  discovery.  '  These  perhaps  all  belonged  to  the  earlier  Domus 
Augustiana,  over  wldch  the  palace  of  Domitian  was  erected. 

Beyond  the  peristyle,  and  opening  along  its  entire  width,  is  the 
Triclinium,  or  large  dining-hall  (Jovis  CoenaUo),  whence  the  diners 
could  enjoy  a  view  of  the  fountains  and  the  trees  in  the  peristyle.  In 
the  semicircular  apse  on  the  W.  wall  most  of  the  marble  and  porphyry 
covering  of  the  pavement  still  exists  (poor  and  irregular,  dating  from 
a  late  restoration).  The  remains  of  the  pavement  and  covering  of  the 
wall  on  the  N.W.  side  are  more  scanty.  —  Adjacent  to  the  latter  is 
the  Nymphaeum,  or  dining-room  for  the  hot  season,  containing  an 
elliptical  fountain-basin,  covered  with  partly-preserved  marble  slabs. 

Behind  the  Triclinium  is  a  Colonnade,  with  six  cipoUino  columns 
(two  entire,  the  others  in  fragments).  A  view  is  obtained,  through 
the  broken  pavement,  of  the  original  level  over  which  the  emperors 
built.  Farther  on  are  two  other  rooms,  with  semicircular  terminations 
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and  niches  in  the  walls,  which  are  erroneously  termed  the  Aecuiemia 
and  Bibliotheea.  Fine  yiefw  of  the  yalley  of  the  Circus  Maximns  «nd 
of  the  Aventine. 

To  the  W.  of  the  imperial  palace,  between  the  Nymphflenm  and 
the  House  of  Livia,  lies  a  ruined  temple,  of  which  only  tho  suh- 
structures  and  steps  remain.  This  is  apparently  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
VietOTj  erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  Fabius  Maximns 
at  the  Battle  of  Sentinum,  B.C.  295.  The  nearly  square  podium 
is  approached  by  26  steps  in  five  flights.  A  round  pedestal  with 
an  inscription,  on  the  fourth  landing,  was  Jhe  lower  part  of  a 
Totive  offering  of  Domitius  Galvinus ,  who  triumphed  over  Spain 
in  B.C.  36. 

We  now  follow  the  path  descending  amongst  shrubs  opposite 
the  front  of  this  temple,  and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  to  reach 
the  ruined  palaces  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  hill.   To  the  left  are  the 
remains  of  the  S.  facade  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  including  a  large 
Exedra  in  the  form  of  a  flat  arch.   Into  this  is  built  the  gardener's 
house  below  the  former  Villa  Mills,  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  which 
peep  down  from  above.  Beyond  the  house  we  pass  through  an  ancient 
gateway  on  the  left,  and  enter  the  so-called  — 
^^tg[dium,  an  oblong  space  (175  yds.  long  by  52  yds.  wide), 
usually  regarded  as  an  arena  for  races  and  athletic  contests,  but  more 
probably  a  garden.    Most  of  it  was  excavated  in  1881,  the  remain- 
der in  1893.   It  was  originally  enclosed  merely  by  lofty  walls,  and 
had  a  large  apse  covered  with  a  semi-dome  on  the  S.E.  side  and  a  bal- 
cony on  the  N  E.  side  (next  the  convent  of  San  Bonaventura;  p.265]. 
Subsequently,  probably  under  Septi'mius  Severus,  a  colonnade  of 
piers  adorned  with  half-columns  was  built  in  ftont  of  the  walls  at 
the  sides.    The  N.E.  corner  is  in  best  preservation.   Here  we  may 
note  how  the  brick-faced  core  of  the  columns  was  covered  with  white 
marble  at  the  bases  and  fluted  red  marble  (porta  santa)  on  the  shafts. 
At  each  end  of  the  central  space  is  a  large  semicircular  fountain 
basin ;  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  decorations,  cor- 
nices, etc. ,  of  the  E.  fountain  have  been  found.   The  wide  channel 
of  white  marble  that  runs  round  the  entire  central  space  afforded  a 
convenient  water-supply  for  the  garden.   At  the  farther  ends  of  the 
colonnades  are  semicircular  recesses,  in  one  of  which  (that  to  the 
left)  is  placed  a  statue  of  one  of  the  Muses  found  here  in  1893. 
Other  sculptures  found  in  the  Stadium  are  now  in  the  Museo  delle 
Terme  (p.  171).  —  Beneath  the  large  apse  on  the  S.E.  side  (gronnd- 
lessly  called  Hhe  imperial  box')  are  three  chambers  with  faded 
remains  of  frescoing.  The  elliptical  structure  in  the  S.W.  half  dates 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  Theodoric,  whose  name  occurs  on  brick- 
stamps  found  here. 

An  opening  in  the  left  wall  (PI.  Z)  leads  to  the  central  portions  of 
the  Domna  Augnstiana,  which  were  also  restored  by  Domitian  and  con- 
tained the  imperial  private  apartments.  Here  is  a  large  square  court  with 
s^verfU  rooma  to  the  K.  of  |t,  one  of  wl4ch  has  a  square,  and  two  ot}i«ra 
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octagonal  roofs  of  interesting  construction.    Of  the  second  story  important 
fragments  remain  in  the  cellars  of  the  Villa  Milla  (not  aceesaible). 

A  staircase  between  the  great  apse  and  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
Stadinm  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  upper  passage  ronnd  the  Sta- 
dium. On  a  platform  here,  immediately  to  the  left,  are  the  remains 
of  several  rooms  and  some  large  cisterns,  which  served  as  cellars  in 
the  demolished  part  of  the  convent  of  San  Bonaventura  (p.  265). 
This  point  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Stadium  and  of  the  Mens 
Offilius  and  the  Alhan  Hills  to  the  S.E.  We  next  pass  the  back  of 
the  apse,  the  lofty  proportions  and  coffered  vaulting  of  which  should 
be  observed ,  and  reach  the  remains  of  the  Palace  of  Septimiua 
Severus.  We  distinguish  rooms  with  heating-apparatus  and  baths, 
but  the  general  plan  is  not  clear.  The  floors  of  concrete,  20  ft.  or 
more  in  breadth,  supported  only  at  the  edges,  should  be  noticed.  — 
We  then  cross  a  paved  bridge  to  a  Belvedere  supported  by  three 

lower  stories,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  'Vibw. 

Towards  the  N.E.  tower  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  nearer  are  five  arches 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  186),  which  supplied  the  Palatine  with  water. 
(Beneath  the  aqueduct  passes  a  new  road,  on  which  an  additional  (S.) 
entrance  to  the  Palatine,  in  the  Via  deir  Arco  di  Costantino,  may  perhaps 
be  opened.)  More  to  the  right  (S.)  are  the  churches  of  Santi  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  the  Lateran,  in  the  foreground  San  Oregorio,  and  above  it  San  Ste£ano 
Botondo  and  the  casino  of  the  Villa  Oelimontana  Still  farther  to  the  right 
appear  the  ruins  of  the  Thermee  of  Garacalla  (the  two  towers  beyond,  to 
the  left,  belong  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  beyond  which  is  the  Tomb  of 
GseciUa  Metella),  and  Santa  Balbina  with  its  lofty  tower  ^  farther  off,  San 
Saba,  with  its  two-storied  vestibule,  and  still  more  distant  the  Pyramid 
of  Gestius,  and  in  the  Campagna  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  \  then  the  Ayentine 
with  its  three  churches;  on  the  slope  the  white  tombstones  of  the  Jewish 
burial-ground;  and  lastly,  to  the  W.  and  X.W.,  the  Janiculum  and  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

We  recross  the  bridge,  turn  slightly  to  tho  right,  and  passing 
the  remains  of  a  black  and  white  mosaic  pavement,  reach  after 
about  100  paces  a  modem  staircase.  This  we  descend  to  the  S. 
edge  of  the  hill  and  thence  return  under  the  arches  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Stadium  (p.  2S0).  We  now  descend  to  the  left  to  a  series  of 
chambers  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  below  the  verandah  of 
tl^^^lofmer  Yilla  Mills.    These  perhaps  belonged  to  the  — 

PsBdag oginm,  or  school  for  the  imperial  slaves,  who,  like  those  of 
all  the  weaxtnier  Komans,  received  a  careful  education.  A  portico  of 
granite  columns,  one  of  which  still  remains,  with  a  marble  entabla- 
ture now  supported  by  pillars  of  brick,  stood  In  front  of  these  apart- 
ments. The  walls  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  sketches  (jgraffiti, 
done  with  the  stilus),  drawings,  and  sentences,  the  most  numerous 
and  the  best-preserved  of  which  are  in  the  small  dark  room  to  the 
left  of  the  circular  recess.  The  phrase  'exit  de  psdagogio'  occurs 
frequently  and  gives  the  due  to  the  ancient  name  of  this  building. 
The  caricature  of  the  Grudflzion,  mentioned  at  p.  206,  was  found  here 

About  3  min.  farther  on  is  a  modern  house,  on  the  front  of 
which  is  a  bast  of  t^anceseo  Biarkchini  (d.  1729),  distinguished  for 
his  excavations  on  the  Palatine.     Here,  in  its  ancient  position, 
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stands  an  altar  (Ara)  of  travertine,  with  an  ancient  inscription  Q'sei 
deo  aei  deivae  8aerum\  etc.),  ^dedicated  to  an  unknown  God\  and 
probably  re-erected  in  100  B.  C.  by  the  prstor  Sextios  Galyinns. 
Then  to  the  right,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  fragment  of  an 
ancient  wall,  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa  placed  alternately  length- 
wise and  endwise,  without  mortar.  This  is  usually  described  as 
part  of  the  original  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  (p.  276),  but  more  prob- 
ably dates  from  some  substructions  of  a  later  period  of  the  Re- 
public. Behind  it  is  a  grotto,  quite  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
Luperealy  reverenced  in  antiquity  as  the  refuge  sought  by  the  she- 
wolf  when  driven  from  the  twins  by  the  shepherds. 

Hence  we  proceed,  past  the  church  of  San  Teodoro,  to  the  exit. 

e.  Velabrum  and  Fomm  Boarium. 

The  modem  Via  San  Teodoso  (PI.  U,  19),  leading  to  the  S.  along 
the  W.  side  of  the  Palatine,  approximately  follows  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Vicus  Twcus  (p.  261),  which  was  the  principal  artery  of 
traffic  between  the  Forum  and  the  Tiber.  To  the  left  is  the  low-lying 
round  church  of  San  Teodoro  (PI.  II,  19;  open  on  Frid.  till  9  a.m. ; 
see  also  p.  145).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  was  erected  on  the  substructures  of  an  antique  building. 
In  the  interior  is  a  Christian  mosaic  of  the  7th  century. 

Farther  on  the  Via  di  San  Giorgio  in  Velahro  diverges  to  the 
right.  Its  name  recalls  the  ancient  Yelabbum,  a  quarter  stretching 
between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Forum  Boarium. 

To  the  right  is  San  Giorgio  in  Yelabro  (PI.  II,  19 ;  generally 
closed ;  visitors  knock  at  the  adjoining  door  to  the  left),  founded  in 
the  4th  cent.,  re-erected  by  Leo  n.  in  682  and  dedicated  to  SS. 
George  and  Sebastian,  and  subsequently  often  restored.  The  portico, 
according  to  the  metrical  inscription,  dates  from  one  of  these  restor- 
ations. (In  the  middle  ages  the  word  Velabrum  was  altered  to  We- 
lum  aureum'.)  The  Interior,  a  basilica  with  aisles,  16  antique 
columns,  and  an  old  canopy  (p.lxii),  is  under  restoration.  The  fres- 
coes of  Giotto  (?)  in  the  tribune  have  been  painted  over. 

Adjacent  to  the  church  is  the  small  Arch  of  the  Money  Changers 
(iircus  Argentariorum ;  PI.  II,  19),  which,  according  to  the  in- 
scription ,  was  erected  by  the  money-changers  and  merchants  of  the 
Forum  Boarium  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  wife  and 
sons.  The  sadly  damaged  sculptures  represent  victims  and  sacrifi- 
cial utensils.  A  portrait  of  Geta  here  was  defaced  by  command  of 
Garacalla  (comp.  p.  267).  —  Farther  on  is  the  *JannB  Qnadritrons 
(iireo  di  Oiano;  PI.  II,  19),  an  arched  passage  with  four  facades, 
of  the  later  imperial  age,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  Above  it  once  rose  a  second  story.  — 
Prom  this  point  to  the  Tiber  stretched  in  antiquity  an  extensive 
quare  known  a9  the  Forum  Boarium^  or  cattle-market; 
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Proceeding  through  the  low  briek  archways  opposite  the  ArcnB 
ATgentariomm,  and  passing  a  null,  we  reach  the  Cloaca  iffcy^Tw«i 
(VI.  II,  16),  an  ancient  channel  constructed  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Fornm  and  the  adjacent  low  gronnd  (p.  260),  and  still  discharging 
ihls  nsefnl  Ainction.  A  basin  was  formed  here,  into  which  springs  were 
conducted  to  produce  a  current  through  the  Cloaca.  In  the  mill 
(20-30  c.)  is  seen  the  continuation  of  the  Cloaca  towards  the  Forum, 
and  frofn  the  Ponte  Palatine  (p.  285)  its  influx  into  the  Tiber.  The 
Cloaca  is  constructed  of  tufa  with  occasional  layers  of  travertine,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  peperino  entirely. 

Following  the  street  beyond  the  Arch  of  Janus,  and  passing  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  Piazza  dei  Cerchi  (Via  dei  Oerchi,  p.  286),  we  reach 
the  Piazza  Booca  della  Vbbita,  which  forms  part  of  the  Forum 
Boarium.  In  the  centre  is  a  baroque  fountain  erected  in  1715  after 
BizzaccherVs  design  (group  of  Tritons  by  Morattf).  The  Via  Bocca 
della  VMitk  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  Montanara  (p.  233).  ^— 
To  tb9<left,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  is  the  church  of  — 

l^aata  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (PI.  II,  16),  sometimes  called  Bocca 
deila  Verith  (p.  ^i54)..  Founded  as  early  as  the  5th  cent,  and  many 
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^^es  rebuilt  and  altered,  the  building  was  admirably  restored  in 
1894-99  by  0.  B.  Giovenale  and  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
student  of  Roman  mediaeval  architecture.  The  campanile,  of  the 
early  12th  cent.,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome  (comp.  p.  xiii). 
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g^hft  pg<Mfti»tA>ft*iHff^  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  a  large  apse,  and  t^ro 
•mallAr  apJte^nrtands  on  the  foonutions  of  two  ancient  Bomaa  Duilfings. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  Temple  of  Hercnles  (Templum  StreuUs  Pomp4ia»i) 
probably  dating  from  the  republican  period,  8oma4rT5cks  of  tufa  belonging 
to  which  were  discorered  under  the  large  apse;  the  other  fshaded  blaek 
on  the  ground-plan)  was  a  hsU  for  the  distribution  ot  grainTir^niS^leba 
(Statio  Anmmae)^  dating  from  the  4th  cent  A.D.  The  original  basiliea 
(indicated  on  the  plan  by  dotted  lin|P«)  consisted  simply  of  a  nave,  stnd 
may  have  been  built  as  early  as  thl^th  cent,  in  the  corn-hall  which  had 
by  that  time  fallen  out  or  use.  Fope  Hadrian  I.  Cn3-796)  nearly  doubled 
this  building  by  the  addition  of  two  aisles  and  three  new  apses  (shown 
on  the  plan  by  diagonal  lines) ,  and  in  doing  so  tore  down  the  ruinous 
^mple  of  Hercules  and  used  its  stone  as  building  material.  The  affix 
via.  Cosmedin'*  to  the  name  of  the  church,  derived  from  a  square  in  CSon- 
stantinople,  refers  to  the  fact  Uiat  it  belonged  to  the  Greek  colony  in  Borne 
(Schola  Oratea);  this  fact  is  also  the  explanation  of  the  galleries  ror  women 
(mairoiwa)  above  the  aisles,  and  of  the  niches  in  the  wall  of  the  aiMe, 
^fbr  the  sacred  vessels  and  books  (poMlofhoria).  4iJ||iLafaK£^iPS  of  the 
*^12th  cent,  the  level  of  the  flooring  was  raised  by  aDOuTlMrTtn^womeii^s 
»  galleries  were  removed,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  covered  with  fiat 
"  wooden  ceilings  of  which  the  present  are  reproductions.  The  yestibale 
and  the  campanile  (p.  283)  also  received  their  present  form  at  this  time. 
These  changes  were  probably  due  to  Cardinal  Giovanni  Caetani,  who  was 
titular  of  the  church  from  1078  to  1118,  and  afterwards  became  Pope 
Gelasius  II.  (1118-19).  His  successor  Galixtus  n.  completed  the  decoration 
of  the  interior  with  the  aid  of  his  chamberlain  Alfanus.  The  disfiguring 
alterations  of  the  16th  and  18th  cent,  have  been  remored. 

v/VaariBSLB.  The  colossal  antique  marble  disc  with  the  mask  of  a 
Trltoh  (HoT  l*'on  the  plan)  probalny  served  originally  as  the  cover  of  a 
man-hole,  or  horizontal  entrance  to  a  drain.  It  is  known  as  the  Bocea 
della  Verity  from  the  popular  superstition  that  the  ancients  on  taking  an 
oath  used  to  insert  their  hand  in  the  mouth  of  the  mask,  which  closed 
on  the  hand  of  those  who  perjured  themselves.  The  principal  portal, 
executed,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  a  certain  Joannes  de  venetia 
about  the  11th  cent.,  exhibits  a  rude  imitation  of  antique^motives;  on  each 
side  are  long  records  of  donations  of  the  9th  century.  To  the  right  is  the 
tomb  of  Alfanus  (PI.  2;  see  above).  A  door  (PI.  8),  adjoining  the  mask, 
leads  to  the  organ-loft,  which  contains  a  small  museum  of  objects  found  in 
the  earlier  churches  (key  kept  by  the  sacristan).  The  nottceable  stucco  de- 
corations on  the  vaulting  of  the  arches  opening  upon  the  nave  date  from 
the  «rd-4th  cent.  A.D. 

iKTERiqg^  By  the  entrance-wall  are  three  marble  columns  from  the 
S{!rcnnCnnon8e  (see  above),  other  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  wall 
of  the  left  aisle  and  in  the  sacristy.  They  stood  upon  a  plinth  about  5  ft. 
in  height.  The  nave  is  supported  by  20  ancient  columns  brought  fh)m 
various  buildings',  an  inscription  above  the  fifth  to  the  left  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  oldest  building  and  of  that  of  Pope  Hadrian.  In  the 
clerestory  ara  remains  of  frescoes ,  perhaps  dating  from  the  13th  century. 
The  screens  enclosing  the  musicans^  choir  (schola  cantorura),  the  ambones 
(PI.  4-5),  the  Easter  candlestick  (all  restored  and  replaced  in  their  original 
sites),  the  episcopal  throne  (PI.  T)  in  the  apse,  and  the  beautiful  marble 
'Pavement  (opus  Alexandrinum)  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  decorative 
works  of  the  i2th  cent,  in  Rome.  —  The  high-altar  (PI.  6)  is  formed  by  an 
ancient  bath  of  red  granite.^  The  marble  mosaic  (opus  sectUe)  below  it 
dates  from  the  8th  century.  wThe  ciborium,  prestnitea  by  Cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Caetani,  the  nephew  of  Boniface  VUI.,  isNt  work  of  Adeodatus  Cos- 
mas  (ca.  1300).  On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  apse  are  some  remains  of 
frescoes  of  Uie  11th  (?)  cent.,  with  Greek  graffiti.  The  frescoes  of  the  apses 
and  the  frimework  of  the  blind  window  behind  the  bishop's  throne  are 
modem,  -i  The  Orfpt  (two  entrances,  at  PI.  9>,  below  the  presbytery,  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles  and  is  entirely  hollowed  out  of  the  foundation  of 
'he  ancient  temple ^  in  the  side-walls  are  niches  fot  reliquaries.  —  In  the 
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Saeri^p  (entrance  to  the  right,  in  front  ^  Vf.  8)  ifl  a  mosaic  on  a  gold  ground, 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi)^  fragment  from  the  Lady  Ohapel 
erected  by  Pope  John  VH.  in  706,  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Viadella  Salara  (see  p.  286)  rans  hence  to  the  S.,  towards 
the  Porta  San  Paolo. 

Opposite,  towards  the  Tiber,  stands  a  small  and  pictaresqne 
^uti^  J^pple.  with  twenty  Corinthian  columns,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  is  nncertam  (Portumus  ?).  The  ancient  entablature  and  roof 
and  one  column  have  disappeared.  With  the  exception  of  the  circular 
podium,  the  whole  edifice  is  built  of  solid  marble  instead  of  the  much 
more  usual  concrete  core  veneered  with  marble  slahs.  Beneath  the 
presen^poor  wooden  roof  lies  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
SoleMso  called  Santo  Stefano  deUe  Carrotfx, 

y^e  gonte  Palatinp  (PI.  II,  16),  a  new  iron  bridge,  called  also 
Ponie  EriMM'  6ir  ISuovo  Pontc  Botto  (comp.  below),  connects  the 
Piazza  Bocca  della  Yeritli  with  Trastevere  (Lungarina,  p^^ST'Q.  Ad-  * 
Jacent,  upstream,  is  the  solitary  remaining  arcli  of  thult^^lent  Pong 
JSmilius,  built  i^  181  B.Qj.  the  position  of  which  exposed  it  to  fre- 
(faent  injury  from  inundations.  The  two  arches  next  the  left  bank 
were  carried  away  by  the  great  flood  of  1598,  after  which  it  was 
called  Ponte  Botto.  Below  the  new  bridge  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  (p.  ^83),  the  arch  of  which,  preserved  below  an  arch  in  the  new 
quay,  may  be  seen  from  tiie  bridge  when  the  river  is  not  too  high. 
>^^j?o  the  right  of  thfWWge  is  a  second  small  and  well-preserved 
r  ♦Tgmpla  ^con verted  iifflfiO  into  the  chnreh  of  8an^  Maria  ffi^inM  , 
PI.  n,  16),  dating,  as  its  style  seems  to  indicate,  from  the  close  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  an  Ionic  pseudoperipteros,  with  4  columns  at 
each  end,  and  7  on  each  side;  but  those  of  the  portico,  which  is 
now  built  up,  were  alone  detached,  the  others  being  merely  decorat- 
ive half-columns.  The  edifice  is  built  of  tufa,  with  the  projecting 
and  sculptured  parts  of  travertine,  the  whole  overlaid  with  stucco. 
There  is  no  authority  for  assigning  it  (as  is  commonly  done)  to  For- 
tuna  VirUis;  it  is  perhaps  more  probably  the  temple  of  the  Mater 
Maiuta,  The  interior  is  uninteresting. 

Directly  opposite  the  entrance  to  this  church  i%th0r^ioturesque 
Hou$e  of  Creacentius  (PI.  II,  16),  commonly  caUedlXMaLl^l^OAziy^^ 
or  di  PUatOf  constructed  of  brick  with  a  singular  admixture  of  an-" 
tique  fragments.  On  the  E.  side,  Via  del  Bicovero,  a  long  metrical 
Latin  inscription  records  that  Hhis  lofty  house  was  erected  by 
Nicholas,  son  of  Crescens,  foremost  and  descended  from  the  fore- 
most, not  from  motives  of  ambition,  but  to  revive  the  ancient  glory 
of  Bome\  The  Crescentii  were  the  most  powerful  noble  family  in 
Bome  at  the  close  of  the  10th  cent.,  buj^o  scion  of  the  name  of 
Nicholas  CBJL^e  traced,  and  the  house,|^S[^idde8texi8ting  specimen 
of  mediay^ 4 W^Sfi.Q  architecture  In  Kome^  jg  pefEaps^noieMrliftr ~ 

JOtl2flLfifiPt.  roomp.'pJ^U^^     The  building  was  orig- 
inally  much  larger,  and  was  intended  to  command  the  bridge  over 
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the  Tiber.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Cola  di  Rienzo,  Hhe  last  of  the 
tribunes*,  who  was^born  in  the  Bione  Begola. 

To  the  N.,  £oliowing  th^ank  of  the  Tiber  or  taking  the  Yia 
Bocca  della  VerfUi  (p.  283)  to  the  liatza  MorUanara  (v.  23339  we 
may  reach  ih^^nteatre  of  MdreeUut  (p.  'i^'ij. 

Between  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  along  whicb  now  runs 
the  TiA  db'  Gebchi  (PI.  Ill,  19),  and  the  Aventine,  was  sltaated 
the  Circus  MaximuSj  which  was  originally  instituted  by  the  kings, 
afterwards  extended  by  Cssar  and  fnrnished  with  stone  seats,  and 
lastly  more  highly  decorated  by  the  emperors.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
it  was  capable  of  containing  over  100,000  spectators,  and  after  sub- 
sequent extensions  the  number  of  places  was  increased  to  200,000. 
The  last  race  which  took  place  here  was  under  the  auspices  of  TotUa 
the  Ostrogoth  in  649,  when  the  city  was  to  a  great  extent  in  ruins. 
In  the  centre  ran  a  apina^  or  longitudinal  wall  which  connected  the 
metacj  or  goals,  and  bounded  the  course.  With  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions, the  walls  of  the  circus  have  disappeared ;  but  its  form  is 
distinctly  traceable  from  a  higher  point,  such  as  the  Palatine. 

The  Jewish  Ctmetety  lies  within  the  Circus,  at  the  base  of  the  Aven- 
tine  (entrance  from  the  Via  deir  Orto  degli  Ebrei,  the  first  turning  to  the 
left  from  the  Via  di  Santa  Sabina).  A  pretty  view  of  the  Palatine  and  the 
S.  quarters  of  the  city  is  enjoyed  hence. 


^ 
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£l£Gt&ig  TBAHWxrtrbm  tiiie  Pictzta  Venezia  via  the  Forum  to  the  Fiatta 
Bocca  della  Verith  and  thence  by  the  Via  della  Salara  and  the  Porta  San 
Paolo  to  San  Paolo  Fuori^  see  Ko.  1  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Aventine  (150  ft.),  anciently  the  principal  seat  of  the  Ro- 
man Plebs,  and  also  afterwards  densely  peopled,  is  now  occupied  by 
monasteries  and  vineyards  only,  and  is  as  yet  little  disturbed  by  the 
modern  building  activity. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  Via  della  Salara  (PI.  Ill,  16), 
beginning  at  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Veritk  (p.  283),  and  continued 
by  the  Via  della  Marmorata  (p.  288).  Immediately  beyond  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin  (p.  283)  and  2  min.  farther,  at  the  small  Chapel 
of  8t.  Anna,  streets  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Yia  SaJara,  both 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine. 

The  second  of  these,  the  steep  Vicolo  di  Santa  Sabinaj  reaches 
the  top  of  the  Aventine  in  6  minutes.  The  extensive  remains  of  tufa 
walls,  which  bound  the  vigna  to  the  right  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
date  from  a  Castle j  whence  in  the  13th  cent,  the  Savelli  commanded 
the  ri^r  and  the  road  on  its  banks.  On  the  top,  in  the  Via  di  Santa 
SabirUj  are  the  three  churches  on  the  Aventine  (Santa  Sabina,  Sant' 
Ale^o,  Santa  Maria  Aventina),  situated  close  together. 

^Banta  Sabina  (PI.  Ill,  16),  which  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
a  temple  of  Juno  Beglna,  was  erected  in  425,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Ooelestine  I. ,  by  Petrus,  an  Illyrian  priest,  and  restored  in  the  iSth, 
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Ibthf  and  16th  centuiies.  Honorius  III.  presented  tlie  church,  along 
with  the  old  papal  palace  adUolning  it,  to  St.  Pominic,  who  made 
it  the  headqnazters  of  his  order.  It  is  osnally  entered  by  a  side- 
door;  if  closed,  visitors  ring  at  the  door  to  the  left,  and  proceed 
through  the  old  portico,  now  built  up,  and  the  principal  portal.  The 
cypress-wood  doors  are  adorned  with  carvings  of  scriptural  scenes, 
mostly  of  the  5th  cent,  (the  upper  relief  on  the  left  is  perhaps  the 
o^ej(f  representation  of  Ihe  Oradflxion).   Comp.  p.  Ixi. 

\&h^yjmEU8Ak  ^^  ^^  ®P®^  '^^^  ^^^  twenty-fQor  ancient  Corinthian 
colullf&B  01  flymettian  marble,  baa  retained  the  character  of  an  early 
Christian  basilica  almost  unimpaired.  —  Ehtraitob  Wall.  Over  the  door, 
an  admirable  Mosaic  (430  A.D.) :  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  founder, 
on  title  left  a  figure  emblematical  of  the  Ecdesia  ex  Circumciaione  (Jewish 
Christians),  on  the  right  that  of  the  Ecclesia  ex  Oentibus  (Gentile  Christiana). 
—  Nayb.  On  the  pavement  in  the  centre,  towards  the  altar,  is  the  tomb  of 
MuSos  da  Zamora,  general  of  the  Dominican  order  (d.  1900),  adorned  with 
mosaic.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Right  Aisls,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Dominic* 
the  *Madonna  del  Bosario  with  88.  Dominic  and  Catharine,  an  altar- 
piece  by  ScuioferratOi  regarded  as  his  masterpiece  (stolen  in  1901  but  sub- 
sequentiy  recovered).  Adjacent  on  the  right,  Benaiaaanee  tomb  of  Card. 
Auxias  de  Podio  (d.  1483).  —  Several  fragments  of  the  ancient  choir-screen, 
with  ornaments  of  the  9th  cent.,  have  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
LxFT  Aisle. 

The  amall  garden  of  the  former  DomMccm  Manasttry  contains  an  old 
orange-tree  aaid  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Dominic.  It  ia  viaible  from 
the  small  window  opposite  the  wooden  door.  The  handsome  cloisters 
(p.  lxi>f  with  103  amall  colomna,  and  the  large  garden  now  belong  to  a 
FevarHoapital  and  are  quite  inaccessible. 

rBB3i%*  AXeBsio  fPl.  Ill,  16)  is  an  ancient  chnrch  with  an  entrance 
conrv.  TKe  date  ol  its  foundation  is  unknown ,  but  it  was  re-conse- 
crated by  Honorius  m.  after  the  recovery  of  the  relics  of  the  saint 
in  1217.  In  1426  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Jerome.  In  the  neighbouring  monastery  a  blind  asylum  (JsUtuto  de^ 
Citehi)  has  been  established.  We  enter  the  court,  and,  if  the  church 

is  dosed,  ring  at  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  right  cloister  (V2  £^0- 
The  Imtsbiob  was  modernised  in  1760,  and  again  recently.  The  K. 
aisle  contains  a  well  and  a  wooden  staircase  belonging  to  the  house  of  the 
parents  of  the  saint,  which  formerly  stood  on  this  aite.  In  the  choir  are 
a  bishop's  throne  and  two  amall  columna  adorned  with  moaaic,  according 
to  the  inscription  the  remains  of  a  work  of  19  columns  by  Jac(Mu  Cotmas 
(p.  Uii). 

The  Via  di  Santa  Sabina  next  reaches  a  small  piazza  embellished 
with  obelisks  and  trophies  in  stucco.  The  brown  door  No.  40,  to  the 
right  in  this  piazza,  with  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  above  it,  contains  a  brass-bound  aperture  above  the  keyhole, 
through  which  is  obtained  a  celebrated  *yiEw  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter|^  at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  garden.  (Adm.  to 
the/S^den  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk ;  ring  at  &e  door.) 
*^8aiit»  Maria  Avqntina  (PI.  HI,  17),  also  called  del  Pfiotaio, 
belong  io  tAO  Mftil^se  uraer,  which  celebrates  its  periodical  festivals 
here.  This  church,  founded  perhaps  as  early  as  the  10th  cent.,  was 
restored  under  Pius  V.,  and  remodelled  by  the  Grand  Prior  Card. 
Qiov.  Batt.  Rezzonico  from  plans  by  Piranesi  in  1766. 
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To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  sarcophagoa,  on  -wblcli  the 
deceased  (head  unfinished),  sorrounded  by  Minerra  and  flie  Mna^m^  is 
represented  (  the  remains  of  a  Bishop  Spinelli  were  afterwards  placed  in 
it.  Also  a  statne  of  Piranesi  (d.  1778),  and  the  monnments  of  several 
members  of  the  Maltese  Order:  Grand  Master  Bic.  Garaccioio  i6^  1895); 
Gio.  Diedo,  Grand  Prior  of  Venice  and  nephew  of  Pope  Eogene  III.  ;  the 
^baiUi'  Bart.  Garafa,  by  the  Magister  Paulus  (beside  the  altar,  to  the  right), 
and  Sergio  Seripando  (^t  recess  to  the  left  of  the  entrance),  of  the  15th  cent- 
ury. The  third  recess  to  the  left  contains  a  remarkable  marble  reliquary 
of  the  13th  cent.,  roughly  wrou^t  after  the  pattern  of  an  antique  funeral  am. 

The  garden  contaiiis  one  of  the  finest  palm-trees  In  Kome ,  in- 
jured by  a  cannon-balLAuring  the  siege  of  1849.  This  garden,  and  the 
upper  floor  of  theiJmiLA  Maoibtbalb  of  tlie  Maltese  Order  (adm. 
pp.  150,  151),  which  adjoins  the  chnrch,  command  a  picturesqiie 
Tiew  of  Rome,  the  Campagna,  and  the  mountains,  now,  like  many 
similar  views,  gradually  being  bnilt  up.  The  second  floor  contains 
a  large  saloon  with  portraits  of  all  the  grand -masters  (74)  from 
Frater  Gerhardus  (1113)  down  to  the  present  Grand  Master  Ceschi, 
among  them  that  of  the  Emp.  Paul  I.  of  Russia  (1798-1801 ,  after 
the  taking  of  Malta  by  Bonaparte). 

On  the  W.  brow  of  the  Avon  tine  rises  the  huge  international 
Benedictine  seminary  of  8ant^  Antelmo  (PI.  Ill,  17),  consecrated 
in  190p:  The  rough  and  dirty  road  passing  to  the  left  of  it  descends 
in  ip^in.  to  the  Via  della  Marmorata  (see  below). 

*^he  Via  dblla  Marii qjlata  (PI.  Ill,  16,  17)  reaches  the  Tiber 
in  '0  UilB.  fiuiiTThe  'Hazza  Bocca  della  Verlt^i,  and  skirts  the  river 
for  about  2  min.,  affording  to  the  right  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  the 
Ponte  Palatine  and  the  Capitol.  On  the  riyer-bank  was  the  Mar- 
morata, the  landing-place  and  dep6t  of  the  unwrought  Carrara 
marble.  Opposite  lies  the  harbour  of  Ripa  Grande,  in  front  of  the 
large  Osplsdo  di  San  Michele  (p.  376). 

The  street  now  leaves  the  river  and  leads  S.E.  towards  the  Porta 
San  Paolo.  The  former  Prati  del  Popolo  Romano^  between  the  street 
and  the  ri^er,  are  now  occupied  by  a  new  quarter  of  ugly  tenement 
houses.   This  was  the  quarter  of  the  ancient  Horrea  or  warehouses 

for  goods  landed  from  the  shipping  in  the  Tiber. 

At  No.  94  Via  della  Marmorata  is  the  University  Huaeo  dei  Oeati 
(PI.  Ill,  15),  containing  casts  from  antiques  that  are  not  in  Borne.  This 
collection,  naefol  for  purposes  of  study,  is  open  on  Wed.  &  Frid.  2-5,  Sun. 
10-12.a0  (closed  July  Ist-Nov.  16th). 

After  6  min.  the  road  from  the  churches  on  the  Aventine  de- 
scends from  the  left  (see  above).  Just  beyond  this  the  street  is  crossed 
by  the  broad  Via  Galvani,  leading  on  the  left  to  San  Saba,  Santa 
Prisca  (p.  290),  and  the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  286),  and  on  the  right 
to  th^  river,  Mte.  Testaccio,  and  the  extensive  new  Slaughter  Houses 
(M/ltatoio). 

V  The  Monte  Testaceio  (PI.  in,  15)  is  an  isolated  mound, 
115  ft.  in  height  and  about  1000  paces  in  circumference,  rising 
above  the  Tiber,  and  consisting,  as  the  name  indicates,  entirely 

f  broken  pottery.    It  is  formed  of  the  large  earthenware  jars  (dolia), 
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chiefly  from  Spain  and  Africa,  which  were  unpacked  at  the  neigh- 

Soaring  Emporium.    The  hill  is  now  honeycomhed  with  cellars,  in 

some  of  which  wine  is  sold.  —  The  summit,  marked  by  a  wooden 

cross,  commands  a  once  celebrated  panorama,  now  much  injured  by 

the  new  buildings  of  the  neighbourhood. 

To  the  N.,  the  city,  beyond  it  the  moantains  near  Baccano  and  the 
isolated  Soracte.  To  the  E.  the  Sabine Mts.,  in  the  hackground  the  imposing 
Leonessa,  in  the  nearer  chain  Mte.  Gennaro,  at  its  base  Monticelli,  farther  to 
the  right  Tivoli.  Beyond  this  chain  the  summits  of  Monte  Velino  above 
the  Lago  Fucino  are  visible.  To  the  S.  of  Tivoli  appears  Palestrina. 
After  a  depression,  above  which  some  of  the  Yolscian  Mts.  rise,  follow 
the  Alban  Mts. :  on  the  buttress  farthest  E.  is  Golonna,  beyond  it  Frascati, 
higher  up  Bocca  di  Papa,  Mte.  Gavo  with  its  monastery,  below  it  Marino, 
finally  to  the  right  Castel  Gandolfo.  In  the  broad  Campagna  are  the 
long  lines  of  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Acqua  Felice  towards 
the  8.E.,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Appia  and  that  of  Ceedlia  Metella. 

The  Porta  San  Paolo  lies  about  5  min.  beyond  the  Via  Galvani. 
Just  before  the  gate  is  reached,  a  short  side-stieet  on  the  left  leads 
to  the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

The  Protestant  Cemeteiy  (PI.  in,  18)  is  open  from  7  a.m.  till 
dusk  (ring ;  custodian,  who  has  the  key  of  the  older  cemetery  also, 
20-30  c).  The  older  burying  -  ground ,  adjoining  the  Pyramid  of 
Cestius,  is  now  disused.  In  1825  the  present  burial-ground  was 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  retired  spot,  rising  gently  towards 
the  city-wall,  affording  pleasing  views,  and  shaded  by  lofty  cypresses, 
where  numerous  English ,  American,  German,  Russian,  and  other 
visitors  to  Rome  are  interred.   The  new  Cha/pel^  in  the  Romanesque 

style  by  A.  Holzinger,  was  erected  at  the  W.  end  in  1896-98. 

Of  the  Old  Csmbtebt  Shelley  wrote  that  4t  might  make  one  in  love 
with  death,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place'.  Close 
to  the  entrance  and  seen  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  moat  surrounding 
the  cemetery,  is  the  tomb  of  John  Keats  (d.  1821),  bearing  Uie  melancholy 
inscription:  ^Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water\  Beside  the 
grave  of  Keats  is  that  of  his  friend  Joseph  Severn  (d.  1879).  Behind  rests 
John  BeU(d.  1820),  writer  on  surgery  and  anatomy.  J.  A.  Carstent  (d.  1T98), 
the  painter,  is  also  buried  here. 

Amongst  many  illustrious  names  in  the  17£W  Gbmbtsbt  the  eye  will 
fall  with  interest  upon  that  of  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822),  *cor  cordium\ 
whose  ashes  were  buried  here  (near  the  upper,  or  eastern,  wall)  \  tiie  pre- 
sent new  tomb,  by  Onslow  Ford,  was  erected  in  1891.  Shelley ""s  remains 
were  burned  in  the  bay  of  Spezia,  where  they  were  washed  ashore  ^  his 
heart,  the  only  part  not  consumed  by  the  flames,  is  now  at  Boscombe  in 
England.  Adjoining  Shelley  is  the  grave  of  Trelaumy  (d.  1881).  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  walk  lies  /.  A,  Symonds  (d.  1893),  and  below,  in  the  next 
walk,  Constance  Fewmore  WooUon  (d.  1894).  The  graves  of  B.  M.  Ballaniyne 
(d.  1894),  the  author,  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  Homii  (d.  1879  and  1888),  and  of 
John  Oibson  (d.  1866),  the  sculptor,  and  several  other  artists  may  also  be  re- 
cognized. >^t«^tM<  Ooe(he  (d.  IBSO),  son  of  the  poet,  is  also  interred  here. 

Th^^vrami^  of  Caatina  p>1.  Ill,  18) ,  originally  on  the  Via 
Ostiensis ,  but  enclosed  by  Aurelian  within  the  city-wall ,  is  the 
tomb  of  Caitu  Cestius  Epulo,  who  died  before  B.C.  12.  The  Egyptian 
pyramidal  form  was  not  unfrequently  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their 
tombs.  That  of  Cestius  is  formed  of  concrete  and  covered  with 
marble  slabs;  height  116  ft.,  length  of  each  side  at  the  base  98  ft. 

Baxdxkxb.    Central  Italy.    14th  Edition.  10 
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According  to  the  principal  Inbokiptioh  on  the  E.  and  W.  sidea  CG. 
Oestius  L.  f.  Pob.  Epolo.  pr.  tr.  pi.  VII.  vir  epulonnm^),  the  deceased, 
■on  of  Lnciiu,  a  member  of  the  TriboB  Poblilia,  was  praetor,  tribune  of 
the  people,  and  member  of  the  college  of  Septemylri  Bpnlonea,  or  priests 
vrho  anperintended  the  aolemn  sacrificial  banqaeta.  The  inscrintion  on 
the  E.  side  below  records  that  the  monument  was  erected  in  330  days 
under  the  supervision  of  L.  Pontius  Mela  and  the  freedman  Pothus.  —  In 
the  middle  ages  the  pyramid  passed  for  the  tomb  of  Remus.  Alexander  VII. 
caused  the  deeply  imbedded  monument  to  be  extricated  in  1660,  and  ordered 
the  formation  of  the  present  entrance  to  the  yaolt  (19  ft.  long,  13  ft.  wide, 
and  16  ft.  high),  which  was  originally  accessible  by  ladders  only. 

The>Porta  San  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  18),  immediately  to  tbe  E.  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Gestius,  is  the  ancient  Porta  Oatiensis,  —  Hence  to  8an 
Pa^Fuorij  see  p.  397;  electric  tramway,  No.  4  in  the  Appendix. 

The  YiA  Di  PoKTA  San  Paolo,  diverging  to  the  N.E.  from  the 
Yia  della  Marmorata  just  inside  the  gate,  reaches  in  5  min.  (left) 
a  fragment  of  the  old  Servian  WaU  (Pl.  Ill,  20;  p.  ixx),  about 
30  ft.  high  and  100  ft.  long,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  laid 
alternately  as  headers  and  stretchers  (comp.  p.  271).  The  arch  in  it 
is  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  remains  show  that  the  wall  was 
quite  out  of  use  and  built  over  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic, 

little  farther  on  the  Via  di  San  Saba  (right)  and  the  Via  di 
|S^ta  Prisca  (left)  diverge  to  the  churches  of  these  names. 

Jaba  (PI.  Ill,  21),  dedicated  to  the  Cappadocian  abbot 
Sabas  (d.  ca.  43^1  A.D.),  is  a  church  of  great  antiquity,  but  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1465.  It  belongs  to  the  Collegium  6er- 
manicum.  To  the  left  in  the  portico  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus  with 
a  representation  of  a  wedding  and  Juno  Pronuba.  The  interior  con- 
tains 17  columns,  some  of  granite,  others  of  marble,  with  mutilated 
capitals ;  the  walls  of  the  central  apse  and  of  the  left  aisle  show 
traces  of  paintings.  In  the  left  aisle  are  five  ancient  sarcophagi, 
and  other  Roman  remains  may  be  seen  In  the  conyentgarden.  The 
loggia  above  the  entrance  commands  a  fine  view. 

In  the  course  of  the  extensive  restorations  (now  temporarily  suspended) 
numerous  antique  fragments  and  sarcophagi  were  brought  to  light,  as  well 
as  thevemainH  of  an  earlier  church  (about  13  ft.  beneath  the  preient  floor), 
wit^Craces  of  paintings  of  the  7th  and  12th  centuries. 

^^l^ntSkJ&ruca  (f  1.  Ill,  20 ;  usually  closed),  another  very  ancient 
church,  but  modernised  in  the  18th  cent..  Is  traditionally  stated  to 
cover  the  site  of  the  house  of  Aqulla  and  Priscllla.  Adjacent  is 
the  'Castello  di  Gostantino'  (p.  138),  an  osteria  commanding  a 
beautifol  *View  of  the  Palatine  and  other  deserted  S.  quarters  of 
the  ancient  city.  —  About.  5  min.  farther  on  the  Via  Santa  Prisca 
unites  with  the  Via^' Santa  Sabina  (p.  286). 

g.'^e  Via  Appia  within  the  City. 

From  the  Arch  ol  Coiigtg»tM>M^:n,  22;  p.  270)  by  the  Via  di 
San  Gregorio  to  the  church  oiSan  Cfregorio  Magno,  see  pp.294, 295. 
Just  beyond  the  church  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  (p.  283)  diverges  to 
the  right. 
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Near  the  point  where  the  Yia  San  Gregorio  unites  with  the  Yia 
Di  PoBTA  San  Sebastiano  (PI.  Ill,  22,  23,  27)  was  anciently 
sitnated  the  Porta  Capena,  whence  the  Yia  Appia  issued.  We  foUow 
the  Yia  di  Porta  San  Sebastiano  to  the  left. 

After  5  min.,  at  the  end  of  the  ayenne  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
street  on  the  right,  a  road  ascends  on  the  right  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Balhina  (PI.  Ill,  '2S)^  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine,  and  consecrated 
by  Gregory  the  Great.  The  roof  is  still  open,  but  the  church  is  modernised 
and  destitute  of  ornament.  It  contains  a  relief  (Cruciflxion)  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  and  the  handsome  tomb  of  Card.  Stefano  Surdi,  by  Johannes 
Coamas,  (Visitors  ring  at  the  gate  on  the  right  of  the  church.)  The  ad- 
jacent building  is  a  Reformatory  for  young  criminals. 

After  following  the  Yia  di  Porta  San  Sebastiano  for  a  short  distance 
we  obtain  a  ^iew  to  the  left  of  the  Yilla  Gelimontana  (p.  298).  After 
10  min.  the  road  crosses  the  turbid  streamlet  Marrana,  On  the  left 
is  a  nursery-garden  (Semensaio  Oomunale).  On  the  right,  at  No.  29, 
just  be^^  reaching  the  church  of  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  is  the 
enix^^m^U ^'  ^^^m  the  Arch  of  Constantino)  to  the  ruins  of  the  — 

i^ThermsB  of  Caracalla,  or  Thermae  Antoninianae  (Tl.  Ill,  23; 

'  '*U,  loij.   These  baths  were  begun  in  A.  D.  212  by  Cofra- 
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edUa,  extended  by  Heliogahalw^  and  completed  by  Alexander  Severw, 
They  contained  1600  marble  baths,  but  could  accommodate  a  much 
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larger  number  of  bathers  at  once.  Their  magnificence  was  unparal- 
leled. Numerous  statues ,  including  the  Farnese  Bull,  Hercules, 
and  Flora  at  Naples,  mosaics,  etc,  have  been  found  here,  while  the 
massive  walls,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the  roof,  still  bear 
testimony  to  the  technical  perfection  of  the  structure.  The  bathing 
establishment  proper,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  porticoes,  a  race- 
course, etc.,  forming  a  square,  was  240  yds.  in  length  and  124  yds. 
in  breadth ,  while  the  entire  enclosure  was  360  yds.  long  and  as 
many  broad.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors  the  act  of  taking  a  bath 
had  become  a  highly  luxurious  and  elaborate  process,  the  chief  steps 
in  which  were  as  follows :  first ,  a  hot-air  bath  of  moderate  tem- 
perature in  the  so-called  Tepidariurrij  with  anointing  and  gentle 
massage;  second,  a  hot- water  bath  in  the  CcUdarium;  next,  a  cold 
plunge  in  the  Frigidarium  or  Piseina;  and  finally,  the  ^rubbing 
dovni'  oz  'shampooing',  with  a  second  anointing.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Tooma  have  been  identified,  but  the  names  given  to  the  others 
are  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  latter  were  used  for  gymnastic  exercises, 
conversation,  and  repose,  and  included  also  libraries  and  gardens. 

We  first  enter  the  Frigidarium,  a  large  unroofed  room,  with  a  swim- 
ming-basin, then  pass  through  a  small  room  to  the  right  to  the  Palaestra, 
a  square  hall  once  surrounded  by  columns,  and  containing  scanty  remains 
of  mosaic  pavement.  In  the  middle  of  the  long  wall,  where  the  well  is 
now,  projected  a  semicircular  Exedra  (where  part  of  the  Mosaic  of  the 
Gladiators,  now  in  the  Lateran,  was  found }  comp.  pp.  ^)6,  810).  We  then 
enter  the  central  hall,  erroneously  called  the  Tepidarium,  a  large  room 
formerly  covered  with  a  slightly  vaulted  roof;  in  the  comers  are  four 
basins  for  tepid  baths.  —  To  the  right,  beyond  a  small  ante-chamber 
(cella  media)  in  ruins,  is  the  Caldariwn,  a  circular  chamber  with  very 
thick  walls,  the  vaulting  of  which  has  fallen  in.  The  heating  arrange- 
ments and  hot-air  pipes  have  been  discovered  here.  By  ascending  a  small 
flight  of  steps  within  the  first  pier  on  the  right  we  obtain  a  good  survey 
of  the  ground-plan.  —  The  smaller  rooms  are  arranged  symmetrically  on 
both  sides  of  the  three  principal  chambers.  In  the  second  (8.)  Palatgtra 
(corresponding  to  the  one  mentioned  above),  where  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mosaic  was  discovered,  are  exhibited  architectural  and  sculp- 
tural figments,  and  the  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement  with  sea-monsters 
(from  the  upper  floor).  —  On  the  8.  side  of  the  outer  boundary  wall  a 
domed  octagonal  room  has  been  preserved,  beside  a  large  swimn^ng-bath. 
Opposite  the  Caldarium,  outside  the  W.  wall,  are  distinct  traces  of  a  Sta- 
dium for  foot-races.  Other  remains  of  the  Thermae  are  scattered  throughout 
the  neighbouring  vineyards.  —  The  exit  is  on  the  right  of  the  Frigidarium, 
to  which  we  now  return. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Via  di  Porta  g^Sebastiano,  we  next 
reach,  on  the  right,  the  ancient  church  ofjjajoJbl  Wereo  ed  Achilleo 
(PI.  Ill,  23,  26 ;  custodian  at  No.  8a),  feBuiit  fcyileo  lllVlBSut 
oOO,  and  again  by  Card.  Baronius  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
The  iNTEBioB  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  an  early  basilica.    The 
^  handsome  floor  is  of  Opus  Alexandrinum.    At  the  end  of  the  nave  is  an 
*'  amB?J"3n~!heieTr,  "hroughl  from  l^an  SiTVestro  in  Capite;  on  each  side  of  the 
altar  is  a  marble  candelabrum  (beginning  of  the  16th  cent.).    Above  the  arch 
of  the  tribune  are  fragments  of  a  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Leo  III. :   Trans- 
figuration, with  Hoses  and  Elias,  in  front  the  kneeling  Apostles,  on  the 
;ht  the  Annunciation,  on  the  left  the  Madonna  enthroned  (comp.  p.  Ixii). 

The  opposite  church  oiSan  Sieto,  restored  by  Benedict  XIII.,  Is 
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uninteresting.  The  monastery  was  assigned  to  St.  Dominic  by  Ho- 
norins  III.  — The  Via  della  Feiratellat|)^a  diverges  to  the  left  to  the 
Lateran  (p.  302).  ^^ 

On  the  right,  a  little  farther  ^^Jp  ««»«  f!ii^j||^^  (pi  iji,  27 ;  open 
on  Son,  and  festival  mornings),  a  small  but  cnrioas  church,  mention- 
e^J^K^regory  the  Great,  and  Anally  restored  by  Clement  YIII. 

JfS^SStUfii^  ^^  ^^^  centre  of  the- anterior  portion  of  the  church  are  ivro 
altars,  of  Ihl^iose  of  the  16th  cent.  \  at  the  farther  end.  to  the  left,  the  old 
palpit  with  sculptures :  Christ  as  the  Lamb,  the  symools  of  the  Apostlea, 
and  sphinxes;  opposite,  a  modem  ca^elabrum  vnth  ancient  basis.  The  inlaid 
screen  of  the  iV*0<5yferittn»,  andiife  decorations  of  the  Hiffh  Altar  are  Gos- 
nxato  work  (p.  Ixii);  so  also  iyfie  ancient  episcopal  throne  in  the  tribune. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  an  antique 
column. 

The  ancient  VUt  Latina^  which  diverges  here  to  the  left,  quitted  the 
limits  of  the  Aurelian  city  by  the  Porta  LeUina  (PI.  Ill,  30;  closed  in  1803; 
p.  391),  5  min.  from  San  GesaiAtf^^  H'ear  the  gate,  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
old  monastery,  is  the  church  of  Ban  i&iovanni  a  Porta  LatinaTPl.  Ill,  30), 
which  was  founded  in  the  8th  cent.,'  r^Rdllt  \i^  tluLlesllUH  IIi:"ln  1190,  and 
modernised  by  restorations  in  1566,  in  1633,  and  chiefly  by  Card.  Baaponi 
in  1686.  It  contains  little  of  interest,  beyond  four  antique  columns  in 
the  portico  and  ten  in  the  interior.  To  the  right,  nearer  the  gate,  is  an 
octagonal  chapel  of  1509  (perhaps  designed  by  Bramante),  named  Ban  Gio* 
vanni  in  Oloo  from  the  legend  that  St.  John  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  oil  at  this  spot,  but  having  come  out  unhurt  was  then  set  at 
liberty  (festival  on  May  6th). 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  di  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  by  the 
cypress,  in  the  Yigna  No.  12,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Seipios  (PI.  Ill, 
27 ;  open  10-6,  uninteresting,  candles  required,  25  c),  discovered  in 
1780.  The  tomb  was  originally  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with 
a  lofty  threshold ;  the  interior  was  supported  by  walls  hewn  in  the 
solid  tafa-rock.  It  was  probably  injured,  or  at  least  altered,  during 
the  imperial  age,  when  freedmen  were  interred  here ;  and  various 
modern  alterations  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  realising  its 
original  arrangement.  The  ancient  sarcophagus  (p.  357)  and  in- 
scriptions are  now  represented  by  copies  merely  (adm.  10-5 ,  by 
candle-light,  25  c). 

This  sarcophagus  once  contained  the  remains  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatui^  Consul  in  B.C.  298,  the  earliest  member  of  the  family  buried 
here.  The  bones  of  the  hero  were  interred  at  Padua  by  Quirini,  a  Vene- 
tian. Here,  too,  were  interred  the  son  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  Consul  in  259, 
many  of  the  younger  Seipios,  the  poet  Ennius^  and  several  members  of 
other  families  and  freedmen. 

In  the  same  vigna,  to  the  £.,  is  the  Columbarium  of  Pomponius 
HylftSf  or  of  the  Treedmen  of  Ootavia,  wife  of  Nero,  in  which  a 
staircase  (25  c.)  descends  to  a  subterranean  chamber,  with  niches 
in  the  walls  for  the  funeral  urns.  Structures  of  this  kind  were 
common  in  imperial  times  and  were  generally  constructed  by  several 
families  in  common,  or  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  each  recess 
could  be  purchased,  given  away,  or  inherited.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  niches  to  pigeon-holes  (columbaria). 
The  names  of  the  deceased,  painted  on  plaster  or  carded  on  marble 
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^ftl)let8  are  placed  above  or  'beneath  the  niohes  (loculi),  which  run  in 
nninterrnpted  rows  round  the  chamber,  eren  below  the  low  stone 
benches  (podia).  The  mode  of  acquisition  of  the  spot  was  fre- 
quently added.  Let  into  the  wall  under  each  niche  were  2,  or 
more  rarely,  1,  3,  or  4  oUaey  or  cinerary  urns.  The  nature  of  the 
decorations  depended  of  course  on  the  means  of  the  family.  The 
columbarium  of  Hylas  is  distinguished  by  its  decorations  in  stucco 
and  colours.  Directly  opposite  the  staircase  is  a  niche  decorated 
with  stucco,  beneath  which  is  a  cinerary  urn  with  shells  and  mosaic; 
to  the  right  is  an  apse  with  painted  Tine-tendrils  and  Yictories. 
In  the  adjacent  YignaCodini,  No.  13,  are  three  other  Columbaria 

(ring;  fee  72^.)- 

Two  of  these  structures  are  almost  square.  The  vaulting  of  the  larger 
building,  in  which  there  are  more  than  600  urns,  is  borne  by  a  massive 
central  pier.  The  smaller  building,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  was 
built  in  A.  D.  10  for  the  Skives  and  fretdmtn  of  MareeUa^  niece  of  Augustus. 
—  The  third  columbarium,  discovered  in  1863,  consists  of  three  vaulted 
passages  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  walls  of  which  contain  rectangular 
niches  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  formerly  adorned  with  rare  marbles 
and  stucco. 

i   A  few  min.  farther  on.  Just  inside  the  Porta  San  Sebastlano 

(174  M.  from  the  Arch  of  Gonstantine),  is  the  so-called  Arch  of 

Dmsns  (PI.  m,  30),  constructed  of  travertine  blocks,  partly  covered 

with  marble,  and  still  possessing  two  marble  columns  on  the  side 

towards  the  gate.     It  originally  had  a  lateral  opening  on  each  side. 

The  name  and  date  (B.  G.  8)  commonly  ascribed  to  this  monument 

are  erroneous ;  the  arch  is  more  probably  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

It  terminated  in  a  pediment,  until  Garacalla,  for  the  supply  of  his 

baths  (p.  291),  conducted  an  aqueduct  over  it,  the  brick  remains  of 

which  seriously  mar  the  effect. 

The  marble  blocks  of  the  Porta  San  Sebaatiano  (PI.  Ill ,  30), 
the  ancient  Porta  Appia,  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  antique  build- 
ings.   The  gate  is  surmounted  by  medieval  battlements. 

With  regard  to  the  Via  Appia  without  the  city,  see  p.  993 ;  the 
Catacombs  of  CalixtuSj  IV4  ^-  ^^^m  the  gate,  see  p.  404. 

h.  The  Caelins. 

This  once  densely-peopled  hill  (165  ft.)  is  now  deserted,  like  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine. 

Starting  [from  the  Arch  of  Gonstantine  (PI.  II,  22;  p.  270},  we 
follow  the  Via  di  San  Gbbgokio  (PI.  in,  22)  towards  the  S.,  leading 
between  the  Palatine  and  Gffilius.  On  the  right  we  observe  the 
handsome  palm  of  the  convent  of  San  Bonaventura  (p.  266),  and 
the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Glaudia  (p.  281).  Above  the  street,  on  the 
left,  is  the  Botanic  Garden^  and  farther  on,  at  No.  1,  the  entrance 
to  the  municipal  — 

Antiquarium  (PI.  II,  III,  22),  formerly  the  Magaszino  Archeo- 
logico^  containing  the  antiquities  most  recently  discovered  in  the 
city.   Adm.,  see  pp.  160, 151. 
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In  the  Gaxdsn  are  various  fragmentary  sculpturei  and  inscriptions 
and  the  remains  of  a  tombstone  with  carvings  of  four-horse  chariots,  found 
beside  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

Boom  I.  In  the  cabinets  on  the  right  are  broken  specimens  in  stucco, 
pottery,  and  smiths^  work^  inlaid  marble  decoraUon  and  painting  (pig- 
ments). On  the  exit-wall,  to  the  right,  is  a  collection  of  specimens  of 
the  most  precious  marbles.  To  the  left:  Brick-stamps;  pipes  from  foun- 
tcdna;  iron-mounted  door  from  a  tomb.  —  Rook  II.  The  cases  contain 
fragments  of  sculpture,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty.  End- wall  (right):.. 
Fragmentary  statue  of  a  youth  in  the  act  of  fighting.  On  the  back-wall  Q) 
opposite  is  an  excellent  replica  of  the  Vesta  Giusiiniani  (p.  873)  j  and  in" 
the  centre  is  a  good  copy  of  the  Pallas  of  Velletri  (original  in  the  Louvre).  ^ 
B.OOM  in.    Objects  from  the  cemetery  on  the  Bsquiline.    To  the  right, 

?>eperino  fragments  from  the  tomb  of  a  member  of  the  guild  of  flute-players 
^tibicines"),  who  performed  at  public  sacrifices  in  Rome.  To  the  left, 
lamps;  contents  of  single  graven.  In  the  centre  are  the  remains  of  a 
-vrater-conduit.  —  Boom  IV.  The  cabinets  contain  votive  reliefs  and  figures 
in  terracotta.  To  the  right  are  objects  foand  in  excavating  the  Quirinal 
tnnnel  (p.  176) :  Head  of  a  strategos'  or  general,  Statue  of  a  boy,  after  an 
archaic  original.  To  the  left  are  sepulchral  sculptures  and  inscripiions  of 
the  republican  era  in  peperino  (grey)  and  travertine  (yellow).  —  Room  V. 
On  the  end-wall  to  the  right,  beluw:  Head  of  an  Egyptian  princess  (the 
eyes  were  inserted),  Head  of  a  muse  or  poetess,  with  cap  and  garland; 
above:  to  the  left  of  the  small  head  under  glass.  Head  of  a  goddess  with 
a  cap,  Head  of  a  youth,  after  Polydetus,  Head  of  Perseus  wiUi  the  winged 
cap.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  on  the  middle  shelf,  are  heads  of 
Hephsestus  with  a  cap  and  of  a  youth,  both  retaining  traces  of  painting 
and  gilding;  to  the  right,  Head  of  aeirl,  expressing  strong  feeling*,  above, 
Head  of  Apollo  and  Head  of  Diomede.  To  the  left  of  the  exit.  Group  of 
a  satyr  and  nymph,  showing  traces  of  colouring.  Opposite,  Statuette  of  a 
girl.  In  the  centre,  to  the  left,  two  Muses  and  a  Diadumenos  (  fter  Poly- 
detus). Beautiful  ornaments  —  Room  VI.  Lead  and  bronse  pipes,  basins, 
sculptures,  and  other  objects  from  Roman  waterworks,  conduits,  and  baths. 
To  tne  left  is  a  long  inscription  in  honour  of  Caius  Duilius,  from  the  Forum 
of  Augustus  (p.  273). 

We  continne  to  skirt  the  Yia  San  Gregorio  and  finally  pass 
throjj^:irah  iron  gate  to  the  church  of  — 

,^an  Qreyorio  Magno.  fPl.  m.  22^.  originally  built  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  in  5y5  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house,  and 
dedicated  by  that  pope  to  St.  Andrew,  and  afterwards  by  Gregory  U. 
to  his  first  namesake.  In  1638  it  was  restored  under  Card.  Borghese, 
by  Oiov,  Bati,  Sorta^  who  designed  the  steps,  colonnade,  atrium, 
and  facade.  The  interior  was  modernized  in  1726-34.  —  It  was 
from  this  church  that  St.  Augustine,  a  member  of  the  adjoining 
Benedictine  monastery,  set  out  in  596  with  forty  monks  to  preach 
Christianity  in  England.  —  Cardinal  Yaughan  was  titular  of  this 
church,  as  was  Cardinal  Manning  before  him. 

Ehthanck  Court.  Under  the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  entrance:  left, 
monument  of  the  Ouidiccioni  of  1648,  but  with  sculptures  of  the  15th  cent.  \ 
right,  fine  monument  of  the  two  brotners  Bonsi,  by  Luigi  Capponi  (ca.  1498). 
Here  also  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Edward  Carne  (d.  1561),  English  am- 
bassador to  Rome  under  Henry  Vm  —  Interior,  with  sixteen  ancient 
colnmns.  At  the  end  of  the  Right  Aislk:  Chapel  of  St.  Gregory,  with 
smaU  marble  reliefs  by  Lutgi  Capponi^  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  altar- 
piece  is  by  5.  Badaloechi  (?) ;  the  predeUe  represent  the  Archangel  Michael 
with  the  apostles  and  other  saints,  probably  by  a  pupil  of  Pinturicehio. 
Here  to  the  right  is  a  small  Chaicbxb  preserved  from  the  house  of  St.  Greg- 
ory, containing  a  handsome  ancient  chair  of  marble,  a  recess  in  which  Greg- 
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ory  ifl  said  to  have  slept,  and  a  collection  of  small  relics  of  sainta.  Oppo- 
site, from  the  left  aisle,  the  Cap.  Salyiati  is  entered.  Orer  the  altar  on 
the  right,  an  ancient  and  highly  revered  Madonna,  which  is  said  to  bare 
addressed  St  Gregory;  left,  an  altar  from  the  studio  otAndrta  Bregno  (1469), 
disfigured  by  regilding. 

The  sacristan  (i/s  fr.)   now  shows  three  *Ghapels  detached    from    the 
church ,  and  connected  by  a  colonnade.    A  fragment  of  a  wall  of  tlte  im- 
perii epoch  (erroneously  said  to  be  earlier  than  that  of  Servias),    partly 
covered  with  remains  of  other  walls,  is  observed  here.    To    the  right. 
Chapel  of  8t.  Silvia,  mother  of  Gregory,  with  her  statue  by  CordietH;    in 
the  apse,  a  fresco  (Angelic  concert)  by  Qvido  Rtni^  greatly  damaged  (160S). 
—  In  the  centre,  Ohapel  of  St.  Andrew.     Over  the  altar:   Madonna    with 
SS.  Andrew  and  Gregory,  painted  on  the  wall  in  oils  by  Roncalli.    On  the 
right,    Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  Domeniehino;  on  the  left,  Si.  Andre^r,  on 
the  way  to  execution,  beholding  the  crofis,  Guido  Reni;  two  pictures  once 
extravaganUy  admired.    In  the  left  lower  comer  of  each  is  the  portrait  of 
the  artist.  —  To  the  left,  the  Ohapel  of  St.  Barbara,  with  a  sitting  statue 
of  St.  Gregory  in  marble,  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Michael  Attffelo,  com- 
pleted by  Cordieri.    In  the  centre  a  marble  table  with  antique  supports, 
at  which  St.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  entertained  twelve  poor  persons  daily. 
According  to  the  legend,  an  angel  one  day  appeared  and  formed  a  thirteenth. 

We  now  ascend  the  Via  di  Santi  Oiovanni  e  Paolo,  which  leads  to 
the  N.,  passing  under  several  brick  arches  and  skirting  (on  the  left) 
the  antrqne  brick  facade,  which  is  now  the  wall  of  the  lower  church 
,of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo.   In  a  few  minutes  we  reach  — 
1/     \/Minti  gjftvan^^  ft  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  22),  a  small  church  in  the  form 
01  ft  Qretilt  ci'dss,  founded  about  400  by  the  senator  Pammachias  on 
the  site  of  the  house  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  two  exalted  court-of- 
ficials, who,  according  to  the  legend,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  When  Rome  was  plundered  by  Robert 
Guiscard  in  1084,  this  building  was  severely  injured;  but  it  was 
restored  in  the  12th  cent.,  from  which  period  date  the  atrium  (at- 
tributed to  the  English  Pope  Hadrian  IV.),  the  mosaic-pavement  in 
the  interior,  and  the  architecture  of  the  outside  of  the  apse,  with 
its  elegant  columns.  In  1718  Cardinal  Paolncci  disfigured  the  in- 
terior by  altering  it  in  the  baroque  style.    The  conspicuous  dome 
over  the  chapel  of  St.  John  in  the  left  aisle  was  added  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  IX.,  when  the  whole  church  was  restored  by  Cardinal 
Howard,  the  titular. 

The  modernized  upper  church  is  comparatively  uninteresting, 
but  below  it  are  the  interesting  remains  of  several  earlier  structures, 
for,  as  at  San  Clemente  (p.  299),  several  strata  of  buildings  have  been 
found  here  one  above  another.  These  include  two  Private  Houses, 
one  with  pagan  frescoes,  the  other  with  Christian  frescoes  (unique 
in  Rome) ;  an  Early  Christian  Oratory ;  and  a  Mediaeval  ChapeL  All 
these  were  buried  in  the  course  of  the  destruction  of  1084  and  the 
suhsequent  restorations,  and  remained  concealed  for  seven  hundred 
years.  They  have  been  excavated  since  1887  under  the  direction  of 
the  Passionhst  Padre  Germano,  Festivals  on  June  26th  (see  p.  145) 
and  Feb.  14th. 

The  entrance  is  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (sacristan  with  light,  50  c). 
We  first  enter  a  VesHbule,  in  which  stand  several  amphoree,  one  bearing 
the  monogram  of  Christ.    To  the  left  we  enter  a  hall,  known  as  the  Tab- 
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timun,  pointed  in  imitation  of  marble.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  are  marine 
deitiiee,  flowere,  and  maskSf  and  also  three  Christian  •uhjects:  Moses  on 
Horeb,  Hoses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  and  a  praying  ?romaa. 
Theae  paintings  may  date  from  the  4th  or  5th  century.  An  adjoining  Rovm 
contains  older  frescoes  of  genii  (nearly  lifesize)  with  festoons  of  fruit  on 
a  white  background  (2nd-drd  cent.).  Farther  on  is  an  Oratory  aecribed  to 
the  building  ot  Pammachius,  adorned  with  frescoes,  including  one  of  the 
beheading  of  three  martyn  (the  earliest  known  representation  of  a  martyr- 
dom). At  a  lower  level  is  a  Bath  Room^  belonging  to  the  earliest  construc- 
tion on  this  site.  Finally,  behind  the  Tablinum,  next  the  Via  di  Santi  Giovanni 
e  Paolo,  is  a  Chapel  with  frescoes  of  the  9th  and  11th  cent.  (Christ  with 
the  Archangels  and  SS.  John  and  Paul;  interesting  representation  of  the 
Cruciflzion). 

Beside  the  churoh  is  a  tasteful  campanile.  —  The  adjoining 
monastery  belongs  to  the  Passlonists.  The  garden  (ladies  not  ad- 
mitted) commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Golossenm,  to  the  N.,  and  of 
the  Lateran,  to  the  S.E. 

We  continue  {to  ascend  the  street  flanked  by  walls,  and  reach 
the  Arch  of  the  Consuls  Voldbella  and  Silanua  QPl.  Ill,  25),  con- 
structed of  travertine  in  A.  D.  10,  to  carry  the  Aqua  Marcia  over  an 
ancient  street.  —  Near  this,  on  the  right,  No.  8,  is  the  portal  of  a 
hospital  which  helonged  to  the  former  small  church  of  Scon  Tommaso 
in  Formis  (PI.  Ill,  22),  situated  behind  it.  The  mosaic-medallion 
ahoTe  the  door,  representing  Christ  hetween  a  hlack  and  a  white 
slave  (indicated  as  Christians  hy  a  cross),  was  executed,  according 
to  the  inscription,  by  two  masters  of  the  Cosmas  family  (ca.  1218), 
and  is  an  allusion  to  the  order  of  Trinitarians  founded  in  1198  for 
the  purpose  of  ransoming  Christian  slaves. 

To  the  left,  the  Via  Claudia  descends  to  the  Colosseum  (p.  266). 

On  the  right  lies  the  oblong  Piazza  della  Nayicella  (PI.  Ill, 
25)  with  a  double  row  of  trees ^  and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Domnica.  In  this  vicinity,  to  the  S.  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Villa  Celimontana,  lay  in  antiquity  the  Castra  Pereg- 
rinay  or  barracks  of  the  centurions  (^frumentarif)  of  legions  on 
foreign  stations,  sent  to  Rome  on  service  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  an  officer  of  the  intelligence  department.  The  barracks  included 
several  small  temples  (of  Isis,  Jupiter  Redux,  etc.).  St.  Paul  on  his 
arrival  in  Roihe  was  consigned  to  the  Castra  Peregrina,  until  he  was 
permitted  to  remove  to  his  own  hired  house  (Acts,  xxviii,  16,  30). 
The  small  Marble  Boat  (*Navicella')  which  stands  in  the  piazza  re- 
calls the  thank-offerings  dedicated  in  the  temples  by  the  centurions 
after  dangerous  journeys,  a  small  marble  boat  being  an  appropriate 
gift  after  a  voyage.  An  antique  vessel  of  this  kind  formerly  stood  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  church,  and  having  been  injured,  was  replaced 
by  a  copy  hy  order  of  Leo  X.  Remains  of  similar  marble  boats  have 
been  found  in  fl>€f^illa  Celimontana. 

The  churcli  of  Santa  Maria  in  Domnica,  or  deUa  NaviceUa^  one  of 
the  oldest  deaneries  or  i(ome,  was  rebuili  by  Paschalis  I.  in  817,  to 
which  era  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  tribune  belong ;  the  portico, 
erected  hy  Leo  X.,  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Raphael. 
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Interior.  —  The  ISfAVX  rests  on  eighteen  fine  columns  of  granite  ;  the 
arch  of  the  Tbibuhb  on  two  columns  of  porphyry.  On  the  wall  above  the 
nave  is  a  fresco  by  Giullo  Bomano  (retouched).  The  Mosmes  (817-824)  were 
freely  restored  under  Clement  XI. :  above  the  arch ,  Christ  between  two 
angels  and  the  apostles,  below,  two  saints;  in  the  vaulting,  the  Madonna 
and  Child  imparting  blessings,  Paschalis  I.  kissing  her  foot,  on  each  side 
angels;  beneath  all  the  figures  spring  forth  flowers.  —  The  church  is  open 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent  only;  on  other  days  visitors  ring  at  the  door 
adjoining  the  church  on  the  right. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Celimontanft 
(PI.  m,  25 ;  adm.,  see  p.  149 ;  fee  25-30  c),  or  Villa  MatUi,  founded 
in  1582,  now  the  property  of  M.  von  Hoffmann.  Among  the  few 
antiquities  in  the  garden  may  be  mentioned  an  obelisk,  which  in 
antiquity  stood  probahly  in  the  temple  of  Isis  Oapitolina  and  in  the 
middle  ages  near  the  Ajacoeli  until  1582,  when  it  was  presented  by 
the  Roman  Senate  to  Oiriaco  Mattel.  The  beautiful  grounds  com- 
mand a  striking  yiew  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  the  Alhan  Mts. 

Opposite  Santa  Maria  in  Domnica ,  but  not  accessible  from  the 

Piazza  della  Navicella,  rises  Santo  Stefano  Rotondo.   We  follow  the 

YiA.  Di  Santo  Stbfano  to  the  left,  pass  through  the  first  green  door 

on  th6  right,  and  ring  the  bell  placed  on  the  fourth  column. 

\/panto  Stefmo  BotondofPl.  Ill,  25)  is  very  interesting  on  account 

oTlts  construction,  and,  though  greatly  diminished  in  extent,  is  the 

largest  circular  church  in  existence.  It  stands  on  the  foundations  of 

the  central  structure  of  a  large  market  (Macellum  Magnum)  of  the  late 

imperial  epoch,  hut  was  consecrated  as  a  church  in  468  by  Pope 

Simplicius,  and  in  the  following  centuries  gorgeously  decorated  with 

marble  and  mosaics.   It  then  fell  to  utter  decay,  but  was  restored  by 

Nicholas  V.  In  the  original  edifice,  the  diameter  of  which  was  70  yds., 

the  present  external  wall  formed  the  central  ring  of  columns,   while 

another  lower  waU,  decorated  with  pilasters,  11  yds.  distant,  and 

still  traceable  round  the  church,  formed  the  circumference.    The 

edifice  thus  consisted  of  three  concentric  rings ,  intersected  by  four 

transepts.   Nicholas  Y.  left  the  external  wall  as  it  was,  and  filled  up 

the  spaced  between  the  columns  of  the  central  ring  with  masonry, 

with  the  exception  of  the  projecting  chapels.    The  roof  is  rudely 

constructed  of  wood.    The  old  entrance  was  on  the  £.  side. ;  the 

present  vestibule  was  built  by  Nicholas  V. 

Intsbioh.  To  the  left  is  the  ancient  episcopal  throne,  an  antique  chair, 
from  which  Gregory  the  Great  delivered  olie  of  his  homilies,  then  an  altar- 
niche  with  mosaic  (612-619);  farther  up  (1.).  a  fine  monument  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century.  Host  of  the  fifty-six  columns  are  of  granite, 
a  few  of  marble.  Fearful  scenes  of  martyrdom  are  painted  on  tilie  walls, 
by  Tempesta  and  Pomarando  (freely  retouched).  In  the  centre  is  a  wooden 
tabernacle.  The  roof  is  borne  by  two  lofty  columns  of  granite  and 
two  pillars. 

Beyond  the  church  the  Via  di  Santo  Stefano  (PI.  Ill,  25,  28) 

leads,  past  a  large  Military  Hospital  (to  the  left)  and  the  arches 

(Arcu8  Neroniani  Aquae  Claudiae)  of  the  continuation  of  the  Aqua 

Claudia  built  by  Nero  for  his  Golden  House,  to  (5  min.)  the  vicinity 

of  the  Lateran  (p.  302). 
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i  San  Clemente.    The  Lateran. 

Tramways  from  the  Picuta  Venetia  to  Picuta  Ban  QiovannL  and  from 
IHaxza  San  Bilvettro  to  Picuta  di  Porta  Ban  Oiovonniy  see  Nos.  3  and  11  of 
the  Appx.  —  OKNIBU0  from  the  Piasea  Santo  PantaUo  via  Piazza  Venezia  to 
J*iat*a  San  Oiovanni^  see  No.  18  of  the  Appendix. 

From  the  Colosseum  (p.  266 ;  PI.  II,  22)  several  streets  run  to- 
wards the  S.E. :  to  the  left  the  Via  Lablcana  towards  the  so-called 
ThermaB  of  Titus  (p.  270),  to  the  right  the  Via  de'  Santi  Quattro  to 
Santi  Quattro  Goronati  (p.  301),  joining  the  following  street  near 
the  Lateran;  and  lastly,  between  these,  the  Via  di  San-Gioyanni 
IN  Latebano,  running  direct  to  (^2  ^0  ^^^  Lateran.  The  last  street 
leads  in  5  min.  to  a  small  piazza,  where  on  the  left  rises  the  church 
of — 

*8aii  Clemente  (PI.  n,  26;  one  of  the  side-entrances  from  the 
street  generally  open ;  if  not,  visitors  ring  at  the  principal  door  under 
the  portico ;  closed  during  mid-day),  one  of  the  best-preserved  basi- 
licas of  Rome.  Excavations  begun  in  1868  and  continued  from  1861 
by  Prior  Mullooly  (d.  1880)  have  laid  bare  the  early-Christian  lower 
church  and  two  different  strata  of  Roman  masonry  below.  The 
Christian  basilica  (now  the  lower  church)  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome 
as  early  as  392,  and  in  417  was  the  scene  of  a  council  of  the  church. 
It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1084  on  the  entry  of  Robert  Guis- 
card  into  Rome,  and  in  1108  Paschalis  11.  erected  on  its  ruins  the 
present  upper  church,  with  which  he  incorporated  several  ornaments 
of  the  lower,  such  as  the  choir  and  the  ambones.  The  upper  church 
was  also  frequently  restored,  Anally  with  considerable  taste  by  Cle- 
ment XI.,  who,  however,  added  the  unsuitable  ceiling  of  the  nave. 

—  St.  Clement  (91-100),  according  to  Roman  tradition,  was  the 
third  successor  of  St.  Poter,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Black 
Sea.  This  church,  which  stands  on  the  traditional  site  of  his  house, 
gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal,  and  belongs  to  Irish  Dominicans. 

From  the  principal  gate  in  the  Via  di  San  Clemente ,  we  first 
enter  the  Atrium^  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  and  paved  with  frag- 
ments of  marble  (giaUo  and  verde  antico),  and  beyond  it  the  *Uppb& 
Chuboh,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  but,  like  most  early-Christ- 
ian basilicas,  without  a  transept.    Comp.  p.  Ix. 

Interior.  —  The  Navk  with  its  flat  ceiling  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  sixteen  antique  columns,  and  contains  the  ^Screen  of  the  choir  and 
the  Ambones  from  the  lower  church,  with  the  monogram  of  Pope  John  VIII. 
(key  kept  by  the  sacristan).  The  Canopy  with  four  columns  of  pa- 
vonazzetto  dates  from  the  time  of  Paschalis  II.  (p.  Ix).  —  In  the  Tbibunb 
is  an  ancient  episcopal  throne,  restored  in  1106.  Mosaics  (p.  Iziii)  of  the 
tribune  of  the  12th  century.  On  the  rood-arch  in  the  centre:  Bust  of  Christ 
with  the  Symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  (1.)  88.  Paul  and  Lawrence, 
below  them  Isaiah,  lower  down  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  (r.)  88.  Peter 
and  Clement,  below  them  Jeremiah,  lower  down  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  vaulting:  Christ  on  the  Gross,  with  John  and  Mary  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  wreaths,  below  which  are  the  thirteen  lambs.  On  the  wall 
of  the  apse,  Christ  and  the  apostles,  restored  by  means  of  painting  only. 

—  On  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  tribune  are  the  monuments  of  Card. 
Roverella  (d.  1478),  by  Giovanni  Dahnata  and  Andrea  Bregno^  and  of  Archbp. 
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Bnuati,  by  Luit^  Cemponi  (1485).  —  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  Canopy  is 
elaborately  adorned  with  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  liyes  of  88.  Cyril 
and  Kethodins,  executed  by  B.  JfobUi  in  1886  at  the  expense  of  Abp.  Stross- 
mayr.  In  the  adjoining  chapel  in  the  apse,  at  the  end  of  the  Right  Aiaui, 
is  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Sinume  di  Oiovemoi  Qhini.  —  To 
the  left  of  the  principal  entrance,  the  Cappblla  dslla  Pabsionb  with 
frescoes  (retouched),  probably  painted  by  Mcuacdo  at  a  late  period  of  his 
life  at  the  instance  of  Card.  Branda  Castiglione  (d.  1448).  On  the  arch 
over  the  entrance,  the  Annunciation.  To  the  left,  outside  the  entrance, 
St.  Christopher.  On  the  wall  behind  the  altar,  a  Crucifixion.  On  the  left 
wall,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Catharine :  above,  she  refuses  to  worship  a 
heathen  idol^  teaches  the  king^s  daughters  in  prison;  below,  she  disputes 
before  Maximian  with  the  doctors  (best  of  the  series);  an  angel  destroys 
the  wheels  on  which  she  was  to  be  broken;  her  execution.  The  paintings 
on  the  window-wall,  greatly  damaged,  illustrate  the  story  of  St.  Ambrose. 

Ab  aboTe  mentioned,  and  as  the  accompanying  plan  and  sections 
show,  there  exist  below  the  present  chnrcli  several  older  strata  of 
masonry.   Lowest  of  all,  and  forming  a  right  angle,  are  two  massive 
walls,  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa  quarried  on  the  Gaelius  itself 
and  probably  dating  from  the  republican  epoch  (No.  I.  in  the  ground- 
plan  and  in  the  section).  Above  these  are  remains  of  work-manship 
of  the  imperial  era,  executed  ^n  the  2nd  cent,  after  Christ  (No.  II. 
in  the  ground-plan  and  in  the  section;  see  also  p.  301).  Upon  these 
artificial  foundations  in  the  4th  cent,  was  erected  the  Christian  basi- 
lica which  now  forms  the  *Lowbb  Chuboh,    the  altar  of  which 
stood  at  the  point  marked  a  in  the  section.      This  was  a  much 
grander  edifice  than  the  church  afterwards  superimposed,  its  nave 
having  been  as  broad  as  that  of  the  upper  church  and  one  of  its 
aisles  put  together,  and  the  lower  apse  was  accordingly  considerably 
wider  than  the  upper.   During  the  construction  of  the  upper  church 
the  lower  was  entirely  covered  up ,  and  until  the  present  day  the 
two  churches  were  never  in  use  at  the  same  time.  —  The  lower 
church  (adm.  V2  ^r.)  is  shown  daily  10-12  and  2-4,  except  Sun.  and 
holidays,  by  the  sacristan,  who  provides  a  light.  In  order,  however, 
to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  original  structure,  which  has  been 
considerably  marred  by  alterations,  the  visitor  should  visit  it  on  23rd 
Nov.,  1st  Feb.,  or  on  the  second  Monday  in  Lent,  on  which  days  the 
lower  church  is  illuminated   after  3  p.  m. ;   even  on  these  days, 
however,  the  visitor  should  carry  his  own  candle  for  the  inspection 
of  details.    The  entrance  is  from  the  sacristy  of  the  upper  church 
(in  the  right  aisle) ,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  copies  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  lower  church,  and  plans  comparing  the  upper  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  edifice. 

A  broad  marble  staircase,  with  inscriptions  on  the  walls  from  the  time 
of  Pope  Damaseus,  descends  to  the  vestibule  in  which  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  the  lower  church  terminate.  The  walls  between  the  columns  of 
the  right  aisle  were  built  on  the  occasion  of  the  construction  of  the  upper 
church.  The  buttresses  constructed  during  the  recent  excavations  for  the 
support  of  the  upper  church  are  recognisable  by  their  whitewash. 

The  *FaB8coKs  date  firom  different  periods,  extending  over  seven  cent- 
ories.    Some  of  them  are  in  excellent  preservation.    We  begin  wifli  the  — 

Vkstibulb.  Immediately  by  the  staircase  is  a  female  head  with  a  halo 
(5th  cent.).  ~  Farther  to  the  left,  under  the  first  arch,  Christ  blessing  in  the 
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Greek  mode,  with  flnt,  middle,  and  little  finger  extended,  between  the 
archangelB  Michael  and  Gabriel  and  SS.  Andrew  (1.)  and  Clement  (r.).  Before 
him  kneel  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  (9th  or  10th  cent.).  The  figures  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  following  scenes,  have  their  names  attached.  —  Opposite 
(on  the  right),  a  Mother  finds  at  the  altar  of  St.  Clement  her  child  who  had 
been  swallowed  np  by  the  sea  and  thrown  on  shore  a  year  later.  Under  it 
the  family  of  the  donor  grouped  iiound  the  medallion-portrait  of  St.  Clement. 
To  the  right  is  the  dedication:  Ego  Beno  dc  Rapiza  pro  amove  dei  et  beati 
Clementit  pingere  feci  (9th  cent.).  —  On  the  right,  farther  on,  the  Trans- 
ference of  the  remains  of  St.  Cyril  from  the  Vatican  to  San  Clemente  in  the 
reign  of  Pope  Nicholas,  with  the  dedication:  Ego  Maria  Mwellaria  pro 
timore  Dei  et  remedio  aninu  nue  haec  pingere  feci,  —  At  the  end  of  the 
vestibule  on  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Lm  AiBLB.  Over  the  door  of  the  latter  are  three  badly -preserved 
freseoes,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  represents  the  resuscitation  of  a  child. 
Two  only  of  the  frescoes  at  the  end  of  this  aisle  are  distinguishable :  on  the 
posterior  wall  in  the  left  corner ,  St.  Cyril  before  the  Emp.  Michael  \  on 
the  lateral  wall,  a  Youth  baptised  by  St.  Methodius  (10th  cent.). 

The  Nave  is  now  entered  through  the  arch  in  the  right  wall.    Here, 
immediately  to  the  left,  is  a  fresco  in  three  sections,  one  above  the  other. 
Half  of  Uie  uppermost,  the  Enthronement  of  St  Clement,  is  destroyed. 
That  in  the  centre  represents  St.  Clement  celebrating  mass;   on  the  right 
Theodora  converted  to  Christianity  and  her  husband  Sisinius  struck  with 
blindness;  the  smaller  figures  on  the  left  are  those  of  the  donor  Beno  and 
his  wife.    Below  it  is  also  the  dedicatory  inscription:  Ego  Beno  de  Rapixa 
cum  Maria  uxore  mea,  etc.    The  lowest  represents  Sisinius  causing  a  column 
to  be  bound  instead  of  St  Clement  (9th  cent.).    The  lateral  surfaces  of  this 
pier,  the  view  of  which  is  obscured  by  the  proximity  of  the  walls  (best 
seen  from  the  left  aisle),  are  also  adorned  with  frescoes,  representing 
St.  Blasius,  and  Daniel  in  the  lions"  den.  —  Farther  on  towards  the  vesti- 
bule, on  the  same  wall,  is  another  and  larger  fresco  in  three  sections.    The 
highest,  now  half  obliterated,  represents  Christ  between  Michael  and  St. 
Clement  (1.),   and  Gabriel  and  St.  Kicholas  (r.).    In  the  centre  are  three 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Alexius,  placed  side  by  side  as  is  the  case  with 
scenes  on  Roman  sarcophagi :  a.  Alexius  returns  unrecognised  to  Rome  as 
a  hermit;  b.  Pope  Bontface  I.  blesses  the  dying  man;  e.  The  betrothed  of 
St.  Alexius  recognises  his  corpse.    The  lowest  of  the  three  frescoes  is  of 
a  decorative  character  with  flowers  and  birds.  —  At  the   end  of  this  wall 
are  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.    Htxt  to  them,  on  the  wall  of 
the  vestibule,  on  the  right,  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  left,  the  Death  of  the, 
Vii^n.   Over  the  latter,  Christ  borne  by  four  angels  ;  at  the  comers  St.  Vitus 
(r.)  and  Leo  IV.  (1.)  with  the  inscription  S.  Dom.  Leo  IV.  P.  P.  Bo.,  and  the 
square  nimbus  with  which  living  persons  were  usually  represented  (9th  cent). 
The  frescoes  of  the   external  wall   of  the  Right  Aisi.b  are  almost 
obliterated.    A  niche  here  contains  a  group  of  Mary  with  Jesus.    On  the 
arch  above,  Christ  (beardless),  with  figures  of  angels  and  saints  on  each  side. 
Below  the  apse  are  the  remains  of  BuiLniVGB  of  ths  Iupxbial  Aob 
(1^0.  II.,  marked  black,  in  the  plan),  built  of  brick.    The  first  of  the 
three  adjoining  chambers  is  enriched  with  stucco.     The  next  is  an  ante- 
chamber to  a  Chapel  of  Mithras,  in  which,  rather  singularly,  a  statue  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  was  found.    These  chambers  are  damp  and  partly  filled 
with  water.    A  staircase  descends  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  right  aisle* 

A  trangyeise  street  opposite  to  San  Clemente  leads  to  the  Via  db' 
Santi  Quattbo,  which  then  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  — 

Santi  Quattro  Coronati  (PI.  II,  25 ;  entrance  by  the  gate  of  the 
Ospizio  di  Orfane),  dedicated  to  SS.  Sevems,  Severlanus,  Oarpo- 
phomSy  and  Ylctorinns,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian. 
Five  scnlptors,  who  met  with  a  similar  fate  for  refusing  to  make 
images  of  heathen  gods,  are  also  revered  here  (the  'scarpellini',  or 
stone-masons,  therefore  possess  one  of  the  chapels).    The  date  of 
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the  foundation  is  very  remote,  and  probably  some  ancient  stmo 
tore  was  originally  Incorporated  In  tbe  cburob.  After  Its  destruction 
by  Robert  Guiscard,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pascbalis  n.  in  1111,  re- 
stored nnder  Martin  Y.  by  Card.  Alfonso  Garillo,  and  afterwards 
partly  modernized.  Key  in  the  entrance-conrt  to  the  right  (I/2  fir.). 
The  church  now  has  two  Entbancx  CotiBTB,  a  peculiarity  owing  to 
the  diminution  of  its  size  on  one  of  the  restorations,  probably  by  Paaclialis  n. 
It  originally  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  second  court,  and  its  former 
breadth  is  indicated  by  the  ancient  columns  in  the  walls  of  this  court 
The  disproportionate  size  of  the  tribune  in  the  interior  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.  —  On  the  right,  under  the  colonnade  in  front  of  tbe 
entrance  to  tbe  second  court,  is  the  Cappdkt  di  San  Bilvestro  belonging  to 
the  stone-masons),  consecrated  under  Innocent  lY.  in  1246,  with  valuable, 
though  unattractive  ancient  paintings  from  the  life  of  Gonstantine,  somewhat 
after  the  Byzantine  style.  —  The  Intkbiob  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with 
galleries.  The  tribune  is  decorated  with  baroque  frescoes  by  Oiavanni  da 
BcM  Giovanni  and  contains  a  ciborium  from  the  studio  of  Andrea  Bregno^ 
presented  by  Innocent  VIII. 

To  the  right,  farther  on  in  the  Yia  di  San  Giovanni  (p.  299),  is  a 
large  hospital  for  women,  with  the  obstetric  clinical  department  of 
the  University.  The  Yia  di  San  Giovanni  ends  at  the  Piazza  di  San 
Giovanni  in  Latebano  (PI.  Ill,  28),  the  bnildings  in  which  were 
erected  by  Sixtus  Y.,  except  the  new  honses  to  the  left,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  Yia  Merulana  (p.  182).  In  the  S.W.  corner  is  the  old 
baptistery,  in  the  S.E.  angle  the  transept-facade  of  8aa  Oiovanni  m 
Laterano  (p.  303),  and  on  the  E.  the  Lateran  Palace  (p.  305). 

In  the  centre  rises  an  Obelisk  of  red  granite,  originally  erected 
by  King  Tutmes  m.  (B.C.  1436-1427)  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Ammon  at  Thebes,  and  brought  by  Constantins  to  the  Circus  Maxlmns 
in  357,  In  1587  it  was  discovered  there  in  three  pieces,  and  in  1588 
was  erected  by  Sixtns  Y.  on  its  present  site.  This  is  the  largest 
obelisk  in  existence,  being  105  ft^in  height,  or  with  the  pedestal 

'  154  ft.,  and  over  440  tons  in  weiabt. 
j/  We  first  visit  the  octagonal  JSagtisterj^  II  Battiatero,  or  San 

Oiovanni  in  Fonte^  which  was  long  the  only  baptistery  at  Rome,  and 
afforded  a  model  for  all  later  buildings  of  the  kind.  Here,  according 

,  to  a  Roman  tradition,  Constantino  the  Great  was  baptised  by  Pope 

Sylvester  I.  in  324  (his  baptism,  in  fact,  took  place  in  337,  shortly 

before  his  death).  Sixtus  III.  (d.  440)  is  regarded  as  the  true  founder. 

In  461  Pope  Hilarius  added  to  the  baptistery  the  Oratories  of  St,  John 

the  Bhangelist  and  St,  John  the  Baptist  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  re- 

st)ectively,  and  about  the  year  640  John  lY.  added  the  Oratory  of 

San  VeruinziOf  adjoining  the  former.   Leo  X.  roofed  the  baptistery 

with  lead,  and  his  successors  decorated  and  modernized  it. 

From  the  piazza  we  at  once  enter  the  precincts  of  the  Baftxbtxbt  itself 
(PI.  a).  It  is  divided  into  a  central  space  and  surrounding  passage  hj  eight 
large  columns  of  porphyry  with  antique  marble  entablature,  which  are 
said  to  havsf  been  presented  by  Constantine.  In  the  centre  is  the  font,  an 
ancient  bMn  in  green  basalt.  The  frescoes  are  by  A.  JSacdti,  Mmrattu,  and 
others,  -{f  Adiacent,  to  the  right,  is  the  Osatobt  m  St.  Johk  thx  Baptist 
(PI.  &),  containing  ^j^fitue  of  the  saint  in  bronze  ni)yX.  VcUadierf  executed 
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in  1772  (after  Donatello),  between  twa^lamnB  of  serpentine.  iVro  bronze 


epresenting  birds  and  tlbwers  on  a  goldei 
ground.  The  reK^t  ot  oi.  John  with  the  kneeling  figure  of  Leo  I.  is  by 
Lfdgi  Capponi,  *The  statu^f  the  saint,  between  two  alabaster  columns,  is 
by  Landini  (d.  15d^.  — w^  tiiird  door  admits  to  the  sc|n«fe  Okatobio  di  San 
Vbhahzio  (PI.  d),  with  elaborate  mosaics  (640-642).  -l^he  fourth  door,  opp  o- 
site  to  the  entrance  from  the  piazza,  opens  on  the  Pobtioo  di  San  Vbnanzio 
(PI.  e),  formerly  the  vestibule  of  the  Baptistery,  when  the  chief  entrance 
•WAS  on  this  side.  In  1164  the  por^i<^  was  converted  into  two  chapels. 
The  apse  to  the  left  is  enriched  witlntdmirabl^mo^ate  of  the  5th  cent.,  con- 
sisting of  gold  arabesques  on  a  blue  ground.  V0ver  the  door  to  the  Baptistery 
is  a  Grncinzion,  a  relief  in  marble,  from  an  altar  presented  by  G-.  de 
Pereriis  in  1492.  —  The  outer  door  of  the  portico  is  adorned  with  two 
ancient  columns  of  porphvry  with  their  architrave.  It  leads  to  the  Court, 
which  was  restored  hiJ^5-85. 

The  basilica  0^^^^  ^'ffTftgBJ  T  ''-^^^'^^f  (PI*  ni,  28),  'om- 
nSim  urbU  et  orbU  ecclesiarum  mater  et  captd\  was  tbe  principal 
church  of  Rome  after  the  time  of  Oonstantine  the  Great  (p.  xxxiii). 
The  emperoi  presented  Pope  Sylvester  I.  with  a  large  palace,  which 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Laterani,  and  fitted 
up  a  church  within  it.  It  was  called  ihe  Basilica  Constantiniana  after 
its  founder,  and  sometimes  Bc^iUca  Saneti  Salvatoria,  or  AtUa  Deiy 
as  being  a  second  Zion,  and  gradually  became  privileged  to  grant  the 
most  ample  Indulgences.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in 
896,  bat  was  re-erected  by  Sergius  III.  (904-911),  and  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist.  In  1308  it  was  burned  down,  but  it  was  restored 
by  Clement  Y.,  and  decorated  with  paintings  by  Giotto.  A  second 
fire  destroyed  the  church  in  1360,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ur- 
ban V.  and  Gregory  XI.  It  was  again  altered  by  Martin  V.  (14301, 
Eugene  lY.,  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  modernized  by  Pius  IV.  (1560j, 
by  the  alterations  of  F,  Borromini  (1650),  and  by  the  facade  of 
Al,  OaliUi  (1734).  In  1875-85  the  church  was  enlarged  by  moving 
back  the  tribuna  and  choir. 

The  Pbinoipal  Fa9ade,  by  Galilei,  is  turned  to  the  E. ,  abutting 
on  the  Piazza  di  Porta  San  Giovanni  (p.  311).  With  its  portico 
(33  ft.  deep  and  196  ft.  long)  and  the  open  loggia  above  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  this  description  in  Rome.  From  the  loggia  the  Pope 
used  to  pronounce  his  benediction  on  Ascension  Day.  Of  the  five 
entrances  the  Porta  Santa  is  walled  up  and  is  opened  only  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  The  central  entrance  has  two  antiguLe  l).roji?e  doors  ^ 
adorned  with  garlands,  etc.  To  ihe  extreme"  left  is  an  ancient  statue 
of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  found  in  his  Thermas  (p.  177). 

Thft  TTAnAT^Tj  ny  'py^  »  Tt»  A^«yy^^»H.  looking  on  the  Piazza  di  San 
GiOTannl  in  Laterano  (p.  302),  is  also  adorned  with  a  portico,  built 
by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  The  caps  of  the  small  campanili,  standing  far 
apart,  were  added  by  i:iu8  iv.  ^rne' vestibule  1)elQw.^ to  the  right, 
contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Henri  IV  of  France,  by  Nic,  Cordieri 
(PI.  12).  —  Five  Important  Councils  have  been  held  in  this  church. 
viz,  those  of  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1512, 
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Intbbiob.  Tbe  Navb  ^426  ft,  in  length),  flanked  by  double  aisles, 
the  ancient  columns. ^n  the  niches  are  the  Twelye  Apostles,  of  the 


is  bon\p  by  twelve  pUlart,  the  work  of  Borrommif  partly  enclosing 


school  of  BMVtini^j^\iMR  hy  AlaatiU,    Ovfti;  thagft  ara  tliA  flgTiTAB  r)f 

twelve  prophets.  *fhe  gorgeons  ceiling,  said  to  have  been  desigg^ 
PY  Mienad^nQelo,  is  more  probably  b     "  -  -    - 


^ by  Oicuiomo  delta  Porta.    The 

richly  inlaid  pavement  was  a  gift  of  Martin  V.  (Colonna).    On  the 
rlgtit  and  leh  at  tbe  emk^f  the  nave  are  the  only  two  ancient  granite 
columns  now  vlsihlgyBelow,  in  front  gf  the  Confeasicf^  is  the  hand- 
some monument  of  Pope  Martin  V.  (d.  lA^l),  in  bronze,  by  Shnoru 
di  Oiov,  Qhini.  —  In  Ufe  centre  of  the  Tbaj^sept,  which  is  raised 
^by  four  steps,  is  th^j^jjuQgu.  a  l^eautTful  Gothic  work  by  Oiov. 
di  Stefano  (1369 ;  restored  in  1861),  with  paintings  by  Bama  da 
Siena  (d.  1387),  but  freely  restored,  ^a  contains  numerous  relics, 
including,  it  is  said,  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.   Below  it  is 
the  high-altar  (aUare  papale),  at  -nUich  the  pope  or  a  substitute 
named  by  him  alone  reads  mass^ontajjilT^g  a  woodgn  ta^^*^  ^*^™ 
the  catacombs  which  is  ^ai4  to  k^va  KZati  ^p^^  ^b  flfi  altar  Vy  ^t 
^^gfer.^  The  transept  warrestoT'ed  under" Clement  VIII.  by  Oiae,  delta 
Porta  (1603)  and  adorned  with  frescoes  .^Her^  to  th^  Qght  are  two 
fine  columns  of  giallo  antico  ;'a!rtra?ove  is  tSe  richll^corated  O^ggn. 
*T^*'tire"'fBft'rs  the  large  Altar  of  the  Sacrament,  with  four  ancient 
jo^miis  of  gilded  bronze,  which  "belonged  to  the  original  basilica. 
j^  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  (PL  6)  contains  a  portrait  of 
Martin  V.  by  Scip.  Oaetano^  and  an  altar-piece  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino. 
fiarved  choiraJtalls^bv  OiroL  Rainaldi.    To  tWVight  of  the  choir  is 
the  tomb  oArinnocent  III.,  by  Luechetti;  thenomb  of  Leo  XHI.,  by 
the  same  artist,  is  to  be  erected  opposite,  to  the  left  of  the  choir.  — 
In  the  chapel  farther  to  the  right,  on  the  left  side,  is  the  monument 
of  t)ie  philologist  Laurentius  Yalla  (d.  1465),  a  canon  of  this  church. 
srThe  walls  and  floor  of  the  Ghoib,  whidrwas  enlarged  in  1884, 
are  covered  with  slabs  of  polished  marble.VTo  the  right  and  left  are 
three  balconies  with  gilded  railings.    The  anciej^iijo^e,  moved  back 
at  the  extension  of  the  choir,  contains  precioui^Mosaics  by  Jacobus  ^ 
Torriti  (p,  Ixiii ;  1290 ;  or  perhaps  old^  work's  restoreci"T)y  nimj,  re- 
presenting  the  Saviour  enveloped  in  clouds  ;  below,  at  the  sides  of 
a  cross,  (1.)  the  Virain,  at  whose  feet  Nicholas  IV.  kneels,  SS.  Francis, 
Peter,  and  Paul^nd  (r.)  John  the  Bapti8t»4ind  SS.  John,  Andrew, 
and  Anthony.  — Jn^the  Ambulato^t  ar^two  mosaic  tablets,  with 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  construction  of  the  church,  and  statues 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  10th  century.  —  Adjoining  the  ambulatory 
is  the  Saobistt,  ^the  inner  bronze  doorg  of  which  date  from  1196.   It 
'contains  tte  monument  of  Fulvius  tlrsinus  (d.  1600) ;  (1.)  an  An- 
nunciation by  Marcello  Venusti,  after  a  drawing  by  Miehaei  A.n^lo, 
In  tbe  GuASDABOBA  (closed)  are  preserved  a  statue  of  John  ine  i5apii«i 
in  wood  by  Donatella^  tbe  cartoon  oi  RaphaO't  Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba 
at  St.  Petersburg),  and  a  small  votive  picture  of  Fedra  Ingbirami,  wbo 
ras  accidentally  killed  at  tbe  Arcb  of  Titus. 
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AiBLBS^At  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  (PI,  10),  ♦Boniface  Vm. 
between  two  cardinal^ftoolaiming  the  first  jubilee  (1300),  the  in- 
jured fragment  of  Sfnesco  by  Oio^o.  On  the  next  pillar  is  the 
faneral  inscription  oi  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (d.  1003).  On  thb  Right  : 
The  2nd  chapel  (PI.  8)  belongs  to  the  Torlonia  family  and  is  richly 
decorated  with  marble  and  gilding;  over  the  altar,  Descent  firom 
the  Cross,  a  marble  relie^y  Tenerani  (a  cnstodian  opens  this  and 
otlier  chapels,  V2  ^O*  ^^©  ^'^  chapel  (PI.  9),  belonging  to  the 
Massimi,  constmcted  by  Oiac,  delta  Porta,  contains  the  Orncifixion, 
an  altar-piec^t)y  Sermoneta.  Above  the  opening  looking  into  the 
chapel  is  a'^ief  of  St.  James,  which  adorned  an  altar  from  the  stndio 
of  Andrea  BregnOj  presented  by  G.  de  Pereriis  (the  other  portions 
of  the  altar  are  in  the  cloister^  Farther  on,  the  monument  (PI.  11)  of 
Card.  Guissano  (d.  1287  ;i^De  older  portions  by  the  Cosmatt) ;  that 
of  Card.  Ranuccio  Famese,  lajYtgnola  (at  the  back  of  the  last  pier 
of  the  nave),  and  that  of  thoTortuguese  cardinal  Ant.  de  Chiaves 
(d.  1447),  by  FUaretef  removed  during  the  alterations  of  1660  but 
afterwardiir  pieced  together  again.  —  On  thb  Lbft:  The  Ist  chapel, 
that  of^ant'  Apdiea  Corsini  (PI.  1),  designed  by  Al.  Oaiilei  in 
1734,  containg(Aour  ancient  porphyry  columns  and  a  large  vessel  of 
porphyry  firom  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  in  front  of  the  bronze 
figure  of  Clement  Xn.  (Corsini,  d.  1740)  j  the  walls  sumptuously 
inlaid  with  preciou/stones.  Below  the  chapel  is  the  burial-vault  of 
the  Corsini,  with  a  *Pietl  by  Antonio  Montauti  (or  more  probably 
BemirU,  though  not  in  his  usual  style). 

The  sacristan  conducts  visitors  from  the  last  chapel  of  the  S.         . 
aisle  into  the  interesting  •G^oiaBBfig  (*Chiostro'),  constructed  in  the  ■*/ 
13th  cent,  by  Vassallettits  (comp.p.399),  with  numerous  small  spiral 
and  tal&ld  columns  (p.  Ixii).  Various  fragments  from  the  old  church 
are  deposited  in  the  passages.    The  monastery  was  founded  at  the 
end  of  the  Gtli  cent,  by  Benedictines  from  Mte.  Cassino. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  is  oc- 
cupied by  new  buildings.  Between  the  Via  Ariosto  and  the  Via 
Tasso,  which  begin  here,  lies  the  Casino  Massimi  (PI.  II,  28 ;  not 
YlBible  from  the  piazza),  the  only  relic  of  the  Villa  Massimi.  Three 
rooms  in  this  are  adorned  with  Frescoes  from  the  three  Italian  poets 
Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  painted  for  Prince  Camillo  Massimi  in 
1821-28  by  the  German  artists  Jul.  Schnorr,  Ph.  Veit,  A.  Koch, 
Overbeck,  and  Fiihrioh  (admission  only  on  special  introduction). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza,  adjoining  the  basilica  of  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano,  rises  the  — 

Falasio  del  Laterano  (PI.  Ill,  28),  to  which,  together  with  the 
Vatican  and  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality 
was  secured  by  a  law  of  1871.  This  was  the  residence  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constantino  down  to  the  migration  to 
Avignon.  The  old  palace  ^as  much  larger  than  the  present  one,  and 
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included  the  Sancta  Sanotoiam  Chapel  (p.  311).  Aftei  the  great  fire 
in  1308  it  lay  in  minB,  bnt  these  were  removed,  and  the  new  pilace 
erected  by  Domenieo  ForOana,  by  order  of  SixtusY.  in  1686.  As 
it  remained  unoccupied,  it  -was  converted  by  Innocent  XII.  into  an 
orphan- asylum  in  1693.  In  1843  Gregory  XYI.  set  apart  the 
palace  for  the  heathen  and  Christian  antiquities  for  which  the 
Vatican  and  Ciiq[)itoline  museums  no  longer  afforded  space,  and 
named  it  thA^Kaieom  GhregoriAmun  Lattrsnense.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  Piazza  di  Porta  San  Giovanni  (p^  311),  on  the  E.  aide  of 
the  palace.  Admission,  see  pp.  150,  l^c. 
<^  On  the  groundfloor  is  the  so-called^^iueo  Frofaao^or  collection 

of  ancient  sculptures ,  including  several  admirable  works.  Gomp. 
Helbig,  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  1,  pp.  465-518.  —  We  cross  the 
entrance-hall  and  follow  the  arcades  of  the  court,  to  the  left,  to 
the  end  of  the  W.  wing,  where  we  begin  with  Room  L  (comp. 
groimd-plan,  p.  302).  ^^ 

t^a.  Room.  Entrance-walk*  ^^tatnette  in  the  style  of  the  Athena 
Earthenos  ^  Phidias ;   10:  Tomb -relief  (warrior's  farewell);  11. 
l^^ducation  of  the  young  iEsculapius  (fountain-relief).  Left  wall: 
y(3.  Two  pugilists,  i^ftQ^d  Dares  and  Entellus  (in  relief) ;  15.  Bast 
fof  Marcus  Aurelius.  ^0.  Roman  emperor  accompanied  by  lictors. 
The  upper  part  of  this  relief  (now  in  the  Therms  Museum,  p.  172j 
represents  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  which  vras  founded  by 
Hadrian  (p.  265),  so  that  the  restoration  of  the  emperor's  head  as 
Trajan  is  erroneous.  r^In  front  of  the  last,^9.  Statuette  of  a  girl 
(known  as  Nemesis); ^6.  Nymph  giving  water  oaf  of  a  drinking- 
horn  to  a  boy-salyr  (fountain-relief).  Right  wall  r  Several  excellent 
torsos ;  51.  Ponion  of  a  statue  of  Artemis^  with  traces  of  a  deer  on 
the  left  arm.  nn  the  centre  a  mosaic wit))^ugilists,  from  the  ^ernue 
of  Caracalla  (see  1st  floor,  p.  310).  -*jTi  Rf^^^'  interesy^au^- 
tectural  fragments,  especially  from  the  Forum  of  Tjaj an.  86.^30. 
»  168.  Fragments  of  a  frieze,  in  the  centre  of  th^^alls  of  'lli'een- 
'Irance,  the  egress,  aifd  that  on  the  right.  — ^^Iljlmgi :    by  the 


entrance- wall :  255.  Statue  of  iEsculanius.  S^/gat  wall :  ^56.  An- 
V/tinous/p.  liv;  head  modem),  found  at  ^tia.  -^JVJgflflM.  En  trance- 
wall  V273.  Roman  female  portrait.  )^78.  Meaea  witn  the  Peliadts 
preparing  the  cauldron  for  the  sacriflc^  of  Pelias;  the  sorceress  is 
the  figure  onJhe  left  (a  Greek  relief).'^291 .  Statue  o^^ermanicus. 
Right  wallr'^lQ.  Statue  of  Mars.    Wall  of  egress -.^348.  Renlica 
of  the  reposing  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xlix).    On  a  oippns  :^52. 
.  Bust  of  a  Youthful  Member  of  the  Claudian  Gent,    In  the  centre, 
y  382.  Beautiful  basin  of  lumachella  (a  kind  of  shell-marble). 

We  now  cross  the  passase  to  the  —  ^  IT 

v.  Room,    fii^ar  wall: ^94.  Roman  portrait-bust;  *396,  405. 

Herms  of  Pan;  407.  Cinerary.  Urn  with  the  headyof  Medusa  and 

representation  of  a  cock-flght.   In  the  centre ;  399r  Stag,  in  basalt, 

which  originally  bore  a  figure  of  Artemis.  -V^>  Room  :  collectioQ 
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of  scu)ptuies  from  Gerveteri,  tlie  ancient  Gaie  (p.  433).  Entrance 
wa^>^r427.  Circular  altar  with  Pan  and  two  dampfiig  Hors  ^  on  it, 
>£S8.  Colossal  portrait-head  (perhaps  Aagustus)\r  ^Sp^'  Statue  of  an 
emperor,   head  modern.    Rear  wall:  435,  437i^olopal  sitting 


representation 

Etruscan  cities  (Tarquuiii,  Volci,  Vetulonia).  On  the  pillar  be- 
tween the  window^^^46^female  portrait-statue  (perhaps  Dru- 
gilla).    In  the  centre,l€l7,  %0.  Two  sleeping  Sllenj^ffom  a  foun- 


tain) ;  448.  AiJtar  with  representation  of  sacrifice.  -CVIL  Room.  On 
the  right  y'462.  So-called  Dancing  Satyr,  found  near  Santa  Lucia 
in  Selce ;  more  probably  Marsyae  endeavouring  to  pick  up  the  flutes 
thrown  away  by  Athene,  and  recoiling  on  the  appearance  of  the 
goddess,  from  a  group  by  Myron  (p.  xlvii;  the  arms  and  cymbals 
are  erronefljtisly  restored).  Opposite  the  entrance :  on  a  revolying 
pedestaHn^476.  Sophocles  ^  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  por- 
trait-statues "nPexisleniSr,  found  at  Terracina  in  1838.  'In  the 
statue  of  the  poet  the  sculptor  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  type 
of  perfect  manhood,  to  portray  the  self-reliance  of  genius  and  the 
unruffled  dignity  of  manly  beauty ;  and  he  has  accomplished  his 
object  by  the  general  grandeur  of  his  design,  the  easy  attitude  and 
noble  symmetry  of  the  figure,  and  the  expressive  attitude  of  the 
head;  while  the  broad  and  lofty  forehead,  the  gentle  and  imag- 
inative eye,  the  firm  cheek,  and  the  earnest  but  benevolent  mouth 
complete  the  pi^ure  of  a  man  who  has  attain^  the  zenith  of 
human  excell^lroe  and  happiness.'  To  the  right r4^5.  Portrait  of  a 
Diadochos.  -WtIT.  Room.  Entrance- wall :  left,**487.  Relief  of  a 
poet,  with  masks,  and  a  Muse;  to  the  right,  above,  496.  Small 
head  of  a  sleeping  nymph;  497.  Small  hea^of  a  victorious  athlete. 
Left  wallT51&.  Fragment  of  a  Roman  ralfef.  In  the  centre :  *534. 
^^Statue  of  Poseidon,  found  at  Porto.  -*l^JSfig^,  containing  nu- 
merous architectural  fragments  brought  to  light  bYth^excayations 
in  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Appiv'  In  the  centre  :^^6.  Triangular 
Ara  with  Bacchantic  dances.  -*  X.  Room:  chiefly  sculptures  from 
the  tombs  of  th^Haterii,  on  theTuTLabicana  nearjpentocelle. 
Entrance- wall  :»^75,  677.  Portrait-busts;  farther  on ,'^76.  Relief 
of  a  lajB^e  tomb,  with  powerful  lifting-machine  adjacent.  Right 
wall  :^91.  Relief  of  a  de^  woman  lying  in  state,  surrounded  by 
mourners.  Wall  of  egress  i^l9.  Relief  with  representation  of  Roman 
buildings,  among  whichJhe  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum  are 
distinguishable.  Above  it,  721.  Relief  with  Mercury  (broken).  CKsres, 
Pluto,  and  Proserpine.  Betwaen  the  window  and  the  exit,*^*686. 
Triangular  pillar,  with  a  ca^elabrum  wreathed  with  roses  on  two 
of  thejides.   In  the  centre/740.  Cupid  on  a  dolphin. 

Jtfe  next  cross  a  second  passage  to  the  — 
^yXL  Room.   The  sculptures  are  chiefly  from  the  tombs  on  the  Via 
'  20* 
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Lailna  (p.  391).  Entrance-w^:  to  the  riglity'fol.  Saroopliag^B  vfth 
Bacchic  relief.    Right  wall r766.  Sarcophagus  with  pugilists ;*769. 
Sarcophagi  with  Adonis  (on  the  lid,  the  history  of  <Edipns}.    'Wall 
of  egress  •  78i  Greek  votive  relief  (two  men  and  a  strinlin?  convers- 
ing) ;  belo^<l(^82.  Fragment  of  a  Nereid.  In  the  centr&i^^92.  Large 
sarcophagus  willf  triumphal  procession  of  Bacchus.  ^^iClI.  Room. 
Entrance-wall :    f99ijSttrcophaytt«  with  the  stgjp^of  Orestes  (tfeSB* 
of  iEgistheus,  etc.);^08.  Head  of  Augustus,  •wall  of  egress  :Mi3^ 
SarcojJ^gus  with  the  destruction  of  the  Children  of  Niobe.    In  the 
centre r831.  Circular  Ara  from^Seii,  an  imitation  of  the  PuW^l 
Libonis  in  the  Roman  Forum.  ^#J^III.  Room^  Entrance- wall^5^- 
Tomb-relief  of  Ulpia  Epigone ;  845.  Ueliiefd^  Titan  lighting  j^B46. 
Portrait  Statue  of  C,  Caelvus  Satuminw,  ^ightjfall :  Portions  of 
colossal/ statues  in  porphyry.    Wall  of  egress  ?^66.  Roman  tomb 
relief  ;\r868^elief,  Pylades  supporting  the  exhausted  Orestes.    In 
the  centre  ^^^2.  Sarcophagus  of  P.  0»ciliu8  Vallianus,  with  the 
representation  of  a  funeral-banquet.    Upon  it  f  886.  Three-sided 


barbarian,  unfinished,  interesting  on  account  of  the  ^copy-points' 
left  by  the  sculptor  to  guide  the  workman's  chisel.    Adjacent5^95. 

^Sarcophagus  of  L.  Anuius  Octavius,  with  representation  of  bread 
making ;  above  is  the  inscription :  EdUii,  effugi,  Spes  et  Fortuna 
»alete  I  Nil  mihi  vohiscum  est,  ludf/icate  alios.   By  the  right  wall, 

r*892.  Mosaic  with  representation  of  the  floor  of  an  unswept  dining- 
room  (^Opus  Asarotumj^and  masks,  by  Heraclitus,  found  on  the 
Aventine  in  1833.  -VRoomXV  and  the  following  artt devoted  to 
the  yield  of  the  excavations  made  m  1861-69  at  Ostia^Tn  the  glass- 
cabinets  under  the  windows  are  lamps,  terracottas,  fragments  of 
glass,  ivory  articles,  etc.VOn  the  pillar,  mosaic  from  a  niche,  with 
Silvanus ;  ojr  each  side  fragments  Jf  slabs  of  terracotta.  Wall  of 
egress :  (r.y  972.  Kead  of  Mithras  ;'^975.  Small  Female  Head^  per- 
haps of  a  nymph  ,^77.  Tomb-relief  of  the  Eques  T.  Flavins  Verus. 
—  XVI.  RooM.'nCead  pipes  from  ancient  aqueducts.  1062-66. 
PalntindB  from  a  tomb,  with  scenes  from  the  lower  regions.  In  the 
centre  :w  1061.  Recumbent  figure  of  Attis,  pfr  Interest  for  the  traces 
of  gilding  on  the  hair  and  the  crescent  ;^1043.  Bronze  statuette 
of  Venus. 

The  entrance  to  the  Ckbistian  Museum  and  the  Pictubb  6ax- 
LEBY  is  beJirV  the  arcades  in  the  left  comer,  whence  we  ascend  a 
staircasej^  M.  C.  on  the  ground-plan  p.  302). 

/  The^Christian  Museum  was  founded  in  1864  on  the  suggestion 

of  the  Vadfe  Marchi  and  was  arranged  by  him  and  O.  B,  de  Rossi, 
Most  of  the  sarcophagi,  dating  from  Benedict  XrV.*s  earlier  col- 
lection in  the  Vatican,  are  freely  restored  and  retouched. 
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The  great  feature  of  the  mufleam  is  the  *Collection  of  Ancient  ChritUan 
Sarefiphagi^  chiefly  of  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  (comp.  pp.  Iv,  Ivi,  and 
403  et  0eq.).  Most  of  these  ^exhibit  the  same  style  of  continuous  narrative 
as  the  works  of  the  late  pagan  period,  uniting  several  crowded  and  animated 
scenes  on  the  same  panel.  Visitors,  even  those  most  versed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, will  And  considerable  difficulty  in  identifying  the  various  obscurely 
treated  events,  and  the  task  of  recognition  is  not  always  lightened  by  the 
jiixtaposition  of  arclietypes  from  the  Old  Testament  with  the  corresponding 
scenes  from  the  Kew  Testament,  as  the  relation  between  those  is  sometimes 
forced'  (Burckhardt).  The  explanation  of  a  few  of  these  series  of  scenes 
Ce.ff.  of  Nos.  55,  104,  135,  174,  171,  given  below)  will  assist  the  spectator 
to  interpret  most  of  the  others  for  himself. 

YssTiBULB.  Sculptures  and  architectural  fragments,  ch"^  efly  from  Porto 
Straight  in  front:  •55.  Large  sarcophagus,  with  two  half-length  male, 
figures  and  two  rows  of  reliefs  ^  above,  Baising  of  Lazarus,  Christ  fore- 
telling Peter's  denial,  Moses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  law^  Sacrifice 'of 
Isaac,  Pilate  washing  his  hands  ^  below,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  Daniel 
in  the  den  of  lions,  Jesus  reading  the  law,  Healing  the  blind.  Miracle  of 
the  loaves.  On  the  wall,  to  the  left,  56.  Bust  of  Christ,  in  mosaic  ^  to  the 
right,  58.  Bathing  Uie  Infant  Jesus,  a  mosaic  from  the  chapel  of  Pope 
John  Vn.  (705-707)  in  the  former  St.  Peter's  church  (freely  restored)  ^  a7. 
Mosaic  of  Christ  enthroned,  between  SS.  Paul  and  Peter,  a  copy  executed 
in  the  18th  cent,  from  an  original  that  stood  over  the  tomb  of  tiie  emperor 
Otho  IL  in  the  old  church  of  St:  Peter. 

We  then  ascend  a  few  steps  to  the  left.    Bv  the  end-wall,  to  the 
right:   1(3,  105.  Statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd ^   *104.  Large  sarcophagus, 
found  near  the  tomb    of  the  Apostle  in  San  Paolo  Fuori  in  1838:  the 
deceased  interred  in  it  were  probably  members  of  a  Soman  family  of 
rank  of  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.    Beliefs:  top  row,  to  the  left, 
Adam  and  Eve  \  in  the  centre.  Shield  with  busts ;  to  the  right,  Turning  of 
the  water  into  wine.  Miracle  of  the  loaves,  Baising  of  Lazarus  ^  bottom 
row,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Healing   of  the  blind  man,  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  Peter's  denial,  Anger  of  Moses,  and  Moses  striking  the  rock.  — 
At  the  window*  111.  Sarcophagus,  Israelites  crossing  the  Bed  Sea.  —  On 
the  staircase :  to  the  left,  119.  History  of  Jonah  (above,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
Baising  of  Lazarus,  Water  gushing  from  the  rock,  Anger  of  Moses);  the 
sculpture  exhibits  a  strong  affinity  with  antique  motives,  especially  in  the 
subsidiary  figures  of  the  fishermen  and  herdsmen  (found  at  the  Vatican); 
135.  on  the  front,  Adam  and  Eve,  Moses  smiting  the  rock.  Healing  of  the 
blind  man,  Besurrection  of  the  dead  bones,  Peter's  denial,  Healing  of  the 
man  with  dropsy,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Anger  of  Moses,  and  Moses  striking 
the  rock;  on  the  left  side,  the  Men  in  the  fiery  furnace;  on  the  right  side, 
Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Noah  in  the  ark.  —  Above,   to  the  right,  138. 
Christ  and  the  Apostles;  to  the  left,  193.  Ofiferings  of  Ciiaiin  and  Abel,  etc. ; 
to  the  right,  146.  Baising  of  Lasams,  etc.   To  the  left,  189.  Scenes  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (beside  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaae  is  placed  the  Bais- 
ing of  the  vridow's  son  of  Nain);  the  busts  have  been  restored.    To  the 
right,  •ISO.  Bustic  and  hunting  scenes;  to  the  left,  the  Good  Shepherd,  to 
the  right.  Praying  figure,  interesting  from  the  traces  of  painting  and  gilding 
(most  of  the  latter  now  blackened  by  age),  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.    To 
the  left,  181.    Oval  sarcophagus,  with  sculptures  showing  a  strong  affinity 
to  antique  motives.    In  the  centre,  l^a.  Good  Shepherds,  harvest,  and 
vintage,  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Praetextatus  (p.  405).    To  the  right,  156. 
Orpheus,  from  Ostia  (Orpheus  occurs  also  in  paintings  in  the  Catacombs, 
comp.  p.  lix).  —  To  the  left,  •174.  On  the  front,  Christ  enthroned  among  the 
Apostles  03t.  Peter  approaches  from  the  right,  St.  Paul  from  the  left),  to 
tiie  left.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  to  the  right,  Pilate  washing  his  hands ;  on  the 
right  end,  Moses  smiting  the  rock,  CShrist  healing  the  woman  with  an  issue 
of  blood;  left  end,  Peter's  denial.  —  To  the  right:  •164.  0£ferings  of  Gain 
and  Abel,  Capture  of  Peter,  Cross  with  the  monogram  and  two  soldiers; 
Exeeution  of  Paul,  Job  and  his  wife  (4th  cent. ;  from  the  lower  church 
of  San  Paolo  Fuori).  —  To  the  left,  •HI.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Crown  of 
tiioms.  Cross  with  the  monogram  (below  which  are  two  soldiers).  Capture 
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of  Chrigt,  Pilate  wuhing  his  handfl  (ifh  cent. ;  from  the  Gatscoml>B  of  Santa 
DomitiUa).  —  On  the  staircase-landing:  199.  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Hagi; 
196.  Asc^naion  of  Elijah.  --  Above,  *223.  Sitting  figure  of  St.  Hippolytus, 
from  the  catacombs  near  San  Lorenso  ftiori  le  Mura;  the  only  antique 
portion  is  the  chair,  on  which  is  a  Greek  inscription  recording  the  saint's 
achievements  and  an  Baster-table. 

The  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  upper  arcades,  where  the  door  opposite 
(opened  by  the  custodian  on  request)  leads  to  the  rooms  with  the  copies 
of  Uie  Catacomb  paintings  (see  below)  \  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the 
room  with  the  large  mosaic  (see  below). 

The  posterior  walls  of  the  three  open  Axcabbs  present  a  selection 
of  Ancient  Christian  Inscriptions^  systematically  arranged  by  De  Rossi,  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  student  of  Christian  archaeology.  Immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  the  famous  inscription  of  Abercius  of  Hieropolis 
in  Phrygia,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Heiiogabalus  (217  A.D.),  and  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  pilgrimage  from  Phrygia  to  Bome.  The  Christian 
origin  of  this,  however,  nas  recently  been  disputed.  —  Over  the  first  door 
on  the  right  is  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  governor 
of  Syria,  by  whom  the  census  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ  was 
held  (Luke  I.  2).  The  other  inscriptions  are  distributed  according  to  arches 
thus:  i-iii.  Elegies  on  martyrs,  etc.,  of  the  age  of  Damasus  I.  (366-384); 
iv-vii.  Dated  inscriptions  (71;  2SiiB-657);  viii,  ix.  Inscriptions  of  doctrinal  im- 
portance ;  X.  Bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  r,  xi,  xii.  Other  illustrious  person- 
ages; xiii.  Relatives,  friends,  etc.;  zlv-xvi.  Symbolic  and  other  records; 
zvii  et  seq.  Simple  epitaphs  from  various  catacombs.  Finally,  several 
Jewish  inscriptions  (with  the  seven-branched  cuidlestick  and  other  symbols). 

Two  rooms  (see  above)  contain  copies  of  pictures  from  the  (catacombs 
of  St.  Calixtus  (Chapel  of  the  Sacrament),  Catacombs  of  St.  Priacilla 
(Capella  Greca),  the  crypts  of  Lucina,  the  Goemeterium  Ostriannm,  etc. 
V  From  the  first  arcade  we  pass  to  the  right  into  a  room  (PI.  A),  on  the 

>^  floor  of  which  is  a  large  *  Mosaic  with  20  full-length  figures  and  26  busts 
of  pugilists,  found  in  the  Thermee  of  Caracalla  (p.  292)  in  1824.  This  work, 
dating  probably  from  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  and  not  from  the  age  of 
Caracalla,  bears  obvious  indications  of  the  decline  of  the  art.  The  original 
arrangement  of  this  mosaic,  which  has  been  freely  restored  and  supple^ 
mented,  is  shown  in  UMf^drawings  on  the  walls. 

The  adjoining  Picture  Oallery  contains  a  few  good  plotnres  of 
Italian  masters,  chiifefly  of  the  19th  and  16tb  cent.,  and  a  series  of 

modem  paintings  mostly  presented  to  Leo  XIII. 

Room  I  (PI.  A).  Dilapidated  frescoes  from  Sant^  Agnese  fuori  le  M nra 
Two  bells  of  the  13th  cent.,  from  St.  Peter's  and  from  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore;  small  bell  of  the  8th  cent.,  from  Canino  near  Yiterbo. 

Room  II  (PL  B).  In  the  middle:  Mosate^  found  near  the  Palazso  Sora 
(p.  227).  Entrance-wall :  C.  Criveili,  *B0.  Madonna  (1482),  61.  Madonna  with 
saints  (altar-piece ;  1481).  62.  Antonio  da  Murano^  Altar-piece  (1469).  In  the 
comer :  64.  Benozeo  Oottoli^  St.  Thomas  receiving  the  girdle  from  the  Virgin, 
with  predelle  (1460).  Rear- wall :  65.  Fra  FUippo  Lippi^  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  Exit-wall :  66.  St.  Jerome,  by  Oiov.  Stmiiy  the  father  of  Raphael ; 
67.  Cola  delV  Amatriee^  Assumption,  and  two  smaller  paintings  (1515);  68. 
Spagna^  Madonna  and  saints.  Window-wall:  69.  Fresco  of  the  Madonna 
and  saints,  from  San  Lorenso  Fuori. 

Room  III  (PL  C).  Entrance-wall :  70.  Marco  Palmetzano  of  Forli  (pupil 
of  Melozzo,  p.  107).  Madonna  and  saints;  71.  Franc.  Francia,  Annunciation; 

72.  Palmetzano^  Madonna  and  saints.    Rear  wall:   to  the  right  and  left, 

73,  74.  Fra  Bartolomeo^  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Exit-wall :  76.  Large  copy  of 
RaphaeFs  Transfiguration  (comp.  p.  345);  77.  Cesare  da  Sesto^  Baptism  of 
Christ.  Window-wall :  78.  Venetian  School,  Entombment.  79.  Qiuiio  Eomano^ 
Stoning  of  Stephen,  cartoon  for  the  painting  in  Genoa. 

Room  IY  (PL  D).    Entrance-wall :  82.  OavoKere  d*ArpimOy  Annunciation. 
ear-wall :  84.  Sassoferrato,  Sixtus  V.  Exit-wall :  86.  Xa«r«nes,*George  IV. 
Great  Britain.    Window-wall :  87.  Van  Dyck  (?),  Portrait. 
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Booms  Y-YIII  (PI.  £,  F,  G,  H).  Moderu  paintings,  including:  Rolland^ 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Gabriel  Perboyre;  Aldi^  Jndith;  Qrandi^  Apotheosis  of 
l^eo  Xin.  —  In  the  last  room  are  some  casts  from  the  antique  and  views 
of  Rome  (fresco)  of  the  time  of  Sixtus  Y. 

Opposite  the  N.E.  corner  of  tlie  Lateran  is  the  edifice  containing 
tlie  Soala  Santa.   The  two-storied  portico  was  erected  by  Sixtas  Y. 
The  Scala  Santa  is  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps  from  the 
palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerasalem,  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
once  ascended.  They  were  brought  to  Rome  in  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  and  may  be  ascended  only  on  the  knees.    They  are  now 
protected  vnth  wood.    The  four  adjoining  flights  are  for  the  descent. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  two  insipid  marble  groups  by  Jacomettiy 
Christ  and  Judas,  and  Chrisfc  before  Pontius  Pilate ;  also  a  kneeling 
statue  of  Pius  IX.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  we  obtain  a  glimpse  into 
the  Saneta  Sanctorum^  formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and 
the  only  part  of  the  old  Lateran  palace  now  extant.    It  was  erected 
In  1278  by  a  member  of  the  Gosmas  family  for  Nicholas  III.,  and 
contains  a  Christ  in  mosaic  in  the  9th  cent,  style  and  another 
painted  on  wood,  attributed  to  St  Luke.  —  In  Holy  Week  (especially 
on  Good  Friday)  the  Scala  Santa  presents  an  extraordinary  spectacle. 
To  the  E.  of  the  Scala  Santa  is  a  tribune  erected  by  Bene- 
^  diet  XIV.,  with  copies  of  the  ancient  Mosaics  from  the  Triclinium  of 
""  Leo  IIL ,  or  principal  dining-room  of  the  ancient  Lateran  palace. 
These  copies  are  from  originals  of  the  end  of  the  8th  cent.,  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII.  but  were  restored 
In  1743  from  ancient  drawings.    Their  subject  is  the  union  of  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  power  effected  by  Charlemagne.    In  the  centre, 
Christ  sending  out  his   disciples;    on  the  left,   Christ  enthroned 
delivers  the  keys  to  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  banner  to  the  Emp. 
Gonstantlne ;  on  the  right ,  St.  Peter  presenting  the  papal  stole  to 
Leo  and  the  banner  to  Charlemagne  (the  square  blue  nimbus  was 
given  to  living  persons). 

Opposite  the  tribune  with  the  mosaics  extends  the  spacious 
Piazza  di  Pobta  San  Giovanni  (PI.  Ill,  31),  partly  rebuilt,  in  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Lateran  Museum  (p.  306)  and  the  main  facade 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  303).  —  A  dusty  street  leads  hence  to 
the  E.  to  (6  min.)  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (p.  186) ;  while  the  Via 
Emanuele  Filiberto  runs  N.  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  183). 
From  the  Via  Emannele  Filiberto  a  street  ascends  slightly  to  the 
right  to  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Wolkonsky  (PI.  II,  31),  now  called  VUla 
Campanari  and  almost  wholly  enclosed  by  new  buildings,  but  deserving  a 
visit  if  time  permit,  especially  in  spring,  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom. 
The  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  185)  intersecta  the  gardens,  where  also  a  few  ancient 
tombs  and  sculptured  fragments  are  preserved.    Admission,  see  p.  149. 

The  Porta  San  Giovanni  (PI.  Ill ,  31) ,  named  after  the  church, 
was  erected  in  1574,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  Porta  Asinaria, 
now  built  up,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  right.  Hence  to  the  Cam- 
pagna,  seep.  391. 
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The  road  skirting  the  town-wall  to  the  left,  outBide^  the  gate,  brings 
us  in  7  min.  to  the  Amphlthaatrum  Oaatianaa  (PI.  Ill,  Si),  the  only  struc- 
ture of  ttie  kind  in  Borne  with  the  exception  of  the  Goloueum..  The 
architectural  details,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals,  are  of  terracotta  or 
of  burned  brick.  The  amphitheatre  is  67  yds.  in  length  and  41  in  bresidth. 
The  interior  (uninteresting)  is  entered  by  the  gate  near  Santa  Groce  in  Oem- 
salemme  (p.  180)'  -—  Hence  to  the  Porta  Haggiore  (p.  186),  12  minutes. 


IV.  Quarters  of  the  Oity  on  the  Right  Bank. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  are  situated  two  distinct  quar- 
ters :  towards  the  N.  the  Borgo,  or  quarter  of  the  Vatican ;  and  farther 
S.,  Trastevefe.  They  are  connected  by  means  of  the  long  street  known 
as  the  Lungara. 

a.  The  Borgo. 

Eleotbic  Tsahwat  from  the  Piazta  deUe  Terme  or  tbe  PUuta  Venea'a^ 
see  "Sob.  6  and  8  in  the  Appx.  —  Oknibus  from  the  Piatza  di  Spagna  or 
the  Piouza  del  GesH,  see  Nos.  20  and  23  in  the  Appx. 

The  district  between  Monte  Mario  and  the  Janiculum  was  known 
in  antiquity  as  the  Ager  Vaticanui,  perhaps  from  a  vanished  Etrus- 
can town  Vaticum  (?).    The  plain  by  the  river,  notorious  for  its  mal- 
aria, was  never  reckoned  as  part  of  the  city  In  ancient  times,  and 
was  not  enclosed  within  Aurelian's  wall.  It  was  once  covered  with  the 
gardens  of  the  emperors,  and  here  Caligula  constructed  a  Circus  and 
embellished  it  with  a  large  ohelisk.   This  circus  was  the  scene  of 
the  races  instituted  by  Nero  and  of  his  revolting  cruelties  to  un- 
offending Christians  in  the  year  65.  ('Pereuntibus  addijta  ludibria, 
ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti  laniatu  canum  interirent,  aut  crucibus 
adflii,  aut  flammandi,  atque  ubi  defeclsset  dies,  in  usum  nooturni 
lumlnis  urerentur.'    Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  44.)    On  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  walls  thus  hallowed  by  the  first  great  martyrdoms  at  Borne 
rose  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
which  paganism  maintained  its  footing  with  greater  obstinacy  than 
In  any  other  part  of  the  city.  To  the  N.  of  the  circus  were  situated 
highly-revered  shrines  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele  (Mater  Deum  Magna 
Idaea)  and  of  Mithras,  which  flourished  well  Into  the  Christian 
period  (to  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.)  and  were  frequently  referred  to 
in  later  antiquity  shortly  as  Phrygianum  and  Vaticanum  respectively. 
Another  circumstance  which  tended  to  shape  the  future  of  this  part 
of  the  city  was  the  erection  by  Hadrian  of  his  gigantic  Tomh  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.    This  monument  was  afterwards  converted  into 
a  t^te-de-pont,  but  at  what  date  is  uncertain  (perhaps  by  Honorius 
in  405).    In  537  It  effectually  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  since  that  period  the  Castle  of  Sant*  Angelo  (as  it  was 
afterwards  called)  has  been  the  citadel  of  Rome,  on  the  possession  of 
which  the  mastery  over  the  city  has  always  depended.   Around  tbe 
Church  of  St.  Peter  sprang  up  a  number  of  chapels^  churches,  mon- 
asteries, and  hospitals,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus  (498- 
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514)  a  papal  lesidence  alao.  Foreign  pilgrims  soon  began  to  establish 
settlements  bere,  named  acholae,  or  bor^hi,  of  whicb  in  tbe  8th 
cent,  four  are  mentioned  in  history,  viz,  those  of  the  Saxons  (i.  e. 
English),  the  Frisians,  the  Longobards ,  and  the  Franks ,  who  in 
tim«  of  war  formed  separate  companies  of  soldiers.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  whole  of  this  region  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,  Leo  IV.  surrounded  it,  in  848-52 ,  with  a  wall  40  ft.  in 
height,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Civitas  Leonina  named 
after  him.  This  wall  was  repeatedly  destroyed  during  the  conflicts 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  of  Henry  lY .  be- 
fore Robert  Guiscard  In  1084,  and  when  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  1379.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Borgo  began  with  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon ;  streets 
gradually  sprang  up ;  and  the  walls  were  considerably  extended. 
Eugene  IV.  and  Sixtus  IV.  were  particularly  active  in  developing 
the  Borgo,  and  it  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Paul  III.  and  Pius  IV.  renewed  the  fortifications  under  ap- 
prehension of  an  attack  by  Saracenic  rovers.  AnU  da  Sangallo  began 
by  the  construction  of  the  Porta  Santo  Spirit©  on  the  S.  ri545) ; 
Michael  Angelo  raised  the  imposing  Belvedere  bastion  (1547)  and 
provided  the  plan  for  the  remaining  fortifications  which  extended 
the  limits  of  the  Borgo  mainly  on  the  N.  (Porta  Angelica ;  Borgo 
Angelico)  in  1560-70.  The  papal  court,  however,  was  unable  per- 
manently to  attract  the  business  of  the  city  to  its  neighbourhood, 
and  a  sparse  and  poor  population,  engaged  in  the  humbler  branches 
of  trade,  now  lives  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  most  famous  church 
and  the  largest  palace  in  Christendom.  Down  to  the  pontificate  of 
Sixtus  V.  the  Borgo  belonged  to  the  popes,  and  lay  without  the 
bounds  of  the  municipal  jurisdiction ;  but  that  pope  incorporated 
it  with  the  city  as  a  44th  Rlone',  and  in  the  plebiscite  pf  2nd  Oct., 
1870,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borgo  declared  their  desire  not  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  walls  on  the  N.  side,  in- 
cluding the  Porta  Angelica,  were  pulled  down  when  the  Prati  di 
Castello  began  to  be  bjjilt  over  soon  after  1880. 

The  princip^^lilmel  of  communication  with  the  Vatican  quarter 
is  afforded  'hvpnfjPnrtfM  g(^T>t*  A?igelo  CPl.  1, 12),  originally  erected 
by  Hadrian  to  connect  lis  tomb  with  the  city  in  A.D.  136,  and  named 
after  him  Pons  uElius.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bridge ,  on  the  site 
of  two  old  chapels ,  Clement  VII.  erected  in  1530  statues  of  St. 
Peter  by  LorensettOj  and  St.  Paul  by  Paolo  Romano  (1464).  The  ten 
colossal  statues  of  angels ,  formerly  much  admired,  were  executed 
from  BeminVs  designs  in  1688,  and  vary  considerably  in  point  of 
artistic  value  (p.  Ixxiv).  In  1892-94,  during  the  Tiber  regulation 
operations,  the  bridge  was  completely  restored.  Only  the  three 
arches  in  the  middle,  are  antique,  new  ones  having  been  added  at 
each  end.   The  temporary  iron  Suspension  Bridge^  erected  a  little 
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lowei  down  tlie  riyei  during  the  alterations,  has  been  allowed  to 
remain,  and  is  at  present  used  by  the  tramway-cars.  A  new  bridge, 
the  P<mU  Vittorio  Emanuele,  is  designed  to  continne  the  direct  line 
of  the  Corso  of  that  name,  bnt  its  construction  cannot  begin  until 
the  E.  wing  of  the  Ospedale  dl  Santo  Spirito  (p.  317)  has  been 
pnlle^idwn. 

H*he  *Castello  Bant*  AnsreliLrPl.  I,  12),  which  was  originally  the 
tomb  eMctM  i&'  A.'u,  IHB  oy  uadrian  for  himself  and  his  successors 
(Moles  Hadriani)j  was  completed  in  139  by  Antoninus  Pins.     On  a 
snbstracture ,    114  yds.   square,  rises    a  cylinder   of  travertine, 
80  yds.  in  diameter,  once  encrusted  with  marble ,  of  which  cover* 
ing  no  trace  now  remains.    Around  the  margin  of  the  top  stood 
numerous  statues  in  marble.     This  cylinder  was  probably  once  snr* 
mounted  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  which  a  colossal  statue 
of  Hadrian,  conjecturally  standing  on  a  quadriga,  was  placed.    The 
head  mentioned  at  p.  354  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  statue. 
The  total  height  was  about  165  ft.     From  Hadrian  to  Garacalla 
(d.  217)  all  the  emperors  and  their  families  were  interred  here. 
When  the  Goths  under  Yitiges  besieged  Rome  in  537,   after  its 
capture  by  BeUsarius,  the  general  of  the  eastern  emperors,  the  tomb 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  and  the  marble  statues  on  the  summit 
were  hurled  down  on  the  besiegers.   The  city  was  at  last  retaken  by 
Totila,  successor  of  Yitiges,  after  another  terrible  siege  in  548.    On 
the  fall  of  Totila  in  552,  the  citadel  passed  into  the  power  of  Narses, 
the  successor  of  Belisarius.    In  590  Gregory  the  Great,  while  con- 
ducting a  procession  to  pray  for  the  cessation  of  the  plague  then 
raging,  beheld  the  Archangel  Michael  sheathing  his  sword  above  the 
Gastello  Sant'  Angelo ,   in  commemoration  of  which  Boniface  lY. 
erected  the  chapel  of  Sanctus  Angelua  inter  Nubes  on  the  summit. 
This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  marble  statue  of  an  angel  by 
Montelupo  (p.  316),  and  in  1752  by  the  present  bronze  statue  of  the 
Archangel  by  Verschaffelt.  From  923  onwards  the  edifice  was  always 
used  by  the  party  in  power  as  a  stronghold  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing the  citizens.    In  1379  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Romans.    From  the  time  of  Boniface  IX.  (for  whom  it  was  restored 
by  Niceolb  tVArezzoi)  downwards  the  castle  was  held  by  the  popes, 
who  seem  to  have  caused  the  construction  of  a  covered  passage 
(passetto)  leading  from  the  Yatican  even  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.    This  was  restored  by  Alexander  YI.    The  castello 
was  further  extended  by  Julius  II.    In  1527  Clement  YII.  sustained 
a  terrible  siege  here,  by  the  troops  of  Charles  Y.,  on  which  occasion 
Benvenuto  Cellini  asserted  he  had  thence  shot  the  Conn^table  de 
Bourbon.  The  outworks  were  constructed  by  Urban  YIIl.  A  thorongh 
restoration  of  the  structure,  begun  in  1901  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Lieut,- CoL  Borgatti,  is  in  progress.    A  collection  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  Italian  engineering  is  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
interior. 
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^T/pTiA  TgiiTTraffn?  ^'  opposite  the  P«»te  Sant*  Angelo  (adm.  see  pp.  150- 
I5f}7  A  guide  condacts  parties  every  1/2  ^i**  Ulostrated  guide  by  BorgetU^ 
(see  p.  316;  1908)  1  fr.    * 

We  first  enter  a  narrow  passage  leading  round  the  circular  portion  of 
the  mausoleum  on  the  top  of  the  old  square  substructure.  On  the  left  is 
a  small  museum  with  busts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  fragments  of 
the  marble  frieze  which  encircled  the  ancient  upper  building,  and  a  model 
of  the  entire  monument  (after  Borgatti).  The  mausoleum  itself  is  entered 
by  means  of  a  modern  approach  above  the  ancient  main  gate.  We  first  enter 
a  Sqdabb  Ghahbes,  witii  a  recess  for  a  colossal  statue  (1  on  the  section, 
p.  815),  and  thence  follow  a  spiral  passage  (2)  which  gradually  ascends  to 
the  Tomb  Ghakbsb  (3)  in  the  centre.  This  was  the  last  resting-place  of 
Hadrian  and  his  family,  and  still  contains  four  niches  for  the  urns.  —  We 
then  ascend  a  modem  staircase  and  pass  a  small  court  (Cortile  cTOnore)  with 
Raffaello  da  Montdvpo"**  marble  statue  of  an  angel  (see  p.  316).  On  the  left 
are  two  rooms  (4)  with  papal  coats-of-arms,  inscriptions,  and  sketches  of  the 
Gastello.  Opposite  the  staircase  is  the  Ohapbl  of  Glbmbht  VIL  with  a  facade 
designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  containing  a  fine  relief  of  the  Madonna  by 
Montelupo  (?).  —  We  then  ascend  to  the  Looqia  of  Julius  II.  (5).  — >  Here  we 
find  the  entrance  to  the  former  Apabtmsnts  of  thx  Popbs.  The  first  {SdUrne 
del  Consiglio,  6)  is  embellished  with  frescoes  by  Perim  del  Yoga  (History  of 
Alexander  the  Great)  and  a  rich  stucco  ceiling.  The  figure  of  tiie  senatof 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  wrongly  described  as  that  of  Prospero  Fan 
nacci,  the  advocate  who  defended  Beatrice  Oenci  (p.  332).  The  Camera  del 
Perseo  (on  the  right),  the  private  apartment  of  Paul  III.,  is  decorated  with 
a  fresco-frieze  by  Perin  del  Vaga  (Story  of  Perseus).  A  frieze  by  the  same 
artist  (Story  of  Psyche)  adorns  the  8ala  di  Amore  e  Peichey  a  bedchamber 
with  a  gorgeous  carved  and  gilded  ceiling.  From  the  Camera  del  Perseo 
a  small  staircase  descends  to  tne  Pope''8  bathroom,  ornamented  with  stucco 
and  grotesques.  Returning  to  the  Salone  del  Consiglio,  we  traverse  a  narrow 
passage  leading  to  a  room  (7)  with  a  tasteful  stuccoed .  ceiling  by  Qiv,  Ser- 
moneta  (marine  deities)  and  remains  of  frescoes.  —  A  narrow  staircase 
ascends  hence,  round  the  papal  treasure-room  (8;  with  an  enormous  cassone, 
boyjid  in  metal,  of  Julius  II.  and  carved  panel-work  of  Paul  III.),  to  the 
Bf  ATFOBM,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  St.  Peter^s,  etc.  —  Retum- 
\^ng  to  the  Loggia,  we  are  thence  conducted  to  a  number  of  gloomy  dungeons 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  fortress,  where  Beatrice  Genci,  Benvenuto  Gdlini, 
and  others  are  said  to  have  been  incarcerated. 

A  quay  (Lnngo  Tevere  di  Gastello)  leads  to  the  right  from  the  en^ 
trance  of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  to  the  new  quarter  on  the  Pratt 
di  CastellOj  a  congeries  of  long  and  regular  rows  of  tasteless  lofty 
houses.  Facing  the  end  of  the  Ponte  Umberto  (p.  213)  a  large  Court 
of  Justice  (PI.  I,  12,  15)  is  now  in  process  of  building,  from  the 
plans  of  G.  Galderlni.  In  front  of  Its  N.  facade  is  a  Statue  of  Cavour^ 
by  Galletti,  unvellod  in  1895 ;  the  groups  on  the  pedestal  represent 
Thought  (to  the  right)  and  Action  (to  the  left).  —  Farther  to  the  N., 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  attractive-looking  villa-quarter,  is  the 
handsome  basilica  of  San  Gioacchino  (PI.  1, 11),  founded  in  1888  to 
commemorate  the  jubilee  of  Leo  XIII.'s  ordination  as  priest,  and 
richly  adorned  with  mosaics,  granite  columns,  and  other  embellish- 
ments. The  architect  is  R.  Ingani.  —  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
city  are  three  extensive  Barracks. 

Electbic  TjujtWAT  and  Omnibuses  from  the  Prati  di  Gastello,  see  Kos 
8  and  21  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  Piazza 
'lA  (PI.  I,  12),  whence  four  streets  diverge.    In  the  centre,  to  the 
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right  and  left  of  the  fountain,  are  the  streets  called  the  Borgo  Ifuoto 
(originally  constructed  in  1499  as  the  *Via  Alessandrina'  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.)  and  the  Borgo  Veechio;  to  the  left,  by  the  river,  the 
Borgo  Sardo  Spirito;  to  the  right,  the  Borgo  8anV  Angelo. 

The  usual  route  to  the  Yaticai^^by  the  Bo&qo  Nuoyo.  To  the 
right  in  this  street  is  the  church  MSant^ Mar\t^  Traapontinn  (PI. I,  9), 
erected  in  ISGO^arther  on,  to  tfie  right,  in  the  small  Piazza  Scossa 
GayaUl,  is  the^ala»io  Gixitud,  now  the  Palazzo  Torloniay  erected 
by  Ant.  Monteckyaiio  in  I4d(i-ld04  for  Card.  Adriano  da  Corneto. 
The  facade  is  a  close  reproduction  of  that  of  the  Cancelleria  (p.  226), 
and  BramanU't  share  in  designing  this  palace  is  probably  limited  to 
the  architecture  of  the  inner  court.  The  poor  portal  dates  from  the 
^th  century.  -^  To  the  left,  in  the  Piazza  Scossa  Gavalli,  is  the 
p/Talaizo  del  Penitenzieri,  built  about  1480  by  Card,  Dom,  deUa 
sovere  ai\d  decOl'Uttid  b'/lPinturicehio^  but  now  in  a  neglected  con- 
dition. On  the  first  floor  are  an  excellent  ceiling-painting  of  mytho- 
logical scenes,  and  a  chapel,  founded  by  Card.  Alidori,  with  a  Renais- 
sance celling.  At  the  S.£.  comer  of  the  Piazza  rises  the  chuych  of 
San  Oiacomo  Scossa  Cavallu  Opposite,  on  the  W.  side,  th^^falaigo 
del  Convertendi,  partly  built  by  Bramante  for  the  Caprfni  family 
from  ViterboTaBd  purchased  in  1617  by  Raphael.  The  architectural 
style  resembled  that  of  the  Pal.  Vldoni  (p.  224),  but  is  quite  dis- 
guised by  later  alterations.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  room  where 
Raphael  is  supposed  to  have  died. 

^^^0  the  right  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  farther  on  (Nos.  101-105),  is 
the  Pal,  RieeiardU  built  for  Giac,  da  Brescia,  the  physician  of  Leo  X., 

Tfom  a  design  by  Bald.  Peruzzi(?).  We  then  proceed  straight  to  the 
Piazza  Rusticucei  (PI.  I,  19),  which  forms  a  kind  of  entrance-court 
to  the  Piazza  dl  San  Pietro. 

The  BoBGO  Santo  Sfibito,  issuing  from  the  Piazza  Pia  (p.  316), 
terminates  at  the  S.  colonnade  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter.  To  the 
left  in  this  street,  by  the  river,  is  the  spacious  Ospedcde  di  Santo 
Spirito  (PI.  I,  n,  9).  The  building,  with  its  striking  octagonal 
dome,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  iawgne  of  the  most 
important  examples  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Rome.  ]^rescoes~of 
icenes  ifrom  tne  nfe  oi^  »ixtus  adorn  the'-wards  oTlEe  hospital.  In 
the  chapel  are  early-Renaissance  pictures  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
The  institution  was  founded  by  Innocent  III.  and  embraces  a  hos- 
pital, a  lunatic  asylum,  a  foundling  Institution  (shown  2-4  p.m. ; 
permesso  at  the  office  on  the  first  floor,  or  in  the  library),  a  home 
for  girls,  a  refuge  for  the  aged  and  infirm ,  and  a  valuable  medical 
library  (^Btblioteca  Lancisiana,-  adm.,  see  p.  146).  The  three  depart- 
ments first  mentioned  can  accommodate  1000,  500,  and  3000  in- 
mates respectively. 

The  *borgo*,  or  settlement,  of  the  *Saxons'  or  English  once  lay 
here  (comp.  p.  313),  and  its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  church 
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of  Santo  Spirito  in  Sassia  (PI.  II,  9),  farther  on,  to  the  left,  built  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  under  Paul  III.  The  facade  iras 
added  by  Mascherino  under  Sixtus  Y.  This  church  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  hospital  and  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  except  a  bronze 
ciborium,  ascribed  to  Palladio,  over  the  altar.  The  brick  campanile, 
founded  by  Sixtus  IV.,  with  its  corner-pilasters,  is  *p^r.hnpg^  \p 
its  virile  BimplicitXa..the  noblest  tower  of  the  early  Renaissance*. 

To  the  left,  at  the  end~of  a  side-street,  rl^es  the  IhUcThanto 
Spirito  J  whence  the  Lungara  leads  to  Trastevere  (see  p.  368). 

Near  the  colonnades ,  on  the  right,  is  San  Lorenzo  in  Piseibus 
(PI.  I,  9),  a  church  of  early  origin,  rebuilt  in  1659;  on  the  left  is  the 
small  church  of  San  Miehde  in  Sassia  (PI.  II,  9),  formerly  the  church 
of  the  Frisians  (p.  313),  rebuilt  in  the  18th  cent.,  with  the  tomb  of 
the  painter  Raphael  Mengs  (d.  1779),  the  friend  of  Winckelmann. 

i/  The  •♦Piazaa  di  San  Fietro,  the  imposing  space  in  ftont  of  St. 
Peter's,  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  adjoined  by  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral on  the  side  next  the  church.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  huge 
colonnades  erected  in  1655-67  by  Bernini.  The  length  (including 
the  Piazza  Rusticucci)  to  the  portico  of  the  church  is  366  yds. ; 
greatest  breadth  260  yds.  Each  of  the  colonnades  contains  four 
series  of  Doric  columns.  Three  covered  passages,  the  central  of  which 
has  space  for  two  carriages  abreast,  are  formed  by  284  columns  and 
88  piers.  On  the  balustrades  above  are  placed  162  statues  of  saints 
in  Bernini's  style.  The  cost  of  the  construction  amounted  to  850,000 
scudi  (182,000?.);  the  pavement,  laid  by  Benedict  XIII.,  alone  cost 
88,000  scudi.  The  effect  Is  striking,  and  the  piazza  forms  a  fitting 
approach  to  the  largest  church  in  Christendom. 

The  great  Obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  which  is  destitute 
of  hieroglyphics ,  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome  by  Caligula 
and  placed  in  the  Vatican  Circus ,  where  it  stood  upon  the  *splna' 
(comp.  p.  312).  It  is  the  only  monument  of  the  kind  at  Rome  which 
has  never  been  overthrown. 

Under  Sixtus  V.  in  1586  the  obelisk  was  removed  on  rollers  from  its  original 
position,  and  erected  on  10th  Sept.  on  its  present  site  under  the  superintendence 
of  Domenico  Fontana^  who  estimated  its  weight  at  about  390  tons.  Represent- 
ations of  this  extremely  difficult  undertaking  are  frequently  seen.  It  is  related 
that  Fontana  in  the  construction  of  his  apparatus  had  omitted  to  allow  for 
the  tension  of  the  ropes  produced  by  the  enormous  weight,  and  that  at  the 
most  critical  moment,  although  silence  was  imposed  on  the  bystanders 
under  pain  of  death,  one  of  the  800  workmen,  the  sailor  Bresca  of  San  Remo, 
shouted :  ^Acqua  alle  funi  !*  (water  on  the  ropes),  thus  solving  the  difficulty. 
As  a  reward,  his  relatives  (of  Bordighera,  near  San  Bemo)  were  granted  tbe 
privilege  of  providing  ttie  palm-branches   for  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sunday. 

On  the  pavement  round  the  obelisk  is  placed  an  indicator  of  the 
points  of  the  compass.  At  the  sides  are  two  handsome  Fountains, 
45  ft.  in  height,  the  one  next  the  Yatican  erected  by  Maderna,  the 
other  under  Innocent  XI.  On  each  side,  between  the  obelisk  and 
•the  fountains ,  is  a  round  slab  of  stone  indicating  the  foci  of  the 
radii  of  the  colonnades,  each  series  of  which  appears  thence  as  one. 
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At  the  sides  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  formerly 
stood  the  stataes  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  which  are  now  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (p.  327),  and  were  replaced  under  Pius  IX. 
by  works  of  De  Fabris  and  Tadolini. 

At  the  end  of  the  colonnade  to  the  right  is  the  Portone  di 
BronzOy  the  entrance  to  the  Vatican,  where  the  Swiss  guard  is  sta- 
tioned (p.  330). 

^it0^  b.  ♦♦St.  Peter's  (San  Pietro  in  Vaticano). 

The  Church  of  St,  Peter,  like  San  Gioyanni  in  Laterano,'  San 
Paolo,  Santa  Groce,  Sant*  Agnese,  and  San  Lorenzo,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Emp,  Conatantine  at  the  request  of  Pope  Syl- 
vester J,  (p.  xxxiv).  It  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with 
nave,  double  aisles,  and  transept,  on  the  site  of  the  circus  of  Nero, 
where  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  buried,  and  it  contained  the 
brazen  sarcophagus  of  the  apostle.  The  church  was  approached  by 
an  entrance-court  with  colonnades  and  was  surrounded  with  smaller 
churches,  chapels,  and  monasteries.  The  interior  was  sumptuously 
decorated  with  gold,  mosaics,  and  marble.  At  Christmas,  in  the 
year  800,  Charlemagne  receiyed  here  the  Roman  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  Leo  III.,  and  numerous  emperors  and  popes  were 
subsequently  crowned  here.      * 

In  the  course  of  time  the  edifice  had  at  length  become  so  damaged 
that  Nicholas  V.  (p.  Ixiv)  determined  on  its  reconstruction,  and  in 
1452  began  the  tribune,  from  the  design  of  the  Florentine  Bernardo 
BosseUino.  According  to  this  design,  the  church  was  to  have  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross  (i.e.,  with  one  arm  longer  than  the  others), 
and  the  ohoir  was  to  be  rounded  internally,  and  to  form  half  of  a 
hexagon  externally.  The  proportions  were  so  adjusted  that  the 
choir  and  the  transept  completely  enclosed  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  old  church.  The  walls  had  risen  to  a  height  of  4-5  ft.  only 
when  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  pope  (1455). 

The  work  was  not  resumed  till  50  years  later,  when  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  undertaking  by  the  idea  of  Julius  II.  to 
erect  a  tomb  for  himself  during  his  own  lifetime  (p.  Ixvi),  for  which, 
as  there  was  no  sufficient  room  in  the  church ,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  chapel.  For  this  proposal  was  next  substituted  another,  that 
the  church  itself  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  beginning  of  Ros- 
sellino's  building  should  be  utilised;  but  this  last  suggestion  was 
afterwards  abandoned  as  being  likely  to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  work,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  erect  an  entirely 
new  edifice.  The  tradition,  that  Julius  II.  had  invited  a  number  of 
architects,  including  QiuLiano  da  Sangallo,  to  submit  designs,  and 
that  Bbamantb,  who  came  from  Lombardy,  was  the  successful 
competitor,  is  probably  true.t   The  numbers  of  sketches  and  designs 

t  The  original  of  Bramante'a  ground-plan  is  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  architectural  drawings  in  the  Ufflzi  at  Florence, 
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preserved  in  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Ufflzi  at  Florence 
testify  to  the  enthnsiasm  and  zeal  with  which  the  various  masters 
entered  the  lists,  and  particularly  to  the  assiduity  with  which  Bra- 
mante  revised,  corrected,  and  perfected  his  designs.  His  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  crown  a  substructure  like  the  BasiUoa  of  Gonstan- 
tine  (p.  ^64)  with  a  superstructure  like  the  Pantheon.  He  intended 
the  new  church  to  he  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  cOTored  with  a  gi- 
gantic central  dome,  with  rounded  choir  and  transepts,  above  which 
there  were  to  be  four  smaller  domes  (comp.  Plan).  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  18th  April,  1506,  in  the  presence  of  35  cardinals, 
under  the  choir-pillar  of  St.[VeroBica  (No.  4  on  the  large  plan}. 

This  plan,  which  had  the  merit  of  majestic  simplicity,  was,  it  is 
well  known ,  not  adhered  to.    During  the  last  year  of  Bramante^s 
(d.  1514)  life,  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo  (d.  1616)  was  entrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  work,  and  was  assisted  by  Baphael  and 
Fra  Giocondo  da  Verona  (d.  1516).    The  great  age  of  the  first  and 
the  third,  and  the  early  death  of  Raphael  (d.  1520),  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  work,  and  the  original  plan  was  much  altered,  the  masters 
being  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  cross.  The  next 
directors  of  the  work  were  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Tottngfcr  (afterl518), 
Baldassare  Peruzzi  of  Siena  (after  1520),   and  Michael  Akgslo 
(after  1547).    This  last  distinguished  himself  by  rejecting  the  inno- 
vations of  Ant.  da  Sangallo,  and  rescuing  Bramante*s  ground-plan. 
He  strengthened  the  pillars  of  the  dome,  simplified  the  form  of  the 
aisles,  and  planned  a  porch  borne  by  ten  columns,  and  terminating 
in  a  pediment,  though  this  last  part  of  his  design  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  Michael  Angelo  was  most  fortunate  with  his  construction 
of  the  dome.     He  completed  the  drum  of  the  dome,  and  left  be- 
hind him  drawings  and  models  for  the  completion  of  the  work  up  to 
the  lantern.    The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  thus  the  completion  of  tlie 
artistic  idea  which  had  been  conceived  150  years  before  by  Brunel- 
leschi,  though  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  he  prac- 
tically did  little  more  than  demonstrate  its  technical  possibility.  The 
vast  dimensions  of  Michael  Angelo*s  dome  render  doubly  marvel- 
lous its  airy  and  symmetrical  appearance ;  and  it  still  remains  an 
unsurpassed  model. 

After  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo  in  1664  the  building  of  the 
church  was  continued  by  Vignola  and  Oiacomo  della  Porta,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  charged  with  the  completion  of  the  dome.  In  1606 
the  church  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  facade,  when 
Paul  V,  Introduced  a  momentous  alteration.  Reverting  to  the  idea 
of  a  Latin  cross,  he  caused  the  nave  to  be  lengthened,  and  the  pre- 
sent weak  and  unsuitable  facade  to  be  erected  by  Carlo  Madema. 
The  effect  of  the  dome,  as  contemplated  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  thus 
entirely  lost  except  from  a  distance ;  from  the  spectator  standing 
in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter  the  drum  supporting  the  dome  vanishes 
behind  the  facade.     Bernini  j   who  succeeded  Maderna  in  1629, 
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finished  the  building.  He  designed  two  eampanili  to  be  erected  on 
each  side  of  the  church ,  but  the  only  one  which  was  built  had  to 
l>e  removed  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  foundation. 

The  new  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  VIII,  on  18th 
Nov.,  1626,  the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  St.  Syl- 
vester is  said  to  have  consecrated  the  original  edifice.  -"  By  the  end 
of  the  17th  cent,  the  cost  of  building  St.  Peter's  had  amounted  to 
upwards  of  47  million  scudi  (about  10,000,0002.),  and  the  present 
expense  of  its  maintenance  is  about  75002.  per  annum.    The  new 
sacristy,  erected  by  Pius  VI.,  cost  900,000  scudi  (about  192,000/.). 
The  result  of  these  various  vicissitudes  is  that  St.  Peter's  is  the 
largest  and  most  imposing,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the 
world  J  its  area  is  about  18,000  sq.  yds.,  while  that  of  the  cathedral 
atMUan  is  12,790,  St.  Paul's  at  London  9350,  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople 8150,  and  Cologne  Cathedral  7400^q[.  yds. 

The  dimensions  are  variaasly  stated.  The  following  measurements  are 
inscribed  upon  the  pavement  of  the  nave  in  ^palms\  here  converted  into 
yards  for  convenienee  of  comparison.  Length  of  the  interior  205  yds., 
or  inclnding  the  walls  212  yds.^  length  of  St.  Panrs  in  London  173  yds.  ^ 
cathedral  at  Florence  163  yds. ;  cathedral  at  Milan  148  yds. ;  San  Paolo 
fuori  le  Hnra  139  yds.  *,  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  118  yds.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  measurements  of  Carlo  Fontana,  the  total  length  of  St.  Peter's, 
inclnding  the  portico ,  is  232  yds.  \  height  of  nave  151  ft. ;  breadth  of 
nave  in  front  29  ydiC,  and  at  the  back,  near  the  tribnne  26  yds. ;  length 
of  transept  inside  150  vds.  —  The  dome,  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit 
of  the  lantern,  is  404  ft.  in  height,  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  435  ft.; 
ita  diameter  is  138  ft.,  or  about  oVt.  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
church  contains  29  altars,  in  addition  to  the  high-altar,  and  148  columns. 

^-' '  The  FA9ADB,  with  8  columns,  4  pilasters,  and  6  semi-pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  123  yds.  long  and  165  ft.  high ,  and  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade 
with  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  apostles,  19  ft.  high.  The  inscription 
records  that  it  was  erected  by  Paul  V.  (Borghese)  in  1612,  Over  the 
central  of  the  Ave  entrances  is  the  Loggia  in  which  the  new  pope 
used  to  be  crowned ,  and  whence  he  imparted  his  benediction  at 
Easter  to  the  concourse  in  the  piazza  (discontinued  since  1^70). 

The  PoETico,  78  yds.  in  length,  141/2  in  width,  and  66  ft.  in 
height,  is  admirably  decorated ,  the  magnificent  stucco-ornament- 
ation of  the  ceiling  being  especially  noteworthy.    At  the  entrances 

are  antique  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and  African  marble. 

Over  the  interior  of  the  central  external  entrance  is  St.  Peter  on 
the  sea,  termed  ^La  Navieella*,  a  mosaic  after  Giotto  (1298),  formerly  in  the 
entrance<conrt  of  the  earlier  church ,  unfortunately  considerably  altered 
by  MareeUo  Proventale  and  Franc.  Beretta  and  entirely  modernized.  A  copy 
of  the  original  is  preserved  in  Santa  Maria  della  Concezione  in  the  Pia22a 
Barberini  (p.  162).  —  At  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  equestrian  stataes; 
on  the  left,  Charlemagne  by  Cornacchini^  on  the  right,  Cnnstantine  the 
Great  by  Bernini.  The  latter  is  concealed  by  tlie  side-door  which  is 
always  kept  shnt,  and  can  be  seen  only  from  the  Scala  Regia,  on  the 
other  side  (p.  330). 

Of  the  five  doors  of  the  church  that  on  the  extreme  right,  in- 
dicated by  a  cross,  is  called  the  Porta  Santa,  and  Is  only  opened  in 
BABOSKia.   Central  Italy.    14th  Edition.  21 
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the  years  of  Jubilee  (e^ery  25  years :  the  last  occasion  was  in  1900, 
but  the  ceremony  was  omitted  in  1860  and  1875).  The  great  Gek- 
TRAL  Entrance  is  closed  by  the  brazen  *Doot«  whiV.I^  yingAnft  iv/ 
caused  to  be  executea  m  i4Hu-40'by  Ant,  FilartU  (p.  Ixy)  after  the 
model  of  those  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence.  The  Christian  subjects 
represented  on  the  main  panels  contrast  strangely  with  the  pagan 
subjects  on  the  surrounding  ornamental  borders,  such  as  Phrixus 
and  Helle  on  the  ram,  Europa  on  the  bull,  Ganymede  carried  off  by 
the  eagle,  Leda  and  the  swan,  etc. 

While  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter*s  is  open  to  criticism,  the  **In- 
TBBioB,  notwithstanding  its  meretricious  enrichments  (sculptures 
by  Bernini  and  his  contemporaries,  coloured  marble  incrustation  of 
the  walls,  and  niches  formed  in  the  principal  pillars  by  the  same 
master),  is  strikingly  impressive ;  and  the  effect  is  produced  not  so 
much  by  the  vastne^s,  as  by  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  its  pro* 
portions.  The  finest  features,  such  as  the  great  breadth  of  the  three 
arms  of  the  cross,  the  four  great  dome-pillars,  the  arcades  below  the 
dome,  and  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  are  all  due  to  Branumte,  to 
whom  the  coffering  of  the  tunnel-vaulting  must  also  be  ascribed. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  Navb,  close  to  the  central  door,  is  a 
round  aU>>^f  pATpi^yrY  y^  which  the  emperors  were  formerly 
cigwned,   On  the  pavement  beyond  it  are  inscribed  the  lengtbs  of 
several  other  large  churches  (see  p.^2i).    On  each  side,  as  far  as 
the  dome,  are  four  pillars  with  Corinthian  pilasters ;  above  these  a 
rich  entablature,  which  bears  the  arches  extending  from  pillar  to 
pillar  and  the  gorgeously  coffered  and  gilded  tunnel-vaulting  of  the 
ceiling.    The  niches  of  the  pillars  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
church  contain  baroque  statues  of  the  founders  of  various  orders.  By 
the  first  two  pillars  of  the  nave  are  two  holy  water  basins  supported 
by  colossal  putti.    The  pavement,  like  the  walls,  consists  entirely 
of  coloured  marble,   inlaid  f^om  designs  by  Qiac,  deUa  Porta  and 
Bernini.  —  By  the  fourth  pillar  to  the  right,  on  a  throne  of  white 
marble  beneath  a  canopy,  is  the  sitting  *8tatue  of  St,  Peter  in  bronze 
(PI.  1),  brought  by  Paul  V.  from  the  destroyed  monastery  of  San 
Martino  al  Yaticano,  a  work  of  the  5th  cent.,  though  now  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  13tli  cent.  (School  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio?).   The  right 
foot  is  worn  smooth  by  the  kisses  of  devotees.   In  front  of  the  statue 
are  two  large  candelabra.   Above  is  a  mosaic  portrait  of  Plus  IX., 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  papal 
see,  16th  June,  1871.  'Pius  IX.  is  the  only  pope  whose  pontificate 
was  onger  than  that  ascribed  to  St.  Peter. 

The  magnificent  and  plainly  decorated  Dome  rests  on  four  huge 

piers,  284  ft.  in  circumference,  the  niches  in  the  lower  parts  of 

which  are  occupied  by  statues,  16  ft.  in  height,  of  (r.)  St.  Longinus 

(2),  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of  Christ,  by  Bemmij  and  St. 

Helena  (3)  by  Bolgiy  (1.)  St.  Veronica  (4,  the  finest)  by  Mocehiy  and 
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St.  Andrew  (5)  by  Duqueanoy;  above  them  are  the  four  logge  of  Ber- 
nini, where  the  moBt  sacred  relics  are  exhibited  on  high  festivals,  on 
which  occasions  the  logge  may  be  entered  by  none  but  the  canons 
of  St.  Peter's.  These  relics,  each  preserved  in  the  loggia  above  the 
appropriate  saint,  are  the  spear  that  pierced  the  Saviour,  a  portion 
of  the  Cross,  the  sudarium  of  St.  Veronica,  and  the  head  of  St.  An^ 
drew.  Above  the  logge  are  four  mosaics  of  the  Evangelists  after  the 
Cav.  d'Arpino,  of  colossal  dimensions.  The  f^eze  bears  the  inscrip- 
tions in  blue  mosaic  letters  6  ft.  high  on  a  gold  ground :  Tu  ea  Pe- 
trtts  et  super  hanc  petram  aedificaho ecelesiammeam  et  tihi  ddbo  clavea 
regni  caelorwn.  The  sixteen  ribs  of  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  are  of 
gilded  stucco ;  between  them  are  four  series  of  mosaics.  In  the 
lowest  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  On  a  level  with 
the  lantern,  God  the  Father,  by  Mareello  ProvemuUe^  after  the  Ccw. 
d'Arpino. 

Beneath  the  dome  rises  the  imposing  bronze  Canopy  (*Bal- 
dacchlno')  borne  by  four  richly  gilded  spiral  columns,  constructed 
in  1633  under  Pope  Urban  Vni.,  ttom  designs  by  Bernini,  of 
metal  taken  from  the  Pantheon  (p.  216).  It  is  95  ft.  in  height,  in^ 
eluding  the  cross,  and  weighs  about  93  tons.  Under  the  canopy  is 
the  High  Altab,  consecrated  in  1594,  where  the  pope  alone  reads 
mass  on  high  festivals.  It  stands  immediately  over  the  Tomb  of  St, 
Peter.  The  Conpbssio,  constructed  by  C.  Madema  under  Paul  V.,  is 
snrrounded  by  95  ever-burning  lamps.  The  descent  to  it  is  by  a 
double  flight  of  marble  steps  (sacristan  30-40  c),  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  two  small  alabaster  columns,  bearing  statuettes  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  Doors  of  gilded  bronze,  dating  from  the  earlier  church,  close 
the  niche  which  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the  apostle.  Between 
the  steps  (6)  is  the  beautiful  statue  of  Pius  VI.  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  by  Canova,  1822. 

The  nave  is  continued  beyond  the  dome,  and  terminates  in  the 
Tbibuiie,  containing  the  fantastic  Cathedra  Petri  of  Bernini^  a  bronze 
throne,  supported  by  the  four  doctors  of  the  church  (Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  Chrysostom),  and  enclosing  the  ancient 
wooden  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Peter.  About  109  tons  of  metal  were 
used  In  its  construction.  On  the  right  (7)  is  the  monument  of  Ur^- 
banVm.  (d.  1644)  by  Bemmt,  with  a  multitude  of  Barberini/beesV 
on  the  left  (8)  that  of  Paul  m.  (d.  1549)  by  Ougl  delta  Porta,  pro- 
bably under  the  supervision  of  Michael  Angelo.  Above  is  the  figure 
of  the  pope  pronouncing  his  benediction;  beneath  on  the  right  Pru- 
dence, on  the  left  Justice.  The  names  of  the  bishops  and  prelates 
who  in  1854  accepted  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  were  engraved  on  a  slab  on  the  right  wall  by  order  of 
Plus  IX. 

Having  traversed  the  nave  and  surveyed  the  stupendous  dimeu'* 
sions  of  the  fabric,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  aisles  and  transepts. 
St.  Petex^s  contains  but  few  pictures ;  those  formerly  here,  some  of 
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which  are  now  in  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  (p.  167),  others  in  the 
Yatican  Gallery,  are  replaced  by  copieB  in  mosaic 

Right  Aisle.  Over  the  *jubilee-door*,  St.  Peter  in  mos&lc  (9), 
\jtt  placed  here  by  Clement  X.  in  the  year  of  jubilee  1676.  —  The  (Ist) 
Cappblla  BELLA  PiETA  (10 ;  soen  well  only  by  afternoon  -  light) 
\-'        contains  a  celebrated  **Pi€i^  by  Michael  Anad^lMn  early  work, 
"     r^    executed  in   1498  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Cardinal   Jean 
o^       de  Yilliers  de  la  Grolale.   The  Madonna  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  tiie 
Cross,  with  her  right  arm  supporting  the  shoulders  of  the  dead 
Christ,  who  lies  in  her  lap  with  relaxed  limbs  and  head  leaning 
slightly  back.     Neither  the  grief  of  the  Mother  nor  the  effect  of 
death  on  the  Son  detracts  from  the  ideal  beauty  imparted  to  them 
by  the  artist.    This  masterpiece  was  produced  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  classic  art,  and  the  depth  and  truth  of  the  conception 
are  mirrored  in  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  execution.  This  chapel 
.valso  contains,  to  the  left,  a  large  early-Christian  sarcophagns,  in 
y^  which,  according,  to  the  inscription,  Petronius  Profttw,  prefect  of 
the  city  (d.  396),  was  buried.^*lt  was  discovered  in  1596  during  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Peter^s.'^^To  the  rifflit  I'a  i^  p^Ititoti  Wjiiftli  tradition 
^v- '  affirms  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 

\  which  served  Bernini  as  a  model  for  the  twisted  pillars  of  the  Bal- 

dacr^hlno.  —  Adjacent^  to  the  right  under  the  arch,  is  the  monument 
.1)  of  Leo  XII.,  by  De  FahriSj  erected  by  Gregory  XYI. ;  to  the 
left,   cenotaph  (12)  and  bronze  relief-portrait  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den,   daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a  convert  to  the  Romish 
faith  (p.  371).   Beneath  the  monument  of  Leo  XII.  is  the  entrance 
(closed)  to  the  Cappella  del  Crocifitio^  which  contains  the  lesa  im- 
portant relics  of  St.  Peter's.  —  The  2nd  altar  (13)  is  adorned  with 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  after  Domenichino  (original ,  see 
p.  167).     Under  the  next  arch  are  the  monuments  of  fr.!  InnO'; 
cent  XII,^  b^  FU,  ^a^^«j[4^,  and  Q.)  the  Countess  Alatilda  of  3lpscia 
[?rTi  1  byhf^^B^tnkihijiQ,^  executed  by  order  of  Urban  YIhT  who 
had  tfansTerred  her  remain!  from  Mantua  hither.   The  relief  on  the 
sarcophagus  represents  Gregory  Yll.  granting  absolution  to  £mp. 
Henry  lY.  at  Canossa  in  1077.     On  the  right  the  (3rd)  Chapel  oi 
THE  Holy  Sac&ament  (16),  closed  by  an  iron  gate,  contains  an 
$ltar-piece  by  Pietro  da  Coriona;  right,  the  finely  executed  *Mon- 
ument  (17)  of  Sixtus  lY.  (d.  1484)  in  bronze,  by  Ant.  PoUajuUo 
(1493).  Julius  II.  (of  the  della  Rovere  family,  like  Sixtus)  is  also  in- 
terred here.  Under  the  next  arch :  right,  the  monument  (18)  of  Greg' 
ory  XIII.,  the  rectifier  of  the  calendar  (d.  1686),  by  CamiUo  Ruseoni; 
left,  the  plain  sarcophagus  (19)  of  Gregory  XIY.  Opposite,  over  the 
altar  by  the  principal  pier,  is  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  (20), 
after  Domenichino  (original  in  the  Yatican).  On  the  right,  the  Gssg- 
OBIAN  Chapel  (21),  erected  under  Gregory  XIII.  from  the  design  of 
Michael  Angdo,  at  a  cost  of  over  80,000  scudi;  here,  to  the  right,  is 
the  monument  (22)  of  Gregory  XYI.  (d.  1846),  by  Amid  (1864) ; 
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l>elow  It  a  relief,  representing  the  dissemination  of  Ohilstlanlty. 
A'boYe  the  altar  is  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso  (23),  from  the  old 
cliuroh  of  St  Peter,  dating  from  abont  1118;  under  it  Is  the  tomb 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (d.  390).  Under  the  following  arch: 
right,  the  tomb  (24)  of  Benedict  XIV, ;  left,  altar  (26)  with  the 
Mass  of  St.  Basilius,  after  Stibleyrat, 

The  Bi0HT  TsANSBFT  was  used  by  the  (Ecnmenical  Gounoil  for 
its  meetings  in  1870.  By  the  tribune,  three  altars  with  pictures  by 
CaroseUi  (26\  Valentin  (27),  and  Nie.  Pouaain  (28;  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Erasmus).  The  originals  of  the  last  two  are  in  the  Vatican 
(pp.  345,  346). 

W.  Pbolonoation  of  Rzoht  Aisia.  Under  the  arch:  right, 
Monument  (29)  of  Clement  Xm.(Bezzonlco  of  Venice,  d.  1769),  by 

Ckmova;  llgure  of  the  pope  and  &e  twn  liAna  wnrthy  t^f  IrmpftA^il^^Q ; 

left,  altar  of  tne  JNaTiceiia  [pv)  witk  Dhrist  and  St.  I'eter  on  the  sea, 
after  Lanfraneo,  Right,  tiie  Chapbl  op  the  Abohanqel  Miohabl 
(a4  V  f.>iA  yn^Aygftl  attftf  LhAido  l^enii  in  a  straight  dtrectionJSCPB^' 
tronilla  (32),  after  Uuereino  (p.  244),  Under  the  (left)  following 
arch :  right,  monument  (33)  of  Clement  X.  (d.  1676) ;  left,  Raising 
of  Tabitha  by  St.  Peter,  after  Coatansi  (original,  see  p.  167).  — 
We  now  pass  the  principal  tribune,  and  enter  the  — 

W.  Division  op  Left  Aisle.  Immediately  on  the  right  is  the 
monument  (34)  nf  Al^TATidAr  VTTL  (Ottoboni  of  Venice,  d.  1691),  by 
Affigo  diSanMartino;  left.  Healing  of  the  lame  man  by  SS.  Peter  and 
John  (36),  after  Maneini;  farther  on,  right,  the  altar  (36)  of  Leo  I., 
with  a  maifl^lfl  TftHftf  bv  ^l^ar^  (about  1660),  representing  the  Re- 
treat of  Attila.  ^Facing  the  visitor  is  the  Capfelxa  dblla  Colonna 
(37),  containing  a  highly  revered  Madonna  horn  a  pillar  of  the  older 
church.  Beneath  the  altar  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  (38), 
with  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  front,  containing  the  remains  of 
Leo  n.  (d.  683),  Leo  m.  (d.  816),  and  Leo  IV.  (d.  866).  Turning 
hence  to  the  left,  we  flist  peroeive  on  the  right,  over  the  small  door 
[of  egress),  iJifl«JUJ3jaJtrftctive  monument  jj9)  of  AlexandQy  y^L 
d.  1667)  bv  Bernini.  Opposite  is  an  altar  (^tl)  with  an  oil-painting 
[on  slate)  by  fr,  Vdnni,  Punishment  of  Simon  Magus. 

The  LbptJKeansbft,  with  its  tribune  and  three  altars,  U  next 
entered.  It  contains  confessionals  for  ten  different  languages,  as 
the  inscriptions  indicate.  By  the  pillar  of  St.  Veronica,  below  the 
statue  of  St.  Juliana,  is  an  elevated  seat,  whence  on  high  festivals 
the  grand-penitentiary  dispenses  absolution.  Over  the  first  altar  on 
the  light,  St.  Thomas  (41),  by  CamuceifU;  in  front  of  that  in  the 
centre,  the  tomb  (42)  of  the  great  composer  Giovanni  Pier  Luigi  da 
Palestrina  (1626-94;  p.  429):  altar-piece,  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  after 
Quido  Beni  (original,  see  p.  346) ;  left,  St.  Valeria  (43),  after  Oiov, 
Ant.  Spadarino,  The  portal  of  grey  marble  to  the  right  under  the 
following  arch  (44)  leads  to  the  Sacristy  (p.  326) ;  above  it  the  mon- 
ument of  Pius  Vni.  (d.  1830)  by  Tenerani.   To  the  left  (48),  Death 
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of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  after  Ronddlli  (original,  see  p.  167).  From 
this  point  Is  best  appieclated  the  collectiTe  effect  nf  tliA  *^oip«* 
triTmifiy,  and  transenAs  Then  the  CLEMEyTiNE  Chapbl  {^')^  erected 
by  Clement  Vin.  (1692-1605} :  below  the  altar  (46)  on  the  right 
reposes  Gregory  I.,  the  Great  (690-604);  altai-piece  after  Andr. 
Sacchi  (Mass  of  Gregory  the  Great;  p.  346);  facing  ns,  the  mon- 
ument (47)  of  Pius  Vn.  (d.  1823),  by  Tkorvdldsm,  erected  by  Car- 
dinal Consalvi.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  left,  and  perceive  below  the 
arch,  on  the  left,  the  mQgaic  copy  of  Raphaers  Transfl^ration  (A^X 
fdttf  llUies  the  size  of  the  orrginal  (p.  ^40).  —  OppositeV  to  the  right 
begins  the  —  ' 

Lett  Aisle .   Here,  under  the  arch  on  the  right,  the  monument 
(60)  of  Leo  XI.  (d.  1605)  by  Algardi,  with  a  relief  of  Henri  IV  o. 
France  abjuring  Protestantism;  left,  monument  (61)  of  Innocent  Xlf 
{d.  1689)  by  Carlo  Maratta,  with  relief  of  the  delivery  of  Vienna 
by  King  John  Sobieskl.    The  large  Choib  Chapel  (52),  gorgeously 
decorated  by  Qiae.  delta  Porta  with  stucco  and  gilding,  contains  the 
tombstone  of  Clement  IX.  (d.  1721),  an  altar-piece  after  P.  Bianehi 
(Immaculate  Conception ;  original,  see  p.  167),  and  two  organs.  Cer- 
emonies accompanied  by  beautiful  musical  performances  frequently 
take  place  here  on  Sundays ;  ladies  admitted  only  when  provided 
with  black  dress  and  veil,  gentlemea  also  in  black  (evening-dress); 
others  must  remain  outside  the  railing.  —  Beneath  the  next  arch,  to 
the  right,  over  the  door,  is  the  tomb  In  which  the  most  recently  de- 
ceased pope  rests  until  the  completion  of  his  tomb  and  monument 
elsewhere.  The  remains  of  Leo  XIII.  were  placed  here  In  July,  1903. 
To  the  left,  the  ♦Monument  (63)  of  Innocent  VIH.  (d.  1492),  by 
Ant  and  Pietro  PoUajuolo  (1498).    On  the  right  an  altar  (54)  with 
the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  after  Romandli  (original,  p.  167). 
The  eye  of  the  English  traveller  will  rest  with  interest  upon  the 
monument  (56)  of  Maria  Clementine  Sobieski  (d.  1736  at  Rome), 
wife  of  James  III.,  the  *01d  Pretender',  under  the  arch  to  the  right, 
over  the  door  which  leads  to  the  dome;  and  upon  the  tomb  (56),  to 
the  left,  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  by  Canpva  (1819) ,  with  busts 
of  'Jame^^T-»n^*tt8  isons'Chafles^dw^         *  Young  Pretender') 
and  Henry  (Duke  of  York  and  Cardinal  of  Frascati,  better  known 
as  Cardinal  York).   In  the  last  chapel  (67)  on  the  right  is  a  font 
consisting  of  the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus  from  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  (p.  314).    Over  the  altar,  Baptism  of  Christ,  after  Maratta 
(original,  p.  167).    To  the  left,  St.  Peter  baptizing  his  gaolers  in 
the  Mamertine  Prison,  after  Passerij  to  the  right,  Baptism  of  the 
Centurion,  after  Procaccini. 

The  Saobisty  (entrance  by  the  grey  marble  portal  mentioned  at 

p.  325,  ground-plan  44;    visited  most  conveniently  9-11  a.m.), 

erected  in  1775  by  Pius  VI.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  MarcMotmej 

consists  of  three  chapels  in  a  corridor  adorned  with  ancient  columns 

nd  inscription^. 
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At  the  entrance  the  statn^s  of  (r.)  St.  Peter  and  (1.)  St.  Paul,  executed 
in  1461-62  bf  Paolo  Romano,  and  formerly  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter  (p.  819). 
The  central  octagonal  chapel,  Saobestia  Comchb  (68),  is  embellished  with 
eighit  columns  of  bigio  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tiroli.  A  chorister 
(i/s  fr.)  may  be  found  here  to  show  the  others.  Left,  the  Saokbstia  dbi 
Cajionioi  (59),  with  the  Gap.  del  Canonici,  altar-piece  by  Francesco  Penni 
CHadonna  with  SS.  Anna,  Peter,  and  Paul),  opposite  to  which  is  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  by  Oiulio  Romano.    Adjacent  is  the  — 

Stahza  Capitol  abb  (60),  containing  interesting  pictures  from  the  old 
Confessio,  by  OioUoi  Christ  with  Cardinal  Stefaneschi;  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter,  a  good  example  of  Giotto^s  dramatic  power;  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul; 
on  the  back,  St.  Peter  enthroned;  SS.  Andrew,  John,  Paul,  and  James;  on 
the  predella  (by  the  window),  Madonna  and  Apostles.  *This  work  alone 
MTOuld  entitle  Giotto  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
painting*  (C.  A  C).  This  Stanza  also  contains  fragments  of  the  *Fresco«s 
by  MeloMxo  da  Forli  from  the  former  dome  of  Santi  Apostoli  (p.  210): 
angels  with  musical  instruments  and  several  beads  of  apostles.  On  the 
right,  the  — 

Sagbbstia  db^  Bbnbfiziati  (61) ,  with  a  ciborium  by  DonateUo  (con- 
taining a  rained  painting  by  MemnU)  and  an  altar-piece  by  Mutiano,  the 
Delivery  of  the  Keys.  Contiguous  is  the  Tbbasubt  (62)  of  St.  Peter''s, 
containing  jewels,  an  altar-cross  and  two  candelabra  by  Ant.  OentiU  of 
Faenza  (16o2;  exquisite  works,  executed  under  the  influence  of  Micbael 
Angelo),  the  cross  of  the  Emp.  Justinas  (6th  cent.),  the  dalmatica  worn  by 
Charlemagne  at  his  coronation,  etc.  —  Over  the  sacristy  are  the  Abghivbs 
of  St.  Peter''s  (shown  by  special  permission  only),  with  ancient  MSS.,  e.g. 
Life  of  St.  George,  with  admirable  miniatures  by  Oiotto;  also  a  few  clas- 
sical authors. 

The  Saosb  Geottb  Vatic anb  (or  crypt),  consisting  of  passages 
with  chapels  and  altars  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  present  church, 
are  visible  by  special  permission  only.  The  crypt  is  lighted  by 
electricity.  Entrance,  see  ground-plan,  a. 

The  Orotte  Nuove,  situated  under  the  dome,  consist  of  a  corridor  in 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  which  encloses  the  Confessio.   In  the  four  great 

Siers  which  support  the  dome,  steps  descend  to  as  many  Chapels:  a. 
t.  Veronica,  k.  St.  Helena,  i.  St.  Longinus,  d.  St.  Andrew.  —  In  the 
Chapbi.  op  Saxta  Mabia  db  Pobtiod  (6),  to  the  right  by  the  entrance,  is  St. 
Matthew,  on  the  left,  St.  John,  two  statues  in  relief,  from  the  tomb  of 
ITicholas  V.  (p.  328);  over  the  altar  a  Madonna  (retouched)  by  Simons 
Jfemmiy  from  the  portico  of  the  old  church :  to  the  right  and  left  are  statues 
of  angels  by  Mtno  da  Fiesole  and  CHov.  Dalmata^  from  the  tomb  of  Card. 
Eroli  (d.  1479).  Bust  of  Benedict  XII.,  by  Paolo  da  Siena.  Statue  of  St.  Peter 
constructed  of  antique,  medieeval,  and  Renaissance  fragments  pieced  together. 
On  the  walls  are  drawings  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter.  Outside  the 
chapel,  on  the  right,  a  mosaic:  Christ  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (the 
first  holding  three  keys),  from  the  tomb  of  Emp.  Otho  II.  (p.  328).  — 
la  the  Cuapbl  op  Santa  Mabia  Preonantidm  (c),  at  the  entrance,  the  two 
SS.  James,  reliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V.  (p.  328) ;  God  the  Father, 
relief  from  the  tomb  of  Card.  Eroli  (see  above);  half-fi|ure  of  Boniface  VIII. 
Paul  before  Nero,  relief  from  a  ciborium  of  Sixtus  IV.  —  The  adjoining 
chamber  contains  fragments  from  John  VII. 's  Lady  Chapel  (see  p.  285)  and 
scenes  from  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter.  —  Cobbidob.  Martvrdom  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  reliefs  from  Sixtus  IV.*s  ciborium  (see  above) ;  stataes 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  some  by  Mine  da  FieeoU;  remains  of  the  canopy 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  Uaia  da  Pisa  and  Paolo  Romano:  remains  of  Ihe  ciborium 
of  the  Holy  Lance,  by  Andrea  Bregno;  Reliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Paul  II.  (see 
p.  328):  The  Fall,  Last  Judgment,  Faith  and  Charity  (bv  Mino  da  FiesoleY 
Hope  (signed),  Resurraction  of  Christ,  Creation  of  Eve  (by  Qiov.  Dahnata). 
Stataes  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  relief  Arom  Card.  Eroli  s  tomb,  also  by 
Oiov.  Dalmaia.  Madonna  enthroned  with  Kieholas  IH.  and  Card.  Gaetaao 
Orsini  (relief)  probably  from  the  studio  of  Paoio  Romano}.  ^  Opposite  the 
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entrance  to  the  Gonfessio:  Sarcophagus  of  the  city-prefect  Junitu  BasHu 
(d.  359),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  early  -  Christian  funereal 
sculpture.  The  Confkssio  (m),  ur  Chapel  jf  88.  Poter  and  Paul,  in  the 
Centre  of  the  circular  passage,  is  richly  decorated  with  stucco,  gold,  and 
jewels.  Over  the  altar,  which  was  consecrated  in  1122,  are  two  ancient 
pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  sarcophagus  of  St.  Peter  (for- 
merly in  the  catacombs  on  the  Via  Appia,  then  in  the  Lateran)  has  been 
preserved  bere  since  the  15th  century. 

The  G^tta  Vacchie  are  about  147  ft.  long  and  67  ft.  wide.  The  pave- 
ment was  originally  that  of  the  ancient  church,  and  lies  11  ft.  helow  that 
-of  the  present  church.  These  vaults  contain  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  many  popes  and  princes  from  the  old  church.  In  e.  those  of  Nicho- 
las I.  (d.  867),  Gregory  V.  (Bruno,  a  German ;  d.  999),  and  Emp.  Otho  n. 
(d.  at  Rome,  983).  At  the  end  of/,  that  of  Alexander  VI.  (d.  1503t  comp. 
p.  229).  In  ff.  those  of  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only  English 
pope,  d.  1159).  an  old  sarcophagus  in  granite;  Pius  II.  (^neas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,  a.  1464),  an  early  -  Christian  sarcophagus  (comp.  p.  224): 
Pius  III.  (d.  1503;  comp.  p.  224);  Boniface  VIII.  (d.  1303),  hy  Amo{fo  di 
GambioO)\  Nicholas  V.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana,  d.  1455);  Paul  II.  (d.  1471) 
and  Card.  Eroli  (see  p.  827),  both  by  Oiw.  Dalmata;  Urban  VI.  (d.  1389); 
Harcellus  II.  (d.  1555),  in  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus  s  and  Cardinal 
Fonseca  (d.  1422). 


For  t\^  *AscBNT  OP  THT«  ^<^^'^  f«**ft  pp.  160,  151)  a  permesso 
is  required,  excepi  on'Sal:.,  and  may  be  obtained  in  tlie  *Rev.  Fab- 
brlca  dl  San  Pietro*,  Via  della  Sagrestia  8  (first  floor).  Visitors 
knock  at  the  door  in  tlie  left  aisle  (PI.  55).  An  easy  spiral  in- 
clined plane  ascends  to  the  roof.  The  walls  bear  memorial-tablets  of 
royal  personages  who  have  made  the  ascent.  On  the  roof  a  number 
of  domes  and  other  small  structures  are  seen,  some  of  which  serve 
as  dwellings  for  the  workmen  and  custodians.  The  *View  from  the 
roof  ranges  over  the  entire  city  and  the  Campagna  from  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  sea. 

One  of  the  eight  octagonal  chambers  in  the  piers  which  support  the 
dome  contains  a  model  of  the  church  by  Michael  Angela  and  his  pre- 
decessor Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger^  for  admission  to  which  a  separate 
permesso,  obtainable  by  special  recommendation  only,  must  be  procured. 

TheJ>QMB  rises  30g!,ft.  above  the  roof,  amLis  630  ft.  in  cirCTm- 
ferenceT^The  visitor  will  observe  the  huge  hoops  of  iron  by  wklc'b 
the  dome  was  strengthened  in  the  18th  cent.,  when  threatening 
fissures  had  begun  to  appear.  The  gallery  within  the  drum  affords 
a  striking  view  of  the  interior.  An  easy  staircase  ascends  between 
the  outer  and  inner  domes  to  the  Lantern^  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  church  and  its  environs.  A  perpendicular  Iron  ladder 
ascends  to  the  copper  ball  on  the  summit,  which  can  contain  16  per- 
sons, but  affords  no  view;  the  ascent  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and 
Is  quite  unsuitable  for  ladies. 


Ascending  by  St.  Peter's,  to  the  left  beyond  the  colonnades  (way 
to  the  Vatican  gallery  of  statues,  see  p.  349,  and  Plan,  p.  318), 
we  reach,  near  the  sacristy,  a  slab  in  the  pavement  marking  the 
former  site  of  the  obelisk  mentioned  at  p.  318.  To  the  left  is  the 
Gampo  Santo  dei  Tedeschi,  the  most  ancient  Christian  burial- 
ground,  instituted  by  Constantine,  and  filled  with  earth  from  Mt. 
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Calvary.  In  1779  it  was  granted  to  the  Germans  by  Pins  TI.  Ad- 
jacent is  the  chnrch  of  SarUa  Maria  deUa  Pieth  in  Campo  SantOj 
adjoining  which  is  the  German  and  Flemish  refage  for  pilgrims. 

Near  it  is  sitaated  the  Palasxo  del  SanV  OffiziOy  or  Inqni- 
sition,  now  a  barrack.  The  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  was 
established  in  1542  by  Paul  III.  and  this  edifice  was  assigned  to  it 
by  Pins  V. 

0.  The  Vatican. 

The  Vatican  Palace,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  originally  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  popes,  erected  by  Symmachus  (p.  312)  near 
the  anterior  court  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  though  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  the  papal  residence  proper  was  at  the 
Lateran.  Additions  were  made  to  the  Vatican  by  Eugene  HI.  (1150), 
GoBlestine  III.,  and  Innocent  III.,  but  it  fell  into  decay  during 
the  absence  of  the  papal  court  at  Ayignon  (1308-77).  When  the 
popes  returned  to  Rome,  they  at  last  took  up  their  permanent  abode 
at  the  Vatican,  deserting  the  Lateran,  which  had  been  devastated  by 
a  great  Are  in  1308.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  first  con- 
cla've  was  held  in  the  Vatican  in  1378,  which  resulted  in  the  schism. 
In  1450  Nicholas  V.  (p.  Ixiv),  with  a  view  to  render  the  Vatican  the 
most  imposing  palace  in  the  world,  determined  to  unite  in  it  all  the 
government-offices  and  residences  of  the  cardinals.  On  his  death 
he  left  behind  him  an  almost  completed  palace,  including  the 
Library  (comp.  p.  365),  the  Appartamento  Borgia,  and  the  Stanze, 
to  which  Alexander  VI.  added  the  finishing-touch  in  the  shape  of 
the  Torre  Borgia.  In  1473-81  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  in  1486-92  the  Belvedere,  or  garden-house,  by  In- 
nocent Vni.  Bramante,  under  Julius  II. ,  united  the  latter  with 
the  palace  by  means  of  a  great  court.  The  Logge  round  the  Gortile 
di  S^n  Damaso  were  also  constructed  by  Bramante.  Paul  III.  founded 
the  Pauline  Chapel  in  1540,  and  Sixtus  V.  built  the  present  Library 
(which  divided  Bramante^s  large  court  into  two  parts,  the  Gortile 
dl  Belyedere  and  the  Giardino  della  Pigna)  and  the  present  resi- 
dence of  the  popes,  which  last  was  completed  by  Olement  VIII. 
(1592-1605).  Urban  Vin.  began  the  Scala  Regia  (p.  330)  from 
Bernini's  designs ,  Pius  VI.  erected  the  Sola  a  Croce  Oreca,  the  Sala 
Botondaj  and  the  Sala  delle  Mute,  Pius  VII.  the  Braccio  Nuovo  for 
the  sculptures,  and  Pius  IX.  closed  the  fourth  side  of  the  Gortile  di 
San  Damaso  by  covering  and  reconstructing  the  great  staircase  (Scala 
Pia)  which  leads  from  the  arcades  of  the  piazza  into  the  court.  The 
palace  now  covers  an  area  of  about  13^2  acres,  of  which  about  6  are 
occupied  by  the  20  courts,  and  contains  perhaps  1000  halls,  chapels, 
saloons,  and  private  apartments  (the  common  estimate  of  11,000 
apartments  is  a  mere  fable).  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Vatican 
is  occupied  by  collections  and  show  rooms,  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  building  being  set  apart  for  the  papal  court.    A  law  passed 
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on  13t]i  May,  1871,  secures  to  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  the 
papal  villa  at  Gastel  Gandolfo  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality. 

The  Principal  Entsakce  to  the  Vatican  (Portone  di  Bronzo) 
Is  at  the  end  of  the  right  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
where  the  Swiss  guard  is  posted  (no  fee).  The  ciceroni  -who  proffer 
their  services  here  are  to  be  avoided ;  their  services  are  useless. 
Straight  in  front  is  the  Scala  Regia,  leading  to  the  picture-gallery, 
etc.,  see  below.  The  staircase  to  the  right  (iScafa  Pta,  see  p.  329), 
leads  to  the  Cobtile  di  San  Damaso,  a  court  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  fountain  of  St.  Damasus  erected  here  by  Innocent  X. ,  and 
sometimes  called  Coriile  delle  Logge  from  the  Logge  of  Bramantt 
(p.  Ixvi)  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  three  sides.  On  the  right  is 
the  wing  occupied  by  the  Pope.  On  the  left  is  a  door  with  the  in- 
scription Adito  alia  Biblioteea  ed  al  MuHo  (available,  for  readers  in 
the  library  only). 

A.  Oapfblla  Sistina.    Bafhabl's  Stanzb  and  Looob.   Piotukb 
Gallbbt.  Raphabl*s  Tapbstrdss.   Appabtahxnto  Bokoia. 

Admission,  see  pp.  150,  151.  Permessi  (see  below).  Sticks  and  tiin- 
brellas  must  be  given  ap  on  the  second  landing  of  the  Scala  Begia.  Oratnitj 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  50  c.  Catalogue  of  the  picture-galleries  and  decora- 
tive paintings  by  the  Coruervatore  JSreole  Mtusi^  in  Ilal.  21/4  fr.,  Engl.  2Vi 
and  IVf  fr.,  French  li/z  fr. ;  it  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with. 

We  proceed  from  the  principal  entrance  {Fortont  di  Bromo^  see 
above)  straight  on  to  the  Scala  Regia,  a  magnificently  decorated 
staircase,  with  a  skilfully  treated  perspective  effect,  by  BeminL 
From  the  first  landing  we  have  a  view,  to  the  right,  of  Bernini's 
statue  of  Oonstantine  (p.  321),  on  a  line  with  the  portico  of  St. 
Peter's.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  we  obtain  our  permesso  and  pass 
through  a  door  to  the  Staircase  on  the  Right,  which  ascends  to  the 
Sala  Begia,  on  the  first  floor  (91  steps).  Halfway  up  a  notice-board, 
on  the  right,  marked  ^Gamere  e  Stanze  di  Baffaello',  indicates  the  ap- 
proach to  the  second  floor  with  Raphael's  Stanze  and  Logge  (p.  335). 
On  the  third  floor  (accessible  from  the  Logge)  is  the  picture-gallery 
(p.  344). 

Sala  Begia.   Oapfblla  Sistina.   Sala  Duoalb. 
.  Oappblla  Paolina. 

^  The  Sala  Begia,  an  entrance-hall  to  the  Sistine  Ohapel  origin- 
ally destined  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  was  begun 
by  Ant,  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  under  Paul  III.  and  was  completed 
in  1573.  The  stucco  decorations  of  the  ceiling  are  by  Perin  del 
Vaga^  and  those  over  the  doors  by  Daniele  da  Volterra,  The  large 
frescoes,  by  Vasari,  Salviati,  and  the  Zuceati.,  illustrate  the  power 
of  the  church :  Scenes  from  the  Night  of  St.  Bartholomew  (the  in- 
scription Sttagei  Hugenottorum,  etc. ,  which  was  once  under  them, 
has  been  obliterated);  Alliance  of  the  Spanish  and  Yenetians  with 
Paul  v.;   Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571;  Gregory  VII.  absolving  the 
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Emp.  Heniy  IT.;  Gonqueat  of  Tunis;  Gregory  XI.  returning  from 
Avignon;  Alexander  III.  absolving  Fred.  BarbaroBsa.   The  door  in 
the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left,  admits  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  (yisi- 
>lors  knock). 

The  **  Sistine  Chapel  was  erected  under  Sixtus  IV.  by  Oiov. 
de'  DoUA  in  1473-81 ;  length  133  ft.,  width  45  ft.,  six  windows  on 
each  side  above.  Beautifully  decorated  marble  screens  enclose  the 
spaee  set  apart  for  the  clergy;  the  tribune  on  the  right  with  the 
handsome  balustrade  is  occupied  by  the  choir.  Both  of  these  are 
the  work  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  other  Florentine  masters.  The 
arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  chapel  are  modelled  on  those  of 
the  early-Christian  basilicas.  The  lower  part  of  the  long  walls  was 
formerly  hung  with  Raphael's  tapestry  (p.  346)  at  festivals,  while 
the  upper  part  is  decorated  with  beautiful  *Fsbsoob8,  executed 
about  1481-83  by  the  most  celebrated  Florentine  and  Umbrian 
ma&ters  of  the  period  (p.  Ixlv)  and  abounding  in  contemporary  por- 
traits (best  light  in  the  morning).  These  represent  incidents  from 
the  life  of  Christ  (right)  and  Moses  (left)  arranged  in  the  early 
ecclesiastical  manner,  in  parallel  scenes  of  promise  and  fulfilment. 
The  two  series  begin  at  the  altar  and  meet  on  the  entrance-wall. 
Left:  1.  (by  the  altar)  Perugino  and  PirUuricehiOj  Moses  with  his 
wife  Zipporah  journeying  to  Egypt,  Zipporah  circumcises  her  son ; 
*2.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Moses  kills  the  Egyptian,  drives  the  shepherds 
from  the  well,  kneels  before  the  burning  bush;  3.  Hero  di  Cosimo 
and  pupils  of  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Pharaoh's  destruction  in  the  Red 
Sea;  4.  C.  Rosaelliy  Moses  receives  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai,  Worship 
of  the  golden  calf;  5.  8.  Botticelli,  Destruction  of  the  company  of 
Korah  and  of  Dathan  and  Ablram  (perhaps  a  reference  to  the  schism 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Camiola) ;  in  the  background  is  the  Arch  of 
Constantino.  —  *6.  Luca  Signorelli  and  Bart,  della  Oatta,  Moses  as 
a  law-giver  (the  nude  youth  in  the  centre  personifies  the  tribe  of 
Levi),  Investiture  of  Joshua,  Mourning  over  the  body  of  Moses.  — 
Right :  1.  Perugino  and  Pinturieehio,  Baptism  of  Christ;  2. 8.  Botti- 
celli, Sacrifices  in  cleansing  a  leper  (Levit.  xiy.  2-7)  and  Christ's 
Temptation;  in  the  background  is  the  then  recently  completed 
Ospedale  dl  Santo  Spirito  (p.  817);  *3.  Dom.  Ohirlandajo,  Vocation 
of  Peter  and  Andrew,  in  a  dignified  and  severe  monumental  style ; 
4.  C.  Rosselli,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Cure  of  the  leper ;  *5.  Peru-' 
gino,  Christ  giving  the  keys  to  Peter,  one  of  the  master's  finest 
monumental  works  in  spite  of  defects  in  the  composition  (the  figure 
with  the  T  square  on  the  right  is  that  of  the  architect  Giov.  de  Dolci, 
see  above);  6.  0.  RoitelU,  Last  Supper.  —  The  frescoes  on  the 
entrance-wall  —  Resurrection  of  Christ,  originally  by  D.  Ohirlan- 
dajo,  and  Contest  of  the  Archangel  Michael  for  the  body  of  Moses, 
by  8alviati  —  were  renewed  by  Arrigo  Fiammingo  and  Matteo  da 
Leeee  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  —  On  the  pillars  between  the 
windows  24  popes  by  Fra  Diamante,  Ohirlandajo,  Botticelli,  and 
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C  So»$elU.  *~  The  place  of  lionom  at  the  altar,  before  Michael 
Angelo  painted  his  Last  Judgment  (p.  334),  was  occupied  by  tihree 
frescoes  by  Pemgino :  the  Finding  of  Moses,  Coronation  of  th«  Vir- 
gin, and  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
V    •      The  **Gbiijkg  (p.  Ixvii;  minors  provided  by  the  onstodian;  fee) 
was  began  by  Michtid  Angelo  on  10th  May,  1508,  and  completed 
on  October  Slst,  1512.    Whether  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
or  the  Stanze  of  Raphael  should  be  regarded  as  the  enlniinating 
effort  of  modem  art,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controTersyv    The 
merit  of  uniformiity  of  thought  and  compactness  of  composition 
must  be  awarded  to  the  ceiling-painting,  and  these  attributes  are 
the  more  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  subjects  of  the  whole  series 
had  not  been  agreed  upon  ftom  the  outset.    The  pictorial  enrich- 
ment of  the  ceiling  was  at  first  to  be  limited  to  the  figures  of  the 
Twelre  Apostles,  but  Michael  Angelo,  perceiYing  the  poTerty  of 
the  design,  prerailed  on  the  pope  to  allow  him  to  extend  it.    In 
order  to  connect  the  different  scenes,  Michael  Angelo  invented  an 
imaginative  structure  with  columns,  pillars,  and  cornices  in  bronze 
and  marble,   which  rises  from  the  walls,  and  encloses  In  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling  (which  is  vaulted,  with  a  flat  surface  in  the 
middle)  nine  sections  of  different  sizes.   The  lifelike  figures  which 
step  forth  from  the  architectural  members,  some  of  them'  In  their 
natural  colour ,  and  others  of  a  bronze  tint ,  impart  to  the  back- 
ground such  animation  and  significance  as  to  render  it  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  the  large  central  pictures.    It  is  here  that  the 
spectator  will  become  fully  aware  of  the  importance  to  a  painter  of 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  architectural  designs,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Michael  Angelo  availed  himself  of  such  acquaintance. 
A  description  of  the  Obnt&al  Scenes  may  be  given  nearly  in 
the  words  of  Aseamo  Condivi,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  in 
1553  wrote  the  master's  life  under  the  eye  of  the  latter.  —  *Is 
the  Ist  Section  of  the  ceiling  (reckoned  from  the  altar),  which  is 
one  of  the  smaller  ones,  you  observe  in  the  air  God  Almighty,  who 
with  the  motion  of  his  arms  separates  light  from  darkness.  —  In 
the  2nd  Section  he  creates  the  two  great  lights  of  the  world,  his 
outstretched  right  hand  touching  the  sun,  and  the  left  the  moon. 
Around  him  are  several  angels,  one  of  whom  (to  the  left)  hides  his 
face,  and  presses  close  to  the  Creator,  as  if  to  screen  himself  from 
the  baneful  influence  (dazzling  light)  of  the  moon.    In  the  same 
section  God  is  again  represented  as  engaged  in  creating  the  herbs 
and  plants  on  the  earth.    He  is   portrayed  vnth  such  art,  that 
wherever  you  turn  he  appears  to  follow  you,  showing  his  whole 
back  down  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  —  a  very  excellent  work,  proving 
what  can  be  done  by  foreshortening.  —  In  the  3rd  Seetion  God  the 
Lord  appears  in  the  air  surrounded  with  angels,  regarding  the 
waters,  and  commanding  them  to  bring  forth  all  those  kinds  of 
animals  which  that  element  nourishes.  —  In  the  4^  Section  is 
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Tepresented  (in  tlie  grandest  and  moft  thoughtful  composition  of 
the  series)  the  cieation  of  man:  God  ia  seen  with  outstretched 
aim  and  hand,  as  if  prescribing  to  Adam  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
abstain  from  (more  correctly,  God  causing  life  to  stream  through 
Adam's  limbs  by  touching  him  with  his  forefinger).  With  his  other 
aim  he  encloses  a  group  of  angels.  —  In  the  6th  Section  God  draws 
fiom  Adam's  side  the  woman,  who  with  folded  hands  stretched  out 
towards  God,  bows  herself  with  a  sweet  expression,  so  that  it 
seems  she  is  thanking  him,  and  that  he  is  blessing  her.  —  In  the 
6th  Sedion  the  Demon,  in  female  form  from  the  waist  upwards, 
and  otherwise  a  serpent,  coils  himself  round  a  tree ;  he  converses 
with  Adam  and  Eto,  whom  he  persuades  to  disobey  their  Creator, 
and  hands  the  forbidden  fruit  to  the  woman.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  section  you  see  the  pair,  driyen  out  by  the  angel,  fleeing 
terrified  and  sad  from  the  face  of  God.  —  In  the  7th  Section  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  and  Gain  (rather  Noah's  thank-offering)  is  repre- 
sented. —  In  the  8th  Section  is  seen  the  Flood,  with  Noah's  Ark 
on  the  water  at  a  distance,  and  a  few  persons  clinging  to  it  in 
hopes  of  saying  themselyes.  Nearer  is  a  boat  crowded  with 
people,  which,  owing  to  its  undue  load,  and  to  the  numbers  of 
yiolent  shocks  of  waves,  is  already  shipping  water  and  threaten- 
ing to  sink,  and  it  is  indeed  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  human 
race  perishing  so  miserably  in  the  waves.  Still  nearer  the  eye 
appears  above  the  water  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  a  number 
of  men  and  women  have  sought  refuge  as  if  on  an  island ;  they  show 
different  emotions,  but  they  all  cower,  miserable  and  terrified, 
under  a  tent  stretched  over  a  tree,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
excessive  rain.  And  in  this  scene  the  wrath  of  God  is  represented 
with  great  art,  for  he  sends  upon  them  lightnings,  waters,  and 
storms.  There  is  also  another  mountain-top  on  the  right  side  with 
a  group  of  people  on  it  in  similar  distress,  but  it  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  each  one  of  them.  —  In  the  9ih  Section,  the  last, 
is  narrated  the  story  of  Noah,  who,  when  lying  drunken  and 
naked  on  the  ground,  is  mocked  by  his  son  Ham,  but  is  being 
covered  by  Shem  and  Japheth'. 

Hiohael  Angelo  reversed  the  chronological  order  and  painted  the  last 
scenes  first.  Here,  at  the  entrance,  we  command  a  view  of  the  central 
figures,  which,  being  nearer  to  the  spectator,  conld  he  execnted  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  those  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  the  altar.  The  series 
of  Prophets  and  Sihyls  are  best  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  chapel. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  vaulting  are  the  P&ophbts  and 
SiBTiiiB,  surrounded  by  angels  and  genii.  To  the  left  of  the  altar : 
1.  Jertinidh,  immersed  in  sorrowful  thought;  2.  Persian  Sibyl,  read- 
ing;  3.  Etekiel,  vrith  half-opened  scroll;  4.  Erythraean  Sibyl,  sit-^ 
ting  by  an  open  book;  5.  Joel,  reading  a  scroll;  6.  (over  the  door) 
Zaeharias,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  7.  Delphic  Sibyl,  with  an 
open  scroll;  8.  Isaiah,  his  arm  resting  on  a  book,  absorbed  by 
divine  inspiration ;  9.  Cumaean  Sibyl,  opening  a  book ;  10.  Daniel^ 
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writing;  11.  Libyan  Sibyl,  grasping  an  open  book;  12.  (aboire  the 
Last  Judgment)  Joruiky  who  has  jast  escaped  fiom  the  beUy  of  the 
whale  (the  symbol  of  the  lesnrrection  of  Christ).    *A11  these  aie 
truly  wonderfaV,  says  Condiyi,  'both  owing  to  the  attitudes,   and 
to  the  ornamentation,  and  the  rariety  of  the  drapery.    But  moBt 
wonderful  of  all  is  the  prophet  Jonah  who  sits  at  the  top  of  the 
raulting.    His  body  is  foreshortened  towards  the  inside,   towards 
the  part  nearest  the  beholder's  eye,  while  the  legs  project  outside, 
in  the  more  distant  part :  a  marrellous  work,  for  so  great  is  the 
skill  of  Michael  Angelo  in  foreshortening  and  perspectiye'. 

In  the  pointed  arches  and  lunettes  of  the  vaulting  are  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Sayiour  in  calm  expectation.  In  the  four  comer- 
arches  :  on  the  altar-wall,  right,  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  brazen  serpent ;  left,  Eang  Ahasaerus,  Esther,  and  Haman. 
On  the  entrance- wall,  right,  David  and  Goliath;  left,  Judith. 

In  1534-41  under  Paul  III.,  nearly  30  years  later  than  this 
ceiling,   Michael  Angelo  painted  on  the  altar -wall  the  *La8t 
JuDOMBNT,  64  ft.  in  width  and  32  ft.  in  height  (p.  Ixviii).    As  a 
preliminary  step  the  two  windows  on  the  altar-wall  had  to  be  built 
up,  thus  destroying  the  fine  proportions  of  the  chapel.    Careful  and 
repeated  study  alone  will  enable  the  spectator  to  appreciate  the 
details  of  this  vast  composition,  which  is  unfortunately  blackened 
by  the  smoke  of  centuries,  and  unfavourably  lighted.    To  fathom 
the  religious  views  and  artistic  designs  of  the  talented  master  is  a 
still  more  difficult  task,  imbued  as  he  was  with  the  influence  of 
Dante.  On  the  left  of  the  figure  of  Christ  as  Judge  hover  the  saints 
drawn  back  by  devils  and  supported  by  angels,  on  his  right  the 
sinners  in  vain  strive  to  ascend ;  above  are  two  groups  of  angels 
with  the  Cross,  the  column  at  which  Christ  was  scourged,  and  the 
other  instruments  of  his  passion;  in  the  centre  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  surrounded  by  apostles  and  saints;  below  the  rising  dead 
is  hell,  according  to  Dante's  conception,  with  the  boatman  Charon 
and  the  judge  Minos,  whose  face  is  a  portrait  of  Biagio  of  Cesena, 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  Paul  III.,  who  had  censured  the  picture 
on  account  of  the  nudity  of  the  figures.  Paul  IV.,  who  contemplated 
the  destruction  of  the  picture  on  the  same  account,  was  persuaded, 
instead,  to  cause  some  of  the  figures  to  be  partly  draped  by  Dant'e^e 
da  Volterra,   Clement  Xn.  caused  this  process  to  be  extended  to 
the  other  figures  by  Stefano  Pozzi  in  the  18th  cent.,  whereby,  as 
may  be  imagined,  the  picture  was  far  from  being  Improved. 

Masses  for  the  Pope  are  c^ebrated  in  the  Sistlne  Chapel  both 

on  his  coronation  and  at  his  decease ;  masses  are  also  said  on  the 

occasion  of  pilgrimages,  and  for  the  souls  of  departed  Catholic 

princes. 

The  Bala  Snoale,  which  adjoins  the  Sala  Begia,  oonttracted  by  B«r-' 
niniy  is  decorated  with  frescoes  and  landscapes  by  BrU.  Special  permis- 
sion from  the  maggiordomo  of  the  Vatican  (p.  xzii)  is  necessary  for  a  visit 
to  this  hall,  or  to  the  Pattline  Ohapel  (Oappella  PaoUna)^  built  in  16i0  by 
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AnUmio  da  Samgallo  ih9  Younger  for  Paul  III.,  also  adjoining  the  Sala  Begia. 
In  this  ehapel  are  two  frescoes  by  Michael  Angela^  painted  by  him  in 
1643 -e.  1660;  on  the  left,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Panl,  on  the  right,  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  (p.  Ixviii).  The  other  pictures  are  by  Lor,  Sabbatkd 
and  F,  Zmcettro,  the  statues  in  the  comers  by  F,  Brtsciano,  The  chapel  is 
need  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  for  the  (htarantorey  or  exposition  of 
the  host  during  Mhrs.,  when,  as  well  as  on  Holy  Thursday,  it  is  brilliantly 
illuminated. 


Raphael's  Stanzb  and  Logge.    Capfella  di  Niccolo  V. 

PiOTUBE  Gallebt.   Rafhael*8  Tafestries. 

Comp.  the  Pi^on,  p,  830. 

We  ascend  the  staircase  indicated  by  tbe  notice-board  mentioned 
at  p.  330,  and  on  the  second  floor  knock  at  the  white  door,  thioagh 
which  Raphael*s  Stanze  and  Logge  are  entered  from  the  back.  — 
In  front  and  to  the  right  are  two  rooms  with  indifferent  modern 
pictures  by  Roman  artists,  chiefly  representing  scenes  from  the 
IWes  of  persons  canonised  by  Pins  IX.  The  room  to  the  right  also 
contains  a  picture  representing  the  Relief  of  Vienna  in  1683  by  John 
Sohieski,  by  Matejko,  presented  by  Poles  in  1884.  We  traverse 
this  room,  and  then  a  saloon,  the  Sala  delV  Jmmacolata^  decorated 
by  Podesti  y  by  order  of  Pius  IX.,  with  frescoes  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  promulgated 
on  8th  Dec,  1854  (comp.  p.  Ixxv),  (The  magniflcent  cabinet  in  the 
centre,  which  was  presented  to  Pius  IX.  in  1878  by  the  French 
clergy,  contains  the  text  of  the  dogma,  translated  into  many  lan- 
^ages.  —  The  door  straight  in  front  of  us  leads  to  the  first  of  — 

^I^U^^j^ttttS^*  "^^  frescoes  executed  by  Baphael  in  1508- 
152()lntl^lpfffil{e-apartments  (Stanze  or  Camere)  of  the  Vatican, 
by  order  of  the  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  are  unquestionably  the 
foremost  among  the  creations  of  the  master  and  are  rivalled  by  no 
modem  works  of  art  in  existence  except  the  ceiling-paintings  in  the 
Cappella  Slstina  (p.  332).  The  work,  however,  in  its  entire  grandeur 
had  not  been  planned,  nor  the  task  committed  to  Raphael  from  the 
outset.  Julius  U.  originally  intended  these  rooms  to  be  decorated 
in  a  much  simpler  style ,  and  he  entrusted  the  task  to  PeruginOj 
Sodomaj  and  other  painters  of  Umbria  and  Siena.  These  were  joined 
by  the  young  Raphael,  who  had  probably  been  introduced  by 
Pemgino,  and  who  soon  beoame  so  prominent  among  his  fellows, 
that  the  work  was  entrusted  to  him  exclusively.  Raphael  did  not, 
however,  live  to  complete  his  task,  and  it  was  finished  by  his  pupils. 
For  each  of  these  paintings  he  received  1200  gold  scudi  (nearly 
500  f.).  They  were  seriously  injured  during  the  plundering  of  Rome 
in  1527,  but  were  restored  by  Carlo  Maratta  under  Clement  XI. 

(comp.  also  pp.  Ixviii  et  seq.). 

l^e  development  of  Raphael's  genius  will  be  more  fully  realised  if  the 
frescoes  are  inspected  in  the  order  of  their  painting :  Stanza  della  Slgna- 
tnra  (p.  886),  Stanza  d^BHodoro  (p.  340),  Stanza  deir  Incendio  (p.  838),  Sala 
di  Oostaniino  (p.  341). 
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^  I.  Stanza  dell'  Incendio,  which  we  enter  first,  is  the  third  in 
chronological  order.  The  frescoes  here  were  painted  in  1517  by 
pupils  of  Raphael,  from  his  designs.  —  The  Ceiling  Paintings 
(Glorification  of  the  Trinity)  are  by  Perugino  (1508).  —  The  Mnral 
Paintings  represent  scenes  from  the  pontificates  of  Leo  III.  and 
Leo  IV. 

Oyer  the  window :  1.  Oath  op  Leo  HI.,  sworn  by  him  in  pre- 
sence of  Charlemagne  (with  the  gold  chain,  his  back  tnrned  to  the 
spectator),  in  order  to  excnlpate  himself  from  the  accusations 
brought  against  Mm,  executed  by  Fetin  del  Yoga, 

To  the  right  of  this,  on  the  exit- wall :  2.  Viotobt  op  Lbo  IV. 
OYBB  THB  Sabacbns  AT  OsTiA,  exocutod  by  Oiulio  Bomano.  The 
pope  is  represented  as  Leo  X. ,  accompanied  by  Card.  Giulio  de* 
Medici  (Clement  VII.),  Card.  Bibiena,  and  others.  Below:  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  and  the  Emp.  Lothalre. 

*3.  Inoendio  dbl  Boboo,  or  Conflagration  in  the  Borgo,  whence 
the  name  of  the  room.  This  work  was  probably  carried  out  by 
Francesco  Penni  alone.  The  apparently  ungrateful  task  of  painting 
a  miracle  has  been  performed  so  happily  by  the  genius  of  Raphael, 
that  he  has  presented  us  with  what  would  be  termed  in  modern 
language  a  magnificent  genre  picture.  The  traditional  incident  — 
the  extinguishing  of  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Borgo,  or 
Vatican  quarter,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  Pope  Leo  IV. 
(9th  cent.)  in  the  Loggia  of  St.  Peter's  —  is  placed  in  the  back- 
ground. The  foreground  exhibits  the  terrors  of  a  conflagration, 
the  efforts  of  the  people  to  saye  themselyes  and  their  goods,  and 
the  half-paralysed  condition  especially  of  the  mothers  and  other 
women.  We  are  then  transported  to  the  heroic  age,  by  a  group  in 
the  left  corner,  representing  ^Eneas  carrying  the  aged  Anchises 
on  his  back  and  accompanied  by  Creusa  and  Ascanius,  his  wife  and 
child.  Raphael's  object  in  Introducing  this  group  was  probably  to 
give  an  ideal  example  of  filial  deyotion  at  a  moment  of  great  peril, 
and  also  perhaps  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  by 
these  well-known  figures  from  the  familiar  iEneid.  The  Inoendio 
is  unquestionably  the  most  popular  picture  of  the  series,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  RaphaeVs  art  to  that 
of  a  later  period.  The  antiquarian  will  also  scan  with  interest 
the  facade  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  represented  here  as  it 
still  existed  in  RaphaeVs  time. 

Below :  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Aistulf. 

4.  CoBONATioN  OP  Chablemaone  in  the  old  Church  of  St,  Pe- 
ter. Leo  III.  has  the  features  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  emperor  those 
of  Francis  I.  of  France.    Below:  Charlemagne. 

^  n.  *8tanza  della  Segnatura,  so  named  from  the  court  of  justice 

(Segnatura  di  Orazia)^  presided  over  by  the  pope,  which  used  to  sit 
here  eyery  Thursday.   The  frescoes  were  begun  in  1508  and  com?- 
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pleted  in  1511.   The  sections  of  the  vaulting  of  the  apartment  had 
already  been  arranged  by  Sodoma, 

Ceiling  Paintings.  1.  Theology  (divinarum  rerum  notitia),  a 
figure  among  clouds,  in  the  left  hand  a  book,  with  the  right  pointing 
downwards  to  the  heavenly  vision  in  the  Dispnta  beneath;  ad- 
jacent, the  Fall  of  man.  2.  Poetby  (numine  afflaiur),  crowned  with 
laurels,  seated  on  a  marble  throne  with  book  and  lyre ;  adjoining 
it,  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas.  3.  Philosophy  (causarum  cognitiojy, 
veith  diadem,  two  books  (natural  and  moral  science),  and  a  lobe 
emblematical  of  the  four  elements ;  adjoining  it.  Astronomy  (comp. 
the  representation  of  the  same  subject  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo 
(p.  167).  4.  Justice  (jus  suum  unicuique  tribuit),  with  crown, 
sword,  and  balance ;  adjacent,  Solomon's  Judgment. 

Mural  Paintings.  Under  the  Theology :  1.  The  Df sputa.  This 
name  continues  to  be  applied  to  this  painting,  although  it  is  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  and  error.  The  scene  represented  is  not  a 
dispute  about  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  monstrance  with  the  host  on  the  altar,  directing 
the  attention  from  the  assembly  of  the  church  on  earth  to  the 
heavenly  assembly,  serves  as  a  symbolical  link  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  composition,  just  as  the  miraculous  Incarnation  of 
Christ  unites  the  earthly  with  the  heavenly  sphere.  The  scene 
is  rather  to  be  defined  as  the  Olorification  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
The  congregation  gathered  round  the  altar,  full  of  religious 
emotion  and  burning  with  enthusiasm,  sees  heaven  open,  dis- 
closing Christ  with  the  heroes  of  the  faith  grouped  around  him. 
The  composition  thus  consists  of  two  halves,  the  upper  and  the 
lower,  whereby  not  only  the  heavenward  direction  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  is  clearly  indicated,  but  a  definite  basis  for  its 
formal  expression  is  also  obtained.  In  the  upper  half  is  Christ 
enthroned,  attended  by  the  Madonna  and  the  Baptist ;  above  him 
is  the  -half-figure  of  God  the  Father ;  and  below  him  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  each  side  of  whom  are  two  cherubim  holding 
the  books  of  the  gospel.  A  choir  of  angels  forms  the  background,  and 
angels  likewise  bear  the  clouds,  on  which,  a  little  lower  down,  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  sitting.  These  last  are 
arranged  alternately,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  time  represent  the  epochs  of  the  world.  To  the  left  of  the 
spectator  sit  8t,  Petery  Adam,  St,  John  the  Evangelist,  David,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  a  half-concealed  personage  from  the  Old  Testament 
(^Jeremiah'f)',  on  the  right,  St,  Paul,  Abraham,  St.  James,  Moses, 
St,  Stephen,  and  lastly  an  armed  hero  of  the  Old  Testament.  — 
In  the  lower  half  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church ,  sitting  next 
to  the  altar,  constitute  the  historical  foundation  of  the  picture;  to 
the  left  St.  Gregory  and  St,  Jerome ;  on  the  right  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose.    From  a  very  early  period  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  attacli  historical  names  to  the  other  figures,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  he  portraits  of  theologians.  Yasari  states  that  they  re- 
present SS.  Dominic  and  Francis,  Thomas  Aquinas,  BonaYentura, 
Scotns,  and  Nicholas  of  Bari.  The  figure  in  antique  costume  beside 
St.  Amhrose,  stretching  his  right  hand  towards  heayen,  has  been 
identified  with  Petrus  Lombardus,  the  monk  behind  St.  Augustine 
with  Thomas  Aquinas j  the  cardinal  with  Bonaventura^  and  the  two 
popes  with  Sixtua  IV.  and  Innocent  III.  The  artist  has  also  shown 
his  independence  by  introducing  seyeral  personages  of  much  later 
date.  To  the  extreme  left,  in  the  background,  is  Fra  Angelieo  da 
Fiesole,  on  the  right  side  is  the  laurel-crowned  profile  of  Dante,  and, 
separated  from  Dante  by  an  old  man,  appears  the  head  of  Savonarola. 

In  the  space  below  the  picture  (added  hy  Perin  del  Vaga  under 
Paul  in.),  from  left  to  right:  Heathen  sacrifice;  St.  Augustine 
finding  a  child  attempting  to  exhaust  the  sea ;  the  Cumeean  Sibyl 
showing  the  Madonna  to  Augustus ;  allegorical  figure  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  divine  things. 

Under  the  Poetry :  2.  The  Pabnassus  (to  the  right  of  the  Dis- 
puta).  —  This  composition  is  the  most  perspicuous  of  the  whole 
series.  The  spectator  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  poetical  life 
and  exalted  sentiment  which  pervade  the  picture,  while  the  im- 
pression it  conveys  is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  pleasing.  Ra- 
phael has  shown  consummate  skill  in  adapting  his  work  to  the  un- 
favourable character  of  the  space  to  be  covered.  ApoUo  sits  under 
laurels  playing  the  violin.  This  instrument  was  not  chosen  by  Ra- 
phael from  ignorance  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
Giacomo  Sansecondo,  a  famous  violinist  of  that  period,  but  on  the 
sole  ground  that  the  motion  of  the  hand  seemed  to  him  more  grace- 
ful when  playing  the  violin  than  the  lyre.  Around  Apollo  are 
grouped  the  nine  Muses,  forming  with  him  a  compact  central  group. 
On  the  left  is  the  imposing  figure  of  the  blind  HomeTf  so  inspired 
by  the  tones  of  the  god  that  he  begins  to  sing.  Near  him  are  Dante 
and  Virgil.  In  the  foremost  group  Petrareh  and  Sappho  are  recog- 
nizable, and  the  front  figures  in  the  opposite  group  are  called 
Pindar  and  Horace.  The  personages  behind  are  evidently  contem- 
poraries of  Raphael,  whose  names  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  paintings  in  grisaille,  below,  illustrate  the  legend  that  a 
sarcophagus  filled  with  Latin  and  Greek  books  was  found  on  the 
Janiculum  in  181  B.C.  (left  painting)  and  that  the  consuls  caused 
the  Latin  books  to  be  preserved,  but  the  Greek  books  to  be  destroyed 
as  hostile  to  religion  (right  painting). 

Under  the  Philosophy :  3.  The  so-called  School  of  Athbns  (a 
name  not  originally  applied  to  the  work),  the  companion  to  the 
Disputa,  not  only  in  point  of  situation,  but  with  respect  to  its 
subject  likewise.  There  we  are  introduced  to  a  congregation  of 
believers,  here  to  an  Assembly  of  Scholars.  The  scene  is  not  divided 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Disputa,  but  is 
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confined  to  eaith  alone;  while  at  tlie  same  time,  as  in  the  Disputa, 
a  gradation  of  knowledge,  from  the  imperfect  empirical  to  the  per- 
fect and  universal,  is  suggested.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  an  open 
colonnade,  crowned  with  a  dome  at  the  back  (said  to  have  he  en 
designed  by  Bramante),  which  forms  the  most  admirable  temple 
of  knowledge  ever  created.  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  numerous  gods 
adorn  the  niches.  Plato  and  AriatotUj  the  princes  in  the  realm 
of  thought  whom  the  Renaissance  especially  revered,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  train,  approach  ihe  steps  which  descend  to  the 
foreground,  where,  in  contrast  to  the  pure  philosophers,  is  a  crowd 
of  representatives  of  the  empirical  sciences,  of  geometry,  arith- 
metic, astronomy,  and  music.  Such  are  the  two  main  contrasts 
presented  by  the  picture,  and  with  them  are  combined  a  gradual 
xaising  of  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  from  mere  mechanical 
learning  and  teaching,  copying,  meditating,  and  disputing,  to 
the  glorious  revelation  of  the  truth,  as  embodied  in  the  'divine 
Plato'.  To  these  general  features  Raphael  imparted  the  warmth  of 
life  and  individuality  by  interweaving  with  the  scene  a  number  of 
ancient  Greek  and  other  personages,  in  conformity  with  the  pre-^ 
valent  aims  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  antique.  He  by  no  means  intended,  as  has  been  supposed,  to 
give  a  complete  picture  of  the  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  but 
he  merely  introduced  various  popular  characters  of  antiquity,  with  a 
view  to  direct  the  spectator's  imagination  into  the  proper  channel, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  localize  a  scene  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
too  general  and  abstract.  Besides  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  faces  of 
the  bald  Socrates  (above,  to  the  left),  and  of  Diogenes  lying  on  the 
steps,  are  unmistakable.  Pfo2«m^(who  from  having  been  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  king  s  of  that  name  is  furnished  with  a  crown),  and  Zoro- 
aster with  the  globe  in  the  foremost  group  on  the  right,  are  easily 
recognised.  The  names  of  the  other  figures  are  merely  coojectural. 
The  bearded  old  man  in  the  comer  to  the  left,  in  .profle,  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  Zeno,  the  Stoic;  the  vine- wreathed  figure  besike  him, 
holding  a  book,  is  perhaps  Epicurus  or  Democritus.  To  his  right 
we  perceive  the  young  Federigo  Oonxaga,  a  favourite  of  Julias  II. 
here  painted  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Pope.  The  Oriental,  who 
bends  ovei  the  writing  Pythagoras^  is  Averrhoes  (or,  perhaps, 
Hermes  Trismegistwi),  By  the  base  of  a  column  sits  Empedocles^ 
who  is  also  looking  towards  the  tablet  of  Pythagoras.  The  figure 
resting  his  foot  on  a  block  of  marble  is  either  Anaxagoras  or  Xeno-^ 
crates.  LasUy,  the  isolated  figure  in  the  foreground,  terminating 
the  group  to  the  left,  is  supposed  to  be  HeraeUtus,  In  the  Socrates 
group  above  is  a  youthful  warrior,  representing  either  Alcibiades 
or  Xenophofif  and  the  figure  behind  the  warrior,  beckoning  to 
Socrates,  is  said  to  be  Chrysippus.  No  clue,  however,  has  yet 
been  discovered  to  the  names  of  the  figures  in  the  corresponding 
group  to  the  rights  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.    Raphael  has 
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introduced  seTenl  of  Ms  contemporaries  into  this  picture.  Thus, 
the  handsome  youth  in  the  foremost  group  to  the  left,  bears^  the 
features  of  FVaneeseo  Mcaria  delta  Bovere,  Duke  of  tlrbino;'the 
geometer  vith  the  compasses,  to  the  right,  is  a  portrait  of  Bra- 
tnante.  Raphad  himself  appears,  with  Sodomaj  in  the  far  comer  on 
the  right. 

Below  this  picture,  in  different  shades  of  hrown,  by  Perin  del 
Vaga  (from  left  to  right):  Allegorical  figure  of  Philosophy;  Magi 
conversing  about  the  heavenly  bodies;  Siege  of  Syracuse;  Death 
of  Archimedes. 

Under  the  Justice:  4.  Over  the  window  the  three  cardinal 
virtues:  Prudence  with  double  visage  looking  to  the  future  and 
the  past ;  right,  Temperance ;  left,  Fortitude.  Below,  at  the  side  of 
the  window,  the  Olorifieation  of  EcclenasticcU  and  CivU  Law,  On  the 
right,  Gregory  IX.  (with  the  features  of  Julias  II.)  presenting  the 
Decretals  to  a  jurist  (surrounded  by  numerous  portraits ;  to  the  left 
in  front  Card,  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.).  Below  (by  JPerin 
del  Vaga) :  Moses  brings  the  tables  of  the  Law  to  the  Israelites.  On 
the  left,  Tribonian  presents  the  Pandects  to  the  Emp.  Justinian.  In 
the  space  beneath :  Solon's  address  to  the  Athenian  people  (?). 

m.  ^tama  d'Eliodoro,  the  frescoes  of  which  were  painted  in 
i 512-14,  alMMl  WllllUy  !JJ!  Raphaers  own  hand.  The  advance  of 
the  master  in  technical  freedom  and  precision  is  easily  recognizable. 


Thft  Ofiiliny  PftintingsTsadly  damaged!  from  the  Old  Tes 
Jehovah  appears  to  Noah,  JacoS's  Vision,  Moses  at  the  burning  bush, 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  They  were  exec"^ft<^J*^Y  Pfftftf',  who,  when  the 
decoration  of  the  St'anze  was  ^st  contemplated,  was  probably  en- 
trusted with  the  entire  scheme. 

The  Mural  Paintings,  from  the  first  of  which  the  saloon  de- 
rives its  name,  were  intended  to  commemorate  the  brilliant  polit- 
ical and  ecclesiastical  achievements  of  Julius  II.  The  Repulse 
of  Attlla  (see  p.  341)  was  not  completed  until  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  Below  the  Moses :  1.  Mibaoulous  Expui^sion  op  Bslio- 
DOBUs  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  a  heavenly  hoiseman 
(Maccab.  ii,  3),  being  an  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  from  their  enemies.  On  the  right,  beneath  the  power- 
ful horse,  whose  rider  is  followed  by  two  attendants  armed  with 
scourges,  Heliodorus  lies  on  the  ground;  one  of  his  companions 
attempts  to  defend  himself,  a  second  shouts,  a  third  is  securing 
his  booty ;  in  the  background  the  high-priest  Onias  praying ;  to 
the  left  in  the  foreground  women  and  children,  and  Pope  Julins  U. 
on  his  throne  (the  foremost  of  the  two  chair-bearers  is  the  cele- 
brated engraver  Marcantonio  Raimondi).  This  composition  is  re- 
markable for  its  vigour  of  expression. 

Below  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac :  2.  Thb  Mass  op  Bolsbwa.  An  un- 
believing priest  is  convinced  of  {Ee^rufEmn^MfflR  of  txan- 
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BubstantiatioD  by  the  bleeding  of  the  host  (comp.  p.  93),  in  allusion 
to  those  donhting  the  Infallibility  of  the  church  and  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  schism  by  Julius  II.  (1572);  below  are  women  and 
children;  opposite  the  priest,  Julius II.  kneeling  with  calm  equani- 
mity. The  cardinal  of  florid  complexion  is  Baffaelo  Riario  (p.  226). 
This  well-preserTed  work  is  probably  the  most  perfect  of  Raphael's 
frescoes  with  respect  to  execution. 

Below  Noah:  ^  \jn>iT^k  ^yyrTT.ani)  FROM  RoMB  BT  Lj«o  I»^  in 
allusion  to  the  retreat  of  the  ^ench  from  Italy  after  the^battle 
near  Ravenna  in  1512.  The  pope,  with  the  features  of  Leo  X.,  is 
seated  on  a  white  mule,  around  him  cardinals  and  attendants  on 
horseback,  above  him  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  enveloped  in  a  bril- 
liant light,  and  visfble  only  to  Attila  and  his  Huns,  who  are  struck 
with  terror  at  the  apparition. 

Below  Jacob's  Vision:  A  Ttt|i  T.rani^i^jTON  op  St.  Pbtbb,  in 
three  sections,  also  in  allusion  lo  the  expulsion  ok  tne  i'rench.  Over 
the  window  St.  Peter  in  the  dungeon  sleeping  between  the  watch- 
men is  being  awakened  by  the  angel ;  right,  he  is  conducted  away ; 
left,  the  watchmen  awake. 

Under  the  pictures  are  painted  eleven  Caryatides  and  four 
Henn»  in  grisaille.  They  are  symbolical  of  a  life  of  peace,  and 
bear  the  distinct  impress  of  Raphael's  inventive  genius^  notwith- 
standing considerable  restoration.  The  paintings  in  different 
shades  of  brown  between  these,  of  similar  import  with  the  large 
figures,  have  been  still  more  freely  retouched.  Behind  the  window- 
shutters  are  some  curious  little  paintings  in  chiaroscuro. 

IV.  Bala  di  Costantino.  The  pictures  of  this  saloon  were  executed 
under  ClemenT  Vll.  (Uftlio  de'  Medici)  after  1520,  the  date  of 
Raphael's  death,  by  Oiulio  RomanOy  aided  by  Francesco  Penni  and 
Raffaello  dcd  CoUe.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  allegorical  figures 
of  Urbanity  and  Justice ,  which  strange  to  say  are  in  oil ,  were 
painted  by  Raphael's  own  hand;  but  it  appears,  from  letters  of 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (who  sought  an  interest  in  the  work  after 
Raphael's  death)  to  Michael  Angelo,  that  in  1520  one  figure  only 
was  painted  in  oil  by  Raphael's  pupils  as  an  experiment  and  that 
the  objects  to  be  depicted  were  not  finally  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
of  RaphaePs  death,  or,  at  least,  that  they  underwent  many  changes 
during  their  execution.  Preliminary  sketches  had  been  made  by 
Raphael  himself,  particularly  for  the  Battle  of  Gonstantine. 

On  the  long  wall :  1.  Battlb  of  Gonstantine  against  Maxentius 
atPonteMolle  (p.  383),  tliS  ^ifipef^r  advdficing  victoriously,  behind 
him  flags  with  the  cross,  Maxentius  sinking  in  the  river,  flight  and 
defeat  on  all  sides,  painted  by  0.  Romano.  This  fine  composition 
is  full  of  expression  and  vigour,  but  the  colouring  is  less  success- 
ful. —  On  the  left  side  of  the  picture  Sylvester  I.  between  Faith 
and  Religion  j  on  the  right  Urban  I.  between  Justice  and  Charity 
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2.  BAimsMOF  CoNSTANTiNB  by  SyWester  I.  (with  the  features 
of  Clemenmryfii  the  haptistery  of  the  Lateran,  hy  Draneeseo 
Penni.  To  the  left  of  this:  Damasus  I.  between  Pradenee  and 
Peace ;  right,  Leo  I.  between  Innocence  and  Tmth. 

3.  (on  the  window- wall)  Romb  mBSBKTBD  bt  Gonstantinb  to 
S YLYBSTEB I., by £a/fae22o  dal  CoUe;  left,  SylTOSter  with  Fortitude, 
right,  Gregory  Vn.  (?)  with  Power  (?). 

4.  CoNgTANTiNB's  Addbbss  to  Ms  warriON  regarding  the  Tic- 
torions  omen  of  the  cross,  designed  by  Raphael  (?),  and  execated 
by  0.  Romano,  who  added  the  dwarf  (perhaps  Gradasso  Berettai  of 
Norcia,  dwarf  of  Card.  Hippolytns  de'  Medici)  and  several  other 
figures.  —  On  the  left,  St.  Peter  between  the  Church  and  Eternity; 
right,  Clement  I.  between  Moderation  and  Urbanity.  ^-  The  scenes 
below  are  from  the  life  of  Constantino,  designed  by  G.  Romano. 

The  Cbilino,  completed  under  Sixtns  Y.,  is  adorned  with  an 
allegory  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  oyer  paganism.    In  the 
pendentiTOS  are  Italian  landscapes,  with  corresponding  allegorical 
.  figures  in  the  lunettes. 

One  of  the  custodians  conducts  us  through  the  death-chamber  of 

/Julius  II.,  the  splendid  ceiling  of  which  displays  the  emblems  of 
the  Medici,  and  opens  (see  pp.  150, 151)  the  *CappeUa  di  Hiceold  V., 
decorated  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  with  frescoes  f^m  the  llTes  of 
SS.  Lawrence  and  Stephen.  They  are  the  last  and  maturest  works 
of  that  master,  executed  about  1450-65,  restored  under  Gregory  XIII. 
and  Pius  YII.  The  designs  on  the  marble  pavement  represent  the 
sun  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.    Above  the  doorway  are  the  arms 

of  Julius  II. 

The  Ufpbb  Sbbibs  of  frescoes  represents  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Stephen:  1.  (to  the  right  of  the  window)  Stephen  consecrated  deacon  by 
Peter  ^  2.  He  distributes  ^^tT^i"  ^flSi*"'  *^'  ^®  preaches;  4.  He  is  brought 
belore  the  cBUIUii  ai  Jerusalem  ^  0.  lie  is  dragged  away  to  his  martyrdom; 
6.  His  death  by  stoning.  —  Below,  in  the  same  order,  scenes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Lawrence:  1.  Consecrated  deacon  by  Sixtus  II.  (with  the  features  of 
Nicholas  V.yc)^.  The  "same  pope_give8  him  treasures  for  distribution  amon 
the  poor;  3.  DistributioD  of  tne  saine ;'*4.  Ine  saini  is  condemned  by  the 
emperor;  *5.  He  conyerts  his  gaoler;  6.  His  martyrdom.  Also  on  the  wall 
below:  1.  St.  Bonaventura,  r.  St.  John  Ghrysostom.  In  the  vaulting:  I. 
St.  Augustine,  r.  St.  Gregory.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  right  wall :  1.  St. 
Athanasius,  r.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  On  the  vaulting:  1.  St  Leo,  r.  St.  Am- 
brose. On  the  ceiling  the  Four  Evangelists.  Though  thus  in  immediate, 
proximity  to  the  boundless  energy  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  lovely  forms 
of  Raphael,  the  frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico  yet  hold  their  ground  in  virtue 
/       of  their  ajiij)/  perfect  devotion  and  calm  contemplative  worship. 

/  **y*P^^®^'^  Logge  (admission,  see  pp.  160, 151).   Leaving  the 

Sala  di  CJo^taTitiW,'^e"proceed  to  the  second  floor  of  the  logge  which 
enclose  the  Gortile  di  SanBamaso  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  330),  the  W. 
(right)  wing  of  which  was  embellished  (1617-19)  with  stucco  mould- 
ings, painted  enrichments,  and  ceiling-paintings,  from  designs  by 
Raphael  and  under  his  superintendence,  by  Giulio  Romano,  Oiovanni 
da  Udine,  and  others  of  his  pupils.  The  logge  were  originally  open 
and  the  paintings  have  therefore  suffered  seriously  from  exposure  to 
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the  "weaUier,  but  since  1813  they  haye  heen  protected  by  windows  of 
glass.  The  stucco-work  and  the  painted  otnamentation  are  by  Oiov. 
da  Udine^  and  its  style  has  manifestly  been  influenced  by  the  an- 
tique works  of  the  kind  which  had  been  found  a  short  time  preylously 
in  the  Therms  of  Titus  (p.  270).  (GioT.  da  IJdine  also  decorated 
the  logge  on  the  first  floor,  p.  347.)  Amongst  the  ceiling-paintings 
after  RaphaeVs  designs  those  in  the  first  vault  are  by  Oiidio  Bo- 
manOy  the  others  by  Franeesco  Permt,  Perin  del  Vaga^  Polidoro  da 
CaravaggiOf  and  others.  Each  of  the  thirteen  sections  of  the  yaulting 
contains  four  Biblical  scenes  in  quadrangular  borders,  which  are 
together  known  as  ^BaphaeVa  Bible\  All  these  compositions  display 
rare  fertility  of  invention  and  gracefulness  of  treatment  (20  c.  to  the 

custodian  who  opens  the  door). 

Geilino  PAUffTiNOS.  The  first  twelve  vaults  contain  scenes  from  the 
Old,  and  the  thirteenth  scenes  from  the  New  Testament.  We  begin  to 
the  right  of  the  principal  approach,  i.  e.  the  side  opposite  the  present  en- 
trance. J.  fever  the  door)  1.  Separation  of  light  from  darkness  \  2.  Separa- 
tion of  land  from  sea;  3.  Creation  of  the  sun  and  moon;  4.  Creation  of  the 
animals.  -^J}^  Creation  of  Bve ;  1.  The  Fall;  2.  Banishment  from  Para- 
dise; 3.  Adam  and  Eve  working  (ii^ured).     uTTli  4   Noah  building  the  ark; 

2.  Deluge ;  3.  Egress  from  the  ark  (ixgured) :  4.  Noah's  sacrifice.  —  JY^  1. 
Abraham  and  Melchizedek ;  3.  Ood  promises  Abraham  posterity  (injureSl) ;  2. 
Abraham  and  the  three  angels;  4.  Lofs  flight  from  Sodom.  — \V^1*  Gk>d 
appears  to  Isaac;  3.  Abimelech  sees  Isaac  caressing  Rebecca ;  2.  Isaac  blesses 
Jacob ;  4.  Bsau  and  Isaac.  — \VI._1.  JacoVs  vision  of  the  ladder ;  2.  Jacob 
and  Rachel  at  the  well ;  3.  Jacob  upbraids  Laban  for  having  given  him 
Leah  (injured)  ;  4.  Jacob  on  his  journey.  —  yilLJ..  Joseph  relates  his  dream 
to  his  brethren;  2.  Joseph  is  sold;  3.  Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  wife;  4.  Joseph 
interprets  Pharaoh*s  dream.  —  .vnL  1.  Finding  of  lioses ;  2.  Hoses  at  the 
burning  bush;  3.  Destruction  oiTharaoh  in  the  Bed  Sea;  4.  Hoses  strikes 
the  rock  for  water.  —  pX.  1.  Hoses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  Law ;  2. 
Adoration  of  the  goldeiiTKlf,  Moses  breaks  the  tables;  3.  Moses  kneels 
before  the  pillar  of  cloud  (injured) ;  4.  Moses  shows  the  tables  of  the  Law  to 
the  people.  — iX-  1.  The  Israelites  crossing  the  Jordan ;  2.  Fall  of  Jericho ; 

3.  Joshua  bids  the  sun  stand  still  during  the  battle  with  the  Ammonites; 

4.  Joshua  and  Eleasar  dividing  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes.  —  ^X«p>l. 
Samuel  anoints  David;  2.  David  and  Ooliath;  4.  David^s  triumph  over  the 
Syrians;  3.  David  sees  Bathsheba.  —  ytt  1.  Zadok  anoints  Solomon; 
2.  Solomon's  Judgment;  4.  The  Queen  of  Sheba;  3.  Building  of  the  Temple 
(injured).  — SXtt*  1.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (injured);  2.  The  wise 
men  from  the  East;  3.  Baptism  of  Christ;  4.  Last  Supper. 

Stdooo  MouLDiiffQB.  Amoug  these  the  charming  small  reliefs  in  the  arches 
of  the  wmaows  of  me  first  section  should  be  noticed  as  examples  of  the 
whole.  Here  to  the  left,  above,  is  perceived  Raphael  (?),  sitting  and  drawing, 
with  a  grinder  of  colours  below  him.  Lower  down  are  a  number  of  his 
pupils  busied  in  executing  their  master^s  designs,  and  below  them  Fama,  who 
proclaims  the  celebrity  of  the  work.  On  the  right  an  old  bricklayer  is  seen 
at  work,  and  there  is  a  similar  figure  on  the  right  jamb  of  the  2nd  window, 
both  evidently  porfraits.  In  the  medallions  and  smaller  panels  on  the 
pilasters,  which  are  decorated  with  grotesques ,  numerous  antique  sculp- 
tures (reiiefr  from  Trajan's  Column,  Apollo  Belvedere,  etc.)  and  also  works 
by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  (Adam  and  Eve,  Prophet  Jonah  in  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo,  the  lower  figures  in  the  Sistine  Cbapel,  etc.)  are  copied 
on  a  small  scale.  Raphael  apparently  permitted  his  pupils  to  make  free 
use  of  their  studies.  The  whole  affords  a  charming  picture  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  artists  during  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  decoration  of  the  two  other  wings  of  the  logge  of  this 

story,  with  stucco  work  by  Marco  da  Fatnza  and  Paul  Schor,  and 
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paintings  by  artists  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent..  Is  very  inferior  to  the 
above  described  works  of  Raphael's  period.  —  Immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  exit  from  the  Sala  di  Costantino,  in  the  N.  (first)  wing, 
is  the  approach  to  the  picture-gallery;  we  ascend  the  stairs,  and 
enter  the  first  door  on  the  left. 

The  ••Picture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican  was  founded  by  Pius  VII. 
by  collecting  the  pictures  given  back  by  the  French  in  1815,  most 
of  which  had  been  taken  from  churches,  and  by  adding  others.  This 
gallery  is  inferior  to  the  great  Roman  private  collections  in  the 
number  of  its  works,  but  it  contains  a  few  masterpieces  of  the  first 
rank  and  almost  no  work  that  is  not  good.  —  The  permesso  is  given 
up  here.  The  pictures  are  furnished  with  notices  of  the  subjects 
and  the  names  of  the  artists.    Catalogue,  see  p.  330. 

I.  Room.  On  the  left :  Ouercino^  John  the  Baptist ;  ^Leonardo  di 

^^'Vincij^  St.  Jerome,  dead-colouring,  in  shades  of  browrf^  evidently  a 
study  of  strong  perspective,  probably  painted  about  1480;  Raphael^ 
Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
predelle  to  the  Coronation  of  Mary  (p.  345);  Fra  Angelieo  da 
Fie8ole,  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari;  OuercinOj 
Christ  and  Thomas ;  Franc,  Francia  (?),  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome ; 
Murillo  (?),  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  Arbues.  —  Window-wall :  Carlo 
CrivelU,  Dead  Christ  with  Mary,  St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen, 
The  blessed  Jacobus  della  Marca  (1477);  on  the  right,  Qarofalo^ 
Madonna  with  SS.  Joseph  and  Catharine.  —  On  the  entrance- wall : 
Bari,  Montagna  (not  Mantegna)^  Mary  Magdalen  anointing  the  Dead 
Christ;  Murillo (i^j  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  Murillo^  Betrothal 
of  St.  Catharine;  ^^ Franc.  Cossa  (not  Benf^^zo  OozaQfi\  Miracles  of 
St.  Hyacinth,  the  predeiia  or  an  altar-piece  the  central  portion  of 
which  is  in  London  and  the  wings  in  Milan;  Perugino^  SS.  Benedict, 
Scholastica,  and  Placidus;  •  ^jsi^-^r^flig^cQ  ^  Small  Madonna  with 
angels  on  a  gold  ground;  Boni/asioTMaSohna  'wJtff  St?'  'JbWH'  knd 
St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  —  Exit-wall :  •jggajtoi, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  three  charming  female  figures,  predeiia 
of  the  Entombment  (p.  192),  in  grisaille  (1507). 

II;  Room.    On  the  right:  *Domenichino,  Communion  of  St^e- 
tome,   one  of  his  best  works  (1614T.'  — '  Opposite"  "the '*wfn3ow: 

^y^*Raphaely  Madonna  of  Foligno  (1512j ;  in  the  background  the  town 
of  FolIgiKK,*iiiie  whtrsh  a  bomb  falls ;  to  the  right,  below,  St.  Jerome 
recommends  to  the  Madonna  Sigismondo  Conti,  secretary  of  Julius 
11.,  who  ordered  the  painting  for  Santa  Maria  in  Aracosli,  whence 
it  was  transferred  to  Sant'  Anna  delle  Contesse  in  Foligno  in  1565 
(comp.  p.  237) ;  to  the  left  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 'In  its  striking  vigour,  the  lifelike  individuality  of  its  portraits, 
and  the  powerful  and  delicately  -  blended  colouring  the  Madonna  of 
Foligno  far  surpasses  all  Raphael's  earlier  oil-paintings*.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  picture  from  wood  to  canvas,  effected  at  Paris,  whither 
^he  picture  had  been  carried  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  has 
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necessitated  a  little  restoration,  -l^  **Raphaeli  The  Transflgnratlon. 
his  last  great  work^  painted  for  Card,  ftjxllu  AB'  Medici  /afterwardaf 
dTeMARi  vii.j,  anil  preserved  down  to  iViJ?  in  San  Pietio  in  Mon- 
tOTio  (p.  377).  The  upper  part  is  by  Raphaers  own  hand :  Christ 
hoYering  between  Moses  and  Ellas ;  Peter,  James,  and  John  pros- 
trate on  the  ground ,  dazzled  by  the  light.  The  figures,  to  the  left, 
in  an  attitade  of  adoration,  are  the  martyred  deacons  Felicissimus 
and  Agapitns.  The  lower  half  (mnoh  darkened  by  age),  where  the 
other  disciples  are  being  requested  to  heal  the  possessed  boy,  was 
executed  by  Frane,  Penni  and  Qiulio  Romano  (about  1522). 

III.  Boom.  On  the  entrance-wall:  On  the  left,  Titian,  Portrait 
of  Nice.  Marcello,  Doge  of  Venice  (1473-74),  the  ugly  face  full  of 
indiyiduality.  On  the  right:  ♦  ^f *'^y r  * Madoiina  of  San  Niccold  de* 
Frari',  below  are  SS.  Catharine  ot  ^exandria,  WicholasyFeter,  Xn- 
thony,  Francis,  and  Sebastian  (completed  in  1523,  and  carried  about 
1770  to  Rome,  where  the  rounded  upper  part  of  the  picture  was 
cut  off).  The  energetic  fidelity  of  the  colouring,  the  dignity  of  the 
design  and  forms,  and  the  lofty  gravity  of  the  whole  composition 
renders  this  much  damaged  work  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
master's  middle  period*  Quereino,  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona.  —  Right 
long -wall:  SpagnoUtto,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence;  Quercino, 
Mary  Magdalen;  B&m.  Pinturicchio ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  for  the  church  della  Fratta  at  Umbertide,  1503;  below 
are  the  Apostles,  St.  Francis,  St.  Bonaventura,  and  three  Fran- 
ciscans. —  Perugino,  Resurrection,  probably  painted  with  some 
assistance  firom  Raphael  when  a  youth;  the  sleeping  soldier  to 
the  right  is  said  to  be  Raphael's  portrait,  the  one  fleeing  to  the  left 
that  of  Perugino.  —  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  designed  by  Raph' 
ael  for  the  monastery  of  the  Madonna  di  Monte  Luce  near  Per- 
ugia, the  upper  half  painted  by  O.  Romano^  the  lower  by  Francesco 
Penni  in  1525 ;  Lo  Spagna,  Adoration  of  the  infant  Christ  (formerly 
in  La  Spineta  near  Todi).  —  *Ra^hael,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  in  1503  in  Perugino*s  school,  for  San  Francesco  at  Perugia ; 
*Perugino,  Madonna  on  a  throne  with  Laurentius,  Ludovicus,  Her- 
culanus,  and  Constantius,  the  guardian  saints  of  Perugia,  painted 
in  1496.  Altar-piece  (14th  cent.)  in  three  sections,  representing 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of 
the  MagL  —  End-wall :  *Qarovog£io^^Eijjtiugbment,  one  of  the  ablest 
works  of  the  Naturalistic  ^cKobi.  —  Window-wall:  SasaoferratOj 
Madonna;  Niccolb  (Alunno)  da  Foligno,  Crucifixion  of  Christ  and 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (1466),  two  altar-pieces  in  several  sections. 
Between  these :  *Melozzo  da  Forl^ ,  Fresco  from  the  former  library 
of  the  Vatican,  representing  Sixtus  IV.,  the  founder,  with  Card.  GiuL 
della  Rovere  (Julius  U.)  andPIetro  Riario;  before  him  kneels  Platlna, 
prefect  of  the  library  Q.  866). 

rV.  Room.  Entrance- wall:  Fa^eniin,  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus 
and  Martinianus;  GuidoReni,  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter;  N.  Pousain, 
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Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  (mosaic  copies  of  these  three  in  St  Pe- 
ter's). — Right  wall :  Fed,  Baroceio^  AnDunciation ;  A.  5a«efci,  Mass 
of  Oregory  the  Great  (from  St.  Peter's);  Baroedo,  St.  Michelina.  — 
Window-wall:  MoretiOy  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bartholo- 
mew ;  Paolo  Veronefc,  Vision  of  St.  Helena.  —  Left  wall :  Ouido 
Rent,  Madonna,  with  SS.  Thomas  and  Jerome  below;  Correggio(li)^ 
Christ  in  a  mmhus;  A.  Saechi,  St.  Romnald. 


Among  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  domain  of  painting, 
[/  must  also  be  reckoned  ^BaphaePt  Tapostrj,  exhibited  along  with 
some  other  tapestries  in  the  OaUeria  degli  Ar<uad ,  adjoining  the 
Galleria  del  Candelabri  (p.  350),  and  accessible  on  Wed.,  10-3. 
The  tapestry  was  executed  from  cartoons  drawn  by  Bcg^thael  in 
1515  and  1516,  seven  of  which  were  purchased  In  Flanders  by 
Charles  I.  of  England,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  These  designs,  derived  from  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  among  the  most  admirable  of  the  great  master's 
works  (p.  Ixzi).  Each  piece  of  tapestry,  wrought  at  Brussels  (not, 
as  formerly  supposed,  at  Arras,  the  cradle  of  the  handicraft)  with 
great  skill  in  wool,  silk,  and  gold,  when  complete  cost  about  700(. 
They  were  originaUy  intended  to  cover  the  lower  and  unpainted  part 
of  the  walls  In  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  and  were  exhibited  there  for  the 
first  time  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  1519.  During  the  plundering  of 
Rome  In  1527  the  tapestry  was  carried  off  and  seriously  injured,  but 
it  was  restored  to  Julius  III.  in  1553.  In  1798  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  was  sold  to  a  Genoese  Jew,  from  whom  it  was 
repurchased  by  Pius  YII.  in  1808.  It  is  now  sadly  damaged  and 
faded,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints.  The  numerous  other  copies  in 
tapestry  of  these  cartoons,  of  which  the  oldest  are  in  Berlin  and 
others  in  Loreto,  Dresden,  Paris,  and  Yienna,  testify  to  the  wide- 
spread admiration  which  they  excited. 

The  MuRAi.  Paintihos  in  bronze-colour  below  the  tspestrieB  that  deal 
with  St.  Peter  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Leo  X.  nntil  his  coronation^ 
those  below  the  St.  Paul  tapestries  illustrate  further  events  in  the  life  of 
that  apostle.  The  decorations  which  surround  the  principal  designs  are 
chiefly  by  Baphael^s  pupil  Giovanni  da  Udine.  The  following  are  tiie  PKiir> 
oiPAL  SoBRBS.  1st  StcUon:  to  the  left,  *1.  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys 
('feed  my  lambs'*) ^  *2.  Peter  healing  (he  lame  man  in  the  Temple;  *3.  The 
people  of  Lystra  about  to  sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  ^"4.  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens.  *'Fragment  of  a  representation  of  El^mas  the  Sorcerer  struck 
with  blindness.  -:-  Snd  Section:  5.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen-,  6. 
Supper  at  Emmaus;  7.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple;  8.  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds;  9.  Ascension;  10.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  3rd  SeeOon: 
11.  Resurrection ;  12.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  -^  We  return  by  the  other 
side:  13.  Religion  between  Justice  and  Mercy;  *14.  ^Feed  my  lambs^;  15. 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (on  three  pieces);  16.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  a 
small  Dutch  tapestry  after  Raphael's  design ;  *17.  Death  of  Ananias ;  18. 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (originally  presented  by  Paul  III.  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel);  *19.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  *20.  Stoning  of  Stephen;  *ai.  Mira- 
culous Draught  of  fishes;  *22.  St.  Paul  in  prison  at  Philtppi.  Those  in- 
dicated with  asterisks  are  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  (two  others  are 
wanting).    The  rest  were  executed  from  cartoons  prepared  by  his  pupils 
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after  his  deftth,  some  of  them  from  small  sketches  by  the  master;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Ascension,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents seem  most  in  his  style.  This  second  series  of  tapestries  was  intended 
for  the  great  Gonsistorial  Ball. 

The  gallery  of  the  tapestry  is  adjoined  by  the  Oalleria  Geo- 
grafica,  a  corridor  with  maps,  160  yds.  long ,  designed  by  the  Do- 
minican Ignazio  Dante,  and  executed  by  his  brother  Ant(mio  under 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1580 ;  ceiling-paintings  by  Tempesia  and  others ; 
also  a  number  of  ancient  busts,  some  of  them  valuable. 


The  ^Appartamento  Borgia,  situated  on  the  first  floor,  helow 
the  stanze  of  Raphael,  was  re-opened  to  the  public  in  1897.  Since 
the  death  of  Leo  XIII.  these  rooms  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  reception-rooms,  and  they  are  accessible  with 
special  permission  only.  For  the  former  hours  of  admission,  see 
pp.  160,  151.  —  We  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti 
(p.  357),  thence  follow  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  (p.  859)  straight  on, 
and  descend  a  few  steps  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Logge  (p.  842). 
Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Appartamento. 

The  Appartamento  Borgia,  the  domestic  quarters  of  Alexander  Y I. 
(Borgia)  and  his  family,  was  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect  after  the 
16th  cent.,  but  in  1889-97  was  skilfully  restored  by  L,  Seitz,  at  the 
command  of  Leo  XIII.  These  appartments,  decorated  by  PinturieehiOj 
rank  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  side  by  side  with  the  chapter-library 
at  Siena,  which  is  frescoed  by  the  same  master.  The  majolica  pave- 
ment has  been  restored  in  harmony  with  ancient  firagments  preserved 
in  the  Museo  Industriale  at  Naples  and  Gantagallfs  factory  at  Florence. 
—  The  rooms,  which  face  the  N.,  are  poorly  lighted. 

Boom  I  (Boom  of  the  Popes).  The  stucco  ornamentation  on  the 
roof  and  the  frescoes  of  constellations  were  executed  by  Oiovanni  da 
Udine  and  Perin  del  Vaga  under  Leo  X.  The  tapestry  on  the  walls 
represents  the  myth  of  Gephalns  and  Procris.  In  front  of  the  rear- 
"wall  is  placed  a  bust  of  Leo  XIII.,  by  Ugolini.  In  the  left  corner  is 
the  armour  of  Julius  II.  (?),  in  the  right  corner  that  of  Charles  of 
Bourbon  (comp.  p.  314).  The  door  in  the  window- wall,  with  Biblical 
scenes  in  inlaid  wood,  is  a  modern  copy  of  one  of  the  doors  at 
Perugia  by  Damiano  of  Bergamo,  mentioned  at  p.  68. 

Room  II  (Room  of  the  Church  Festivals)  is  adorned  with  frescoes, 
mostly  of  Pinturicchio'a  school.  On  the  ceiling  are  medallions  with 
bust-portraits  of  popes.  On  the  walls,  beginning  at  the  left  of  the 
back-wall:  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Resur- 
rection (to  the  left  kneels  Alexander  YI. ;  painted  by  Pinturicchio 
himself),  Ascension,  Pentecost,  Assumption.  The  arms  of  Nicholas  Y. 
surmount  the  entrance.  The  Apis-bull,  which  frequently  recurs  in 
the  stucco  ornamentation  of  this  and  the  following  room,  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  arms  of  the  Borgias  (comp.  p.  xli). 

Room  III  (Boom  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints)  has  •Frescoes  by 
Pinturicchio  himself.    On  the  ceiling  is  the  legend  of  Isis,  Osiris, 
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and  the  Apis-'bull  (see  above).  Above  the  door  is  a  ^Medallion  of 
the  Madonna.  On  the  back- wall :  *St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria  dis- 
puting before  Emp.  Maximianns  (the  saint  is  depicted  with  the 
features  of  Lacrezia  Borgia,  on  the  right  the  Turkish  prince  Djem; 
in  the  background  appears  the  Arch  of  Constantino).  Entrance- wall : 
Legends  of  St.  Susanna,  on  the  left,  and  of  St.  Barbara,  on  the  right 
Exit-wall:  on  the  left,  SS.  Paul  and  Anthony,  the  hermits,  in  the 
Theban  desert;  on  the  right,  the  Visitation.  Window- wall:  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian  (to  the  right  appears  the  Colosseum).  The 
handsome  benches  with  inlaid  wood  were  brought  from  the  library 
of  Sixtus  IV. 

Room  IV  (Room  of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts)  is  adorned  with  alleg- 
orical frescoes  by  Piniuricchio  and  his  pupils:  Grammar,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Music,  and  Astronomy.  The  chim- 
ney-piece, executed  by  Simon  Mosca  from  a  drawing  by  Sanaovmo^ 
was  brought  from  the  Castello  Sant'  Angelo.  To  the  right  are  some 
remains  of  the  original  majolica  pavement.  —  A  door  leads  hence 
to  the  bed-room  where  Alexander  VI.  died. 

Room  V  (Room  of  the  Credo),  like  the  following,  belongs  to 
the  Torre  Borgia  (p.  329).  The  ceiling-frescoes,  representing  the 
Apostles  with  the  Creed,  were  perhaps  executed  by  Pietro  d^ Andrea 
of  Volterra.  The  mural  decorations  of  painted  canvas  in  Rooms  V 
and  VI  are  nearly  all  modern.  Some  good  grotesques  adorn  the  in- 
trados  of  the  window.  Bust  of  Pius  II.,  perhaps  by  Paolo  Romano  (?). 

Room  VI.  (Room  of  the  Sibyls).  On  the  ceiling,  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  executed  by  pupils  of  PinturicchiOy  freely  retouched  in  places. 


B.   Antiquitibs  :  Musbo  Pio-Clbmbntino.  Museo  Chiakamonti. 
Bbacoio  Nuovo.  Egyptian  Museum.  Etbuscan  Museum. 

Admission,  see  pp.  150, 151.  With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cortile 
del  Belvedere  and  the  Braccio  Nuovo  there  are  practically  no  chairs  or 
benches  on  which  to  sit.  —  A  short  Catalogue  by  EreoU  Massif  in  BnglisB 
(21/4  ^Oi  French,  or  Italian  (2  fr.)  may  be  bought  at  the  entrance.  —  Gomp. 
also  ffeU>ig  A  Reisch,  Antiquities  in  Borne,  vol.  I,  pp.  1-285,  II,  pp.  264-414. 

The  Vatican  Collection  op  ANTiauiTiBS,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  was  begun  by  Popes  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII,,  and 
Paul  III.  in  the  Belvedere  (see  p.  365).  But  only  a  few  of  the 
present  masterpieces,  such  as  the  Torso  of  Hercules,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  and  the  Laocoon,  date  their  appearance  in  the  Vatican 
from  that  period.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  collection  made 
by  these  art-loving  popes  was  scattered  by  their  successors  in  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  cent.,  especially  by  Pius  V.,  and  some  of  their 
treasures  were  even  presented  to  foreign  collections.  Clement  XIV. 
(Ganganelli,  1769-74)  determined  to  institute  a  more  extensive  col- 
lection, in  consequence  of  which  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  arose 
under  him  and  his  successor  Pius  VI.  This  museum  was  arranged 
by  the  celebrated  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti^    It  wjis  despoiled  of  its 
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costliest  treasures  by  the  French  in  1797,  but  most  of  these  were 
restored  in  1816.  Pins  YII.  added  the  Museo  Chiareanontiy  and  in 
1821  the  Braccio  Nuavo  ;  and  Gregory  XYI.  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Etruscan  Museums 

The  Entranob  is  V2  M.  from  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  palace,  not  far  from  the  N.W.  comer.  Approaching  from 
the  Borgo,  we  cross  the  Piazza  San  Pietro,  proceed  to  the  left  of  the 
great  flight  of  steps  of  St.  Peter^s  through  the  passage  under  the 
portico,  walk  round  the  whole  of  St.  Petet's  (comp.  also  plan,  p.  318), 
and  then,  between  the  Vatican  Gardens  and  the  palace,  reach  the 
gate  under  the  Sala  della  Biga.  (This  point  may  be  reached  by 
carriage,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  visitors  to  alight  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  drivers  sometimes  pretend.)  We  turn  to 
the  right  at  the  ticket-office,  and  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left,  entering 
the  mnseum  by  the  Sola  a  Croee  Greea,  described  below.  (The  glass- 
door  opposite  the  staircase  leads  to  the  Library,  p.  364.) 

The  iron  gate  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  opens  upon  a  terrace 
(not  always  accessible  to  visitors)  which  commands  a  glimpse  of  the  larger 
Garden  of  the  Vatiean,  called  also  ^U  Boscareceio\  which  is  visited  by 
special  permission  only.  The  garden  extends  to  the  walls  of  the  Leonine 
city,  and  is  beantifnlly  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  at  the  base  of  an  eminence  planted  with  trees,  stands  the  (kuino 
del  PcgH»y  built  by  Jirro  Ligorio  in  1560.  The  Catino  cK  Leone  XIII.,  where 
that  pope  used  to  spend  the  hot  days  of  summer,  is  situated  on  the  top 
of  this  eminence. 

MusBO  Pto-Glbmbntino.    Musbo  Chiabamonti.   Bbaooio  Nvoyo. 

The  **Hii8eo  Pio-Clementino,  the  real  nucleus  of  the  Vatican 
collMtlon,  contains  several  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques.  It  is 
vided  into  11  departments,  denoted  by  Roman  numerals. 

I.  Bala  a  Groce  Oroea,  constructed  by  Simonetti,  under  Pius  YI., 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  On  the  fl^pf  are  three  ancient  Mosaics. 
By  the  steps,  between  the  two  sphinxes,.*Flower-ba8ket  from  Roma 
Ye^hia  (p.  396).  In  the  centre.  Shield  with  a  bust  of  Pallas,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bine  girdle  on  which  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  con- 
stellations are  depicted;  found  in  1741  in  the  Yilla  Rufflnella  near 
Frascati.  The  greater  portion  (the  central  square  and  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  coloured  border)  is  antique ;  but  the  external  four 
segments  of  the  circle  are  modern ;  some  of  the  original  marginal 
flgures  are  now  in  the  Thermae  Museum  (p.  167).  At  the  entrance 
to  the  following  room  (Sala  Rotonda,  p.  361):  Bacchus.  —  W^ere 
begin  to  enumerate  the  more  important  sculptures:  566.^targe 
sarcophagus  in  porphyry,  of  Constantla,  daughter  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  from  her  tomb,  afterwards  the  church  of  Santa  Oostanza 
(p.  389);  it  is  adorned  with  vintage-scenes  (perhaps  in  allusion  to 
the  Yineyard  of  the  Lord).  ^74.  Venus,  a  copy  of  the  Cnidlan 
YenuB  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xllx),  drapery  of  metal  modern ;  578,  579. 
Egyptian  sphinxes  (mentioned  above);  589.  Sarcophagus  of  St.  He- 
lena, mother  of  Constantine,  ttom  her  tomb  at  Torre  Pignattara 
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(p.  391),  transferred  to  the  Lateran  by  AnastasiiiB  lY.,  and  thence 
to  the  Vatican  by  Pins  YI.  By  the  staurs :  to  the  right,  600.  Recnm- 
bent  riyer-god,  said  to  ha^e  been  restored  by  Michael  Angelo  (op- 
posite the  entrance  to  the  Egyptian  Museum,  p.  360). 

We  now  ascend  the  staircase  (with  20  antique  columns  frofii 
Prse^ste)  leading  to  the  right  to  the  — 

^^X.  Sala  ^gllft  Bjga^  a  circular  hall  with  a  cupola,  whence  the 
Yatican  garden  can  be  seen. 

In  the  centre:  *623.  Biga,  or  two-horse  chariot ,  from  which 
the  saloon  derives  its  name.  The  body  of  the  chariot,  richly  adorned 
with  leaves,  which  was  used  for  centuries  as  an  episcopal  throne  lo 
San  Marco,  and  a  part  of  the  right  horse  (which,  however,  belonged 
originally  to  another  group)  are  alone  ancient.  fiftf^  TUr^^^^A 
Bacchus,  inscribed  ^Sardanapallos';  *610.  Effeminate  Bacchus.  611. 
Bearded  AiMete  (only  the  body,  part  of  the  left  leg,  and  part  of  the 
head  are  antique),  moat»tobably  a  runner  resembling  Nos.  84  and 
92  mentioned  at  p.  241.*^12.  Toga  Statue,  from  the  Palazzo  Ginsti- 
niani  in  Yenice^/^Bl  5 .  DiscoMus',  of  the  Attic  school  (p.  xlviii); 
616.  So-called  Phocioi/,  a  UlUlUb  of  Hermes  with  a  portrait-head 
from  another  work.\r618.  Discobolus  of  ^yron  (p.xlvii);  the  orig- 
inal was  of  bronze ;  liead  moiieru,  and  inaccurately  placed ;  it  shonld 
have  been  turned  towards  the  spectator,  as  in  the  much  superior 
replica  in  the  Pal.  Lancellotti  (p.  216).  619.  Roman  charioteer, 
with  the  cuT^s  straps  about  his  body  customary  in  races  in  the 
circus;  62rfjiwcQijhagus-relief,  race  of  Pelops  and  (Enomaus.  — 
609,  613,  (lii'r  Sarcophagi,  with  chariot-races,  the  charioteers  being 

Cupids. 

The  representations  of  the  Circus,  with  the  ifetae  or  tnming-posts, 
and  the  Spina  or  central  wall,  should  be  noted.  On  the  spina  were  placed 
small  sanctuaries  and  also  the  app^atas  for  counting  the  laps;  on  the 
completion  of  each  round  one  of  the  wooden  eggs  was  removed  from  ttie 
spina  and  one  of  the  dolphins  was  turned  round.  Gomp.  also  p.  395. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  Sala  della  Biga,  straight  in 
front  of  the  staircase,  we  reach  the  — 

III.  Galleria  del  Candelabri,  a  corridor  90  yds.  in  length, 
open  only  on  Wed.,  10-3.  The  ceiling-paintings,  by  L.  Seitz  (1883- 
1886),  consist  partly  of  incidents  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  ZIU., 
partly  of  allegorical  scenes  (Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas; 
Arts  ajid  Sciences  under  the  protection  of  the  Church).  The  hand- 
some marble  pavement  is  new.  Numerous  beautiful  vases  in  rare 
marbles  of  various  colours  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  this  gallery. 

Section  J,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance :  2,  66.  Birds' 
nests  and  children;  to  the  right,  11.  Torso  of  a  satyr  pouring  wine 
(after  Praxiteles);  *19.  Boy  in  a  stooping  posture,  as  if  aiming 
at  scattered  nuts  or  the  like  (comp.  No.  497a,  p.  358);  to  the 
left,  45.  Head  of  the  above-mentioned  satyr  after  Praxiteles ;  52. 
Sleeping  satyr,  in  green  basalt.  • —  Sbction  EL:  to  the  right,  74. 
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Fountain-figuie  of  Pan,  removing  a  thom  from  the  foot  of  a  satyr ; 
81.  Diana  of  Ephesns,  from  Hadrian's  Villa;  83.  Sarcophagus,  with 
the  murder  of  JSgisthens  and  Clytemnestra  hy  Orestes ;  93  (to  the 
right)  and  97  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from  Santa  Gostanza;  to  the 
left,  113.  Sarcophagus-relief  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamela;  *1 18a. 
Oanymedt  carried  off  by  the  eagle,  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by 
Leocharta  (p.xlix).  —  Section  III:  to  the  right,  131.  Mosaics  of  dead 
flsb,  dates,  etc.;  134a.  Modern  copy  of  the  circular  top  of  a  well 
(puteal;  now  in  Madrid),  companion-piece  to  134  c.  Antique  puteal, 
with  Bacchanalian  scenes;  between  the  last  two,  134b.  Archaic 
figure  of  a  god,  on  a  basis  bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  Semo 
Sancns;  to  the  left,  149a.  Hypnos,  god  of  sleep;  143.  Satyr  with 
the  infant  Bacchus.  Built  into  the  walls  are  eight  frescoes  of  figures 
hovering  in  the  air,  from  the  ancient  villa  at  Tor  Marancia  in  which 
the  mosaic  mentioned  at  p.  359  was  found.  —  Section  IY  :  157 
(to  the  right)  and  219  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from  Santa  Costanza; 
to  the  right,  162.  Statuette  of  Nike  leaning  on  a  trophy;  173.  Sar- 
cophagus with  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  176,  178.  Two  replicas  of 
a  statuette  of  a  satyr  looking  at  his  tail ;  177.  Aged  fisherman ;  183. 
Upper  part  of  a  statue  of  Cronos ;  '184.  Tuteltiry  Qoddess  ofAntioehj 
after  Eutychides  (p.  11);  187.  Candelabrum,  with  Hercules  stealing 
the  tripod  (Hercules,  Apollo,  priest) ;  to  the  left,  194,  Boy  with  a 
goose,  after  the  original  by  Bo€tho$  (3rd  cent.  B.  C);  204.  Sarco- 
phagus, with  the  children  of  Niobe ;  208.  Marcellus  (?),  nephew  of 
Augustus.  —  Section  V :  to  the  right,  *222.  Oredc  OM  Racing j 
after  a  bronze  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. ;  to  the  left,  246.  Youthful  Pan 
(fountain-figure).  —  Section  VI:  to  the  right,  253.  Sarcophagus, 
with  Diana  and  Endymion;  *253c  Statuette  of  Proserpine;  257. 
Ganymede;  to  the  left,  264,  Son  of  Niobe;  269.  Sarcophagus,  with  the 
rape  of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus  by  the  Dioscuri.   Upon  the  last: 
269b.  Statuette  of  an  athlete  (after  Polycletus) ;  *269c.  Statue  of  a 
Fighting  Persian,  ftom  the  trophy  of  King  Attains  at  Athens  fp.  lii). 
—  The  next  gallery  contains  the  Tapestry  of  Raphael,  p.  346. 

We  now  return  to  the  staircase,  descend  to  the  Sala  a  Oroce 
^re^  and  pass  through  it  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  348)  to  the  — 
trlV.  Bala  Botonda^  erected  under  Pius  YI.  by  Simonetti,  after 
the  model  of  tke  Pantheon.  <»^he  floor  contains  a  large  MosaiCy  found 
in  1780  in  the  ThMmaa  at  Otricoli,  with  Nereids,  Tritons,  Cent- 
aurs, and  masks.  %^  the  centre  a  magnificent  basin  of  porphyry, 
brought  from  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio^to'the  Yatican  in  1705  by 
Clement  XI.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance :  554.  Julia 
Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  553.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 
Then,  to  the  left,  552.  Juno  Sospita,  from  Lanuvium  (p.  442), 
copy  of  an  ancient  Latin  image  made  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines; 
551.  Claudius;  550.  Statue  of  Claudius  as  Jupiter,  from  Lanu- 
vium ;  549.  Jupiter  Serapis ;  548.  Nerva ;  on  the  pedestal  a  fine 
relief,  of  doubtful  meaning ;  547.  Sea  God,  found  near  Pozzuoli, 
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perhaps  a  peisoniflcatioii  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  oi  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  ornaments  of  leaves  and  fruits  indicating  the 
vyiiches  of  the  shores ;  *bAdfSo^QaX\^i,£ajtlkuioiJ^no ;  545.  Bust  of 
^Antinons:  544.  Hercales,  colossal  statue  in  gilded  bronze  (12  ft.  in 
neignt],  Vound  In  1864  concealed  in  a  pit  near  the  Theatre  of  Pompey 
(p.  228) ;  543.  Colossal  head  of  Hadrian,  in  Pentelic  marble,  from 
that  emperor's  mansoleom  (Castello  Sant'  Angelo ;  comp.  p.  314) ; 
*542.  Female  statnef  restored  as  Ceres;  541.  Faustina,  wife  of  An- 
toninus Pius.  540.  4nivnou8  as  Bacchus,  from  Hadrian's  Prsnestine 
villa  (p.  429 ;  * Antinous  Braschi^*'  ^e  unohlselled  state  of  the  body 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  statue  was  originally  draped,  perhaps  with 
jiaetal;  the  present  drapery,  however,  is  modern.  •♦539jBtjjJjj^ 
^^SlUm&QBiOtriQOiiy  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  extant,  formerly 
erroneously  regarded  as  a  reproduction  of  the  Zeus  of  Phidias 
(p.  xlvii),  but  really  a  new  type  of  the  4th  cent.  B.  0.  Then,  556. 
Pertinax ;  555.  Genius  of  Augustus.    At  the  entrance  to  the  next 

:   /         rown  :  537,  538Womedy,  Tragedy,  two  hermas  from  Hadrian's  VjUa. 

V  r  ^  fttia  ^^"'^  tt"*"*    We  first  enter  an  Ante-Boom.  LeftV^25. 

Pericles;  523.  Aspasia.  Right:  531.  Periander  of  Corinth ;  OiJU. 
Statue,  erroneously  named  Lycurgus ;  528.  Bias,  the  pessimist  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

The  magnificent  Sala  itself,  also  constructed  by  Simonetti  under 
Pius  YI.,  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  with  a  dome,  and  adorned 
with  sixteen  columns  of  Carrara  marble.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  statuQ^  of  the  Muses  preserved  here,  which,  with  the  exoeption 
of  Nos.  504  and  520,  were  found  with  the  Apollo  near  Tivoli  in  1774, 
and  are  probably  reproductions  of  a  group  by  Praxiteles  or  of  his 
school.  In  the  centre  of  the  right  wall  itJ'ftlo.  ApoUo  Musagetea,  in  a 
long  robe,  with  an  air  of  poetic  rapture;^  standing  on  an  aj^  with  a 
representation  of  the  Lares.  To  the  left  of  the  Apollo  i 
aichore  (Muse  of  dancing);  to  the  right,  515.  Calliope  (epi 
V^511.  Erato  (eioi^poetty).   Then,  on  the  other  side:  49^ 

mcnTf tragedy) ;  *_503.  Thaliji  (comedy) ;  b06wClio  (history) 

Polyhymnia  (higher  lyric'poetry).  Between  503  and  505  is  5( 
Temale  statue  restored  as  Urania  (Muse  of  astronomy)  j  opposite, 
620.  Nymph  restored  as  Euterpe  (music).  ^  Interspersed  among 
the  Muses  are  portrait- hermss/  to  the  left,  509.  Metrodorus,  the 
favourite  pupil  i>f  Epicurus /V6(>7.  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic;  506. 
VDemosthenes ;  '<h)2.  iEschines  )^00.  Zeno  (?),  more  probably  a  cel- 
ebrated astronomer,  perhapsAratus ;  498.  Epicurus ;  to  the  right, 
512.  Epimenides  of  Crete  (?)f^l8.  Hermes-bust  of  a  Strateges  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.,  erroneously  named  Themistocles  y519.  Plato  (the 
inscription  *Zeno'  is  modern^  / 

Antt'Room  on  the  other  inde,  forming  also  the  ante^om  of  the 
Sala  degUAnimaU:  (right)«l94.  Gree^  portrait-hermes  ^495.  Apollo 
Citharosdus  (restored  as  Bacchus)  ^496.  Sophocles  at  an  advanced 
"go.  Left  side :  492.  Hermes  of  Sophocles,  with  a  fragmentary  in- 
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scription,  which  peimitted  the  identifl^ie^n  of  the  famous  statue 
^  the  Lateran  Museum  (p.  307).  490.  Hermes  of  Diogenes;  489. 
i^reek  war- dance,  marble  slab  from  a  frieze. 


YL  Sala  degli  Animali,  containing  a  number  of  animal-pieces 
in  white  and  coloured  marble,  most  of  them  freely  restored.  A  great 
part  of  the  floor  is  paved  with  ancient  mosaics. 

This  ban  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  means  of  fotir^anite  columns, 
which  form  a  passage  from  the  Sala  delle  Muse  into /the  con^  of  the 
Belvedere  (P-SW.  TjL.XBi,£iOHT  :n82.  Head  of  a  braJUie  aas^94.  Sow 
and  litter ;  202.  woloMai  earners  nead  (fountain-8pout}ir2U6.  Herodes  with 
Geryon;  210.  Diana,  badly  restored^  213.  Bercnles  an^erberus.  1^228.  Triton 
€€irrying  off  a  Nymph^  in  conception  and  ezecuiuDn  recalling  the  rococo 
works  of  £be  iSth  c^nt.,  with  a  modem  pedestalT  232^Jfinotaur. 

To  THX  LxFT j^l6.  Two  greyhounds  plasing ;  113a,^25a.  Mosaics  from 
Hadrian's  VilJlaiT24.  Sacrifice  of  Mithras  ;yi34.  Hejrcules  with  the  slain  17e- 
xnean  lion ;  Id^hn^rcules  slaying  Diomedes ;  iS^^entaur  with  a  Cupid  on 


his  back  ift  replica  of  the  younger    centaur  in  the  Gapitoline  Museum, 
""    i5n39. 
e  in  tl 
nail  gr 
ifjift  a  cow  and  calf. 


347)  ;^39.  Gommodus  on  horseback  ^^minrs  model  for  the  statue  of  Con- 
tine  in  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter*s)V^51.  Shee|^  sacrificed  on  the  altar; 
Small  group  of  a  goat-herd  and  his  goats  ^^7.   (in  the  next  window) 


Leria  delle  Stattt6»  originally  a  summer-house  of 
Innocent  vin.,  'and  coiiveried  llito  a  museum  by  Clement  XIV.  and 
Pius  YI.  The  lunettes  and  ceiluipg  still  show  traces  of  the  armorial 
bearings  and  emblems  pain^  for  Innocent  YUI. ,  part  of  the 
decorative  scheme  execnted^y  Pvi^^^ehio  and  his  pupils  in  1487. 
—  To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  «^ou.  Thanato8,  god  of  death  (*/l 
Oenio  del  Vaticano\  or  the  ^Ero8  of  CentocelW) ,  found  oh  the  Via 
Labicana;  on  the  back  are  traces  of  wings.  AbOYe,yJ49.  Relief,  er- 
roneously attributed  to  Michad  AngeU) ,  K^simo  I.  expelling  the 
Vices  froitf  Pisa  ;^51.  Athlete,  resembling  the  Doryphorus  of  Pply- 
cletusy^3.  TritoWy  upper  part  only,  found  near  TivoliV<254. 
Nymph ;  fS5.  ParisY^ST.  Selene  in  her  chariot,  indelicate  relief  (from 
a  representation  of  her  visit  to  Endymion);^59.  Draped  torso  of 
^^(poUo  Citharcsdus,  incorrectly  restored  as  Pallas  (so-called  Minerva 
Pacifera)  with  the  oliv^janchV^GO.  Greek  tomb-relief,  dedicated 
to  the  gods  of  healing.  ^^61.  So-called  Mourning  Penelope^  a  copy 
of  an  archaic  work  (head  from  another  statue;  comp.  pp.  172^58); 
on  the  pedestal  a  relief  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  with  Silenu^  *264. 
Apollo  8auro^fiu8j  lying  in  wait  for  a  lizard,  after  a  bronze  st^ue 
by  Praxiteles;*^,  Amazon,  horn  the  Villa  Mattel  ( p.  xJ^iii)  ,*^67. 
Drunken  satyr  ;'568.  Juno,  from  thg' Thermae  of  Otricoli}^69.  Relief 
of  a  late  period,  freely  restored.  ^71.  and  390.  (one- on  each  side 
o{^he  arch  which  leads  into  the  room  of  the  busts)  1Po«t(itppu«  and 
menander  (so-called),  two  admirable  statues  in  Pentelic  marble 
(remains  exist  of  the  original  bronze  straps  of  the  sandals).  — 
The  visitor  may  conveniently  quit  this  gallery  here  and  inspect  that 
of  the  busts  (see  p.  354). 

Window-wall,  beyond  the  Menander :  392.  Septimius  Sevems. 
393.  Suppliant  $eaUd  on  an  Altars  looking  anxiously  upward,  with 
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a  fragment  of  a  twig  in  her  right  hand ;  a  finer  replica  in  the  Pal. 
Barberiui  (p.  164).  394.  Neptune  Yerospi;  396.  Apollo  Githaroe- 
duB,  archaic;  396.  Wounded  Adonis  (the  hand  of  which  theie  are 
traces  was  probably  that  of  a  Cupid  dressing  the  wound};   397. 
Reclining  Bacchus,    from   the  Villa  of  Hadrian;  398.  Macrinus, 
successor  of  Garacalla.    In  front  of  the  last,  in  the  centre,   a  large 
alabaster  basin,   found  near  Santi  Apostoli.    399.  iEsculapius  and 
Hygieia,  from  Palestrina;  401.  Fragments  of  a  son  and  a  daughter 
from  the  group  of  Niobe  (p.  358\  found,  like  the  Florentine  statues, 
near  the  Late  ran ;  405.  So-called  Danaidy  more  probably  a  water- 
carrier ;  406.  Replica  of  the  Resting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles.  —  In  the 
window-niche :  on  the  right,  *  Greek  Stele  (Athlete  receiving  scraper 
and  oil-flask  from  his  attendant),  found  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  PiscibuB  (p.  318)  in  1902.  421.  Cinerary  urn  of  oriental  ala- 
baster, found  with  the  travertine  cippi  placed  under  the  statues 
numbered  248,  408,  410,  417,  and  420 ;  it  once  contained  the  re- 
mains of  a  member  of  the  imperial  Julian  family.   End-wail :  *414. 
Sleeping  Ariadne,  found  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II. ;  below  it,  *Sar- 
cophagus  with  battle  of  the  giants.    At  the  sides :  *412,  *413.  The 
Barberini  Candelabra^  the  largest  and  finest  in  existence,  found  in 
Hadrian's  Villa ;  on  each  three  reliefs,  (1.)  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury, 
and  (r.)  Mars,  Minerva ,  and  Venus.  416.  Relief  of  the  forsaken 
Ariadne,  similar  in  treatment  to  the  large  statue;  417.  Mercury; 
420.  Lucius  Verus. 

Yin.  Hall  of  the  Busts ,  in  four  sections.  The  decoration  of 
the  ceiling  dates  from  the  reign  of  Innocent  VIII.  and  is  probably 
due  to  the  otherwise  little  known  Pier  Matteo  d^ Amelia,  We  begin 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  in  the  left  comer.  I.  Section.  Below, 
to  the  rightV  283.  Head  ofHadrian  ;V277.  Nero  as  Apollo  Citharoe- 
dus,  ^th  lauTel-wreath;r274.  Augustus,  with  chaplet  of  ears  of 
com;  ♦273.  Bust  of  the  Youthful  Augustus  isi^^  revolving  stand). 
Above,  in  the  right  comer,  %i2.  Caracalla^^Il.  Above,  ^^3.  Zeus 
Serapis,  in  basalt.  Below,  303.  Apollo;  307.  Saturn, V9Q8.  Isis. 
V3ll.  Head  of  Menelaus,  from  the  group  of  Menelaus  with  the  body 
of  Patroclus,  found  in  1772  in  tl\&,iVilla  of  Hadrian,  a  duplicate  of 
the  Pasquino  group  (see  p.  226).  The  legs  of  Patroclus  (No.  384b, 
by  the  w^n(|ow  of  the  first  section^  wer/ found  beside  this  head.  — 
m.  A))/re,  313,  314.  Masks;  «15?^316.  Satyrs.  In  the  central 
niche  :^32C.  Zeus,  form^ly  in  the  Pal.  Verospi.  To  the  left  above, 
329.  Barbarian;  below,^38.  Portrait  of  a  Diadoehos  as^ionysns 
(holes  foj'  the  horns  on  the  headJL  —  Once  more  in  11.^46.  Her- 
cules. — vIV.  In  the  niche  :  352.lwoman  praying,  a  so-called  Pietil; 
under  it,  353.  Sarcdphagus,  adorned  i/ith  Prometheus  and  the  Fates ; 
to  the  left,  below/357.  Antinous;  ♦363.  Hera^iom  an  original  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  —  In  Sectiojl  I,^elow,^76.  Head  of  Pallas 
from  the  Castle  of^ant'  Angelo ;"  382,  384.  Anatomical  representa- 
tions, in  marble.   In  the  centre,  Column  with  three  Hois.   By  the 
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entrance,  to  the  right;  *38d.  Roman  man  amKwoman,  tomb-relief. 
In  the  passage  leading  to  the  next  cabinet  r*Yojathfal  athlete  with 
bis  slave^reek  bronze  relief  from  the  5th  cent.  B.  C. 

DL.^fiiMnetto  delle  M^schere  (adm.,  see  pp.  150, 151),  so  called 
from  tllL^fmoaaie  wltbin  a  moaem  border  on  the  floor,  with  masks^e^., 
found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  in  17S0.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  M^ . 
Dancing  Oirlj  in  Pente^c  marble,  found  at  Naples  ;^27.  Crouch- 
ing Venus  in  the  bath  f428j9reek  votive  reliet  —  On  the  entrance 
waU  and  the  opposite  wal  VTour  reliefs  of  the  exploits  ofH^icules ; 
J^t^»  Satyr  in  rosso  antico,  replica  in  the  CapltolineJjCSB.  Venus 
drying  her  hair.  —  Window-jWfcU :  at  the  first  window*^4.  Bathing- 
chair,  at  thea^eond,  435  limine  vase,  both  of  rosso  antico.  —  In 
the  windowjJ^iSD.  Relief  of  Bacchanalian  procession.  —  Entrance- 
v^all^fM^V^poUo.  —  The  custodian  sometimes  opens  (on  request) 
the'Xoypta  Seopertaj  which  commands  a  charming  view  of  the 
mountains. 
^^  We  now  return  to  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  and  enter  the  (left)  — 

Z.  CoctUe  del  Belvedere  (eomp.  ground-plan,  p.  348).  This 
was  originally  a  square  court  with  truncated  corners  and  belonged 
to  the  Belvedere  built  by  Innocent  VIII.  (p.  329),  which  was  at 
that  time  in  direct  communication  with  the  apartments  now  con- 
verted into  the  Galleria  delle  Statue,  which  afforded  the  beautiful 
view.  The  inner  arcade  was  not  added  until  1775,  while  the  cabinets 
at  the  corners  received  their  present  shape  in  1803.  This  court  con- 
tains several  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  collection.  The 
entrance  is  flanked  with  two  *Molo8sian  Hounds.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain  with  ancient  embouchure ;  above  the  arcades  are  an- 
cient masks,  and  by  the  wall  sarcophagi  and  statues. 

The  First  Comer  Cabinet  on  the  right  as  we  enter  from  the  Sala 
degli  Animali  contains :  **74.  The  famous  group  of  Laocoon  with 
his  two  sons ,  strangled  by  serpents  by  command  of  the  offended 
Apollo.  The  elder  son  appears  as  if  he  might  still  extricate  himself 
from  the  coils,  and  according  to  one  version  of  the  myth  only  one 
of  the  sons  was  killed.  Pliny  states  that  the  group  was  executed 
by  the  three  Rhodians  Ageaander,  PolydoruSj  and  AihenodoruSj 
and  was  plaoed  in  the  palace  of  Titus.  It  was  discovered  under 
Julius  II.  in  1506  near  the  Sette  Sale  (p.  188),  and  was  termed  by 
Michael  Angelo  a  'marvel  of  art\  The  work  (in  Pentelic  marble, 
but  not  of  a  single  block)  is  admirably  preserved,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  uplifted  arms,  which  have  been  incorrectly  restored 
by  Oiov.  Ang.  Moniorsoli.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  workman- 
ship, the  dramatic  suspense  of  the  moment,  and  the  profoundly  ex- 
pressive attitudes  of  the  heads,  especially  that  of  the  father,  this 
group  forms  the  grandest  representative  of  the  Rhodian  school  of 
art  (p.  lit).  —  Then,  in  the  Arcade:  81.  Roman  sacrificial  pro- 
cession from  the  Ara  Pads  of  Augustus.  In  the  niche:  85.  Hygieia. 
In  front.  So-called  Ara  Casali,  with  reliefs  referring  to  the  fall  of 
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Troy  and  the  origin  of  Rome.   Farther  on,  88.  Roma,  accompanying 
a  -nctoriouB  emperor. 

Second  Comer  Cabinet.^" *^2.  Apollo  Belvedere,  found  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  cent.,  probably  in  a  Roman  villa  near  Oiotta 
Ferrata  (p.  410).  The  god  seems  to  have  originally  held  the  hov 
in  his  left  hand,  raised  in  a  threatening  manner,  -while  in  his  lowered 
right  hand  was  probably  a  laurel  branch  or  wreath,  traces  of  whicb 
may  be  obserred  on  the  tree-stump.  See  p.  xlix.  (Gomp.  'Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage',  Canto  it,  line  161.)  —  On  the  left:  94.  Re- 
lief, Women  leading,  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  (the  left  half  modem). 
—  Then,  over  the  door  of  this  cabinet,  outside :  *Greek  relief  of  the 
DroeeeHon  of  Bacchus.  —  In  the  Arcade :  98,  97.  Reliefs  with  satyrs 
and  griffins,  from  a  trapezophorus  (support  of  a  table).  28.  Large 
sarcophagus  with  lions'  heads ,  dancing  satyrs ,  and  Bacchantes, 
found  in  1777  while  the  foundations  for  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's 
were  being  laid ;  30.  Sleeping  nymph,  a  fountain-figure. 

Third  Comer  Cabinet.  Perseus,  and  two  Pugilists,  by  Canova. 
These  were  placed  here  in  1811,  when  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
collection  were  still  in  Paris  and  when  the  gallery  possessed  only 
plaster  casts  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon,  though  it  is 
inconceivable  at  the  present  day  how  they  could  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  honour.  —  In  the  Arcade,  (right)  38.  Relief  of  Diana 
and  Hecate  contending  with  the  Titans  and  Giants;  39.  Roman 
sarcophagus,  with  relief  of  a  general  and  vanquished  barbarians. 
In  the  niche :  42.  Wife  of  Alexander  Severus  as  Aphrodite. 

Fourth  Comer  Cabinet.  *53.  Mercury ,  formerly  called  Antinous 
of  the  Belvedere,  after  a  Greek  original  (probably  by  Praxiteles)  of 
tbe  end  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.;  left,  55.  Relief  of  a  procession  of 
priests  of  Isis.  —  Then  in  the  Arcade:  right,  61.  Sarcophagus  with 
Nereids  with  the  arms  of  Achilles ;  on  it,  *60a.  Torso  of  a  Nereid. 
\/  XI.  Vestibule  of  the  Belvedere  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  348). 
The  first  section  of  it  is  the  — 

Atbio  Rotondo.  In  the  centre  a  beautiful  basin  of  marble 
(pavonazzetto).  To  the  left ,  under  No.  7,  is  a  cippus  with  relief 
of  a  Diadumenuaj  or  youth  placing  a  fillet  round  his  head ,  which 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  famous  statue  of  Polyelctus  (p.  xlvili).  In 
tbe  niches  are  three  fine  specimens  of  sculptured  drapery.  On  the 
balcony  is  an  ancient  vane,  found  in  1779  near  the  Colosseum.  Fine 
view  hence  of  the  Prati  di  Castello,  the  Pincio,  and  the  Sabine 
mountains  beyond.  —  To  the  left  is  the  — 

Atbio  del  Mblbaobo.  In  the  centre,  *10.  Statue  of  Mtleagtry  of 
the  imperial  period ,  found  about  1500  outside  the  Porta  Portese 
(comp.  p.  xlix).  Left,  21.  Colossal  bust  of  Tri^an;  20.  Large  sar- 
cophagus-relief, perhaps  representing  the  river-god  Tiber  and  build- 
ings in  Rome  and  Ostia,  an  over-florid  work  but  technically  remark- 
able ;  22.  Belief  of  a  Roman  war-ship ,  with  two  banks  of  oars 
(biremis),  firom  Palestrina. 
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The  Clutodian  opens  a  glass  door  which  admits  ns  to  a  halcomy  (fine 
view),  whence  ^BrtananWi  Spiral  &airea$»  (not  accessible)  may  be  seen. 
This  18  the  only  portion  of  his  design  for  the  Belvedere   that  he  quite 
completed. 

We  now  letnm  through  the  Atrio  Rotondo  to  the  — ' 
f ""  Atbio  Quadsato.  In  the  centre,  *3.  Celebrated  Torso  of  Her- 
eules  (on  a  lerolving  stand),  exeented,  according  to  the  inscription, 
by  ApoUonius  of  Athens,  who  probably  lived  in  the  Ist  cent.  B.O. 
Aboat  1440  this  work  was  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna  (p.  210) 
and  may  therefore  probably  at  one  time  have  belonged  to  the  dec* 
oration  of  the  ThermaB  of  Gonstantine.  *In  their  admiration  of  the 
tOTBO ,  which  has  been  extolled  by  Winckelmann  in  one  of  his 
famous  odes,  all  critics  are  agreed ;  but  many  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  expressed  regarding  the  action  intended  to  be  por- 
trayed. Formerly  it  was  usually  supposed  that  Hercules  had  been 
grouped  with  a  figure  standing  in  front  of  him  (perhaps  Hebe  or 
Auge) ;  another  conjecture  was  that  he  was  alone,  leaning  on  a 
staff  grasped  with  both  hands  on  his  left  side ;  while  a  more  recent 
view  is  that  he  was  playing  on  the  lyre'.  More  recently  still  the 
identification  as  Hercules  has  been  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
skin  beside  the  figure  is  not  that  of  a  lion.  —  Opposite  the  window, 
*2.  Peperino  Sarcophagus  ofL.  Com.  Scipio  BarbatuSy  great-grand- 
father of  the  illustrious  Africanus,  and  consul  B.C.  298,  with  a 
remarkable  inscription  in  Saturnine  verse,  recording  his  virtues  and 
achievements.  It  was  found  in  1780  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  on 
the  Via  Appia  (see  p.  293 ;  comp.  also  p.  liv),  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  his  son  L.  Corn.  Scipio,  consul  B.  C.  259,  and  that  of  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  (son  of  Afrioanus),  flamen  dialis,  whose  inscriptions  are 
built  into  the  surrounding  walls.  The  bust  on  the  sarcophagus  has 
been  groundlessly  regarded  as  the  poet  Ennius. 

We  next  enter  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  348)  the  — 
^ngeo  Chiaramonti,  arranged  in  one  half  of  a  corridor  22  ft. 
wide  and  830  yds.  long,  which  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  thirty 
sections  numbered  with  Roman  numerals.  The  collection  contains 
700  sculptures  in  marble,  many  of  them  small  and  fragmentary. 

[The  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Giardino  della  Pigna,  to  which  vis- 
itors are  not  now  admitted,  containing  numerous  fragments  of  statues  and 
reliefs.  In  the  middle  is  a  huge  antique  column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  erected  here  in  1886  to  commemorate  the  Council  of 
1870.  On  the  right  are  a  colossal  Pine  Cone  (Pigna),  the  work  of  a  certain 
P.  Cincius  Salvius  (comp.  p.  216),  which  in  the  middle  ages  adorned  a 
fountain  in  the  fore-court  of  old  St.  Peter's  Church  (where  it  wns  seen  by 
Dante,  Inf.  xxxi,  58),  and  the  pedestal  of  the  column  in  honour  of  Antonin- 
us Pius,  which  stood  near  Monte  Citorio,  adorned  with  the  Apotheosis  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina  and  the  mounted  procession  (decursio  equitum) 
accompanying  the  imperial  funeral.  On  the  left  is  a  colossal  portrait-head 
in  marble.] 

As  the  entrance  was  formerly  at  the  other  end,  the  numbers  now 
begin  with  Section  XXIX.  Left,  *704.  Ulysses  handing  the  goblet  to 
Polyphemus ;  693.  Wreathed  head  of  Hercules,  after  Scopas  (p.  xlix). 
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—  XXVIII.  Left,  682.  Colossal  statue  of  Antoninas  Pius,  from  Ha- 
drian's VUla.  —  XXVII.  Left,  652.  Head  of  a  Centaur;  643.  Relief 
of  the  Birth  of  Erichthonios  (Gsa  hands  the  child  to  Athena) ;  %44. 
Dancing  Women,  relief.  —  XXVI.  Left,  636.  Hercules  and  Tele- 
phus;  right,  638.  Torso  of  a  fleeing  maiden.  —  XXV.  Left,  *607. 
Head  of  Neptune^  in  Pentelic  marble,  from  Ostia ;  above,  593,  596, 
594.  Greek  reliefs.  —  XXIV.  Left,  588.  Bacchus  with  a  satyr;  587. 
Ganymede.  —  XXIII.  Left,  56i.  Portrait -bust.  —  XXII.  Right, 
547.  Isis;  left,  544.  Silenus.  —  XXI.  Left,  ♦513a.  Head  of  Venut, 
in  Greek  marble,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian ;  512,  510 a.  Ro- 
man portrait -busts;  right,  535.  Head  of  a  dying  Gaul,  in  marble 
from  Asia  Minor  (comp.  p.  li).  —  XX.  Right,  497.  Represeutation 
of  a  mill;  497a.  Children  playing  with  nuts  (comp.  No.  19,  p.  350, 
and  statuette  in  the  New  Capitoline  Collection,  p.  240);  left,  495. 
Cupid  bending  his  bow ;  *494.  Tiberius,  a  colossal  sitting  figure,  found 
in  1796  at  Piperno.  —  XIX.  *465.  Fragment  of  a  relief  of  the  so- 
called  Mourning  Penelope,  of  finer  workmanship  than  the  better  pre- 
served replica  in  the  Galleria  delle  Statue  (p.  353).  —  XVU.  Right, 
441.  Alcibiades  (?);  left,  422.  Demosthenes;  *420.  Head  of  Vulcan; 
419,  417.  Roman  busts  of  boys.  —  XVI.  Left,  401.  Augustus,  400. 
Tiberius  sitting,  both  from  Veil.  —  XV.  Left,  *372a.  Greek  relief 
in  BcBotian  limestone,  with  fragment  of  a  rider  recalling  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon  ;  above,  360.  Archaic  relief  of  three  draped  Gra- 
ces ,  a  copy  of  a  very  famous  antique  work  popularly  ascribed  to  the 
philosopher  Socrates  (who  wag  a  sculptor  in  his  youth),  fragments 
of  which  were  found  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  —  XIV.  Left,  353. 
Nymph;  352.  Paris.  —  XIII.  Right,  338.  Boy  from  a  group  of 
talus-players ;  left,  above,  300.  Fragment  of  a  shield  with  four  Ama- 
zons, being  a  copy  of  the  shield  of  Athena  Parthenos  by  Phidias.  — 
XII.  Left,  294.  Hercules,  found  in  1802,  restored  by  Canova;  295. 
Torso,  replica  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xlix) ;  right,  297. 
Athlete.  —  XI.  Right,  285.  Apollo  with  the  hind  on  his  hand ,  arch- 
aistic  (i.e.  in  imitation  of  the  archaic  style);  287.  Fisher-boy ;  287a. 
Greek  portrait-head ;  left,  263.  Roman  portrait-bust.  —  X.  Right, 
244.  Colossal  mask  of  Oceanus,  used  to  adorn  a  fountain ;  245.  Poly- 
hymnia; left,  241.  Goddess  nursing  a  child  (Juno  Lucina,  a  Roman 
deity).  —  IX.  Right,  ^229.  Two  Heads  of  Silenus  as  a  double  hermes, 
one  archaic,  the  other  Hellenistic  in  type ;  left,  197.  Head  of  Athena 
(eyes  modern),  found  at  the  ancient  Laurentum;  above,  186.  Greek 
equestrian  relief.  —  VIII.  Right,  179.  Sarcophagus  of  0.  Junius 
Euhodus  and  Metilia  Acte,  vrlth  relief  of  the  myth  of  Alcestis ;  left, 
**176.  Daughter  of  Niobe,  headless,  found  at  Tivoli,  an  admirable 
Greek  copy  of  a  figure  f^om  the  famous  group  attributed  to  Scopus  or 
PtaxiteUs.  —VII.  Right,  166.  Archaic  ApoUo;  left,  145.  Youthful 
head ;  *144.  Bearded  Bacchus ;  135.  Head  of  a  Roman  portrait-statue. 

—  VI.  Left,  ♦122.  Diana,  Greek  original  of  the  Praxitelian  period ; 
121.  Poetess.  —  V.  Left,  87.  Cupid  with  the  lion's  skin;  79.  Frag- 
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ment  of  a  group  of  Scylla  seizing  a  companion  of  Ulysses  (comp.  the 
mosaic  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  "below);  above ,  70,  ♦71.  Greek  reliefs. 
—  ni.  Right,  55.  Torso  of  Hebe.  —  1.  Right,  13.  Winter;  left,  6. 
Autumn ;  ahove,  2.  Apollo  sitting,  a  relief.  —  To  the  right  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Braccio  Nnovo  (see  below). 

The  S.  half  of  the  corridor,  shut  off  from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti 
by  an  iron  gate,  contains  the  Galleria  Lapidaria,  which  is  open 
to  the  public  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Appartamento  Borgia 
(^see  pp.  150)  151).  It  contains  a  collection  of  more  than  5000 
heathen  and  early- Christian  inscriptions,  begun  by  Clement  XIY. 
and  Pius  YI.,  and  extended  by  Pius  YIl.;  they  were  arranged  and 
bnilt  into  the  walls  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Oaetano 
MarirU.  The  gallery  also  contains  dppi,  sarcophagi,  and  statues. 
To  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  reading-rooms  of  the  library 
(p.  366). 

The  *Braceio  Huovo  (see  ground-plan,  p.  348),  was  constructed 
by  Raffael  Stem  under  Paul  YII.  in  1821.  This  saloon,  roofed 
^th  tunnel-vaulting,  and  lighted  from  above,  is  77  yds.  long  and 
8V2  yds*  '^i^e,  and  is  embellished  with  fourteen  ancient  columns 
of  cipollino,  giallo  antico,  alabaster,  and  Egyptian  granite.  It  con- 
tains over  50  statues  and  about  90  busts.  —  Right,  No.  *5. 
Caryatid,  an  antique  copy  of  one  of  the  Caryatids  of  the  Erech- 
theum  at  Athens,  restored  by  Thorvaldsen  (comp.  No.  47,  below); 
8.  Commodus  in  hunting-costume ;  9.  Head  of  a  barbarian  (found 
in  Trajan's  Forum  along  with  Nob.  118  and  127);  11.  Silenus  with 
the  infant  Bacchus;  *14.  Augustus,  found  in  1863  near  Prima 
Porta  in  the  villa  of  Livia  (p.  384),  the  best  extant  statue  of 
the  emperor,  bearing  distinct  traces  of  painting  (p.  liii).  In  front 
of  it,  on  the  floor,  a  mosaic  from  Tor  Marancia:  Ulysses  with 
Nereids  and  Scylla.  17.  Statue  of  ^sculapius  (without  beard);  *23. 
So-called  Pudicitia,  from  the  Yilla  Mattel,  head  and  right  hand 
modern;  24.  Archaic  head  of  a  youth,  with  remains  of  short  horns 
and  animal's  ears,  perhaps  a  river-god  (bust  modern) ;  26.  Titus, 
found  with  the  statue  of  his  daughter  Julia  (No.  Ill,  opposite) 
near  the  Lateran  in  1828;  27.  Medusa  (also  Nos.  40,  93,  110  ;  the 
last  a  modern  plaster-cast)  from  the  Temple  of  Yen  us  and  Roma ; 
38a.  Satyr  playing  the  flute;  38.  Artemis;  32-36.  Fountain- 
figures  ;  31.  Priestess  of  I  sis ;  39.  (in  the  centre)  Beautiful  black  vase 
of  basalt,  with  masks;  41.  Apollo Citharcedus ;  44.  Wounded  Amazon. 

47.  Caryatid ;  the  position  of  the  arms  and  feet  and  the  curves  of 
the  drapery  are  less  appropriate  to  the  architectonic  purpose  of  this 
figure  than  the  firm  attitude  and  vertical  lines  of  No.  5  (see  above). 

48.  Trajan :  50.  Diana  beholding  fhe  sleeping  Endymion  ;  53.  Statue 
of  a  tragic  poet  (the  head  from  another  statue  of  Kuripides);  *{iO, 
So-called  Sulla;  •62.  Demosthenes^  probabl>  found  near  Fmscati, 
the  ancient  Tusculum  (the  hands  holding  a  scroll  are  incorrectly 
restored ;  they  should  be  folded). 
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Standing  alone :  **67.  Apoxyomenos  (scraper),  an  athlete  clean- 
ing his  right  arm  from  the  dnst  of  the  palJestra  with  a  soraplng-lron, 
after  Lysipput  (p.  1),  found  at  Trastevere  In  1849  (the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  holding  a  die  are  modem).  Then,  by  the  second  long 
wall:  *71.  Wounded  Anuuon  Beating y  after  a  work  by  PolyeUtm 
(^p.  xMil),  arms  and  feet  restored  by  Thorraldsen;  72.  Portrait  of  a 
young  barbaiian  chief;  81.  Hadrian;  83.  Juno;  86.  Fortona  with 
cornucopia  and  rudder,  from  Ostia ;  92.  Artemis.  *109.  ColoBsai 
Oroup  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  by  sixteen  playing  children  (most 
of  them  restored),  emblematic  of  the  sixteen  cubits  which  the  river 
rises;  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  plinth  a  humorous  represen- 
tation of  a  battle  of  the  pygmies  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 
This  group  was  found  near  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  the  time 
of  Leo  X.  (p.  11).  In  the  semicircular  space  behind  it,  on  the  right: 
97a.  Mark  Antony  (?);  97,  99,  101,  103,  105.  Athletes;  106.  Bust 
of  the  triumvir  Lepidus  (?).  On  the  floor  behind  the  Nile  is  a  mosaic 
with  the  Ephesian  Diana.  By  the  long  wall,  farther  on:  111.  JuUa, 
daughter  of  Titus  (see  No.  26");  *112.  Head  of  a  youthful  goddess 
(the  so-called  Juno  Peniini) ;  *1 14.  So-called  PoUom  Gii^tiniani  (the 
family  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged),  in  Parian  marble  (comp. 
p.  248) ;  117.  Claudius ;  118.  Barbarian ;  ^120.  Satyr  Reposing^  after 
Praxiteles  (p.  xlix ;  a  better  copy  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  p.  246) ; 
*123.  Statue  of  an  Athlete  with  the  head  of  Lucius  Yenis  ttom 
another  statue;  *126.  Doryphonu,  after  Pofyc2etu« (p.  xlviii) ;  127. 
Barbarian ;  *132.  Merewty^  restored  by  Ganova  (head  ancient,  but 
belonging  to  a  diiferent  figure). 

Egyptian  Museum.    ♦Etruscan  Museum. 
Comp.  Plan>  p.  348.    Admission,  see  pp.  160,  161. 

The  Egyptian  Museum  (Museo  Egizio),  the  entrance  to  which 
Is  from  the  Sala  a  Groce  Greca  (p.  349),  close  to  the  steps,  is  below 
the  Etruscan  Museum.  The  collection  was  founded  by  Pius  VII., 
and  though  it  cannot  compare  with  those  of  London,  Berlin,  Paris, 
Florence,  and  Turin,  nevertheless  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
works,  especially  sculptures  of  the  more  recent  period,  not  to  men- 
tion the  admirable  imitations  of  Egyptian  works  of  art  found  in  and 
near  Rome.    Catalogue  by  Orazio  Marucchi  (1899),  5  fr. 

Room  I.  (Sala  dei  Sareofagi).  1,  2.  Painted  wooden  oofifln  of  a  female 
singer  of  Ammon  (ca.  1000  H.  C. l;  Mummv-shaped  cofHn  in  basalt  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Ring  Psammetikh  II.  (694-639  B.  C);  Coffins  in  stone  and 
wood.  —  Booh  II.  (Bala  deOe  Statue).  8,  36.  Seated  statues  of  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  Sekbmet;  9.  Colossal  bead  of  a  king,  formerly  thoufrht  to  be 
one  of  the  Hyksos,  'shepherd-kings'  who  conquered  Egypt  about  1700 B.C.; 
10.  Colossal  statue  of  a  princess  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty;  12, 14.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos  (283-247  B.C.)  and  his  wife  Arsinoe;  *16, 18.  Lions  eoochant, 
presented  bv  the  Pharaoh  Kektanebos  (361-345  B.C.)  to  a  temple  in  Lower 
Ggypt ;  17.  Granite  statue  of  Tu'e,  mother  of  Ramses  II.  (ca.  IdOO  B.C.).  — 
To  the  right  of  the  first  two  rooms  is  Room  IX.  (Sola  det  Mottumenti  di 
IinU€uian*)i  with  sculptures  modelled  more  or  less  faithfully  on  the  Sgyp* 
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tian  style,  the  majority  from  Hadrian's  Villa  (p.  430):  *96.  Oolossal  statne 
of  Antinous  (^Apollo  Egizio')^  in  white  marble  \  in  the  centre,  69.  Oanopio 
vase  of  alabaster  •,  to  the  right  of  the  exit,  56.  Statuette  of  the  Kile  (comp. 
tlie  statue  in  the  Braccio  l^uovo;  p.  360).  —  Rooh  III.  (8ata  del  Naoforo)  : 
Statues,  tombstones,  canopi  with  inscriptions:  70.  Granite  statue  of  King 
Sethos  I.  (ca.  ISOO  B.C.),  freely  restored.    *113.   Statue  of  Uza-Herresnet, 
high-priest  of  the  goddess  l^eith  of  Sai's,  holding  before  him  a  small  shrine 
Cnaos)  of  Osiris.    The  inscriptions  mention  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians  under  Gambyses.   —   Corbidob  IV.  (Emiciclo):  Mummies,  coffins 
in   stone  and  wood  (some  from  a  graye  where  numerous  priests  of  Am- 
nion  were  interred,   in  the  necropolis  at   Thebes),   and  tombstones.   — 
Room   V.    (Oabinetto  primo  deU«    Vetrine):    Figures   of   gods    and    sacred 
atdmals;  fayence  figures  of  the  dead,  scarabs,  alabaster  vessels,  etc.  — 
Room  VI.   (0abineUo  secondo  delle  Vetrine):  Mummies  of  sacred  animals, 
figures  of  gods  and  amulets,   bronze  censers.    —   Boom  VII.  (Oabinetto 
terzo  d^le  Vetrine):  Figures  of  gods  and  the  dead,  amulets,   scarabs.    In 
Case  6  is  a  large  scarab  of  Amenophis  III.  (ca.  14C0  B.C.).  commemorating 
the  excavation  of  a  lake.  —  Boom  VIII.  (Oabinetto  dei  Papiri):  Papyri, 
mostly  of  a  religious  character,  in   hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  writing.  — 
Room  X  (Bala  dei  Monumenti  Aesiri)  contains  Assyrian  Antiquities:  Beliefs 
from  the  palaces  of  Sargon  (722*705  B.C.)  at  Ehorsabad,  and  of  Sennacherib 
(705-682  B.C.)  at  Kouyunjik  and  Xineveh;  Storming  of  a  cityj  Baft  cross- 
ing a  river;  winged  deities j  cuneiform  inscriptions.  —  Exit  to  the  Museo 
Ghiaramonti  (p.  857). 

Ascending  to  the  passage  into  which  the  Sola  della  Biga  and  the 
QaUeria  dei  Candeldbri  (p.  360)  open,  and  turning  to  the  left,  np 
a  few  steps,  we  reach  on  the  right  the  entrance  to  the  — 

*Etniioan  Mosetixn  (^Museo  Etrusco  Chregoriano ;  visitors  ring  at 
the  door;  fee).  The  museum,  founded  by  Gregory  XVI.  In  1836, 
contains  in  its  twelve  rooms  a  number  of  antiquities  excavated 
chiefly  in  1828-36  in  Vulci,  Toscaneila,  and  Ghlusi,  and  other 
Etruscan  cities,  consisting  of  statues,  paintings,  vases,  golden  orna- 
ments, and  various  domestic  utensils  in i)ronze,  all  extremely  interest- 
ing as  a  link  In  the  history  of  Italian  art,  and  affording  some  insight 
into  the  hahlts  of  the  still  mysterious  Etruscans.  —  See  Helbig  and 
Reischy  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  264-414. 

I.  Room:  Three  sarcophagi  of  terracotta  with  lifesize  figures  of 
the  deceased  on  the  covers.  On  the  walls,  numerous  portrait-heads 
in  terracotta,  attractive  from  their  lifelike  conception  of  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  and  their  realistic  reproduction  of  the  same 
(comp.  p.  liii).  —  IT.  Room,  to  the  right.  Numerous  portrait-heads ; 
smaller  cinerary  urns,  some  of  them  in  alabaster,  with  mytho-^ 
logical  reliefs ,  from  Ghlusi  and  Volterra.  —  in.  Room.  In  the 
corners  are  small  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  houses  and  huts, 
found  in  the  Italic  (Latin)  graves  (dating  from  the  so-called  first 
iron  age,  about  the  8th  cent.  B.  G.)  between  Albano  and  Marino. 
106.  Large  marble  cinerary  urn,  with  partly  preserved  painting ; 
in  the  hands  and  head  of  the  figure  are  holes  for  the  insertion  of 
bronze  ornaments.  110.  Gravestone  of  a  certain  Atecnatos,  son  of 
Dmtos,  with  an  early-Latin  and  Geltlc  Inscription,  from  Todl.  — 
rV.  Room.  Left  wall,  near  the  entrance :  154-166.  Fine  terracotta 
frieze  £rom  Gerveteri ;  168.  Relief  in  stucco  of  Jupiter  (beardless), 
Neptune,  and  Pluto.   Fine  decorative  plaques  of  terracotta.   By  the 
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back-wall:  to  the  left,  211,  to  the  right,  234,  266.  Fragments  of 
female  figures  with  rich  drapery,  from  Tivoli ;  215.  Lid  of  an  um, 
with  the  dyiDg  Adonis,  an  inteiestiug  realistic  work.  In  the  middle 
of  the  wall,  at  the  foot,  Architectonic  terracotta  fragment  with  Pegasus, 
an  archaic  work.  On  the  wall  to  the  right,  265.  Kelief  in  stucco  of 
Yenus  and  Adonis.    In  the  middle.  Terracotta  statue  of  Mercury. 

The  next  four  rooms  contain  the  Collection  of  Vases.  Some  of 
these  painted  vessels  were  imported  from  Greece,  others  manu- 
factured in  Etruria  itself,  where  Yulci,  Chiusi,  Yolterra,  Bomarzo, 
etc,  are  proved  to  have  excelled  in  this  branch  of  art.  The  Etrus- 
cans Imitated  the  earlier  Greek  vases  with  black,  as  well  as  the  later 
with  red  figures,  often  without  a  just  appreciation  of  the  subjects, 
and  with  an  obvious  preference  for-tragic  scenes,  especially  murders. 
In  point  of  drawing  also  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  Greek  originals. 
—  Y.  Room  :  Yases  of  the  earliest  style,  with  figures  in  black ;  the 
first  are  from  Corinth ;  from  No.  12  onwards  are  Athenian.  In  the 
centre,  a  very  ancient  vessel  with  representations  of  animals.  — 
YI.  Room  :  In  the  middle,  77.  Ajax  with  the  body  of  Patroclus ; 
*78.  Achilles  and  Ajax  playing  at  draughts  (with  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  Exekiai).  By  the  window-wall  are  prize-amphorse  of 
the  Panathensan  Festival  at  Athens ;  under  the  window  to  the  left, 
two  vases  with  archaic  Latin  inscriptions.  At  the  door,  70.  Amphora 
in  the  form  of  a  wine-skin  (askos),  with  two  men  with  oil-vessels 
and  the  inscriptions :  '0  Father  Zeus,  would  that  I  were  rich',  and : 
*It  is  already  full  and  even  runs  over'.  —  YII.  Room  :  Semicircular 
corridor.  136.  Ylctorious  warrior  with  Nike  and  his  father.  To  the 
left,  on  the  wall,  a  number  of  excellent  vases  with  red  figures,  in- 
cluding *84.  Yase  with  admirably-drawn  figure  of  Achilles.  Op- 
posite, *134.  Hector  parting  from  Priam  and  Hecuba.  In  the  niche 
to  the  left,  89.  Large  vase  from  S.  Italy,  with  polychrome  ornamenta- 
tion in  gold,  white,  and  violet,  representing  a  funeral  banquet. 
Farther  on  to  the  left:  91.  Death  of  Orpheus;  93.  Minerva  and  Her- 
cules (Yulci);  97.  Apollo  on  a  winged  tripod.  In  the  niche,  •lOS. 
Large  vase,  with  whitish  ground  and  coloured  designs,  representing 
the  delivery  of  the  infant  Bacchus  to  Silenus ;  on  the  reverse,  musi- 
cians. 121 .  Humourous  representation  of  the  visit  of  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  to  Alcmene.  At  the  exit,  Yase  from  S.  Italy,  with  the  set- 
ting out  of  Triptolemus.  —  The  YIII.  Room  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  graceful  and  delicately  painted  Drinking  Cups  (Kylikea),  usuaUy 
bearing  scenes  from  everyday  life.  The  cabinet  in  the  middle  of  the 
rear  wall  contains  small  vases,  some  of  them  of  irregular  form.  On 
the  second  shelf  from  the  top :  to  the  left,  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
separated  by  Aphrodite ;  to  the  right.  Cock-fight.  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  shelf,  Jason  and  Athena.  On  the  wall  above  are  copies  of 
paintings  in  a  tomb  at  Yulci,  showing  that  Etruscan  art  was  at  this 
period  influenced  by  Greece.  Below,  as  the  inscriptions  appear  to 
indicate,   is  a  historical  scene,   an  adventure  of  Mastama  (Servius 
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Tulllns)  and  Gsles  Yibenna,  'besides  mythological  representations 
(Cassandra,  AcMUes  slaying  tlie  victim  for  tlie  funeral  sacrifice  of 
Patrodus).  The  glass-cases  below  the  windows  contain  ancient  glass 
vessels,  many  of  fine  workmanship  and  colouring. 

.  We  now  return  to  the  sixth  room,  in  order  thence  to  reach  the 
—  IX  Room  on  the  right,  where  Bronzes  of  every  description, 
domestic  utensils,  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  jewellery  are  ar- 
ranged. By  the  wall  to  the  right,  313.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  known 
as  ^the  Mars  of  Todi'  (p.  69) ,  with  Umbrian  inscription :  Ahal 
TrutUis  dunum  dede  (t.  e,  Ahala  Trutidius  donum  dedit),  proving  it 
to  he  a  votive  offering  (3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.  0.).  On  the  wall  behind, 
helmets,  shields,  mirrors  with  engraved  designs.  In  the  comer  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  window,  !283.  Boy  with  a  bird,  in  bronze. 
Then  a  glass-cabinet  with  votive  objects  found  at  the  mineral  springs 
of  Vicarello,  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  104;  chiefly  gold  and 
silver  goblets):  bronze  jressels,  rings,  engraved  stones.  In  front  of 
the  window,  ♦327.  Oval  cista  of  bronze  from  Vulci,  with  stamped 
reliefs  of  Amazon  battles,  which  when  found  contained  articles  of 
the  female  toilet 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  cabinet  with  objects  excavated  at 
Pompeii  in  presence  of  Pius  IX.,  including  a  fine  equestrian  relief 
in  marble.  The  revolving  glass-cabinet  in  the  centre  contains  *Oold 
Ornaments ;  in  the  upper  section  are  arranged  those  found  In  1829 
in  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  at  Gerveteri  (p.  434),  in  the  lower 
similar  objects  from  other  Etruscan  tombs.  These  show  the  great 
skill  and  taste  in  workmanship  of  this  kind  to  which  the  splendour- 
loving  Etruscan  had  attained,  and  the  chains,  wreaths,  rings,  etc., 
afford  models  which  are  rarely  equalled  by  Roman  jewellers  of  the 
present  day  (see  Oastellani,  p.  142).  Many  of  the  objects,  however, 
are  not  of  Etruscan  origin ,  but  were  manufactured  for  export  in 
Phcsnician  or  Carthaginian  workshops,  from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
models.  Of  this  kind  are  the  three  silver  dishes  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cabinet,  plated  with  gold  and  adorned  with  embossed  scenes 
(resembling  articles  in  the  Treasure  of  PraBueste,  p.  204),  and  the 
gold  ornaments  to  the  right  and  left  (breastplate,  bracelets,  etc.), 
with  embossed  ornamentation  or  fine  granulated  work.  Opposite  the 
2nd  window,  329.  Bronze  statuette  of  a  boy  with  a  bulla  and  Etrus- 
can inscription.  Then  a  brazier  with  tongs  and  poker.  Opposite  the 
3rd  window  is  (No.  207)  a  second,  but  less  perfect  cista,  with  en- 
graving of  a  group  of  athletes.  By  the  exit-wall :  175.  Remains  of 
a  bronze  statuette;  173.  Upper  portion  of  a  portrait-statue ;  in  front, 
205.  Restored  biga.  206.  Arm  in  bronze,  of  admirable  workmanship, 
found  at  Oivitk  Vecchia  along  with  the  dolphin's  tail  to  the  right  of 
the  biga  and  the  spear  on  the  wall  behind;  all  three  fragments 
belonged  to  a  colossal  figure  of  an  emperor  in  the  guise  of  Neptune. 
In  the  cabinet,  170.  Bronze  objects  of  everyday  use;  in  the  comer, 
145.  Brazier.    By  the  back- wall,  Vessels,  candelabra,  caujldrons, 
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shields;  67.  Four-wheeled  censer;  in  front  of  it,  155.  Brazen  bed, 
both  of  great  antiquity  (ca.  600  B.C.).  69.  Etruscan  litnus  or  signal- 
trumpet  ;  32-34.  Bronze  plates  like  shields,  with  heads  in  relief  in 
the  middle,  used  as  decorations  for  the  ceilings  and  doors  of  graTes. 
At  the  door,  16.  Beautiful  head  of  a  woman,  in  bronze.  —  We  now 
pass  through  a  small  door  in  the  wall  first  described,  and  enter  the  — 
•  X.  CoBBiDOS,  in  which  are  water-pipes  and  small  bronzes.  — 
Thence  we  enter  the  — 

XI.  Boom.  This  contains  all  kinds  of  vases  (some  very  ancient, 
with  engraved  geometrical  patterns)  and  three  large  sarcophagi  (the 
middle  one  painted),  as  well  as  copies  of  Tomb  Paintiiigs  from 
Cometo  and  Yulci,  invaluable  in  the  study  of  early-Italian  art.  The 
most  ancient  style  (down  to  about  B.C.  450)  is  represented  by  the 
paintings  on  the  ends  of  the  saloon  (excepting  the  scene  over  the 
door),  which  somewhat  resemble  early-Greek  designs,  but  are  ludei 
and  more  destitute  of  expression.  The  nQxt  stage  (after  B.C.  450} 
is  exemplified  by  the  designs  on  the  long  wall,  where  the  progress 
is  traced  which  the  Etruscans  had  made  in  the  art  of  drawing  and 
in  their  ideas  of  the  human  figure,  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks; 
at  the  same  time  Etruscan  peculiarities  are  observable,  especially  in 
the  heads,  which  are  all  in  profile.  These  pointings,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, also  represent  games  and  dances  performed  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  The  third  and  fully- developed  period  is  represented  by  tbe 
picture,  over  the  door,  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  (the  latter  full-face), 
which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  those  in  the  8th 
room.  For  economy  of  space  several  rows  of  these  paintings  are  here 
exhibited  one  above  another,  but  in  the  tombs  each  wall  was  em- 
bellished with  a  single  row  only.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  colour-scale.  The  visitor  should  also  notice 
that  the  paintings  were  intended  to  be  seen  by  an  artificial  light,  and 
hence  the  garlands,  plants,  and  bronzes  are  painted  blue  instead  of 
green.  —  We  proceed  straight  on  to  Koom  XII.,  containing  gold 
ornaments,  vases,  and  terracottas  found  near  Viterbo.  —  Beturning 
through  E.  XI.,  we  traverse  the  corridor  and  R.  IX,  to  the  — 

XIII.  Room.  On  the  left  is  an  Etruscan  tomb,  with  three  beds, 
vases,  etc. ;  at  the  entrance,  two  lions  from  Yulci.  The  cabinet 
in  the  centre  contains  bronzes  from  Bolsena,  including  two  heads 
in  relief  of  idols  with  the  attributes  of  several  gods ;  by  the  window, 
objects  in  bone. 

0.  Library. 

The  Library  and  the  Mnsenm  of  Antiques  may  be  conveniently  visited 
in  succession  (adm.,  see  pp.  150,  151).  Entrance  by  the  glass-door  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  to  the  8ala  a  Croce  Oreca  (see  p.  849;  visitors 
knock  \  fee  i/i-i  fr.).    Entrance  tov  readers,  see  p.  890.    Comp.  Plan,  p.  318. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  popes  began  to  preserve  and  to  collect 
documents  and  thus  gradually  formed  the  Archives,  which  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  under  Damasus  I.    After  various  Ipsses, 
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cAused  especially  by  the  mlgiation  to  Avignon,  and  fireqaent  ehange 
of  locality,  most  of  the  library  is  now  Anally  established  In  the  Vatican 
in  twenty-flye  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  great  library-hall.  The 
Archives  comprise  a  large  number  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  documents,  especially  of  the  middle  ages,  registers  of  the 
papal  acts,  letters  of  the  popes  from  Innocent  III.  downwards,  and 
correspondence  with  nuncios  and  foreign  courts.  Yisitors  and  readers, 
who  require  the  permission  of  the  Cardinal -Secretary,  are  ad- 
mitted 8.30-12  on  the  same  days  as  the  library  is  open  (p.  146). 

Besides  this  collection  of  documents,  the  popes  possessed  their 
private  libraries  until  Nicholas  Y.  instituted  a  public  Library*  with 
9000  vols.,  and  appointed  Giovanni  Tortelli  as  the  first  librarian. 

The  library  was  neglected  and  dispersed  by  his  successors.  Sixtub  IV. 
was  the  first  to  revive  the  institution  \  he  assigned  the  rooms  under  the 
Appartamento  Borgia  for  the  collection,  appointed  Platina  (1475)  director, 
and  set  apart  definite  revenues  for  its  maintenance.  (These  premises  are 
now  used  as  store-rooms  and  are  only  accessible  by  special  permission; 
they  are  decorated  with  frescoes  of  the  school  of  Ohirlandajo  and  ad- 
mirable designs  painted  by  Melotzo  da  Forli).  Thus  endowed,  the  library 
increased  steadily,  and  the  allotted  space  became  more  and  more  inadequate, 
until  in  1588  Sixtus  V.  caused  the  present  magnificent  edifice  to  be  erected 
by  Domenico  FontanOy  intersecting  the  great  court  of  Bramante.  To  this 
ever-increasing  collection  several  considerable  libraries  have  been  added  by 
purchase  or  donation,  some  of  which  are  catalogued  and  preserved  separately. 
In  1623  the  Elector  Maximilian  presented  to  the  Pope  the  Bibltotheea  Pala- 
Una  of  Heidelbei^,  when  that  town  was  taken  in  the  Thirty  Tears*  War; 
and  in  1657  the  Btbl.  Urbinas,  founded  by  Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro, 
in  1690  the  B.  ReffinensUy  once  the  property  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
and  in  1746  the  B.  Ottoboniana^  purchased  by  Alex.  VIII.  (Ottobuoni),  were 
added.  In  1797,  843  M88.  were  carried  oflF  by  the  French  but  were  restored 
in  1814,  with  the  exception  of  38  from  the  B.  Pulatina  which  were  returned 
to  Heidelbei^.  In  1816  the  German  MSS.  (848  in  number)  of  the  same  collec- 
tion were  also  restored  to  Heidelberg.  In  1903  Leo  XIII.  purchased  the 
Biblioffuca  BarbeHniana  at  a  cost  of  500,000  fr. 

The  Vatican  Library  now  contains  upwards  of  34,000  MSS. 
The  principal  librarian  is  a  cardinal,  who  in  ordinary  business  is 
represented  by  the  under-librarian  and  a  prefect.  Permission  to  use 
the  library  (p.  146)  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  Cardinal-Secretary 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  traveller's  ambassador,  or  of  a  learned 
institution,  the  applicant  stating  the  branch  of  study  contemplated. 

Visitors  first  enter  (by  the  glass-door,  mentioned  at  p.  349,  op- 
posite the  staircase  leading  to  the  Museum  of  Statuary)  a  long  Cos- 
KiooB  below  the  Galleria  del  Oandelabri,  divided  into  several  rooms 
and  sections.  —  Section  I :  Musbo  Pkofano  :  To  the  right,  by  the 
door :  ^Bronte  Head  of  Augustus,  one  of  the  finest  extant  portrait- 
heads  of  that  emperor;  left,  Bronze  Head  of  Nero;  below,  on  the 
table,  a  small,  finely  executed  head  of  a  girl.  —  At  the  entrance  to 
the  next  room,  or  section,  are  two  prophyry  columns  from  the  Therms 
of  Gonstantine  (p.  177),  on  each  of  which  are  carved  the  figures  of 
two  kings.  The  closed  cabinets  along  the  walls  contain  the  Btblio- 
theca  Ottobonianaf  the  Bihliotheca  Beginensis,  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican  library.  —  Oontinnation  of  the  corridor,  see  p.  366. 
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We  now  tnrn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Grxat  Hall,  77  yds.  long, 
16  yds.  wide,  and  29  ft.  high,  supported  hy  6  pillars,  constructed  by 
Fontana  and  paved  with  maible  by  Pius  IX.  The  paintings  (of  the 
17th  cent.),  representing  scenes  firom  the  life  of  Sixtus  Y.,  are  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  views  of  the  buildings  of  that  pope,  who 
'entirely  altered  the  E.  part  of  Rome  ( Rlone  Monti).  Hy  the  walls 
and  round  the  pillars  are  46  small  cabinets  containing?  the  MSS. ;  the 
antique  vas  s  upon  the  cabinets  are  of  little  interest.  The  most 
celebrated  MSS.  are  exhibited  in  glass-cases:  palimpsest  of  the 
Republic  of  Cicero;  Dante  with  miniatures  by  Oiulio  Ciovio;  the 
ritual  of  Cardinal  Ottobuoni;  breviary  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus; 
celebrated  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (6th  cent.),  of  Virgil 
(5th  cent.),  and  Terence  (the  so-called  ^Bembinus*;  4th  cent.};  also 
autographs  of  Petrarch,  Luther,  and  Tasso ;  and  a  small  volnme  of 

Henry  YHL's  love  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

Alao  a  number  of  gifta  presented  to  the  popes:  Sivrea  candelabrum 
presented  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Pins  VII.;  a  cross  of  malachite,  from  Prince 
Deniidoff;  two  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain,  presented  to  Pins  IX.  by  Fred. 
William  IV.  of  Prussia  after  his  last  visit  to  Rome;  vase  of  Sevres  porce- 
lain, presented  by  Charles  IX.  ^  vase  of  Scottish  granite,  presented  by  the 
Dnke  of  Northumberland  to  Card.  Antonelli*,  font,  in  Sifevres  porcelain, 
in  which  the  Prince  Imperial  (d.  1879)  was  baptised,  presented  by  Napo- 
leon III.  to  Pius  IX.;  malachite  vase,  presented  by  Emp.  Nicholas  I.  to 
Gregory  XVI. ;  three  Sevres  vases,  a  gift  of  Marshal  OfacMahon  to  Pius  IX.; 
large  vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  presented  by  the  Khedive  Ibrahim  Pasha 
of  Egypt  to  Pius  IX. ;  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain,  presented  by  King  Wil- 
liam I.  of  Prussia,  afterwards  German  Emperor ;  huge  block  of  malachite, 
from  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine  of  Russia. 

The  adjoining  Reading  Rooms  are  entered  from  the  Galleria  Lapidaria 
only  (p.  859).  In  them  are  suspended  the  portraits  of  the  cardinal-librarians, 
framed  papyrus-scrolls,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  two  columns  firom  the  Trio- 
plum  of  Herodes  Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia,  with  an  imitation  of  ancient 
Attic  characters,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  Naples. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  through  the  Great  Hall  to  the  Gorsidob, 
the  continuation  of  which  is  also  divided  into  sections.  The  first  two 
sections  contain  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Palatine  and  Urbino  Libraries, 
In  the  first,  over  the  entrance,  is  represented  the  Interior  of  Santi 
Apostoli;  over  the  egress.  Interior  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter; 
in  the  second,  over  the  entrance,  the  Erection  of  the  Vatican  Obelisk 
by  Fontana  (see  p.  318) ;  over  the  egress,  St.  Peter's,  according  to 
Michael  Angelo's  design.  To  the  left,  view  of  the  Vatican  and  its 
environs;  statue  of  St.  Peter,  by  Amalia  Dupr6.  In  the  third  section, 
quattrocento  and  oriental  MSS. ;  various  costly  gifts  presented  to 
Leo  XIII.  on  his  jubilee  as  priest;  by  the  sides  of  the  egress,  two 
ancient  portrait-statues.  —  We  next  enter  the  — 

Museum  of  Chbistian  Antiqihties.  The  Ist  Room  contains 
curiosities  from  the  catacombs  and  ancient  church-furniture:  lamps, 
glasses,  gems,  statuettes,  plctares,  altar-pieces,  crosses,  etc.,  the 
most  Interesting  of  which  are  preserved  under  glass.  Second  case 
on  the  right:  several  fine  dipty(5hs  and  triptychs  in  ivory.  —  The 
2nd  Boom ,  the  Starusa  de*  Papiriy  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Baph, 
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Menga  ^  is  filled  with  documentB  on  papyms  of  the  6-8th  cent., 
found  at  Ravenna.  —  The  glass-cabinets  of  the  3rd  Room  contain 
numerous  small  pictures  of  the  13 '15th  cent.  (School  of  F)ra 
Angelico,  Triptych  by  AnU  da  Viterboy  etc.),  unfortunately  not  well 
seen.  On  the  wall  of  the  egress ,  on  the  right,  a  Russian  painted 
calendar  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  the  17th  cent. ;  next  to  it,  a  large 
cross  of  rock-crystal,  on  which  the  Passion  is  represented,  by  Valerio 
Vicentino^  pre.-ent^d  by  Pius  IX.  The  handsome  carved  prie-dieu  of 
Pius  IX..  is  of  French  workmanship.  Under  glass  is  a  sumptuous 
prie-dieu,  presented  to  Leo  XIII.  by  the  Genoese.  —  The  adjoining 
room ,  formerly  the  Chapel  op  Pius  V.,  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Qiorgio  Vasa/ri^  and  containing  a  Cabinet  of  Coins  (not  shown)  which 
was  seriously  pillaged  in  1797  and  1849,  contains  a  large  stained- 
glass  portrait  of  Pius  IX.  in  his  papal  robes.  In  this  and  the  follow- 
ing room  are  deposited  also  the  numerous  addresses  which  Pins  IX. 
received  in  the  course  of  his  pontificate.  —  To  the  right  in  the  third 
room  is  the  entrance  to  a  collection  of  — 

AnotsJUT  PicTUBBS.  On  the  floor,  ancient  mosaics.  On  the  right 
wall :  Phadra  and  Scylla ;  above,  Ulysses  and  Circe ;  then  the  so- 
called  *Aldobrandme  NuptiaU,  one  of  the  finest  ancient  pictures  in 
existence,  found  at  Rome  about  1600;  next  to  it,  to  the  left.  Warrior 
in  armour,  found  at  Ostia  in  1868;  above  it,  Ulysses  encountering 
the  Lffistrygones ;  to  the  left,  by  a  door.  Ship  being  loaded,  found  at 
Ostia.  By  the  window.  Oriental  gold  and  silver  trinkets  and  plate, 
presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Siam  to  Pius  IX.  To  the  left  and  right 
of  these:  Myrrha  and  Pasiphae.  By  the  long  wall,  farther  on: 
the  Spies  of  Ulysses  among  the  Laestrygones;  below,  a  chariot  with 
Cupids;  to  the  right,  sacrificial  procession  in  front  of  a  statue 
of  Artemis ;  to  the  left,  a  boat  mounted  on  a  waggon,  probably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Isis  (Isidis  navigium).  Then,  Ulysses 
in  the  infernal  regions;  below  it,  an  unknown  female  figure  and 
Canace.  The  above-mentioned  mythological  figures  of  women  cele- 
brated for  their  misfortune  in  love  are  from  Tor  Marancia  (comp. 
p.  359).  The  representations  from  the  Odyssey  were  found  on  the 
Esqniline.  —  An  adjacent  cabinet  contains  a  collection  of  Ancient 
Brick  Stamps  and  another  of  MajoUea,  transferred  from  the  papal 
summer-palace  at  Gastel  Gandolfo. 


The  Studio  del  Mosaico^  or  Papal  Manufactory  of  Mosaic,  is 
under  the  gaUery  of  the  inscriptions ;  entrance  in  the  left  angle  of 
the  farther  side  of  the  Cortile  di  San  Damaso  (p.  330).  Permessi 
obtained  at  the  Segretaria,  of  the  Magglordomo,  on  week-days  from 
8  to  11  o'clock.  Numerous  workmen  are  employed  here  in  copying 
celebrated  pictures  for  churches,  etc.  The  material  used  is  a  kind  of 
coloured  glass,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  28,000  different  shades. 
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d.  The  Lungara. 

The  Borgo  is  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  Via  dblla  Ltjn- 
oABAj  ^M.  in  length,  constructed  by  Julius  II.  The  Borgo  is 
quitted  by  the  Porta  di  Santo  Spirito  (PI.  II,  9 ;  p.  318),  begun  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  occupying  nearly  the  same 
site  as  the  old  Gate  of  the  Saxons.  —  Immediately  to  the  right 
diverges  the  broad  Yia  del  Gianicolo  ascending  the  hill  in  a  curve. 
This  is  the  N.  approach  to  the  Passeggiata  Margheritaj  described  at 
p.  379.  At  the  top  it  traverses  the  former  garden  of  the  convent  of 
Sant*  OnofriOy  whither  also  the  steep  Via  di  Sant*  Onofrio  ascends 
^  direct  in  5  min.  tiom  the  gateway. 
%/  Sant'  Onofrio  {VI.  II,  9),  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  erected 

about  1430  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  hermit  Honuphrius,  is  ad- 
joined by  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome.  The  church  and 
monastery  are  preceded  by  a  colonnade  of  eight  columns ;  in  the 
lunettes  to  the  right  are  three  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome 
by  Domenichino  (Baptism,  Chastisement,  Trance).  If  the  church  is 

closed,  visitors  ring  (r.)  at  the  door  of  the  monastery  (Y2  tr,\ 

Lkpt  Sidb.  The  ist  Chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Torquato 
Tasso,  who  died  in  this  monastery  in  1596;  the  montiment  was  erected  b; 
Pius  IX.  in  1867,  the  statue  is  by  De  Fc^>ris.  In  the  2nd  chapel,  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  linguist  Card.  Mezzofanti  (d.  1849).  —  Bight  Sidb.  The  2nd 
chapel  contains  a  Madonna,  altar-piece  by  Ann.  Carraeei.  At  the  end  of  the 
right  wall :  monument  of  Archbp.  Giov.  Sacchi  (d.  1505)  \  in  the  lunette 
St.  Anna  teaching  the  Madonna  to  read,  by  Pinturieehio  (school-piece). 
The  Tbibunb  contains  restored  frescoes  by  Bald.  Ptrutzi. 

The  Monastery  contains,  in  a  passage  on  the  first  floor,  a  Ma- 
donna with  the  donor,  an  admirable  fresco  of  the  school  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  {Boltraffio?)^  which  has  unfortunately  been  much  injured 
by  retouching  (the  attitude  of  the  raised  arm  of  the  child,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  entirely  spoiled).  The  cell  is  still  shown  in  which 
Tasso  resided,  when  about  to  receive  the  laurels  on  the  Capitol,  and 
in  which  he  died,  25th  April,  1595.  It  contains  his  bust  in  wax, 
taken  from  the  cast  of  his  face,  his  portrait  (by  Balbi,  1864),  auto- 
graph,  etc.  —  On  the  hill-slope ,  to  the  left  of  the  monastery,  are 
the  remains  of  an  oak  (shattered  by  lightning  in  1842  and  again 
seriously  injured  by  a  storm  in  1891),  under  which  Tasso  was  in 
the  habit  of  sitting.   Admirable  view. 

In  the  LuNGABA,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  suspension-bridge 
(PI.  II,  9,  12;  toll  5  c.)j  on  the  left  bank  rises  San  Giovanni  d«i 
Fiorentini  (p.  228).  Opposite  the  bridge ,  in  the  Lungara,  is  the 
extensive  Palazzo  Salviati  (PI.  II,  9),  with  a  handsome  court  of  the 
16th  cent.,  now  a  'CoUegio  Militare'  (cadet  academy).  The  adjacent 
garden  includes  the  University  Bolanieal  Garden, 

About  3/4  M.  from  the  Porta  Santo  Spirito  and  opposite  the  Pal. 
•Corsini  (p.  370),  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

♦nrilla  Famesina  (PI.  II,  11 ;  adm.,  pp.  150, 151 ;  visitors  should 
bring  hand- mirrors),  the  garden  of  which,  extending  to  the  Tiber, 
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has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  tlie  recent  alterations  made  in  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  small  two-storied  building,  an  exceedingly 
jpleasing  Renaissance  edifice,  was  erected  about  1508-11  by  B(Ud, 
Perufuu(?)  for  the  papal  banker  Agostino  Ghigi,  an  enthasiastio  ad- 
mirer of  art  and  patron  of  Raphael  (see  pp.  222,  228).  In  1580 
Cardinal  Al.  Famese  inherited  the  yilla,  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Famese  family  nntil  the  extinction  of  the  latter 
in  1731.  It  then  passed  to  the  King  of  Naples;  and  in  1861  it  was 
let  by  Francis  II.  for  99  years  to  the  Duke  of  Ripalda. 

From  the  garden  we  enter  a  hall  (64  ft.  long,  23  ft.  wide)  on  the 
ground-floor  between  two  projecting  wings,  originally  open,  but  now 
enclosed  with  windows.  The  ceiling,  with  its  pendentiyes  and 
spandrels,  was  decorated  from  the  designs  of  Raphael  (1516-18)  by 
QiuLio  Romano,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Oiovanni  da  Udine  (who 
executed  the  enclosing  garlands),  with  twelve  illustrations  of  the 
**Mtth  op  Pstchb,  which  are  among  the  most  charming  creations 
of  the  master  (comp.  p.  Ixxi).  Raphael  has  followed  the  account  of 
Apuleius,  a  Latin  author  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  much  read  during 
the  Renaissance  period,  but  has  restricted  himself  to  the  incidents 
that  took  place  in  Olympus.  A  very  plausible  suggestion  has  recently 
been  made  that  the  walls  were  intended  to  be  covered  with  re- 
presentations of  the  mnch  more  dramatically  effective  scenes  that 
took  place  oh  earth,  in  Psyche^s  palace.  But  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter,  and  in  spite  of  G.  Maratta's  unfortunate  restoration  which 
has  especially  Injured  the  blue  ground,  the  whole  produces  a  oharm- 
ing  and  brilliant  effect  owing  to  the  indestructible  beauty  of  the  de- 
signs.  The  room  is  justly  regarded  as  unique  of  its  kind,  even  in  a 

period  so  rich  in  noble  creations  of  art 

The  series  of  illustrations  begins  on -the  left,  and  is  continued  to  the 
right  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance.  The  fable  of  Apuleius  may  be 
briefly  told  as  follows.  A  certain  king  has  three  daughters,  of  whom  Psyche, 
the  youngest,  excites  the  jealousy  of  Venus  by  her  beauty.  The  goddess 
accordingly  directs  her  son  Cupid  to  punish  the  princess  by  inspiring  her 
with  love  for  an  unworthy  individual  (i).  Cupid  himself  becomes  enamoured 
of  her,  and  shows  her  to  his  hand-maidens  after  the  king  has  abandoned 
her  to  him  (2;  this  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  paintings).  He  visits  her 
by  night  only,  warning  her  not  to  indulge  in  curiosity  as  to  his  appearance. 
Psyche,  however,  instigated  by  her  envious  sisters,  disobeys  the  injunction. 
She  lights  a  lamp,  a  drop  of  heated  oil  from  which  awakens'  her  sleeping 
lover.  Cupid  upbraids  her  and  quits  her  in  anger.  Psyche  wanders  about, 
filled  with  despair.  Meanwhile  Venus  has  been  informed  of  her  son^s 
attachment,  imprisons  him,  and  requests  Juno  and  Ceres  to  aid  her  in 
seeking  for  Psyche,  which  both  goddesses  decline  to  do  (3).  She  then 
drives  in  her  dove-chariot  to  Jupiter  (4),  and  begs  him  to  grant  her  the 
assistance  of  Mercury  (5).  Her  request  is  complied  with,  and  Mercury 
flies  forth  to  search  for  Psyche  (6).  Venus  torments  her  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner,  and  imposes  impossible  tasks  on  her,  which,  however, 
with  the  aid  of  friends  she  is  enabled  to  perform.  At  length  she  is  desired 
to  bring  a  casket  from  the  infernal  regions  (7),  and  even  this,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Venus,  she  succeeds  in  accomplishing  (8).  Cupid,  having  at  length 
escaped  from  his  captivity,  begs  Jupiter  to  grant  him  Psyche ;  Jupiter  grants 
hit  request,  kisses  him  (9),  and  commands  Mercury  to  summon  the  gods 
to  deliberate,  and  to  conduct  Psyche  to  Olympus  (10).    Psyche  appears  in 
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fhe  Msembly  of  the  gods  and  Kercnry  bands  her  the  draught  of  immoiv 
tality  (eeiUng-painting  on  the  right).  The  gods  celebrate  the  nuptial-banquet 
(ceiling-painting  on  the  left).  —  Below  the  spandrels,  fourteen  Cupids  with 
the  attributes  of  the  gods,  all  of  whom  bave  been  Tanquished  by  love. 

The  apartment  adjoining  the  entrance  hall  on  the  left,  whicli  also 
was  once  without  the  protecting  windows,  contains  a  second  mytho- 
logical picture  by  Baphad,  which  is  no  less  charming  than  the  Psyche 
series,  and  indeed  far  surpasses  them  in  point  of  execution,  being 
painted  entirely  by  the  master's  own  hand  in  1514:  **Galatba, 
borne  across  the  sea  in  a  shell,  and  surrounded  by  Nymphs,  Tritons, 
and  Cupids.  To  the  left,  Sebaatiano  del  Piomho  painted  Polyphe- 
mus trying  in  vain  to  move  the  heart  of  Galatea  by  his  love-songs 
(restored  and  ruined  in  the  18th  cent.).  The  ^Celling  Paintings, 
masterly  in  design  and  execution,  by  BalcUusare  Perusxi  (completed 
in  1518),  represent  the  starry  heavens  in  a  border  painted  to  re- 
semble plastic  work.  The  large  pictures  present  the  constellation 
of  Perseus  and  the  chariot,  with  the  nymph  Gallisto  as  the  charioteer; 
in  the  fourteen  pointed  arches  are  other  constellations ,  and  in  the 
ten  hexagonal  spaces,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  gods 
of  the  seven  planets,  mostly  arranged  in  groups.  The  lunettes  were 
afterwards  filled  by  8eb,  del  Piombo  with  scenes  f^om  the  kingdom 
of  the  air  and  firom  metamorphoses  in  which  human  beings  are 
changed  into  birds.  —  The  restorations  carried  out  in  1861-70  in 
this  and  the  entrance-hall  have  had  only  a  modified  success. 

The  subjects  in  the  lunettes  are  taken  from  Ovid^s  Ketamorphoses 
but  the  meaning  is  not  in  every  case  clear.  S.  end  wall:  1.  Tereus  with 
Philomela  and  Procne  (T)  \  2.  Daughters  of  Gecrops  and  Brichthonius.  Long 
wall :  3.  Peedalus  and  Icarus ;  4.  Juno  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks ; 
5.  Scylla  betrays  her  father  Nisus  by  cutting  off  his  purple  lock  \  6.  Phsethon  \ 
7.  Boreas  and  Oreithyia.  N.  end  wall:  8.  Flora  and  Zephyr;  9.  Colossal 
head  in  grisaille,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo,  The  landscapes  are 
erroneously  attributed  to  Gasp.  Poussin. 

The  UppKB  Floob  of  the  Famesina,  to  which,  however,  visitors  are 
seldom  admitted,  contains  in  the  I.  Roox  (Salone)  fine  architectural 
scenes  by  Bald.  Peruzti  (View  of  Rome,  the  Borgo,  Janiculum,  etc.),  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  deceptive  painting.  Perutgi  idso 
executed  the  frieze  of  mythological  scenes.  Entrance- wall :  Deucalion  and 
the  flood,  Apollo  and  Daphne.  Long  wall:  Venus  and  Adonis,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  Baceof  Pelops  and  CEnomaus,  Parnassus,  Triumph  of  Venus. 
Exit  wall :  Endymion  and  Luna,  Oepbalus  and  Procris.  Over  the  windows 
(badly  lighted) :  Bacchanalian  scenes ;  Arion  on  the  dolphin.  Oyer  the  fire- 
place: Vulcan's  forge.  —  II.  Bkdboom.  *3odoma^  Marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana,  painted  in  1511-12.  The  conception  of  this  masterpiece  is 
based  on  Luclan's  description  of  a  i>ainting  by  iStion:  Alexander  is 
conducted'  by  Cupids  to  the  nuptial  couch  of  Roxana;  Hymen  and  Hephses- 
tion,  the  groomsman,  stand  lost  in  admiration;  other  Cupids  play  with 
the  weapons  of  Alexander.  ~  Exit^wall :  Sodoma^  Family  nf  Darius  in  pres- 
enee  of  Alexander  —  The  third  picture,  Alexander  nn  Bucephalus,  is  a  poor 
work  by  an  affected  Roman  artist  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th  eentury. 

^  On  the  other  side  of  the  Lungara,  opposite  the  Famesina,  Is  the 

f^ala«iojOor|j[n|  (PI   II,  11),  formerly  the  property  of  the  Riario 

family,  purchased  for  Card.  Neri  Corsini,  nephew  of  Olement  XII., 

in  1729,  and  rebuilt  by  Fuga.   In  1668-89  it  was  occupied,  after 
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lier  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died  here  in  1689.  In  1884  the 
palace  was  purchased  hy  government  and  assigned  to  the  BeaU 
A.ccademia  de'  Lincei^  or  Royal  Academy  of  Science.  —  A  double 
staircase  ascends  from  the  principal  portal  to  the  1st  floor,  on  which 
is  th^«^ 

I^ALLBBiA.  Naziokalb  (adm.,  see  pp»  150,  151).  —  In  1894  the 
oolitilTlOtt  ol  pamtiugs  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Rome  by  Prince 
Giovanni  Torlonia  (d.  1829)  was  removed  hither  from  the  Palazzo 
Torlonia  in  the  Piazza  Venezia  and  united  with  the  older  Corsini 
collection ;  a  number  of  paintings  from  the  Monte  di  Piet^  (p.  230) 
and  the  contents  of  the  OaUeria  Sdarra  (p.  201)  were  subsequently 
added,  so  that  the  Corsini  Gallery  now  contains  works  of  nearly 
every  school  and  period,  including  a  few  of  rare  merit.  The  earlier 
stylistic  school  of  landscape  painting  {Andr,  Loeatelli^  1660-1741) 
especially  is  represented  by  good  examples ;  and  the  German  and 
Datch  paintings,  though  few  in  number,  are  worthy  of  attention.  — 
Director,  Prof.  Ad,  Venturi. 

In  the  court  to  the  right  of  the  entrance-hall  is  a  marble  group, 
Hercules  and  Llchas,  one  of  Canova'a  principal  works.  —  In  the 
CoBBiDOB.  leading  from  the  staircase  to  the  vestibule  are  antique 
beads;  the  second  on  the  left.  Head  of  Hercules,  after  Scopas.  — 
Ybstibulb.  In  the  centre :  Psyche  supported  by  Zephyrs,  by  Oibson. 
At  the  back-wall,  to  the  right,  Dancer  by  Canova ;  sculptures  of  the 
schx^  of  Canova  and  three  antique  statues.  To  the  right  is  the  — 
^ri'  Room.  On  the  entrance-wall :  Good  landscapes  by  Locatdli. 
Back-wall,  "Views  of  Rome,  by  Pantm.  By  the  door,  H,  Vemety 
Portrait.  Exit-wall ,  136.  Poussinj  Landscape.  Between  the  door 
an^^e  window,  "Views  of  Rome  by  Vanvitelli  (  Van  Witel). 

1^1.  Room.  In  the  middle,  Antique  marble  chair,  with  reliefs 
relating  io  war,  sacrifice,  and  the  chase.  Entrance-wall :  "Views  of 
Venice  by  Canaletto.  Left  wall :  3725.  Baciccio  (Qiov.  Bait.  Gaulli), 
Portrait  of  Bernini;  197.  Maratta,  Holy  Family;  CoWo  Dolci,  241. 
St.  Apollonia,  229.  Mary  Magdalen,  243.  St.  Agnes.  In  the  recess 
stands  the  ^Corsini  Vase  (No.  215)  in  silver,  with  the  Purification 
of  Orestes  in  chased  work  (antique).  On  the  walls  of  the  recess : 
204-214.  Fragments  of  decorative  paintings  by  Perin  del  Vaga^  from 
the  old  Palazzo  Altoviti,  which  formerly  stood  near  the  Gastello  di 
Sanf  Angelo.  Farther  on:  395.  Salvator  Rofa,  Battle-scene;  245, 
29A^uido  Beni,  Ecce  Homo.   To  the  right  is  the  — 

\^.  RooM^  397,  400.  Botari,  Female  heads;  186.  Biheray  Old 
man^rBBr^te,  Homer;  244.  Luca  Oiordano,  Christ  among  the 
Scribes;  430,  437,  188,  730,  1099.  Pictures  by  Quercino;  •191. 
MwMo^  Madonna ;  732.  Carlo  Dolci,  Madonna. 

*!^r  fif^^  (Torlonia  CoUeetion).  Netherlandish  Schools.  336, 
33T,  342,  343.  Snyders  (oi  De  Voa),  Hunting  -  scenes ;  440.  Karel 
du  Jardbiy  Farrier;  445.  Teniers  the  Younger ^  Barrack;  499.  Bern- 
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5ran<2t(?),  Christ  at  Emmaus;  401.  Fiettr  de  Hooghj  Lancer;  478. 
FercLBol,  Gimon  and  Pera. 

i/Y.  RooM^  said  to  be  the  one  where  Christina  of  Sweden  died 
(p.  '6'li). 'JJorlonia  CoUection.  Flemish  School:  971.  Rubens,  Monk 
(school-piece);  226.  iJfift«n5(?),  St.  Sebastian.  Between  the  wind- 
owsj^220.  Van  Dyck  (?),  Madonna. 

•VI.  Room.    *2171.  Bronzino,  Stefano  H.  Colonna  (1543);  632. 

D088O  i)o8Siy  Portrait;  681.  Venetian  School ,  Portrait;  615.  Titian, 

-Philip  II.  (school -piece;  original  in  Naples);   584.  Bugiardini, 

Copy  of  Raphael's  Leo  X.  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence  (with 

alterations  in  the  subsidiary  figures). 

Vn.  Room.  631.  Titian,  Portrait  (school-piece") ;  659.  P.  Vero- 
nese, Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  (school-piece) ;  618.  Cariani,  Holy 
Family;  6^3.  Bocco  Marconi,  Christ  with  the  Woman  taken  in 
adultery;  6*Z't.  Oarofalo,  Bearing  of  the  Cross ;  644.  Ferrarese  School 
(^Nic.  Plsano'i),  Pietli;  640.  Inn,  da  Imola,  Holy  Family;  648. 
Amico  Aspertini,  St.  Pellegrinus ;  674.  Bronzino,  Noble  Florentine 
lady;  690.  Rosso  Florentino,  Holy  Family;  579.  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
Holy  Family;  589.  Bagnacavallo,  Holy  Family;  6S0,  Bugiardini, 
Madonna ;  547.  Old  Copy  of  Titian,  Venus  and  Adonis ;  610.  Bart. 
VeneU)j  Portrait;  510.  Andrea  del  Sarto(?),  Madonna. 

W^IILRooM^  Pietro  Alemanno,  718.  St.  Michael,  721.  St.  Peter ; 
IQ^NicTda Foligno,  Triptych;  710.  Palmezzano,  God  the  Father; 
729.  Nic. Rondinelli,Ma.donu&',  716.  Palmezzano,  St.  Jerome;  2371. 
Antoniaxzo  Romano,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Paul  and  Peter ; 
712.  Franc,  Francia,  St.  George ;  2370.  Bianchi  Ferrari  (?),  Agony 
in  the  Garden  ;  727.  School  of  Perugino,  St.  Jerome  (school-piece) ; 
733.  Fra  Angelica  da  Fiesole,  Last  Judgment;  Ant,  di  Alatri,  Try- 
ptych.  In  the  middle,  4129.  Qiorgione  (?),  St.  George  and  the  dragon. 
— -To  the  right  is  the  — 

i/E£.  Room  (Cabinet).  762.  MasUr  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin, 
Card.^ern.  Clesius,  Prince  -  Bishop  of  Trent;  750.  Holbein  (y), 
Henry  VIII. ;  758.  Hans  von  Schwaz ,  Portrait  of  Wolf  Tamvelder ; 
733.  Hans  Hoffmann  (end  of  16th  cent.),  Hare  (copy  after  Durer) ; 
767.  MoreeUe,  Portrait;  1382, 1387.  Pozzo,  Sketches  for  the  ceiling 
of  Sant'  Ignazio  (p.  203).  —  We  retrace  our  steps  and  go  straight 
fJI^Q  — 

r'^JL-Bt^Qyi  containing  the  celebrated  Corsini  CoUection  of  Draw'^ 
ings  and  Engravings,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Some 
of  the  engravings  are  hung  on  the  walls,  while  the  remainder  are 
shown  on  request  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10-12.  Director 
Dr,  F,  Hermanin,  —  The  small  room  between  this  room  and  Room  I 
contains  frescoes  from  the  Palazzo  Altoviti. 

The  Library  of  this  palace  (adm. ,  see  p.  146 ;  entrance  by  the  prin- 
cipal portal;  traverse  the  open  corridor  to  the  right  before  the  main  stair- 
case, and  ascend  the  winding  staircase  to  the  Ist  floor),  was  founded  by 
Card.  17eri  Corsini  in  1754.    It  contains  70,000  vol*,  and  abont  2500  lfS8. 
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At  the  8.  end  of  the  Langara  stands  the  Huteo  Torlonia  PI.  II,  10; 
entrance  Vicolo  Oorsini  6),  the  property  of  Prince  Don  OMio  Torlonia^ 
containing  the  most  extensive  collection  of  antiquities  in  Rome  after  those 
at  the  Vatican  and  the  Oapitol  (not  open  to  the  public).  The  collection, 
which  includes  over  600  objects  from  almost  every  epoch  of  Grseco-Roman 
art,  consists  chie&y  of  the  contents  of  the  former  Oalleria  Giustiniani,  of 
a  number  of  works  formerly  in  the  Villa  Albani,  and  of  the  yield  of  the 
late  Prince  Torlonia^s  excavations.  The  Vesta  Giustiniani  (No.  490)  and 
the  fine  collection  of  imperial  busts  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Catalogue 
by  P.  E.  Viiconti. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Mnseo  Toilonia  the  Via  delia  Langara  is 
terminated  by  the  Porta  Settimiana  (PI.  II,  10),  a  ^ate  in  the  older 
wall  of  Trastevere.  —  The  Via  Garibaldi  and  the  Via  di  Santa  Maria 
delta  Seala  begin  here;  see  pp,  377  and  376.  —  The  house  with  the 
old  Gothic  window,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Santa  Dorotea,  to  the 
right,  is  pointed  oat  as  the  abode  of  RaphaeVs  ^Fomarina'. 

e.  TrastivSre. 

Elbctkio  Tbahwat  from  the  Piazza  detle  Terme  vift  the  Piazza  Venezia 
and  the  Ponte  Garibaldi,  see  No.  9  in  the  Appendix. 

The  JanUmlum  (275  ft.)  rises  to  a  commanding  height  near  the 
river,  the  banks  of  which  were  connected  In  ancient  times  by  the 
Pons  8uhlidu8,  a  wooden  bridge,  which  was  broken  down  in  times 
of  danger.  No  mention  of  a  fortification  on  the  Janlculum  Is  made 
antil  near  the  close  of  the  republican  period.  The  hill  was  annexed 
to  the  city  by  Augustus  as  a  14th  quarter,  which  he  named  the  Rtgio 
Trdnstiberina,  The  banks  of  the  Tiber  here  were  bordered  with 
handsome  villas,  but  the  quarter  always  retained  the  character  of  a 
suburb ,  and  was  much  frequented  by  foreigners ,  particularly  by 
Jews ,  who  formed  a  community  here  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.  (comp.  p.  232).  Trastevere  is  now  Inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  working  classes,  among  whom  many  well-built  and 
handsome  persons  of  both  sexes  will  be  observed.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Trastevere  maintain  that  they  are  the  most  direct  descend^mts  of 
the  ancient  Romans ,  and  their  character  and  dialect  differ  In  many 
respects  from  those  of  the  citizens  of  other  quarters. 

The  northernmost  of  the  bridges  by  which  Trastevere  is  connected 
with  the  city  is  the  Ponte  Sisto  (PL  U,  10,  13),  constructed  under 
SixtualV.,  in  1474,  on  the  site  of  the  Pons  Valentinianij  built  in 
366  A.D.  by  Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city.  Opposite  Is  the 
Fontanone  di  Ponte  Sisto,  re-erected  here  in  1899.  This  fountain  was 
con8tru*ted  under  Paul  V.  by  Oiov,  Fontana  In  1613  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bridge,  whence  It  was  removed  in  1879.  —  To  the  right 
the  Via  di  Ponte  Sisto  leads  in  3  min.  to  the  broad  Via  Oarihaldi.  a 
little  on  this  side  of  the  Porta  Settimiana  (see  above),  which  ascends 
to  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  (p.  377).  The  side-streets  to  the  left  lead 
to  Santa  Maria  In  Trastevere  (p;  374). 

Below  the  Ponte  Sisto  the  Tiber  is  spanned  by  the  Ponte  0ari- 
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baldi  (PL  II,  13),  an  Iron  trldge  with  two  spans  of  180  ft.,  built 
in  1885-88.  At  the  Trastevere  end  of  the  bridge  Is  the  Piazza 
dItalia,  which  is  traversed  by  the  main  street  of  Trastevere,  the 
Via  delta  Lungarina,  continued  on  the  W.  by  the  Via  delta  lAtn'- 
garetta.  To  the  left  is  the  Torre  degli  AnguiUara,  built  in  the  12th 
cent,  by  the  powerful  Count  Anguillara,  a  scion  of  the  Orsini 
family,  and  recently  restored.  With  the  remains  of  the  adjoining 
fortified  mansion,  this  forms  one  of  the  largest  private  buildings  of 
medlffival  Rome. 

The  church  of  San  Cxisogono  (PI.  11,  13)  is  a  basilica  of  early 
foundation  but  frequently  restored.  The  portico  dates  from  the  last 
restoration,  by  Griov.  Batt.  Soria,  in  1624. 

The  Intxbiob.  with  a  richly  gilded  ceiling  executed  at  the  last  restor- 
ation, ifl  interesting  on  account  of  its  fine  old  mosaic  pavement,  and 
ancient  columns,  particularly  the  two  of  porphyry  supporting  the  arch 
of  the  choir,  which  are  the  largest  in  Rome.  The  ceiling-painting  of 
the  transept  is  hy  the  Cavaliere  SArpino.  The  mosaic  on  the  waU  of 
the  tribune  represents  the  Madonna  between  SS.  Ghrysogonua  and  James. 
Fine  canred  stalls  of  1866. 

In  the  Via  Monte  di  Fiore,  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  San  Grisogono, 
an  Exeubitorium  of  the  YU.  Cohort  of  the  Vigilesy  i.e.  a  station  of  the 
Roman  firemen  (p.  xxzii),  has  been  excavated  at  a  depth  of  about 
30  ft.  (fee  ^2  ^'0*  ^  modem  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  small 
mosaic-paved  court-yard,  with  a  cistern  in  the  centre,  a  chapel  with 
mural  paintings  (right),  and  several  rooms,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  numerous  rude  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D. 

The  Via  della  Lungaretta  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza 
San  Ciisogono  to  (6  min.)  the  Piazza  di  Saih^a  Mabia  in  T&astb- 
VBBE  (PI.  II,  10,  13),  with  a  fountain  and  the  church  of  — 

*flanta  Maria  in  Trastevere,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Calixtus  I.  under  Alexander  Severus,  on  the  spot  where  a  spring 
of  oil  miraculously  welled  forth  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  499,  was  re-erected  by  Innocent  II. 
about  1140,  and  consecrated  by  Innocent  III.  in  1198.  The  present 
vestibule  was  added  by  Carlo  Fontana  under  Clement  XI.  in  1702  ^ 
and  a  somewhat  meretricious  restoration  of  the  church  was  carried 
out  in  1866-74.  On  the  facade  are  Motaica  of  Mary  and  the  Child,  on 
each  side  the  small  figure  of  a  bishop  (Innocent  II.  and  Eugene  III.) 
and  ten  virgins,  eight  of  whom  have  burning,  and  two  extinguished 
lamps,  a  work  of  the  12th  cent.,  freely  restored  in  the  14th  (comp. 
p.  Ixii).  The  mosaics  on  the  pediment  above  are  modern.  The  vesti- 
bule contains  two  Annunciations,  one  attributed  to  Pietiro  CavaUiniy 
but  now  entirely  repainted,  and  numerous  inscriptions. 

The  INTBBIOB  (best  light  in  the  afternoon)  contains  twen\y-two  an- 
cient columns  of  unequal  sizes,  snpportin|£  a  straight  entablature.  Smne  of 
the  capitals  were  formerly  decorated  with  heathen  deities  (e.g.  Jupiter, 
liarpocrates  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  etc.),  but  these  were  removed 
when  the  church  was  restored  in  1870.  The  fine  pavement  is  laid  with 
porphyry,  verde  antico,  and  other  marbles,  in  the  style  known  as  Cosmato 
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work  (comp.  p.  Izii).  The  ceiling,  decorated  with  richly-gilded  carved 
work,  is  attributed  to  Domeniehino.  The  oil-painting  on  copper, in  the 
centre,  a  Madonna  surrounded  by  angels,  is  by  the  same  master.  Immed- 
iately to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  1?av£  is  an  elegant  tabernacle 
by  JUino  da  Fitsole.  The  chapels  of  the  aisles  contain  little  to  detain  the 
traveller.  The  Transept  is  reached  by  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  on  which 
is  the  inscription  Fom  Oleiy  indicating  the  alleged  site  of  the  spring  of  oil. 
In  the  right  transept  are  the  tombs  of  two  Armellini  (1524).  Opposite  is 
an  altar-  erected  to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  by  Card.  Philip  of  Alencon; 
1.  his  tomb  (d.  1397)  ^  r.  tomb  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  (d.  1417),  with  recumbent 
•Figure  by  ^-Jfagister  Paulus.^  —  The  ^Mosaics  in  the  Tbibune  belong  to 
different  periods.  Above  are  the  older  ones,  dating  like  the  triumphal 
arch  itself  (Hhe  first  Romanesque  work  of  importance  in  Italy")  from 
1139-53.  On  the  arch :  the  Cross  with  Alpha  and  Omega,  under  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Evangelists^  r.  and  1.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  On  the  vaulting 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  enthroned;  1.,  St.  Caliztus,  St.  Lawrence,  Inno- 
cent II.;  r.,  St.  Peter,  St.  Cornelius,  Julius,  Calepodius.  The  lower  mo- 
saics are  ascribed  by  Yasari  to  Pietro  Cavalliniy  a  master  of  the  transition 
period  from  the  Cosmas  family  to  Giotto,  and  have  been  restored  by 
Camnccini.  They  represent  the  thirteen  lambs  and  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Mary;  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  a  mosaic  bust  of  Mary  with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  donor  Stefaneschi  (1290).  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  ol  the  Choib 
is  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian  (Umbrian  School).  —  The 
Sagkistt  contains  a  fragment  of  ancient  mosaic  (ducks  and  fishermen,  the 
former  admirable). 

Tlie  Via  di  Santa  Maria  delta  Scala,  to  the  N.W.  of  Santa  Maila 
in  Trastevere,  leads  past  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dtUa  Scala  to 
the  Porta  Settimiana  (p.  3781  ^^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  Via  Garibaldi 
(p.  377).  —  The  Via  di  San  Francesco  a  Ripa  leads  to  the  S.E. 
from  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  to  (6  min.)  the  church  of 
San  Francesco  a  Eipa  (see  p.  376) ;  and  the  Via  San  Cosimato  leads 
to  the  S.  to  (4  min.)'  the  Piazza  San  Cosimato.  On  the  S.  side  of 
this  piazza  is  the  — 

Monastery  of  San  CoBimato  (PI.  Ill,  10,  13),  dating  partly  from 
the  11th,  partly  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  since  1892  the  property 
of  the  Congregazione  di  Caritti.  The  Chxjech  was  built  in  1475  on 
the  site  of  an  early  Christian  basilica  (9th  cent.?),  the  small  fore- 
court of  which  is  still  extant.  In  the  interior  are  some  antique 
columns  and  a  fresco  by  Ant.  da  Viterbo  (Madonna  and  saints).  The 
2nd  chapel  (left)  contains  the  toinb  of  Lorenzo  Cibd  (d,  1504),  which, 
after  the  coffin  had  been  removed,  was  used  as  an  altar,  by  Michele 
Marino  (?).    It  was  formerly  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo. 


The  Ponte  Palatino  (PI.  II,  16),  the  iron  bridge  (p.  285)  near 
the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity,  lies  immediately  opposite  the  E.  end 
of  the  Via  della  Lungarina  (p.  374);  while  to  the  S.W.  the  Via  de' 
VascdCari  and  its  prolongation,  the  Via  di  Santa  Cecilia^  lead  to  — 
V^Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (PI.  Ill,  13),  originally  the  dwelling- 
hoSfi'W  IbFsaUit,  whicFwaS'Tfinverted  into  a  church  by  Urban  I., 
restored  by  Paschalis  I.  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Card.  Franc.  Acqnaviva  in  1725.  It  was  thoroughly  restored  in 
1899-1901  by  G.  B.  Giovenale  (p.  283)  at  the  expense  of  Card. 
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Bampolla,  tltal&r  of  the  charch.    It  is  approached  by  a  spacioos 

coart,  which  is  embellished  with  an  ancient  marble  vase,  and  by  a 

portico  resting  on  four  columns  (two  of  African  marble  and  two 

of  red  granite). 

^^ptmriox^  The  colomns  which  formerly  supported  the  nsTe  were 
replaced  by  pillars  in  1822.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Adam  of  Hertford,  an  English  prelate  (d.  1398),  by  ^Magister  Pauftu^  (?); 
and  to  the  left  that  of  the  warlike  Card.  Portiguerra  (d.  1473)  by  Mino 
da  Fietoh  (reconstracted  and  partly  restored  in  1891).  ^  The  beautiftil 
HiOH  Altab  with  columns  in  pavonazzetto  was  executed  by  the  Florentine 
Arnolfo  di  ComMo  (1294) ;  adtjacent  is  an  ancient  candelabrum  for  the  Easter- 
candle;  beneath  the  high-altar  the  recumbent  ^Figure  of  the  martyred  St. 
Cecilia  by  Ste/ano  Madema.  The  saint  had  concerted  her  husband  Valeria- 
nus,  her  brother,  and  even  her  judges,  but  was  at  length  condemned  to 
be  executed  during  the  persecution  that  took  place  either  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  or  Alexander  oeyerus.  The  executioner,  being  unable  to  sever 
her  head  from  her  body  after  three  attempts,  fled  in  dismay.  Bishop  Urban 
interred  the  remains  of  the  holy  woman  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Galixtus 
(p.  406).  In  821  Paschalis  I.  transferred  her  remains  to  this  church.  —  The 
Tkibunb  contains  ancient  Mosaics  of  the  period  of  the  foundation  (9th 
cent):  the  Saviour  standing  with  the  Gtospel,  1.  St.  Paul,  St.  Agatha,  and 
Paschalis ;  r.  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerianus,  and  St.  Cecilia.  —  In  the  1st  Chapel, 
on  the  right,  an  ancient  picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross;  the  2nd  Chapel,  a 
little  farther  back,  said  to  have  been  the  bath-room  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  an 
antique  bath,  the  flue-tiles  of  which  are  still  seen  in  the  wall.  —  The 
opposite  door  leads  to  the  Saoristt,  the  vaulting  of  which  is  adorned  with 
the  Four  Bvangelists  (UihbHan  School)  and  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Mino 
da  Fiuolo.  —  On  the  right  wall  of  the  last  Chapel  are  preserved  the 
remains  of  frescoes  of  the  13th  cent,  detached  from  the  fa$ade,of  the  church 
(Entombment  of  the  saint  and  her  Appearance  to  Pope  Paf^alis  I.).  — 
Musij^  on  St.  Cecilia^s  day,  see  p.  145. 

(entrance  near  the  tribune)  contains  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  St.  Cecilia  and  her  co-martyrs;  it  was  gorgeously  restored  in  the 
Byzantine  style  in  1901.  Below  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building  (tannery ;  a  niche  in  the  wall  contains  a  small  well-preserved  re- 
lief of  Minerva,  tiie  patroness  of  the  industry);  numerous  Christian  in- 
scriptions, sarcophagi,  and  fragments  of  sculpture  from  the  old  basilica.  — 
Some  valuable  frescoes  (Last  Judgement)  by  IHetro  OawaUni  (p.  8T5)  were 
discovered  in  1900  in  the  organ-loft  of  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  adjac- 
ent Benedictine  convent  (admission  only  by  special  permission  from  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction). 

To  the  S.E.  of  Santa  Cecilia  stands  the  extensive  Ospizio  di  San 
Michele  (PI.  Ill,  13, 16),  founded*as  a  poorhouse  in  1689  by  Tom- 
maso  Odescalchi.  After  his  death  it  was  extended  by  Innocent  XII., 
and  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  a  government  working-school  foi 
boys  and  girls  (printing,  carpet- weaving,  wood-carving,  etc.).  Skirt- 
ing the  river  is  the  Ripa  Orande,  with  the  harbour. 

The  Via  Anicia  (PI.  Ill,  13),  passing  the  choir  of  Santa  Cecilia, 
leads  to  Santa  Maria  deW  Orto,  begun  in  1489,  continued  after  1512 
by  Giulio  Romano  (facade  of  1762;  interior  overladen  with  stucco 
ornamentation;  tasteful  font  of  about  1500),  and  to  a  large  govern- 
ment Fabbriea  d£  Tabdcchi.  Thence  it  is  continued  to  the  piazza 
and  church  of  — 

BanFraacesoo  aBipa(Pl.m,13),  the  latter  built  in  1231  and 
modernized  in  the  17th  century.    The  last  chapel  on  the  left  eon- 
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tains  the  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Ludovica  Albertoni,  by  Bernini, 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  resided  for  some  time  in  the  adjoining  mon- 
astery. —  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  piazza  begins  the  Via  di  San  Francetco 
a  Bipa  (p.  375),  which  leads  in  6  min.  to  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere. 
To  the  S.  of  San  Francesco  is  the  Porta  PorUse  (PI.  IIIj  13), 
from  which  the  Porto  road  issues  (see  p.  434).  Outside  the  gate  is 
the  Trastevert  Station  (comp.  pp.  9,  133). 


^e^ 


ihe  Vu.  Garibaldi  (PI.  II,  10 ;  p.  373)  leads  in  about  5  min. 
to  a  small  piazza,  whence,  to  the  right,  the  steep  Yia  San  Pancrazio 
ascends  direct  to  the  Acqua  Paola  (see  p.  379),  quitting  the  piazza 
beside  the  ^Boseo  Parrasio  degli  Arcadt'f  the  garden  in  which  were 
held  the  meetings  of  the  ^Arcadlayifpoetic  academy  of  the  18th  cen- 
tnry.  On  the  hill  above  is  th&fSpanish  Academy,  an  institution 
resembling  the  French  (p.  159),  built  by  .^i^el  Herrero.  The  Via 
Garibaldi  continues  to  ascend  in  ^inn/tinp-aj^  fi^o-n  i^<^|;Tft  f"  Montorio, 
the  Acqua  Paola,  and  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.  About  80  paces  from 
the  above-mentioned  small  piazza,  a  footpath  to  the  right,  flanked 
with  oratories,  and  ascending  in  steps,  also  leads  to  the  church. 

/  San  Fietro  in  Montorio  (Pl.II,  10),  erected  after  1472  for  Ferdi- 
nanfand  Isabella  of  Spain  by  Baccio  PtnteUi  (or  Meo  del  Caprino?^, 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  (comp. 
p.  319),  stands  oil  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  195  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  campanile  and  tribune  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  1849.  If  the  church  is  closed,  visitors  ring  at 
the  door  on  the  right  (25-50  c).  ^^    " 

BiOHT  BiDX.  In  the  *l8t  Chapel?  Sftnurrij^g  nf  C!hri«t  painted  in  oil 
by  Seb.  del  Piomha  {jnm  JfR^fmgf  jiJ^Sh^j  arawiiffiy'^^firitlS;  adjoining, 
St.  Peter  on  the  left  ana  St.  Francis  on  the  ngfi^tT<>D  th&^eiling  the  Trana- 
fignration ;  on  the  exterior  of  the  arch  two  prophets  j»th  angels,  in  fresco, 
also  by  8eb,  da  Piombo  (best  light  about  ]nidday)>''^heJ22l4jChwd  (Coro- 
nation of  Mary  on  Ihe  arch)  was  painted  by  pupils  oti^ufftno^  The  altar- 
]piece  of  the  5th  Chapel,  Conversion  of  St.  Panl,4gJjvFa«ari. '^^e  tombof 
^  del  Monte,  is  by  Bart.  Ammanati  (after  l5flO)r^7rh^Tngir Alter 
"aSlftroffl  py^kaphalers  Transfiguration  (p.  346).  —AiSFJ  blPapTTSe 
iP^coniains  ftlfsttar-yitieei  by  Vaniele  da  Volterra (?)» "Baplisiii  Of ' ' 

,  ^j  thfl  lih  Chanel^  an  Entombroe1n''PyTA<o1gy?a?rya6tirgit  (1617),  a 

Dutch  pnpil  of  Caravagglo ; 4Ui<iri€r3iTIpM["aitaH?W«e  and  ceiling,  prob- 
ably b£»^»AmtorM  gomono/*1n  the  2nd.^  scnluMues  of  the  school  of  J9sr- 
n^>^nuihA-i£t,  St.  Francis  by  u.  gg'  rgccA<.!^y  the,  wall  near  the  door, 
tomb  of  St.  JuBanTAbp.  of  Eagusa,  by  0,  ATUhiSf^^TOr"  - — — •^- 


In  the  court  of  the  monastery  riseg  ilpL&*TemDietto,^  a^  small  cir- 
cular  btuHSlng  with  sixteen  Doric  granite  columns,  erected  in  1499- 
1502,  from  Bramante^a  designs,  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter  irfftTppSSSff' lb  liave  sCo^d.  A  chapel  in  the  interior  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  below  it  is  a  second  chapel  (redecorated 
in  1628 ,  according  to  an  inscription)  with  an  opening  in  the  floor 
indic^ng  the  spot  which  the  cross  is  said  to  have  occupied. 
^The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  commands  a  magnificent  **yis'r 
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of  Rome  and  the  environs,  for  the  orientation  of  which  this  point  is 
admirably  adapted  (comp.  annexed  Panorama,  from  which  the  omis' 
sion  of  unimportant  new  erections  will  be  no  disadvantage;  p.  149). 

J^  most  important  places  are  enumerated  here  from  right  to  left. 
0  the  S.  is  the  Tiber,  which  is  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge  of  the 
rJM^way  to  CivitJt  Ve'cchia  and  Leghorn ;  beyond  it  the  great  basilica 

\^^  San  Paolo  fuqrile  Mura.  Then  part  of  the  city-wall»  in  front  of  it 
thelHonteTTestaccio  (adjoined  by  the  new  quarter  to  the  S.  W.  of  the 
Aventine\»^e  pyramid  of  jQ^ius,  and  the  Porta^San  Paolo.  The 
Tiber,  which  flows  between  us  and  Monte  Testaccio,  is  not  visible 
hence,  wn  the  Aventine  rise  the  hujMjiew  GolUgio  SantVAjiselmo 
oLtfae  Benedi<^tine|.«na  the  three  c^rches  o»oanta^aria  A ventlna, 
V^anAlessio,  and_^anta  Sabina.  beyond  are  theAlban  Mts.,  with 

V  Mte.  Cavo  (31307t.)  on  the  right,»gnd  Fraacati  on  the  left.  On  the 
6aBlius,  the  Villa  Mattei  and  Santo  Stefano  Rotondo,  above  which,  on 
the  extreme  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.,  is  Golonna;  between  this  and 
the  Sabine  Mts.,  near  Palestrina,  the  heights  of  the  Abruzzi.  Then 
the  Palatine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  and  the 
cypresses  of  the  former  Villa  Mills,  above  which  rise  the  statues  on 
the  facade  of  the  Lateran.  Next,  the  Colosseum,  the  three  huge 
arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine ;  then  the  Capitol  with  the  Ger- 
man ArchsDological  Institute,  the  Pal.  Caffarelli,  the  tower  of  the 
senatorial  palace,  parts  of  the  facade  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and 
of  the  church  of  AraccBli ;  the  two  domes  with  the  campanile  above 
these  belong  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  the  £squlline.  The  finely 
shaped,  double-peaked  mountain  in  the  extreme  distance  is  the 
Monte  Velino  (8165  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Lago  di  Fu- 
cino.  Farther  on,  near  the  cypresses,  the  extensive  royal  palace  on 
the  Quirinal,  in  front  of  which ,  near  a  light-coloured  dome ,  rises 
Trajan^s  column ;  more  towards  the  foreground  the  church  del  Gesii 
with  its  dome,  beyond  which  is  the  Monte  Gennaro  (4160  ft.).  Then, 
on  the  Pincio,  the  northernmost  of  the  Roman  hills,  the  light  Villa 
Medici,  and  to  the  right  of  it  Santlssima  Trinitk  de'  Monti,  rising  with 
its  two  towers  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Nearer,  not  far  from  the 
Tiber,  rises  the  Pal.  Farnese  with  its  open  loggia.  To  the  right  of  it, 
the  spiral  tower  of  the  University ;  farther  to  the  right,  part  of  the 

^  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  concealed  by  the  dome-ch)irch  of  Sant'  Andrea 
della  Valle,  to  the  right  of  which  the  finliimiKof  M.  Aureiiua  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna  is  visible.  Again  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  are  the 
wall  and  the  gardens  on  the  Pincio  with  the  two^  dome-churches  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Then,  near  the  river.^e  Chiesa  Nuova; 
beyond  it  the  indented  outline  of  Soracte  (2266  ft.).  On  this  side 
of  the  Tiber  rj^eTthe  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo ;  beyond  it,  the  heights 
of  Baccano.  I&y  the  chaia-^4dge  is  the  dome-covered  church  of  San 
Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  Farther  off,  Monte  Mario  with  the  Villa 
^ellini ;  lastly,  at  the  extreme  angle  to  the  left,  rises  the  dome  of 
St.  PetM^Bv/tn  Trastevere,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  church  of 
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a  Maria^  Trastevere,  the  light-coloured  towei  to  the  right  of 
.h  beltings"  to  Jii^arita  Cecilia. 

1  we  descend  from  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  in  a  straight  direction, 

)r86  the  Yicolo  della  Frasta  to  the  right,  and  then  the  Vicolo  della 

iiivaftnikiia  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  in  Trasteyeie 

;Fhe  Via  Garibaldi  continues  to  ascend  the  hill  to  thp  Aoona  Paola  ^ 
II,  10,  7),  the  ancient  Aq^  Trajona,  which  was  suppiiea  Dy  the ' 
>  di  Bracciano  (p.  103),  upwards  of  30  M.  distant.  The  aqueduct 
Into  disrepair,  but  was  restored  by  Fontana  and  Madema  in  1611 
1ft  Paul  v.,  who  decorated  the  great  fountain  with  marble  from  the 
iple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva  (p.  274).    The  granite 
inns  were  brought  from  the  vestibule  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
;  the  massive  basin  was  added  by  Innocent  XII. 
pposite,  on  the  right,  is  an  iron  gate  forming  the  entrance  to 

erita  (PI.  II,  7,  8),  opened  in  1884,  which 

aces  the  former  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini  (p.  370)  and  is 

called  Villa  Corsini  in  consequence.  It  is  continued  along  the 

it  and  slope  of  the  Janiculum.   The  broad  carriage-road  which 

ses  the  gardens  is  flanked  with  busts  of  modem  Italian  celeb- 

and  leads  past  the  imposing  bronze  Equestrian  Stattte  of  Pari- 

by  Gallori^  erected  in  1896.   The  statue,  over  'iU  i'c.  in  height, 

s  on  a  tall  pedestal  of  granite,  surrounded  by  bronze  groups :  in 

,  Attack  on  Rome  in  1849 ;  behind,  Battle  of  Galataflmi  in  1860 ; 

e  right,  America  with  allegorical  representations  of  Trade  and 

ulture ;  on  the  left,  Europe  with  allegorical  representations  of 

ry  and  Genius.  ^  Farther  on,  to  the  rjg^f^t.  is  the  Casino  of  the 

Lant£  ri6th  cflntrl.  '^he  road  then  descends  in^curves  past 

lo's  oak-tree  and  Sant'  Onofrip  (p.  368),  and  ends  at  the  Porta 

anto  Spirito  (p.  booj.    From_the  Acqua  Paola  to  Sant*  Qm^io 

I. easy  Valk  Qrlfc?ABS55&^  'T¥eJ^w:s  pf^^^^^^^ 

pagna,  especially  fine  at  sunset,  almost  excel  in  their  variety 

view  from  San  Piotro  in  Montorio. 


'■iSi**^. 


The  Via  d^Pbrta  San  Pancrazio  leads  In  5  min.  from  the  Acqua 
laola  to  the^YOrta  Ban  Pancraiio  (PI.  II,  7),  on  the  summit  of  the 
ihiculum  (*i7D  ft.),  adjoiningth^ ancient  £ifta  Awrtlia.  —  Outside 
le  gate  are  several  osterie.  The  church  o^an  Pancrazio  (PI.  Ill,  4), 
1/4  M.  to  the  left,  was  erected  by  Symmachus  about  the  year  500,  but 
^}M  been  frequently  restored.  —  In  a  straight  direction  we  reach  the 
to  the  — 


rillaPoifiaPamphili  (PI.  H,  III,  4,  1 ;  admission,  see  pp.  150, 
lol ;  cabs  not  admitted,  see  p.  149),  planned  in  the  middle  of  the 
i7th  cent,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  the  undulating  character  of  the 
^ound  by  Algardij  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Camillo  Pamphili, 
ftephew  of  Innocent  X.,  and  now  the  property  of  Prince  Poria.    It ' 
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sometimes  called  by  the  Italians  Betretpiro,  and  the  gionnds  axe  the 
most  extensive  and  perhaps  the  pleasantest  near  Rome. 

On  entering,  we  follow  the  carriage-road ,  which  passes  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  leads  in  windings  to  (8  min.)  a  Terrace  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  Mte.  Mario  and  St.  Peter's,  between  which 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  Soracte,  and  a  part  of  the  Campagna.  The 
iron  gate  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  private  garden  snnound- 
ing  the  CatinOy  built  by  Algardi,  which  contains  reliefs  (chiefly  iirom 
ancient  sarcophagi)  and  statues  (no  admission).  Near  the  entrance 
to  the  casino-garden,  under  the  trees  to  the  right,  are  several  Colvm' 
baria  (PI.  II,  1),  discovered  in  18B8 ,  and  situated  on  the  ancient 
Via  Aurelia,  One  of  them  is  well  preserved  and  contains  some  in- 
teresting paintings  (Prometheus  delivered  by  Hercules,  Death  of  the 
children  of  Niobe,  etc. ;  comp.  p.  293).   Fee  20-30  c. 

The  carriage-road  turns  to  the  left  beyond  the  casino-gaiden  and 
skirts  a  meadow,  carpeted  in  spring  with  anemones.  In  the  centre 
of  the  latter  is  an  altar,  with  seven  gods  and  Antoninus  Pius  (?)  hold- 
ing one  of  the  Penates.  After  5  min.,  where  the  road  turns  to  the 
right,  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  Alban  Mts.  and  the  Cam- 
pagna ;  it  then  winds  past  some  pine-trees  and  leads  along  the  bank 
of  a  (10  min.)  pond  with  swans  to  the  (5  min.)  fountain  by  which  it 
is  supplied.  The  casino-garden  may  now  be  regained  either  by  the 
direct  path,  or  by  the  carriage-road,  which  leads  in  4  min.  to  the  hot- 
houseiB  (r.),  and  the  pheasantry  (1.),  with  its  beautiful  silver  pheasants. 
On  the  roadside  (1.),  50  paces  farther  on,  a  monument  was  erected 
by  Prince  Fil.  Andr.  Doria  in  1851  to  the  memory  of  the  French 
who  fell  in  1849  at  the  storming  of  the  Porta  San  Pancrazlo. 
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1 .  Immediate  En^ironB  and  the  Oampagna 381 

ai.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (Ponte  MoUe.  Via  Flaminia. 
Via  Cassia.  Acqna  Acetosa.  Villa  Madama.  Monte  Mario), 
383.  —  b.  Prom  the  Porta  Balaria  (Villa  Albani.  Ponte  Sa- 
laTio.  Fidense),  385.  —  c.  From  the  Porta  Pia  (Sanf  Agnese 
Faori.  Santa  Gostanza.  Ponte  Nomentano.  Mons  Sacer), 
388.  —  d.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore  (Tor  de'  Schiavi.  Torre 
Pignattara),  390.  —  e.  From  the  Porta  San  CHovanni  (Via 
Latina.  Porta  Farba),  39  L.  —  f.  From  the  Porta  San  Se- 
battiano  (Via  Appia.  Domine  Quo  Vadis.  Dens  Bedicnlns. 
Sant*  tJrbano.  (Grotto  of  Egeria.  San  Sebastiano.  Gircns 
of  Maxentins.  Gsecilia  Metella),  892.  —  g.  From  th€  Porta 
San  Paolo  (San  Paolo  Fuori.  Tre  Fontane),  39T. 
The  Catacombs 400 

2.  The  Alban  Mountains 407 

From  Borne  to  Frascati,  407.  —  Grotta  Ferrata.  From  Rome 
to  Albano,  411.  —  Ariccia.  Genzano,  414.  —  Lake  of  Kemi, 
416.  —  Kocca  di  Papa,  416.  —  Monte  Gavo,  417. 

3.  The  Sabine  Mountains 417 

From  Borne  to  Tivoli.  Monte  Oennaro.  Hadrian's  Villa, 
418-420.  —  From  Tivoli  to  Subiaco.  Valley  of  the  Licenza, 
425.  —  From  Rome  to  Palestrina,  428.  --  From  Falestrina 
to  Snbiaoo  via  Olevano,  430. 

4.  Etruscan  Towns 432 

Veii,  432.  —  Gerveteri  (Gsere),  433. 

5.  The  Sea  Coast  of  Latium 434 

Porto.    Fiumicino.    Ostia,  434.  —  Anzio.    Nettuno,  438. 

6.  The  Volscian  Mountains   and  the  Railv^ay  to  Terracina    440 

From  Rome  to  Segni,  441.  —  From  Bome  to  Terracina,  442. 


1 .  Immediate  Environs  and  the  Campagna. 

The  vast  Campagna  di  Eoma,  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Monte 
Cimino  (p.  101),  on  the  W.  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Alban  Mts., 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Apennine  chain  of  the  Sabina,  affords  an 
ample  field  for  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  excursions.  The 
mountains  with  their  picturesque  outlines,  and  the  wild  and  de- 
serted plain,  covered  in  every  direction  with  imposing  ruins,  chiefly 
of  ancient  origin,  present  attractions  of  the  highest  order,  to  which 
years  of  study  might  fitly  be  devoted. 

The  Campagna  in  the  latest  tertiary  period  was  a  bay  with 
several  islands,  but  owing  to  volcanic  upheavals  which  took  place  in 
a  large  cleft  or  cafion  at  that  time  running  parallel  to  the  Apennines 
Its  topography  was  entirely  altered.  Monte  Cimino  together  with 
the  craters  round  the  Lago  Bracciano  (p.  103)  were  uplifted  on  the 
N.y  while  on  the  S.  gradually  arose  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  407).    The 
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tufa  and  ashes  ejected  from  the  volcanoes  filled  np  the  bay,  con- 
yerting  it  into  a  maish,  the  home  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant, 
and  the  stag;  "while  streams  of  laya  extended  almost  as  far  as 
Rome  (see  p.  396).   The  histoiical  associations  connected  with  this 
plain  are,  however,  of  still  higher  interest  than  its  natural  fea- 
tures.   The  narrow  strip  of  land  which  stretches  between  the  Alhan 
Mts.  and  the  Tiber  towards  the  sea  is  the  ancient  Laftum,  the  home 
of  the  Roman  people,  which  victoriously  asserted  its  superiority 
over  the  Etruscans  on  the  N.,  the  Sabines  on  the  £.,  and  the  Yd- 
scians  on  the  S. ,  subsequently  effected  the  union  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  finally  acquired  supremacy  over  the  whole  world. 
Once  a  densely  peopled  land,  with  numerous  and  prosperous  towns, 
it  is  now  a  vast  and  dreary  waste,  of  which  barely  one-tenth  part  is 
furrowed  by  the  ploughshare.    In  May,  when  the  Malaria  (p.  xxv) 
begins  to  prevail,  herdsmen  and  cattle  retire  to  the  mountains,  while 
the  few  individuals  who  are  compelled  to  remain  behind  lead  a 
miserable  and  fever-stricken  existence.  Since  1900  the  Italian  Red 
Gross  Society  has  come  to  their  aid  by  opening  stations  where  medical 
treatment  can  be  obtained.   The  cause  of  this  change  dates  from  so 
remote  a  period  as  the  last  centuries  of  the  republic,  when  the  in- 
dependent agricultural  population  was  gradually  displaced  by  pro- 
prietors of  large  estates  and   pastures.     This  system  Inevitably 
entailed  the  ruin  of  the  country,  for  a  dense  population  and  a  high 
degree  of  culture  combined  with  efficient  drainage  alone  can  avert 
the  malaria.    In  the  middle  ages  the  evil  increased.    The  popes 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  promote  the  revival  of  agriculture,  and 
the  Italian  government  has  continued  their  policy ,  but  such  at- 
tempts cannot  be  otherwise  than  abortive  as  long  as  the  land  is 
occupied  by  farms  and  pastures  on  a  large  scale.   An  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the   present  system,  energetically  and   comprehensively 
carried  out ,  will  alone  avail  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  land. 
The   large  estates  are  usually  let  to  Mercanti  di  Campagnaf   or 
contractors  on  a  large  scale.     These  entrust  the   management  of 
the  land  to  a  FattorCy  or  bailiff,  who  resides  at  the  Tenuta  or  Casale^ 
as  the  farm-house  is  called.    The  system  of  tillage  and  the  imple- 
ments used  have  hitherto  been  of  a  very  primitive  character,  but 
modem  agricultural  machinery  is  being  gradually  introduced. 

Excursions  to  the  Campagna  generally  reqaire  at  least  half-a-day.  Those 
whose  residence  in  Rome  is  sufficiently  prolonged  should  make  these  excur- 
sions in  the  plain  in  winter,  and  those  among  the  mountains  in  the  wanner 
season.  In  the  height  of  summer  excursions  in  the  plain  should  be  made 
with  great  caution.  As  far  as  the  gates,  and  for  i^  M.  or  more  beyond 
them ,  the  roads  are  dull  and  uninteresting  from  being  flanked  by  lofty 
walls.  A  cab  should  therefore  be  taken  at  least  as  far  as  tiie  gate.  Fares^ 
see  Appx. ;  Carriage*  and  Saddle  Hones  for  the  Campagna,  see  p.  138.  — 
Cydety  for  which  the  modern  roads  in  the  Campagna  are  admirably  adapted, 
may  be  hired  at  various  shops  in  Rome  (p.  139). 

The  traveller  is  particularly  cautioned  against  the  risk  of  taking  cold, 
wing  to  the  great  and  sudden  change  of  temperature  which  generally 
•kes  place  about  sunset.    Lying  or  sitting  on  the  ground  in  winter,  when 
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the  soil  is  e  tremely  cold  in  comparison  with  the  hot  snnshine,  is  also  to 
be  avoided.  In  crossing  the  fields  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  formid- 
able herds  of  cattle,  especially  in  spring;  and  the  same  remark  sometimes 
applies  to  the  dogs  by  which  they  are  watched  when  the  herdsman  is  ab- 
sent    For  remarks  on  public  safety,  see  p.  zii. 

The  excursions  are  enumerated  according  to  the  order  of  the  gates 
from  N.  to  E.  and  8.  (comp.  the  annexed  Map,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  76,000).  — 
The  Italian  Ordnance  Haps  are  the  best,  especiaHy  those  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Borne,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  25,000  r9  sheets ;  1894).  For  a 
careful  study  of  the  topography  of  the  neighbourhood  Jfibby''*  ^Diniomi  di 
Roma'  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1849)  and  TmtauetiC*  Campagna  Bomana  (3  volB., 
Borne  1886-1900)  are  indispensable.  Qood  English  works  are  those  by  Bum^ 
Oellf  etc.,  mentioned  on  p.  xxvii. 

a.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

Tramwat  to  Ponte  Molle^  2  M.,  starting  just  inside  the  gate  (20  c). 
One-horse  carr.  about  2  fr.  —  From  Ponte  HoUe  to  Aequa  Aeetosa  IV4  M. 
—  From  Ponte  MoUe  to  Prima  Porta  h}/%  M.  (one-horse  carr.  about  10  fr.)> 

Porta  del  Popolo  (PI.  I,  13),  see  p.  155.  The  ViUa  Borgheu, 
just  outside  the  gate,  is  described  with  its  art-colleGtions  at  p.  190; 
the  maseum  in  the  Villa  di  Papa  Oiviio  at  p.  196. 

The  road  from  the  Porta  del  popolo  to  the  Ponte  Molle,  the 
ancient  Via  Flaminia,  constructed  in  220  B.C.  by  the  Censor  G.  Fla- 
mlnlus  (p.  117),  is  at  first  flanked  with  houses.  About  ^2  ^>  fi'om 
the  gate  the  Vicolo  delV  Arco  Oseuro  diverges  to  the  right  beside  the 
Casino  of  Julius  III.,  leading  to  the  Villa  di  Papa  Glulio  (p.  196). 
A  littl^_ferther  on^  on  the  right,  is  the  little  church  of^cml*  Andrea^ 
founded  by  Julius  ignTTcommemorition  of  hi8_  deUveraSEalmni 
the  (3^ermans  in  Jb'^Y,  built  by  Vignola  in  an'excelJeiit  TCeixaiagance 
style.  A  brd&&  road,  the  viate  dei  ranoli,  diverges  "on  the  saSr 
side  (right),  traversing  the  unfinished  public  park  on  the  Monti 
ParioU ,  to  the  Acqua  Acetosa  (p.  384).  A  few  yards  to  the  right 
of  the  road  is  an  iron  railing  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  4th  cent. 
Basilica  of  8t.  Valentiney  excavated  in  1888.  Behind  it  is  the  en- 
trance to  Its  catacombs. 

A  little  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  to  the  right,  is  a  second  Chapel 
of  SarW  Andrea^  erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where  he  received, 
in  great  state,  the  head  of  St.  Andrew,  brought  hither  from  the 
Peloponnesus  in  1462.  In  the  Interior  is  a  statue  of  St  Andrew  by 
Paolo  Romano  (1463). 

We  then  cross  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  MoUe ,  which  was  con- 
structed on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  PonsMilviuSy  01  Mulvius, 
built  by  the  Censor  M.  ^milius  Scaurus  in  B.C.  109.  The  four 
central  arches  are  antique.  The  last  thorough  restoration  took  place 
in'  1805,  when  the  superstructure  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
designed  by  Valadier,  was  added. 

Beyond  the  Ponte  Molle  are  several  frequented  Osterie  near  the 
tramway-terminus  (see  above).  —  The  road  divides.  The  branch  to  the 
left  is  the  Via  Cassia  (see  p.  384);  that  to  the  right  is  the  Via 
FUtmitUa  (p.  384).   To  the  extreme  left  is  the  road  coming  from  the 
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Porta  Angelica  (see  below)  and  to  the  extreme  right,  near  the  river, 

a  road  leads  via  the  (^4^0  ^^f<>  Nazionale  (rifle-range)  to  the  (1 M.) 

Race  Courtej  named  after  the  adjacent  Tor  di  Qvinto^  the  mins  of 

an  ancient  tomb  (fine  view). 

From  the  Via  Flamin ia  a  road  diverges  to  the  left,  after  aboat  35  min., 
to  the  Val  di  Puitino^  with  a  picturesquely  situated  farm.  At  Due  PonU^ 
farther  on,  the  road  from  the  Tar  di  Quinto  (see  above)  joins  the  ViaFlaminia 
on  the  right.  About  Vs  ^*  farther  on,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  i»  the 
vaulted  tomb  of  iVa<ont««,  with  traces  of  painted  stucco-work.  About  3  H. 
from  the  Ponte  MoUe  the  Via  Flamin||b  crosses  the  Valchetta,  the  ancient 
Ch'emera  (p.  432).  A  new  road,  diverging  to  the  right  at  this  point,  crosses 
the  Tiber  by  a  long  iron  bridge  and  joins  the  Via  Salaria  at  Castel  Giubileo 
(p.  S88i  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  river).  About  1  K.  farther  on  the  Via 
Flaminia  reaches  the  CasaU  di  Prima  FortOy  with  the  ruins  of  the  imperial 
Villa  of  Livia,  or  Ad  CfalUnaSy  where  the  statue  of  Augustus  (novr 
in  the  Vatican ,  p.  359)  was  found.  A  room  with  admirably  preserved 
mural  paintings,  representing  a  garden  with  trees  and  birds,  is  partic- 
ularly interesting  (90  c<).  The  remains  of  another  villa  were  found  in  1892 
in  the  i^«iTniT.iTifr  ^n^dn  P^^if^^iini  Ty*^-.*  fi"«  ">"«fi«  T>avement  i^  the 
Egyptian  iitvle.  —   f<ot  tar  from  i'rima  Porta  is  a  station  oftneanc 


__  le  ancient 

, "called  Sctxa  Rubra.  Here,  in  the  plain  by  the  river,  Maxentius  was 
defeated  in  312  by  Constantine  fighting  under  the  sign  of  the  cross 
(4abarum').    Maxentius  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Holle. 

The  Via  Cassia,  which  leads  via  Bolsena  and  Chiusi  to  Arexzo,  gradu- 
ally ascends  to  (8Vs  V.  from  Rome)  La  Storta  (p.  104),  commanding  views 
of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  mountains  and  of  Soracte.  About  2V3  H.  from 
the  Ponte  Holle  the  road  passes  (on  the  left)  a  sarcophagus  on  a  rained 
base,  groundlessly  called  the  Tonib  of  Nero.  The  inscription  on  the  back, 
past  which  the  ancient  road,  ran,  distinctly  states  that  this  monu- 
ment, which  dates  from  the  2nd  cent,  after  Ohrist,  was  erected  by  Vibia 
Maria  Maxima  to  her  father  P.  Vibius  Marianus  and  her  mother  Regina 
Maxima.  At  this  point  an  ancient  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  Veii 
(p.  432),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find. 

We  may  return  f rem. the  Ponte  MoUe  either  via  t^e  ^ct^^  a  4  '"^[^ 
or  via  the  VfllS^Baclama.  Tha  ffi^Tn^T  ronte.  commanding  Aha  ^^b 
oTthe  Sabine  Mts.  and  of  Mtl  Soracte  on  the  left,  diverges  to  the 
E.  from  the  highroad  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately 
beyond  the  bridge.  It  follows  the  river-bank  and  reaches  (1^2  M.) 
the  Acqna  Acetosa^  the  mineral  water  of  which  (slightly  chalybeate) 
is  mnch  esTeemed,  and  is  sold  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Th^  well- 
house,  designed  by  Bernini^  was  erected  nnder  Alexander  VII.  in 
f66i .  —  A  short  distance  to  the  S.  passes  the  Viale  del  ParioU 
(p.  383),  which  we  may  follow,  to  the  right,  to  the  highroad  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo;  or,  turning  to  the  left,  we  may  take  the 
Viale  delta  Regina^  which  brings  ns  in  20  min.  to  the  sabnrb  out- 
side the  Porta  Salaria  (p.  388).  Here  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Villa  Albani,  reach  the  Porta  Salaria. 

From  the  Ponte  Molle  the  'Via  di  Porta  Angelica'  follows  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  from  it,  after  3/^  M.,  the  Vicolo  M&cchia 
Madama  diverges  to  the  right  to  (J/o  M.)  tlifl  Y^Vn  f^'flfjnmil  (tlT^^  ^ 
on  Sat.  after  9  a.  m.j  entrance  on  the  N.^.  sidel .  situated  on 
thiS'N.'' slope  of' the' MontelSario.  The  villa  was  erected  by  Oitiiio 
Romano  from  Raphael's  designs  for  Card.  Giulio  de'  Medici ,  after- 
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wards  Clement  VH.,  and  subsequently  came  into  possession  of  the 
Princess  Margaiet,  daughter  of  Ohailes  V.,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name  (comp.  p.  220).  It  next  belonged  to  the  Farnese  family, 
and  then  to  the  kings  of  Naples.  The  villa  was  at  one  time  import- 
ant as  a  model  for  the  arrangement  of  gardens  in  Italy,  hut  is 
now  much  neglected.  It  contains  a  picturesque ,  overgrown  foun- 
tain-basin, a  charming  loggia  with  mouldings  and  half-effaced  fres- 
coes by  Oiulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine  (1520-25),  and  a 
room  with  a  frieze  of  putti,  by  Oiulio  Romano.  Beautiful  view  in 
front  of  the  villa.  —  We  retnn^  to  tha  VU  di  ^9^  |Angelica^  and 
passing  the  barracks  (caserme;  PI.  I,  7;  p.  316),  reach  the  Ponte 
Margherita  (PI.  I,  14 ;  p.  156)  in  about  8/4  hr. 

Monte  Ifoxio  (456 ft.)  was  anciently  named  ClivusCirmae^  in  the 
middle  ages  Monte  Malo,  and  its  present  name  is  derived  from  Mario 
Mellini,  the  owner  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  lY.  of  the  Villa  MeUini  on  the 
summit.  This  villa  is  now  included  in  the  Forte  Monte  Mario y  and 
visitors  therefore  require  a  permesso  (to  be  obtained  at  the  Dire- 
zione  del  Genio  Militare,  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale,  opposite  the 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  p.  178).  The  Pine  of  Monte  Mario^  to  which 
Wordsworth  wrote  a  sonnet,  is  still  preserved  in  the  garden. 
Beautiful  view  fTom  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  Villa  Mellini  and  the  fort  are  aboat  2  M.  from  the  Porta  Angelica 
by  the  Via  Leone  Quarto  and  the  Via  Trionfale  (comp.  PI.  1, 6,  4, 1).  If  we 
follow  the  road  for  */4  M.  more,  passing  the  church  of  8<xn^  Onofrio  (on  the 
right),  and  then  take  the  field-road  leading  back  towards  the  left,  we  reach 
the  Valle  delV  Inferno^  a  deep  ravine  through  which  runs  the  railway 
to  Viterbo,  affording  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter^s,  framed 
by  the  Alban  Mountains. 

b.  From  the  Porta  Salaria. 

OuMiBUs  from  the  Piazta  dOla  CaneeUeria  to  the  Foi'ta  SalatiUy  see 
No.  17  in  the  Appendix.  —  From  the  Porta  Salaria  to  the  Ponte  Balario, 
2  H.  —  From  the  Ponte  Salario  to  the  Villa  Spada  (Fidenee),  3  M. 

The  Porta  Salaria  (PL  I,  25),  which  has  been  restored  since  the 
bombardment  of  20th  Sept.,  1870  (p.  165),  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  Via  Salaria^  a  very  ancient  road,  which  quits  Rome  by  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber  and  then  turns  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  The 
restoration  of  the  gate  brought  to  light  a  well-preserved  ancient 
monument  in  peperino,  resembling  that  of  Bibulus  (p.  202). 

On  the  Via  Salaria,  to  the  right,  V4  ^*  ^rom  the  gate  and  partly 
shut  in  by  unattractive  modern  houses,  is  the  — 

Villa  Albani  (PI.  1, 25,  28),  founded  about  1760  by  Card.  Aless, 
Albanif  and  embellished  with  admirable  works  of  art  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  famous  German  arch»ologist  Winckelmann,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  founder.  Napoleon  I.  sent  294  of  the  statues  to 
Paris,  and  on  their  restitution  in  1815  some  were  sold  there  by  Card. 
Giuseppe  Albani,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  transport,  and  now 
adorn  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  The  villa  was  purchased  in  1866 
by  Prince  Torlonia  and  now  belongs  to  Don  Oiulio  Tor  Ionia,  who 
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occaBionally  admits  visitors  when  famished  with  a  personal  intro- 
duction. 

The  boildings  were  designed  by  C.  Marchionne :  to  the  left  the 
Casino  (PI.  1, 25)  with  the  galleries  on  each  side ;  opposite  the  so- 
called  BigliardOj  a  small  bnilding  flanked  with  cypresses ;  on  the 
right  the  crescent-shaped  ^CaffV  (PI.  I,  28).  In  the  ilex-avenae 
beginning  at  the  left  gallery  is  a  colossal  bnst  of  Winekelmann^  by 
E.  Wolff,  erected  at  the  expense  of  King  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria  in  1857. 

Casino.  C^ound  Floor.  Ybstibulb.  In  the  six  niches  here  and  os 
the  other  side  of  the  under-mentioned  anteroom  to  the  staircase  are  figures 
of  Roman  emperors.  In  the  centre,  61.  Sitting  female  figure  (Faustina)  \ 
66.  Circular  Ara  with  a  female  torch -bearer  (Hecate?)  and  the  Seasons; 
74.  Futeal  with  Bacchus,  Geres,  Proserpine,  and  three  Horse  j  79.  Sitting 
female  figure.  By  the  piers  on  the  left  and  right  are  hermce :  by  the  first 
on  the  right,  62.  Hermes^  by  the  4th  on  the  left,  68.  Female,  and  on  the 
right,  67.  Male  double  hermes  \  by  the  7th  on  the  right,  80.  Euripides.  — 
We  now  return  to  the  beginnine  of  the  Vestibule  and  enter  the  Ateio 
DSLLA  Gariatidb,  to  the  left :  16, 24.  Two  canephorse,  found  between  Frascati 
and  Monte  Porzio  (baskets  modem).  In  the  centre,  19.  Caryatid ,  by  the 
Athenians  Criton  and  Nicolaus  (the  names  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  eala- 
thos  on  the  head),  found  in  1766  near  the  CseciliaMetella;  on  the  pedestal,  ^. 
so-called  Capaneus  struck  by  lightning.  In  the  Gallsbt  adjacent,  on  the  left: 
hermee^  the  third  to  the  right,  45.  Scipio  Africanus*,  to  the  left,  29.  Epicurus. 

From  the  vestibule  we  pass  through  a  small  anteroom  on  the  left  to 
the  Staibcasb.  In  front  of  the  staircase  (left),  9.  B.oma  sitting  on  trophies 
(relief).  Adjacent,  11.  Tombstone  of  a  butcher,  bearing  a  relief  of  his  shop. 
On  the  staircase,  reliefs :  on  the  first  landing,  (r.)  8^.  Death  of  Niobe's 
Children ;  (1.)  889.  Sinis,  the  giant  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (?)  ^  third 
landing,  above,  898,  899.  Dancing  Bacchantes. 

Upper  Floor.  I.  Sala  Ovalb.  In  the  centre.  905.  Apollo  on  the  tripod, 
with  his  feet  on  the  omphalos.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  906.  Statue  of  a 
youth  by  Stephanos  ^  a  pupil  of  Pasiteles  (p.  liii).  Opposite:  *915.  Cupid 
bending  his  bow,  perhaps  a  copy  of  Lysippus.  —  On  the  right  — 

II.  Gallbkia  Grande,  the  principal  saloon  (on  the  ceiling.  Apollo, 
Mnemosyne,  and  the  Muses,  painted  by  Raph.  Mengs).  In  the  niches  of  the 
entrance-wall :  *1012.  Pallas,  and  1019.  Zeus.  Reliefs :  1004.  (over  the  door) 
Apollo,  Diana,  andLeto  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  votive  monament 
of  a  lyre-player  in  memory  of  his  victory  in  the  Pythian  games  (archaistic). 
Then  to  the  left,  1013.  A  youth  with  his  horse*,  right,  1018.  Antoninus 
Pius  with  Pax  and  Roma.  The  eight  fragments  of  mosaic  at  the  sides  of 
this  door  and  that  of  the  balcony,  and  in  the  four  corners,  are  tor  the 
most  part  antique.  —  By  the  left  wall :  lOQO.  Two  women  sacrificing ;  to 
the  right ,  1(X)7.  Dancing  Bacchante.  By  the  window-wall :  1006.  Hercules 
and  the  Hesperides*,  1009.  Deedalus  and  Icarus.  Beautiful  view  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  and  Monte  Cavo  (p.  417). 

To  THB  Right  of  the  main  saloon :  III.  First  Room.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece  :  *1031.  Hermes  leading  Eurydice  back  to  Hades,  Orphena  having 
broken  the  conditions  of  her  liberation ;  an  Attic  relief  of  a  period  soon 
after  Phidias,  an  exquisite  example  of  the  noble  simplicity  and  calm  dignity 
for  which  ancient  art  is  so  justly  celebrated.  —  Hermee:  by  theentr^ce- 
wall ,  (1.)  •1034.  Theophrastus ;  window-wall,  (1.)  1086.  Hippocrates ;  wall  of 
the  egress,  (r.)  1040.  Socrates.  —  IV.  Second  Room.  Wall  of  the  entrance, 
on  the  left:  35.  Sehool  of  Siffnontili^  Madonna  with  SS.  Lawrence  and 
Sebastian  on  the  left,  St.  James  and  the  donor  on  the  right;  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  45.  Lunette  by  Cotignola :  Dead  Christ  with  mourning  angels.  Rear 
wall :  36.  Nieeolb  (Alunno)  da  Foligno^  Altar-piece :  Madonna  and  saints  (1475). 
Wall  of  egress :  *37.  Pieiro  Perugino ,  a  picture  in  six  sections :  Joseph 
and  Mary  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  Crucifixion,  Annunciation,  Saints  (1491). 
—  V.  Third  Room.    Rear  wall :  55.   Van  Dyek,  Christ  on  the  Cross. 
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To  THx  LxvT  of  the  principal  saloon :  VI.  First  Boom.  Over  the  chim- 
ney-piece,  *994.  the  celebrated  Relief  of  AioHinciue^  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian, 
the  only  sculpture  brought  back  from  Paris  in  1815.  Entrance-wall:  *997. 
Female  faun  playing  the  flute.  —  VII.  Second  Boom.  To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance :  960.  Archaic  Greek  relief  from  a  tomb.  Bear  wall :  *966.  Greek  relief 
in  the  best  style,  a  group  of  combatants,  found  in  1764  near  San  Vito,  from 
a  tomb  (p.  zlviii).  Below  it :  988.  Procession  of  Hermes,  Athena,  Apollo,  and 
Artemis  (archaistic  style).  By  the  window  to  the  left,  970.  Archaic  statue 
of  Pallas,  found  near  Orte ;  on  the  right,  975.  Archaic  Venus.  Wall  of  egress, 
on  the  left:  901.  Two  fragments  of  ancient  reliefs,  united  in  the  same 
frame  (freely  restored).  —  VIII.  Third  (comer)  Boom:  21.  Bolbein  (?),  Por- 
trait (freely  retouched),  1527;  20.  Raphael^  So-caUed  Fomarina,  a  copy 
(p.  164);  *i8,  *17.  Oiulio  Romano ^  coloured  designs  (in  oils,  on  paper)  for 
the  frescoes  from  the  myth  of  Psyche  in  the  Pal.  del  T^  at  M mtna.  —  IX. 
Fourth  Boom.    In  front  of  the  window:  *964.  iEsop,  perhaps  after  Lyeip- 

SIM,  the  head  admirably  characteristic.  In  the  niche  in  the  entrance-wall, 
32.  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  a  bronze  statuette,  after  Praxiteles.  Opposite,  933. 
Farnese  Hercules,  a  small  copy  in  bronze.  Window-wall  on  the  right,  (r.) 
942.  Statuette  of  Diogenes.  Exit-wall,  (1.)  *957.  Small  relief  of  Hercules ; 
on  the  pillars  at  the  sides  a  record  of  his  exploits  is  inscribed  (resembling 
the  Tabula  Iliaca  in  the  Capitol,  p.  249).  —  X.  Boom  with  pictures  of  in- 
ferior value.  —  XI.  Boom  with  tapestry. 

Betuming  to  the  oral  saloon,  we  again  descend  to  the  — 
Oround  Floor,  and  inspect  the  other  wing  of  the  yestibule.    Here,  at 
the  extremity  to  the  left,  corresponding  to  the  Atrio  della  CariatJde,  is  the : 

I.  Atbio  dblla.  Gidvons.    91,  97.  Two  Canephoree ;  93.  So-calleil  Juno.  — 

II.  Galubht.  In  the  niches,  *103.  Bacchante  with  the  nebris;  *i06.  Satyr 
with  the  young  Bacchus.  Some  of  the  hermee  by  the  pillars  are  fine,  but 
arbitrarily  named.  —  In  a  straight  direction :  III.  Stanza  dblla  Colonna. 
Antique  columns  of  variegated  alabaster,  found  at  the  Uarmorata  (p.  288). 
On  the  left,  *131.  Sarcophagus  with  the  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  above, 
four  sarcophagus-reliefs ;  on  the  left,  135.  Hippoly tus  and  Pheedra ;  over  the 
egress,  139.  Bape  of  Proserpine ;  on  the  right,  141.  Bacchanalian  procession ; 
over  the  entrance,  140.  Death  of  Alcestis.  —  IV.  Passage :  Bearded  Bacchus 
(archaistic).  —  V.  Stanza  dellb  Tbbsacottb.  By  the  left  wall,  close  to  the 
entrance:  146.  Attic  votive  relief;  147.  Greek  votive  relief.  Beyond  the 
door:  157.  Love-sick  Pol;nphemus  and  Cupid;  161.  Diogenes  and  Alexander. 
C)pposite  the  entrance,  164.  Deedalus  and  Icarus,  in  rosso  antico.  Below, 
100.  Ancient  landscape  in  fresco.  On  the  right  wall,  171.  Mask  of  a  river- 
god  ;  to  the  left  of  it,  169.  Bacchus  pardoning  captive  Indians,  once  in  the 
possession  of  Winck^mann ;  to  the  right  of  tibe  mask,  and  on  the  entrance 
wall,  several  fine  reliefs  in  terracotta.  —  VI.  Boom.  In  the  centre,  Leda 
with  the  swan.  —  VII.  Boom.  Above  the  entrance-door,  213.  Bacchanalian 
procession  of  children,  from  Hadrian's  Villa,  in  pavonazzetto,  or  speckled 
marble ;  left,  statue  of  a  recumbent  river-god ;  right,  204.  Theseus  with  the 
Minotaur,  found  near  Genzano  in  1740.  —  VIII.  Boom.  In  the  first  window 
to  the  left,  216.  Belief  of  Hypnos,  god  of  sleep. 

An  avenue  of  oaks,  flanked  with  cippi  (tombstones),  leads  from 
the  last-named  apartments  of  the  Casino  to  the  — 

BlOLIAKDO,  containing  a  few  unimportant  antiques,  and  to  the  — 
Gapf^.  In  the  semicircular  Portico,  to  the  left:  594.  Hermes  of  Alci- 
biades  (a  cast  from  the  original  in  the  Museo  Torlooia,  p.  873) ;  604.  Statue 
of  Mars;  610.  Hermes  of  Ghrysippus;  612.  Apollo  reposing;  628.  Caryatid. 
Farther  on,  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  saloon :  (1.)  on  a  detached  column, 
721.  Homer.  Adjacent,  725.  Caryatid:  (r.)  by  the  3rd  pillar,  737.  Mask  of 
Poseidon.  Obliquely  opposite,  (1.)  744.  Archaic  Greek  portrait-head ;  (1.) 
749.  Statue  of  Persephone  (Phidian  period).  —  We  now  return  to  the 
middle  of  the  hall  and  enter  the  ANTa-BooM.  Here,  in  the  section  to  the 
right,  711.  Iris  descending ;  Q.)  706.  Theseus  with  iEthra.  In  the  section 
to  the  left,  641.  Marsyas  bound  to  the  tree ;  Q.)  639.  Belief  of  Venus  and 
Cupid.    Also  several  statues  of  comic  actors.  —  Sai.oon  :  in  the  niche  to 
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the  left  of  the  door,  662.  Artemis  with  a  fawn.  Below.  668.  Mosaic  with 
meeting  of  seven  philosophers.  Corresponding  to  the  latter,  to  the  right  of 
the  door,  696.  Mosaic,  liberation  of  Hesione  by  Hercules.  To  the  right  of 
the  balcony-door,  682.  Ibis,  in  rosso  antico:  684.  Atlas,  bearer  of  the 
Zodiac ;  (1.)  678.  Boy  with  lai^e  comic  mask;  676.  Colossal  head  of  Serapis, 
in  green  basalt. 

Before  entering  the  portico  of  the  Cafffe,  we  mav  descend  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  left,  leading  to  its  basement.  Fragments  of  sculpture  are  here  built 
into  the  walls,  and  a  few  Egyptian  statues  are  placed  in  a  hall. 

The  Via  Solaria  passes  farther  on  through  a  new  quarter  with 
unattractive  lofty  houses,  most  of  which  are  still  unfinished  although 
already  in  dilapidation.  About  8/4  M.  from  the  gate,  the  Viale  delta 
Regina  (p.  384)  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  Monti  Parioli  and  Acqua 
Aoetosa  (jp.  384).  About  1  M.  from  the  gate  is  the  OaUria  di  Filo- 
marino,  whence  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained,  especially  towards 
evening,  of  Sant'  Agnese  and  Santa  Costanza. 

On  the  hill  to  the  left  is  the  Forlezta  Antenne^  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antemnae.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  8t.  Priscilla  (p.  406).  The  Via  Salaria 
reaches  the  Anio  about  2M.  from  the  city-gate.  The  Poate  Salario 
over  the  Anio,  several  times  destroyed  and  renewed,  and  again 
blown  up  during  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi  in  1867,  has  preserved 
little  of  the  original  structure.  —  Beyond  the  bridge  is  an  ancient 
tomb,  built  over  in  the  middle  ages. 

About  5  M.  from  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Spada,  From  this  point  to  the 
height  on  the  right  extended  the  ancient  Fidenae,  the  ally  of  Veil  against 
Rome,  subdued  only  after  protracted  struggles.  The  traces  of  the  ancient 
city  are  scarcely  recognisable.  The  fortress  lay  close  to  the  river,  on  the  hill 
which  is  now  occupied  by  (kuiel  OitMleo.  The  summit  (266  fu)  afifords 
a  beautiful  and  extensive  view.  The  castle  was  erected  by  Boniface  VIII. 
in  1900,  the  first  year  of  jubilee  (hence  the  name).  Over  the  iron  bridge 
to  the  Via  Fiaminia,  see  p.  384. 

The  road  continues  to  skirt  the  river  in  the  plain.  About  7  M.  from 
Rome  is  the  railway -station  of  8ett9  Bagni  (p.  97).  —  9  M.  the  CatttU 
Marcigliana.  The  Fosso  della  Bettina,  which  crosses  the  road  a  little  farther 
on,  has  been  identified  with  the  ancient  Allia^  which  gave  name  to  the 
battle  in  which  the  Romans  were  signally  defeated  by  the  Gauls  in  B.C. 
390.  The  actual  battlefield,  however,  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Allia.  —  i2>/«  M.  Railway-station  of  Mcntero- 
tondo  (p.  97). 

0.  From  the  Porta  Pia. 

*^Elbotbic  Team  WAT  from  the  Piazza  San  Silvestro  (p.  199)  to  Sant^Affnezt^ 
via  Hie  Via  VeilirlSettembre  and  Ihe'POrtaPlft,  K«Vo.  6  in  the  Appendix. 
—  We  may  reach  the  Porta  Pia  also  by  the  electric  tramway  Ko.  10  and 
the  omnibus-line  'So.  17  in  the  Appendix.  —  From  the  Porta  Pia  to  Sanf 
Agnese  about  IV4  M*  i  thence  to  the  Ponte  Nomentano  and  Mont  JSaeer,  to 
which  point  most  travellers  will  extend  their  walk,  also  iV4  M. 

The  Porta  Pia  (PI.  I,  29),  see  p.  166.  A  new  suburb  is  spring- 
ing up  outside  the  gate,  like  that  adjoining  the  Via  Salaria  (see 
above).  Following  the  main  road,  the  ancient  Via  Nomentana^  which 
crosses  the  broad  Viale  deUa  Regina  leading  to  the  Monti  Parioli 
fsee  p.  383  and  above),  we  pass  the  ViUa  TorUmia  (on  the  right ; 
>^o  admittance^  and  reach,  on  the  lefi,  iV4*-  IWUithe  gate,  — 
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♦g^t'  Agnese  faori  le  Mura,  a  chnrch  founded  by  Gonstantine,         *r^ 

OTer  the^tomb  of  fet.  Agnes,  and  Slill  retaining  many  characteristics  of 

an  early-Christian  basilica  (p.  Ix).   It  was  re-erected  by  Honorius  I. 

(625-38),  restored  by  Ginllano  della  Rovere  in  1479,  and  again 

restored  by  Pius  IX.  in  1856.    The  principal  festival,  on  21  st  Jan., 

is  the  'blessing  of  the  lambs'  from  whose  wool  the  archiepiscopal 

pallia  are  woven. 

We  enter  by  a  gateway,  where,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
residence  of  the  canons,  with  remnants  of  old  frescoes  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Ist  floor,  dating  from  1454,  and  including  an  Annnnciation.  In  the  Coubt, 
tlirongh  a  large  window  to  the  right,  we  observe  an  unhappy  fresco  painted 
in  conunemoration  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  Pius  IX.  on  15th  April, 
1855.  The  floor  of  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  to  which  his  Holiness 
bad  retired  after  mass,  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  cellar 
below,  but  was  extricated  unhurt.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  court,  on 
the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  church,  to  which  a  Staibcase  with  45 
marble  steps  descends.  Oa  the  walls  of  the  staircase  are  numerous  ancient 
Jdhristian  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs. 
f^  yhe  Interior  (best  light  in  the  afternoon)  is  divided  into  nave  and 
aiales  by'  16^  anii^Vie  columns  of  breccia,  porta  santa,  and  pavonazzetto, 
which  support  arches.  Above  the  aisles  and  along  the  wall  of  the  entrance 
are  galleries  with  smaller  columns.  The  Tabernacle  of  1614,  borne  by  four 
fine  columns  of  porphyry,  covers  a  statue  of  St.  Agnes,  in  alabaster,  a  restored 
antique.  In  the  Ixibune,  *  Mosaics^  representing  St.  Agnes  between  Popes 
Honorius  I.  and  Symmachus,  dating  from  625-638,  an  important  illustration 
of  the  transition  to  the  Byzantine  style,  and  an  ancient  episcopal  chair. 
2nd  Chapel  on  the  right:  Head  of  Christ  in  marble,  a  mediocre  work  of 
the.  16th  cent.;  also  a  beautiful  inlaid  altar;  above  it  an  excellent  relief 
of  88.  Stephen  and  Lawrence,  by  Andrea  Bregno  (1490),  taken  from  an 
altar  presented  by  G.  de  Pereriis.  In  the  left  aisle,  over  the  altar  of  the 
central  chapel,  a  flne  old  fresco,  Madonna  and  Child.  —  The  Gataeombe 
(see  p.  406),  to  which  there  is  an  entrance  in  the  left  aisle,  are  shown  by 
the  sacristan ,  from  whom  lights  are  also  obtainable  (1  fr.).  Not  more 
than  Ave  persons  are  admitted  at  once. 

On  leaving  the  staircase  which  descends  to  SanV  Agnese,  we  pro- 
ceed^ few  paces  straight  on  and  then  descend  to  the  right,  to  — 

i^anta  Costanza  (if  closed,  apply  to  the  custodian  of  Sant' 
Agnese,  dU-bO  c.  j,  originally  erected  as  a  monument  by  Constantino 
to  his  daughter  Constantia,  but  conveixed  into  a  church  in  1256. 
The  dome,  74  ft.  In  diameter,  is  borne  by  twelve  pairs  of  columns  of 
granite.  A  few  fragments  only  of  the  vestibule  and  the  wall  of  the 
central  part  of  itW'ediflce  now  exist.  In  the  tunnel-vaulting  of  the 
aisle  are  hlTke^JMosaies  of  the  4th  cent,  on  a  white  ground,  with  ^, 
genii  gathering  grapes,  birds,  etc.,  in  the  ancient  style,  but  bearing  ^ 

^aces  of  decline.  The  porphyrx.flHpophQ'gtts  of  the  saint  (now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum^  p.  i^49),  is  similarly  adorned.  The  mosaics 
*  laHhtr^limiiW  are  less  Interesting :  Christ  as  the  ruler  of  the  world 
with  apostles,  trees,  and  lambs.  —  For  the  Coemeterium  Ostrianum, 
Y4M.  from  this  point,  see  p.  406. 

About  2V2  ^*  ^'om  the  gate  the  road  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Ponte  KomemtanOy  an  ancient  bridge  which  has  been  frequently 
restored.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  mediaeval  tower.  Beyond  the  bridge 
is  a  hiUy  coi^jectured  to  be  the  Mons  Sacer  rendered  famous  by  the 
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Secession  of  the  Plebs  in  B.  C.  494;  at  its  foot  an  osteila.  Pretty  view 
from  the  top,  especially  to  the  £.  oyer  the  winding  coarse  of  the 
Teverone  and  the  pine-snrronnded  farm  of  Casal  de*  Pazzi. 

At  the  Vigna  Oalloniy  about  2  M.  from  the  Ponte  Nomentano  by  the 
*Strada  delle  Vigne  Kuove%  are  the  insignificant  remains  of  the  lonely  Villa 
of  Phaon^  where  the  Emp.  Nero  came  to  his  miserable  end  in  68  A.  I>.  A 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Clandia  Ecloge,  the  emperor^s  faithful  nursoT-was 
found  here  during  recent  excavations  and  is  now  replaced  by  a  fac-«imile. 

About  4  U.  beyond  the  bridge  are  the  Oratorio  and  CaUteombs  e^  SatW 
Aleuandro  (p.  403).  A  little  beyond  the  Catacombs  a  road  to  the  right 
diverges  to  Palombara  (p.  418).  —  The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Meniana^ 
a  Yillage  belonging  to  the  Boi^hese  family,  near  the  ancient  Nom&ntMm^ 
14  M.  from  Rome,  known  from  the  battle  that  took  place  here  on  3rd 
Nov.,  1867  (p.  97).  Thedistrict  is  extremely  bleak,  but  affords  beautiful 
views  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  From  Kentana  to  MonU  RoUmdo  2  M. ,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  railway-station  of  the  same  name  is  situated  (p.  97). 

d.  From  the  Porta  Xaggiore. 

Tramway  to  the  Porta  Maggiore,  see  No.  13  in  the  Appendix. 

Two  roads  issue  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  34;  p.  185) :  to 
the  left  the  Via  Prsenestina,  to  the  right  the  Via  Casllina  (Via  Labicana). 

The  ancient  Via  Prabnbstina,  or  Palestrina  road  (p.  428),  to 
the  left,  is  little  frequented.  About  1  M.  from  the  gate  the  vineyard- 
walls  cease.  Numerous  ruins  of  tombs  on  the  right  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  route ,  which,  lying  higher,  affords  a  freer 
view  than  the  present  lower  level  of  the  road,  and  may  be  reached 
by  crossing  the  fields.  About  2^2  ^-  from  the  city-gate  is  the  Tor 
de'  Sohiavi ,  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  extensive  edifice,  referred  to 
the  time  of  Diodetian  by  the  brick-stamps  found  here. 

First,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a  Hexagonal  Domed  Struetur*^  almost 
entirely  fallen  to  decay.  A  column  in  the  centre  and  the  additional  erection 
on  the  summit,  both  medieeval,  impart  a  grotesque  appearance  to  the  place. 
—  Farther  on  is  a  Circular  Building  with  niches  and  dome,  used  in  the 
middle  ages  as  a  church ,  with  now  nearly  obliterated  frescoes  \  below, 
entered  from  the  back,  is  a  vault  supported  by  strong  pillars  in  the  centre. 
Both  these  buildings  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  baths.  —  Among 
the  extensive  ruins  on  the  right  of  the  road  are  a  few  Columbaria  (p.  383). 

The  Via  Collatina ,  diverging  here  to  the  left ,  skirts  the  Acqua 
Vergint  and  leads  to  Lunghezza  (p.  418).  —  Beyond  this  point  the 
Via  Pranestlna  offers  little  of  interest. 

On  the  Via  Prsenestina,  3i/i  M.  from  the  gate,  are  the  ruins  of  Tor 
Trt  Teste  and  Tor  Sapiema^  the  so-called  YiUa  of  the  Oordiami,  About  S^/s  M. 
farther  on  the  road  crosses  the  Foiso  di  Ponte  di  Nona  by  an  ancient  bridge 
of  seven  arches.  Near  the  Osteria  deiP  Ota.  2  M.  farther  on,  to  the  left 
of  the  road ,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  G-abii,  on  the  bank  of  the  drained 
Logo  di  Castiglione,  Some  ruins  are  visible  near  the  conspicuoua  tower 
of  Ciutiglione^  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  hewn  stone  remains 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Qabina. 

At  the  Osteria  deir  Osa  the  ancient  Via  Prsenestina  turned  to  the  right 
towards  (6  M.)  Gallicano  (see  below),  but  the  modern  road  bends  to  the  K.B. 
and  forks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  left  arm  leading  to  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  which  it  reaches  at  the  Ponte  Lucano  (p.  419),  the  right  arm, 
passing  Corcolle  and  Peuserano^  to  Oallieamoi  the  ancient  Pednm  (10  U.  ftt>m 
the  Osteria  deir  Osa).  The  ancient  and  modern  roads  unite  just  before 
"be  last-named  place  at  the  Osteria  di  Cavamonte^  the  name  of  which  recalls 
e  catting,  66  ft.  deep,  made   for  the  old  road  in  the  tufa  rock.    The 
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Aqua  Claudia  (p.  186)  paasM  over  it.  The  road  finally  leads  pasik  the 
monastery  of  San  Pastore  to  (5Vfl  M.)  Palettrtita  (p.  4SB). 

The  load  leading  to  the  right  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  an- 
cient YiA  Labioana,  now  called  Via  Ciuilina ,  Is  more  frequented 
tban  the  preceding.  On  this  road,  1^/4  M.  from  the  gate,  are 
situated  the  remains  of  the  octagonal  Tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
whose  sarcophagus  found  here  is  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Cp.  349).  The  building,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  small  church 
(jSanti  Pietro  e  MarceUino;  catacombs,  see  p.  406),  is  named  Torre 
Pifipiattara  from  the  'pignatte',  or  earthenware  vessels  used,  for  the 
sake  of  lightness  in  the  construction  of  the  vaulting,  as  was  cus- 
tomary during  the  empire;  it  is  otherwise  uninteresting.  Several 
tufa-quarries  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  8  X.  from  the  gate,  near  the  F»nU  delta  Catemm^  is  a  modem 
aqueduet,  the  Aequo  Felice  (p.  165).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  remalhs 
of  the  arches  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Alexandrina,  A  lake,  now  drained,  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  JionU  Falcone^  is  supposed  to  be 
the  famous  Lake  RegUlms,  where  the  Bomans  defeated  the  Latins  (B.  0.  496). 

6.  From  the  Porta  San  Oioyanid. 

Tramwats  and  Ombibobbs  to  the  Lateran^  see  Nos.  8,  11,  and  18  in  the 
Appendix.  —  Tsaicwat  from  Porta  San  Giovanni  to  the  Yicolo  delle  Gave, 
aboat  1 M.  short  of  the  tomba,  every  1/4  hr.  in  8  min.  (10  c.)-  This  tramway 
will  be  continued  to  Orotta  Ferrata  (p.  410),  Frascati  (p.  406),  Marino  (p.  411), 
Castel  Gandolfo  (p.  412),  Albano  (p.  413),  Ariccia  (p.  414),  and  QenKano 
(p.  414).  —  A  caMage-voad  leads  from  the  tombs  to  the  PiHfia  Furba  (p.  893) 
in  6-7  minutes. 

From  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  (see  p.  311,  and  comp.  PI.  Ill,  31) 
runs  the  road  leading  to  the  Alban  Mts.,  dividing  at  the  Osterla 
del  Quintale  (formerly  Baldinotti),  5  min.  from  the  gate,  into  the 
Frascati  road  (to  the  left]  and  the  Marino  and  Albano  road  (to  the 
right).  The  former  is  the  ancient  Via  Tuseolana,  The  latter,  known 
as  the  Vui  Appia  Nuova^  crosses  the  railway  to  Givitk  Yecchia  about 
Y4  M.^fnther  on,  and  after  about  1  M.  from  the  gate,  intersects  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  which  began  at  the  former  Porta  Latina  (p.  293), 
enters  the  TAUey  of  the  Sacco  (p.  441)  between  the  Alban  and  the 
Sabine  Mts.,  and  ends  at  Capua.  Like  the  Via  Appia  and  the  other 
roads  emerging  from  Romoy^it  was  flanked  by  tombs  on  both  sides. 

We  follow  the  Via  Laana,  cross  the  line  to  Albano  (p.  411), 
and  in  5  min.  reach  twoyAneient  Tombs,  interesting  on  account  ot 
their  tasteful  decorations.    The  custodian  is  on  the  spot  from  noon 

to  sunset,  except  In  midsummer  (fee  V2  ^f* ;  ^or  a  party  1  fr.). 

The  In  Tomb,  Tomba  dei  ValerU^  to  the  right  of  the  road ,  with  the 
two  recently-restored  Roman  pilasters,  consisted  of  an  anterior  court  and 
subterranean  tomb,  over  which  rose  the  now  re-erected  sacellom  with 
two  eolamns.  The  interior  of  the  chamber  is  decorated  with  interesting 
reliefs  in  stuceo:  sea-monsters,  nymphs,  and  genii. 

The  2vi>  Tomb,  Tomiba  dei  PaneratU^  under  a  shed  opposite,  contains 
in  its  single  ehamber  landscapes  framed  in  stucco  ornaments  and  four 
stueeo  reliefs  (Judgment  of  Paris,  Alcestis,  Priam  and  Achilles,  Hercules 
playing  the  lyre  before  Bacchus  and  Minerva).  The  ^Pancratir  were  one 
of  ihe  burial  soeieties  common  in  the  3rd  and  4th  cent.,  but  the  plan  an  ~ 
arrangeBMBts  of  the  tomb  prove  that  it  dates  from  the  2Bd  century. 
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The  other  tombs  are  ioteresting  only  for  their  brick  omsmentation 
(Corinthian  pilaster-capitals  and  cornices). 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  foandation-walls  of  a  Beuttiea,  de- 
dicated .  to  8t.  8i€ph€n  in  the  6th  century.  The  custodian  of  ike  tombs 
keeps  the  key.    Fine  view  of  the  Alban  Mts. 

Pedestrians  may  reach  the  Via  Appia  Antlca  (about  1  M.)  hence 
by  foUo'wing  the  Strada  Militare,  or  military  road,  which  crosses  the 
Via  Latina  immediately  before  (to  the  W.  of)  the  railway,  then  the 
Via  Appia  Nuova  3  min.  to  the  S.,  and  finally  the  Via  Appia  Pig- 
natelli  (p.  394),  ^/^  M.  farther  on.  It  strikes  the  Via  Appia  Antica 
not  far  *from  the  tomb  of  Gacilia  Metella  (p.  396).  Between  the 
Via  Appia  NnOTa  and  the  Strada  Mill  tare  lie  the  cold  mineral-baths 
of  Acqua  Santa  (rail,  station,  see  p.  411). 

Porta  Fu&BA.  This  excursion  of  2-3  hrs.  is  pleasanter  tban  maoy 
others,  as  the  view  is  obstructed  by  walls  for  short  distancea  only  (cab 
thither  from  the  gate  and  back,  34  fr.). 

From  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  we  proceed  straight  on  for  5  min. 
(see  p.  391),  and  at  the  Osteria  del  Qaintale  we  take  the  Frascati  road 
(Via  TuscolanaJ  to  the  left,  which  crosses  snceessively  the  (1  M.) 
railway  to  Givit^  Vecchia,  the  (^/^  M.)  railway  to  Albano,  and  imme- 
diately beyond  the  latter,  the  Strada  Militare  (see  above).  To  the  left 
runs  the  unbroken  series  of  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice  (p.  165),  and 
in  front  of  them  occasionally  appear  the  imposing  remains  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (p.  185)  and  Aqua  Mareia,  running  one  above  %he  other.  The 
Aqua  Marcia^  56  M.  long,  constructed  by  the  Praetor  Q.Martius  Rei 
in  B.C.  146 ,  and  restored  in  1869,  brings  a  supply  of  water  from 
the  Sabine  Mts.  To  the  right,  a  view  of  the  Via  Appia  with  the 
tomb  of  CsecUia  Metella. 

About  2  M.  from  the  gate  we  reach  the  so-called  Porta  Fsrba, 
an  arch  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  under  which  the  road  leads.  An  exqui- 
site view  is  enjoyed  hence  of  the  Gampagna  and  the  Alban  Mts.,  and 
a  little  farther  on,  the  Sabine  Mts.  also  come  in  sight.  Below  runs 
the  railway  to  Naples  and  Terracina.  —  About  Y2  M.  farther  on  rises 
the  Monte  del  OranOj  which  commands  a  fine  ^PanouAha.  A  long 
shaft  leads  to  an  ancient  circular  tomb-chamber  in  the  interior  of 
this  hill,  where  the  so-called  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Seyerus 
(now  in  the  GapitoUne  Musem,  p.  245)  was  found. 

f.  From  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano. 

The  excursion  to  the  Via  Appia  by  carriage,   including  halta,    re* 

Juires  3-3V«  hrs.,  returning  vi&  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina  (p.  S81), 
hrs.  An  exact  bargain  should  be  made  with  the  driver  on  the  basis  of 
the  tariff  for  drives  outside  the  city  (comp.  p.  A  of  the  Appx.).  Qood  walk- 
ers take  25  min.  ^om  the  Arch  of  Oonstantine  to  the  Porta  8cm  SebtuHanof 
firom  the  gate  to  the  Caiaeombt  of  St.  Calixtits,  %  mis. ;  thence  to  the 
beginning  of  tiie  excavated  portion  of  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  90  min. ;  to 
the  Ctuale  Botondo^  40  min.  more.  —  The  traveller  is  recommended  to 
drive  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  at  least  (one-horse  cab  U/t  fr.),  or, 
'till  better,  as  far  as  the  Catacombs  of  Caliztos,  a  visit  to  whick  is 
onvenieutly  combined  with  this  excursion,  and  to  walk  thenoe  to  the 
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Casale  Botondo  and  baek  to  the  tomb  of  Geecilia  Ketella;  thence  follow 
tlie  Strada  MUitare  to  the  right  to  (20  min.)  the  Via  Appia  NaoYa  and  the 
tombs  on  the  Via  Latina  (p.  S9i);  and  finally  return  by  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni  to  the  Piazza  di  San  Qiovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  302)  where  tram- 
ways and  omnibnses  are  to  be  found,  a  ws^Ik  of  about  3  hra.  in  all  from  the 
Catacombs  to  the  Porta  San  Giovanni.  —  The  Rome,  Marino,  and  Albano  rail- 
way (p.  411)  may  also  be  used  in  either  direction,  to  or  from  the  stations 
of  CapawMlU  or  Aequa  8anta  on  the  Via  Appia  IfuoYa,  whence  the  Via 
Appia  Antica  is  easily  reached. 

The  loute  by  the  Via  di  Porta  San  Sebastiano  to  the  Porta  San 
Sebaatiano  (PI.  Ill,  80),  and  the  ruins  and  buildings  situated 
near  it,  are  described  at  pp.  291  et  seq. 

The  *Yia  Appia »  the  military  road  constructed  by  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Gsdcus  (in  B.C.  312),  led  through  the  ancient  Porta 
Capena  (p.  291),  vill  Teiracina  (p.  446),  to  Capua,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Beneventum  and  Brundisium.  In  1850-53 
It  was  excavated  as  far  as  the  11th  milestone,  where  it  is  now 
Intersected  by  the  railway  to  Terracina  and  Nettuno  (p.  442).  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  Via  Appia  merits  its  proud  ancient  title  of 
the  'queen  of  roads\  It  affords  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  shorter 
excursions  from  Bome.  As  far  as  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano  the 
road  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  vineyard  walls,  but  beyond  that 
point  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  prospect,  embracing  the  Campagna, 
the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts,  and  the  mountains,  while  numerous  an- 
cient tombs  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Very  few  of  the 
latter  are  preserved  intact;  hut  the  remains  of  others  have  been 
carefully  restored  and  enclosed. 

The  road  descends  from  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  by  a  declivity 

corresponding  with  the  ancient  Clivua  Afartis,   and  after  4  min. 

passes  under  the  railway  to  Civitlt  Yecchia  and  Leghorn.    It  then 

(3  min.)  crosses  the  brook  Alma  (p.  394),  where  ruins  of  tombs 

are  observed  on  both  sides.  The  Via  Ardeatina  now  (5  min.)  diverges 

to  the  right ;  and  on  the  left  stands  the  small  church  of  Domine 

Qao  Yadis,  so  named  from  the  legend  that  St.  Peter,  fleeing  from 

the  death  of  a  martyr,  here  met  his  Master  and  enquired  of  him, 

*Domine  quo  vadis?*  to  which  he  received  the  reply,  *Venio  iterum 

cruclflgi';  whereupon  the  apostle,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  returned. 

A  copy  of  the  footprint  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  impressed  on 

the  marble  is  shown  here  (original  at  San  Sebastiano,  p.  396).  — 

By  a  small  circular  chapel,  a  few  hundred  paces  beyond  the  church, 

a  field-road  (Yicolo  della  Caffarella)  diverges  to  the  left. 

This  field-road,  which  is  very  muddy  after  rain,  leads  for  i/s  M.  be- 
tween hedges.  On  reaching  the  open  fields,  we  follow  the  road  descend- 
ing to  the  left  to  the  mill.  Near  the  latter  is  situated  the  so-called 
Temple  of  the  Dens  Bedleulua  (the  *God  of  Return'),  a  Roman  tomb  on  the 
ancient  road  which  formerly  issued  from  the  now  closed  Porta  Latina 
(comp.  p.  991).  The  building  has  been  assumed  by  some,  but  without 
authority,  to  be  a  temple  erected  by  the  Romans  after  the  retreat  of 
Hannibal.  The  front,  facing  the  K..  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps ; 
the  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  in  the  left  side-wall.  One  side  is  ornamented 
with  hexagonal  pilasters  in  niches,  the  whole  being  an  excellent  example 
of  skilful  brick  architecture.    The  interior  (26  c.)  contains  two  stories  with 
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groioed  vaulting.    The  archlteeta  of  tbe  BenaiMance  eagerly  stadied  and 
took  measnrementa  of  this  edifice. 

The  ezeunion  may  be  continued  up  the  valley  of  the  Almo  or  CeUJ^arella^ 
which  is  closed  by  the  conApicuous  hill  with  the  grove  of  Bgeria(8ee  below), 
to  the  Cfrotto  o/Bgaria  and  to  Sani*  (/rbano  (see  below).  The  road  is  some- 
times blocked  by  gates,  and  the  visitor  must  either  climb  over  iheae  or 
make  a  detour. 

The  Via  Appia  now  ascends,  with  a  pictniesque  retrospect  of 
Anielian's  wall  and  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  and  runs  for  the  next 
1/2  M.  between  monotonons  walls.  To  the  left,  in  the  Vigna  Vag- 
noUnij  are  considerable  remains  of  the  largest  ancient  Columbarium, 
yet  discoyered  (p.  293).  Visitors  are  not  always  admitted.  Charming 
Tiew  hence  of  the  valley  of  the  Gaffarella  and  the  Via  Latina. 

To  the  right,  No.  33,  1^4  M.  from  the  gate,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  8t,  Calixtus  (p.  404),  furnished  with  an  inscrip- 
tion ,  and  shaded  with  cypresses. 

Farther  on  the  road  again  divides.  The  branch  straight  on  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Via  Appia  Antica  (see  below) ;  that  to  the  left,  the 
'Via  Appia  Pignatelli\  is  the  road  which  unites  near  the  station  of 
CapanntlU  (p.  411 ;   21/^  M.  from  the  bifurcation)  with  the  Via 

Appia  Nuova  (p.  391). 

From  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli  a  field -path  leads  to  the  left  in 
9  min.  to  the  little  church  of  Bant^  TXrbaao,  a  Boman  tomb,  long  regarded 
as  a  tempos  of  Bacchua,  and  recognised  from  a  distance  by  its  red  brick 
wails.  It  seems  to  have  been  converted  into  a  church  in  the  ilth  cent- 
ury. The  edifice  was  provided  with  a  portico  borne  by  four  Corinthian 
columns,  which  was  probably  walled  up  during  a  restoration  in  1634,  on 
which  occasion  the  buttresses  were  also  added.  —  The  Intbsiob  is  adorned 
with  paintings  between  the  Corinthian  pilasters,  restored  under  Urban  VIII., 
but  interesting  on  account  of  their  origin.  They  were  executed,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  the  Crucifixion  over  the  door,  by  a  certain  BonUto 
in  the  year  lOll.  On  the  posterior  wall  is  Christ  on  a  throne  imparting 
blessings ;  also  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Urban,  and  St.  Cecilia. 

A  footpath  leads  on  to  a  small,  but  formerly  more  extensive  wood  on 
the  hill,  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Gampagna  and  the  Alban 
Mts.  This  is  known  as  the  Boaoo  Bacro,  because  Kuma  is  said  to 
have  here  held  his  interviews  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  —  The  cart-road 
in  the  valley  (there  is  also  a  direct  footpath  from  SanV  Urbano)  leads 
hence  to  the  left  in  a  few  min.  to  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Egeria,  which 
was  sought  for  here  owing  to  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  of  Juvenal, 
and  a  confusion  between  the  Aurelian  and  the  Servian  walls.  The  ^grotto' 
is  a  nympheeum,  originally  covered  with  marble,  the  shrine  of  the  brook 
Almo,  which  now  flows  past  it  in  an  artificial  channel,  and  was  erected 
at  a  somewhat  late  [feriod.  A  niche  in  the  posterior  wall  contains  the 
mutilated  statue  of  the  river-god,  standing  on  corbels  from  which  water 
used  to  flow.  The  niches  in  the  lateral  walls  were  also  once  filled  with 
statues. 

Following  the  branch  of  the  road  to  the  right,  the  Via  Appia 
Antica,  we  descend  past  the  entrance  (left,  No.  37,  Vigna  Randan- 
ini)  of  the  Jewish  Catacombs  (p.  406),  and  reach  the  church  of  — 

San  Sebastiano,  situated  1 V2  M.  from  the  gate.  This  church  has 
from  a  very  early  period  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  frequented 
by  pilgrims  (p.  xxxv),  being  erected  over  the  catacombs  where  the 
remains  of  i$o  many  martyrs  reposed.    Mention  of  it  is  first  made  in 
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the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.    The  form  was  originally  that  of  a 

basilica,  but  in  1612  it  was  altered  to  its  present  shape  by  Flaminio 

Ponzio  and  Giovanni  Vaaanzio,    The  portico  is  supported  by  six 

ancient  columns  of  granite. 

The  IsT  Ghafbl  on  the  right  contains  the  original  'footprint  of  Christ 
on  stone  (p.  893).  The  last  chapel  on  the  right  was  designed  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  Over  the  High  Altab  is  a  painting  by  Jnnocento  Taeconi,  a  pupil 
of  Annlbale*Garracci.  The  first  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  good  statue  of 
St.  Sebastian,  designed  by  Btrnini  and  executed  by  Oiorgini.  A  staircase 
on  the  left,  by  the  egress,  descends  to  the  Catacombs  (p.  406). 

Immediately  before  we  come  to  the  church ,  the  Via  delU  Setle 
Chiese  diverges  to  the  right ,  intersecting  the  Via  Ardeatina  after 
10  min.j  and  in  4  min.  more  reaching  the  Basilica  of  St.  Petronilla 
(p.  406).    Thence  to  San  Paolo  Fuori,  IV2  M.,  see  p.  397. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Via  Appia  we  come  to  a  large  gateway 
on  the  left,  beside  which  is  the  *Ciroas  of  Hazentius,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  The  name  of  the  founder  was  discovered  from  an 
Inscription  (excavated  in  1825  and  now  built  into  the  wall  beneath 
the  entrance-arch  at  the  E.  end  of  the  circus),  which  is  dedicated 
to  Divua  Bomulus  (d.  809),  the  young  son  of  Maxentius.  The  circus 
(350  yds.  long,  86  yds.  broad)  was  designed  for  chariot-races. 

Facing  the  Via  Appia  was  an  extensive  portico,  with  the  circular 
0epulchral  temple  of  Romulus  in  the  middle,  and  behind  it  one  of  the 
principal  Sntrances^  with  another  opposite  to  it  in  the  semicircle  which 
terminated  the  buUding  (on  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli,  p.  394).  On  each  side 
of  the  first-mentioned  main  entrance  were  the  carctres,  or  barriers.  The 
chariots  starting  hence  had  to  perform  seven  times  the  circuit  of  the  course, 
which  was  formed  by  the  seats  of  the  spectators  and  the  «j>tna,  a  wall  er- 
ected longitudinally  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  and  embellished  with  statues 
and  obelisks,  one  of  which  last  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  Navona  (p.  221).  At 
the  ends  of  this  wall  stood  the  metat^  or  goals.  The  spina  was  placed 
somewhat  obliquely,  for  the  pnqpose  of  equalising  the  distance  as  much  as 
possible  to  those  starting  in  difierent  positions,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  carceres  are  in  an  oblique  line.  The  spectators  sat  on  ten  surrounding 
tiers  of  steps,  on  which  about  18,000  persons  could  be  accommodated. 

Tbe  road  again  ascends  past  the  modest  Osteria  Archeologica 
and  leads  us  to  the  *Tomb  of  Cseeilia  Metella,  1^4  M.  from 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano.  This  is  a  circular  structure,  65  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, on  a  square  basis,  covered  with  travertine.  The  frieze  which 
runs  round  the  building  is  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
skulls  of  oxen,  from  which  last  the  tomb  is  sometimes  called  Capo 
di  Bove.  On  a  marble  tablet  facing  the  road  is  inscribed :  Caeciliae 
Q.  Cretici  ffiliae)  MeteUae  Crassly  i.e.  to  the  daughter  of  Metellus 
Creticus ,  wife  of  the  younger  Crassus ,  son  of  the  triumvir  and 
Cssar's  legate  in  Gaul  (whence  the  Gallic  trophies  above  the  in- 
scription). The  interior  contained  the  tombchamber.  The  edifice 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  the  13th  cent,  the  Oaetani 
converted  it  into  the  tower  of  a  stronghold  and  furnished  it  with 
battlements.  To  this  extensive  castle,  which  subsequently  passed 
through  various  hands  and  was  destroyed  under  Sixtus  V.,  belong 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  palace  and  a  church  opposite.  —  About 
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4  min.  faither  on  the  8tr<ida  BfUUare  mentioned  at  p.  392  diyerges 
to  the  left ;  it  is  frequently  closed  to  (Carriages. 

As  far  as  this  neighbourhood  extends  the  lava-stream  from  the 
Alban  Mts.  (see  p.  382),  which  yielded  paying  material  for  the 
ancient  road.  The  more  interesting  part  of  the  Via  now  begins  ;  the 
ancient  pavement  is  yisible  in  many  places,  the  tombs  skirting  the 
road  on  both  sides  become  more  numerous  (though  many  have  left 
but  scanty  remains),  and  the  view  becomes  more  extensive  at  every 
step.  On  the  left  are  perceived  the  adjacent  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Marcla  and  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  latter  now  partly  converted  into 
the  modern  Acqua  Felice  (comp.  p.  391).  About  2^4  M.  from  the 
city-gate  we  reach  the  entrance  (a  notice  on  a  house  to  the  right) 
to  the  part  of  the  Via  Appia  excavated  since  1851,  flanked  beyond 
this  point  by  a  constant  succession  of  tombs.  Many  of  these  contain 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  worthy  of  carefal  inspection. 

On  the  right  is  the  Fortetza  Appia  Antieaj  an  outwork  of  the 
new  fortifications  of  Rome.  —  In  the  Vigna  Lugari,  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  less  than  Y4  M.  farther  on,  is  the  large  so-called  Tomb  of 
St,  Urhanua.  Behind  it  the  interesting  remains  of  a  Roman  Villa 
have  been  excavated,  including  the  store-room  with  its  huge  terra- 
cotta vessels,  the  bath-room,  etc.  (fee  25  c). 

About  1^4  M.  farther  on,  on  the  left,  is  the  CasaU  di  Santa  Maria 
Nuova.  Beyond  it  lie  the  extensive  ruins  named  Roma  VecehiOj 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  spacious  villa  of  the  Quintilii. 
Several  of  the  chambers  were  employed  as  baths.  On  the  right 
are  two  conical  tombs,  overgrown  with  grass  and  trees,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  the  Campagna.  Close  by  is  an  Ustrinum^ 
or  place  used  for  cremations,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  peperino. 

A  large  tomb  on  the  left ,  the  site  of  which  is  now  oceupied  by 
a  small  farm,  ^4  M.  from  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  is  named  the  CasaU 
Rotondo.  It  may  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  view  (25  c. ; 
often  closed).  The  lofty  building  on  the  left ,  7  min.  from  the  Casale 
Rotondo,  is  also  an  ancient  tomb ,  on  which  the  Arabs  and  Normans 
erected  a  tower,  named  Tor  di  Selce  (tower  of  basalt). 

The  Via  Appia  from  the  Tor  di  Selce  to  Albano  (TVs  M.)  is  less 
interesting.  Among  the  tombs  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  left,  2  H.  beyond 
Tor  di  Selce,  the  circular  Torracdo  di  Palonibaro.  The  road  is  crossed 
by  the  Terracina  and  Kettuno  railway,  a  little  beyond  which  is  the  Osteria 
delU  Frattocehie  (railway-station,  p.  442),  where  the  old  road  and  the  Via 
Appia  Nuova  unite.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road  Glodius  once  possessed  a 
villa;  to  the  right  in  the  valley  lay  ^ot>tUa«,  a  colony  of  Alba  Longa,  with  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Gens  Julia,  where  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  circus  may 
still  be  traced.  Remains  of  walls  and  tombs  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  A  large  square  structure,  about  33  ft.  in  height,  with  three  niches,  was 
long  erroneously  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  Clodius.  The  road  ascends.  Ifear 
the  gate  of  Albano,  on  the  left,  is  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Pompey  (p.  413). 

Picturesquely  situated  in  the  Campagna,  between  the  Via  Appia  and 
the  Via  Laurentina  (p.  399),  is  the  former  chateau  of  Goeehigiiola,  with 
an  old  tower  and  a  garden,  built  by  Paul  V.  and  Leo  XII.  It  may  be 
reached  by  the  Via  Ardeatina  (p.  393)  in  about  V/t  br.  from  the  PorU 
San  Sebastiano. 
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g.  From  the  Porta  San  Paolo. 

The  basilica  of  San  Paolo  Fuari  may  be  reached  by  electric  tramway 
from  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  201)  via  the  Piazza  Bocca  dellaVeritk  (p.  283); 
comp.  Do.  4  in  the  Appendix.  —  Wallcers  from  the  Piazza  Bocca  della 
Veritit  to  the  Porta  Sam  Paolo  take  20  min.;  thence  to  the  chnrch  of  San 
Paolo  Fuorij  V*  ^'*  i  ^  ^®  ^^"^  Fontane*  Vs  hr.  more.  —  A  digression  to  the 
three  chnrches  on  the  Arentine  (pp.  V8b,  387),  or  to  the  Honte  Tettaecio 
(p.  288),  the  Protestant  Cemetery  (p.  289),  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius 
(p.  289),  may  be  conveniently  made  firom  the  ronte  to  the  Porta  San  Paolo. 
—  The  tramway  «honld  be  nsed  ontside  the  gate  at  least. 

Porta  San  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  18),  see  p.  290.  — A  few  hundred  paces 
from  the  gate  the  road  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Givit^  Yecchia 
and  Leghorn.  About  3  mln.  farther  on  a  small  chapel  on  the  left 
indicates  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  legend,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  took  leave  of  each  other  on  their  last  journey.  —  Immed- 
iately before  we  reach  the  church,  the  pleasant  Via  delle  Stile 
Chiese  diverges  to  the  left  at  an  acute  angle  and  leads  to  S.  Sebastl- 
^o  on  the  Via  Appia,  2  M.  distant ;  comp.  p.  395. 

*San  Paolo  ftiori  le  Mara,  founded  in  388  by  Yalentinian  II. 
and  Theodosius  on  the  site  of  a  small  church  of  Gonstantine,  was 
completed  by  Honorius  and  was  restored  and  embellished  by  many 
of  the  popes,  especially  Leo  III.  Prior  to  the  great  lire  of  the  night 
of  15th  July,  1823,  which  destroyed  almost  the  entire  building  ex- 
cept the  choir,  this  was  the  finest  and  most  interesting  church  at 
Rome.  It  was  a  basilica  with  double  aisles  and  open  roof;  and 
the  architrave,  supported  by  eighty  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and 
Parian  marble,  was  adorned  with  busts  of  the  popes.  It  contained 
numerous  ancient  mosaics  and  frescoes,  and  in  the  Confessio  the 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Paul,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  interred 
by  a  pious  woman  named  Lucina  on  her  x^roperty  here.  The  front 
towards  the  Tiber  was  approached  by  a  colonnade,  and  early  in  the 
middle  ages  an  arcaded  passage  connected  it  with  the  city. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  Leo  XII.  began  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, which  was  presided  over  by  Belliy  and  afterwards  by  Poletti. 
The  transept  was  consecrated  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1840,  and  the 
whole  church  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Council.  The  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  outside  the 
Porta  Portese  in  1891  again  considerably  injured  the  church.  The 
plan  and  the  dimensions  are  the  same,  but  for  slight  diyergences,  as 
those  of  tho  original  building ,  though  the  gorgeous  decoration  is 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  early -Christian 
hasilica.  —  The  chief  Fa^adb,  with  a  porticus  (now  being  con- 
structed) borne  by  splendid  monolithic  columns  of  Simplon  granite, 
is  turned  towards  the  Tiber.  The  mosaics  on  the  upper  part  of  it, 
representing  Christ  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  symbolical  style 
of  the  early  Christians,  with  [the  four  great  prophets  below  them, 
were  executed  by  F.  Agricola  and  Consoni,  in  the  papal  mosaic 
manufactory  (1885). 

The  nNTBBioa  (130  yds.  in  length,  65  yds.  in  width,  75  ft.  in 
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height'),  with  double  aisles  and  a  transept,  is  entered  by  the  portico 
on  the  N.  side  (or  from  the  road  at  the  E.  end,  by  a  side-door 
adjoining  the  campanile ,  and  through  the  vestibules  mentioned 
below).  The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which  is  richly  coffered  instead  of 
being  open,  as  formerly,  is  borne  by  80  columns  of  granite  from 

the  Slmplon. 

The  imposing  effeet  of  the  va«t  dimensiona  and  the  eostly  n&ateriali 
of  the  ehureh  is  best  perceived  from  the  W.  end  of  the  naye,  a  little 
on  one  side.  The  two  yellowish  columns  of  oriental  alabaster  at  the  en- 
trance, as  well  as  the  four  of  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar,  were  presented 
by  Mehemet  AIL  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  malachite  pedestals  by  the  Bmp. 
Nicholas  L  of  Russia.  Above  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  inner  aisles, 
and  in  the  transept,  is  a  long  series  of  Portrait  JferfaWww  of  all  the  popes 
in  mosaic  (each  5  ft.  in  diameter).  Between  the  windows  in  tihe  upper  part 
of  the  Navb  are  representations  from  Uie  life  of  St.  Paul  by  OagUardi,  It^daUj 
Contoniy  Balhi^  etc.  The  windows  of  the  external  aisles  were  shattered  by 
the  explosion  in  1891.  On  the  sides  of  the  approach  to  the  transept  are 
the  colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  \  the  *ConfeMiOj  or  shrine,  is  richly 
decorated  with  red  and  green  marble  from  Peloponnesian  quarries,  which 
were  known  in  antiquity. 

The  Chancel  Arch  is  adorned  with  (freely  restored)  Jiotaics  (440461), 
executed  bv  order  of  Oalla  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius :  Christ 
with  the  24  Elders  of  the  Revelation.  On  the  side  next  the  transept :  Christ 
in  the  centre,  left  St.  Paul,  right  St.  Peter.  —  Under  the  arch  is  the  Hioh 
Altab.  with  a  ^Canopy  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio  (?),  the  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral 01  Florence,  and  his  assistant  Paultu  (1^).  The  Baiter  Ckmdelabrwi^ 
in  the  right  transept,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  ornament- 
ation of  animal  form^  and  foliage,  in  raised  work,  is  by  Niccolb  dt  Anffioh 
and  Petrus  Vasiollettut  (p.  399}  ca.  IISO).  In  the  Tribunb  are  ^^ Mosaics  of 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. :  in  the  centre  Christ,  with  Pope  Honorius  lU. 
at  his  feet;  on  the  right  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew,  on  the  left  88.  Paul  and 
Luke.  Under  these  are  the  Apostles  and  two  angels.  Below  them  is  the 
modem  episcopal  throne.  —  Left  Tbansept.  Altar  with  the  Ck>nversion  of 
St.  Paul  by  Camueeini  and  the  statues  of  St.  Romnald  by  Stoechi^  and  St.  Gre- 
gory by  Laboureur.  (1st)  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  with  a  statue  of  the  saint 
by  Bin.  Rinaldi^  and  two  pictures  (Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  by  PodesH^  and 
the  Council  of  high-priests,  by  Coghetti).  (2nd)  Cappblla  dbl  Cbocifisso  : 
in  front  of  the  mosaic  below  the  crucifix  in  this  chapel  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
his  adherents  pronounced  the  vows  of  their  new  order,  22nd  April,  1541.  — 
Right  Tbansbpt.  Altar  with  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  by  Oivlio  Romano  and  Frane.  Penni  (p.  345),  and  statues  of  SS.  Bened- 
ict and  Scholastlca  by  Onaecherini  and  Baini.  (ist)  Cap.  del  Cobo,  designed 
by  Carlo  Madema^  adjoining  the  Tribune,  was  spared  by  the  fire.  (2nd)  Gap. 
DI  San  Benedetto,  with  a  statue  of  St.  Benedict  by  Toner ani. 

In  a  straight  direction  from  the  right  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the 

cloisters    (p.  399);    ^   ^^^   ^^^   we    pass   through  several  chapels  eon- 

taining  some  ancient  but  freely  restored  frescoes,  and  reach  a  Vbstibdlb 

with  a  colosssl  statue  of  (Gregory  XVI.  and  a  few  ancient  frescoes  and 

mosaics  (half-figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  dating  from  about  the  5th 

cent.,  etc.).    In  this  room  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  church  beside  the 

campanile  mentioned  above,  and  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bsunristy, 

which  contains  several  good  oil-paintings.    Over  the  door  the  Scourging  of 

Christ  (by  SignoreUi  f ),  on  the  right  a  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Benedict, 

Paul,  Peter,  and  Justina.    Also  four  single  figures  of  the  same  saints.  —  In  a 

room  beyond  the  sacristy  (generally  closed)  is  a  sitting  marble  figure  of 

Pope  Boniface  IX.,  an  interesting  work  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 

tury.    A  closed  caoinet  here  contains  the  bronze  door  of  the  ancient  basi- 

'ca,  executed  at  Constantinople  in  1070  by  Btawakios  by  order  of  the  consul 

ntaleon;  in  spite  of  ii^uries  inflicted  by  fire  and  thieves,  it  still  retains 

Lch  of  its  former  magnificence.    It  is  adorned  with  scenes  from  sacred 

itory  inlaid  in  silver. 
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The  monaBteiy  attached  to  the  church ,  which  helonged  to  the 
Benedictines  from  1442,-  has  been  secularised.  The  beautiful 
•CiiOiBTEBS  (Chiostro)  of  the  13th  cent.  (p.  Ixii)  are  not  inferior 
even  to  those  of  the  Lateran.  According  to  the  mosaic  inscription 
round  the  wall  they  were  commenced  by  the  abbot  Pelrus  de  Capua 
(ca.  1220),  and  completed  under  John  Y.  (ca.  1241) ;  the  decora- 
tion is  perhaps  by  PetriM  VassalUUus,  a  master  in  this  kind  of  work 
(comp.  p.  305).  On  the  walls  are  numerous  heathen  and  early- 
Cbristian  inscriptions  from  the  Catacombs,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
ancient  and  medisYal  sculptures,  among  them  a  large  sarcophagus 
with  the  history  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  The  cloisters  haye  been 
declared  a  'monumento  nazionale'  (no  fee). 

The  main  road  leads  on  in  a  straight  direction  and  (7  min.  beyond 
the  church)  diyides  at  the  Osteria  del  Ponticello :  on  the  right  the 
ancient  Via  Ostiensis  diverges  to  Ostia  (p.  436),  and  on  the  left  the 
Via  Laurentina  leads,  past  the  prettily-situated  Osteria  Montagnoloy 
to  the  (25  min.)  — 

Abbadia  delle  Tre  Fontane  (ad  aquas  Salvias),  which  for  a  time 
was  almost  deserted  owing  to  malaria,  and  was  made  over  in  1868 
to  French  Trappists.  Owing  to  extensive  plantations  of  the  rapidly- 
growing  eucalyptus  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  has  Improved. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  legend  that  the  apostle  Paul  was 
executed  here,  and  that  his  head  was  observed  to  make  three  distinct 
leaps,  corresponding  to  which  there  welled  forth  three  different 
fountains.  The  court  surrounding  the  three  churches  is  approached  by 
an  archway  bearing  traces  of  painting,  which  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  church  of  John  the  Baptist  (visitors  ring;  25  c). 

Banti  Yincenso  ed  Anastasio,  the  largest  of  the  churches,  a  basilica 
in  the  ancient  style,  founded  by  Honorins  I.,  and  restored  in  1221  by  Ho- 
norina  in.,  aa  the  inscription  to  the  left  of  the  choir  records,  has  lately 
again  xmdergone  restoration.  It  has  retained  many  mediseyal  pecnliari- 
ties,  and  in  particular  the  marble  windows  over  the  nave.  The  portico 
bears  traces  of  paintings,  including  the  portrait  of  Honorius  III. 

To  the  right  is  the  second  church,  the  circular  Banta  Haria  Beala  Oosli, 
so  called  from  the  Vision'*  here  vouchsafed  to  St.  Bernard,  to  whom  In- 
nocent II.  had  presented  the  monastery,  of  a  heavenly  ladder,  on  which 
angels  were  conducting  to  heaven  the  persons  whom  his  prayers  had  released 
from  purgatory.  In  its  present  form  the  church  dates  from  the  close  of 
the  loth  century.  The  tribune  contains  good  mosaics  by  Franc.  Zucca: 
8S.  Zeno(?),  Bernard,  Vincent  the  deacon,  and  Anastasius(?),  revered  by 
Clement  VIII.  and  Card.  Aldobrandini,  the  finisher  of  the  church. 

The  third  church,  Ban  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane,  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded,  and  contains  the  three 
springs  already  mentioned.  In  the  centre  is  an  antique  mosaic  represent- 
ing the  four  seasons,  found  at  Ostia  in  1869.  By  the  spring  to  the  right 
stands  the  column  of  white  marble  to  which  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been 
bound  at  the  time  of  his  execution.    The  present  edifice  dates  from  1599. 

Before  leaving,  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  the  distilling-room,  where 
a  glass  of  eucalyptus  liqueur  is  oflTered  to  him  (30  c). 

The  hills  above^he  abbey,  which  are  honeycombed  with  puzzo- 

lana  pits,  command  delightful  views.   Puzzolana-earth,  mixed  with 

lime,  produces  the  excellent  Roman  cement. 
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The  Catacombs. 

Ancient  and  GhristUn  Borne  seem  to  be  separated  by  a  wide  chasm, 
if  the  modem  appearance  of  the  city  alone  be  regarded.  The  most  ancient 
churches  having  disappeared,  or  being  concealed  beneath  a  modem  garb, 
the  earliest  Christian  monuments  of  any  importance  are  several  centuries 
later  than  the  last  Soman  structures.  This  interval  is  satisfactorily  filled 
up  by  the  Catacombij  or  burial-places  of  the  early  Christians.  —  Host 
travellers  will  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  the  Cat€u:mnbs  of  St.  Calistus^  and 
perhaps  those  of  8t.  Domittlla  or  St.  Agnti  (all  shown  daily,  exoept  in  mid- 
summer; comp.  pp.  404,  and  405,406).  The  custodians  fumish  lights,  but  for 
anything  like  a  close  inspection  visitors  are  advised  to  provide  ihems^vee 
with  candlei  also.  On  22nd  Nov.  the  Catacombs  of  Caliztus  are  illuminated 
and  open  to  the  public.  Information  as  to  admission  to  the  other  cata> 
combs  may  he  obtained  of  the  custodians  of  the  Caliztus  Catacombs.  The 
temperature  in  the  Catacombs  is  mild  and  the  air  dry,  hut  a  light  wrap 
is  advisable  for  those  entering  them  on  a  hot  sunny  day.  The  passages 
are  sometimes  muddy. 

Scientific  visitors  may  apply  for  additional  information  to  the  (hm- 
misiione  di  Sacra  Areheologia. 

I.  HisTOBT  OF  THB  CATACOMBS.  The  teno  ^Catacomhs^  is 
modern,  having  been  extended  from  those  nnder  San  Sebastiano,  to 
which  the  topographical  name  ^ad  catacuimbai  was  anciently  ap- 
plied, to  the  others  also.  The  early  Christians  gave  their  burial- 
places  the  Greek  name  of  Coemeteria,  i.  e.  resting  or  sleeping-places, 
with  reference  to  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  Roman  law,  fre- 
quently re-enacted  during  the  empire,  prohibiting  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  or  even  their  ashes,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  was 
of  course  binding  on  the  Christians  also.  We  accordingly  find  their 
burying-places  situated  outside  the  gates,  on  the  great  highroads. 

While  the  European  nations  had  become  accustomed  to  dispose 
of  their  dead  by  cremation,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  retained 
the  practice  of  interment.  The  prevalence  of  the  Jewish  influence 
among  the  Christians  gave  rise  to  the  excavation  of  subterranean 
passages,  in  the  lateral  walls  of  which  recesses  were  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  corpses.  Burial-places  of  this  description  are  to  be 
found  at  Naples,  Syracuse,  Chiusi,  Yenosa,  in  Alexandria  (in 
Egypt),  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  where  they  are  chiefly 
excavated  in  the  strata  of  soft  tufa  which  is  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  is  of  no  value  for  building  purposes. 

The  Roman  Catacombs  took  their  rise  from  Family  Tombs,  which 
were  named  after  their  original  proprietors,  such  as  those  of  ljueina<t 
PritciUa,  Pontianus,  and  others.  The  approaches  to  them  were 
everywhere  wide  and  conspicuous.  The  oldest  belong  to  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  the  most  recent  to  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century. 
In  the  3rd  century  the  Church  began  to  establish  bnrial-places  of 
its  own  and  to  take  the  management  of  those  already  existing;  and 
this  supervision  seems  soon  to  have  embraced  all  the  Christian 
burial-places.    Each  district  was  presided  over  by  a  presbyter. 

During  the  3rd  cent,  the  persecuted  Christians  frequently  sought 
safety  in  the  Catacombs}  and  not  a  few  suffered  martyrdom  in 
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their  sabtenanean  places  of  refuge.  Peace  was  at  length  restored  to 
the  Church  and  security  to  the  Catacombs  by  Constantine  the  Greaf  s 
edict  of  Milan.  Throughout  the  4th  cent.  Interments  here  were 
customary,  but  they  became  rarer  towards  the  end  of  that  cent., 
and  were  entirely  discontinued  in  the  5th,  as  it  then  became  usual 
to  inter  the  dead  near  the  churches.  The  last  three  Catacombs  ap-> 
pear  to  have  been  constructed  by  Pope  Julius  I.  in  336-47. 

The  Catacombs,  however,  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
still  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  pilgrims  and  the  devout.  Pope  Da* 
masus  I.  (366-384)  caused  numerous  restorations  to  be  made,  and 
many  of  the  tombs  to  be  furnished  with  beautiful  metrical  inscrip'> 
tions ;  apertures  for  light  and  staircases  were  constructed  to  facili- 
tate the  access  of  visitors ;  and  the  walls  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  were  decorated  with  paintings,  which  differ  materially  from 
those  of  the  earliest  Christians  in  subject  and  treatment.  During 
the  frequent  devastations  undergone  by  the  city,  however,  the  Cata^ 
combs  were  also  pillaged  and  injured,  the  first  time  on  the  occasion 
of  the  siege  by  the  Goths  in  537,  and  afterwards  during  the  siege 
by  the  Longobards  in  755,  when  they  suffered  still  more  seriously. 
'The  invaders  ransacked  the  burial-places  of  the  martyrs  with  pious 
zeal,  searching  for  the  bones  of  saints,  which  they  deemed  more 
precious  than  gold,  and  giving  them  arbitrary  names,  carried  them 
home  in  hope  of  selling  them  at  a  great  price.  These  men  dug 
with  the  ardour  of  gold-seekers:  that  a  skeleton  was  found  in 
Boman  soil  was  sufficient  warrant  to  them  for  attributing  mira* 
cuIoUB  virtue  to  it,  and  thus  It  probably  happened  that  the  bones 
of  those  who  had  in  their  time  descended  to  the  Catacombs  as 
sinners,  were  suddenly  brought  to  light  again  as  the  remains  of  the 
saints  of  heaven.'  After  these  different  plunderings  the  Catacombs 
were  restored  by  John  HI,  (560-73)  and  Paul  I.  (757-68) ;  but  the 
transference  of  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  to  the  altars  of  the  city 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  most  wholesale  manner.  In  609, 
when  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  the  Pantheon  as  a  church,  he  caused 
twenty-eight  waggon-loads  of  the  bones  of  'saints'  to  be  deposited 
beneath  the  altar ;  and  an  extant  inscription  records  that  no  fewer 
than  2300  corpses  of  'martyrs'  were  buried  in  Santa  Prassede  on  20th 
July,  817.  Hadrian  I.  (772-95)  and  Leo  III  (795-816)  also  made 
attempts  to  preserve  the  Catacombs  from  ruin,  but  the  task  was 
abandoned  by  Paschalis  I.  (817-24),  after  whose  time  the  Cata* 
oombs  gradually  fell  into  oblivion,  those  under  San  Sebastiano  alone 
remaining  accessible  to  the  visits  of  pilgrims. 

At  length  we  find  traces  of  renewed  visits  to  a  few  of  the  Cata-* 
combs  In  the  15th  cent,  partly  by  pilgrims,  and  partly  by  members 
of  the  Boman  aoademy  of  the  humanists,  but  the  scientifio  explora* 
tion  did  not  begin  until  fully  a  century  later.  On  May  31st,  1578 
some  workmen  accidentally  discovered  an  ancient  Cosmeterium  near 
the  Via  Salaria,  and  from  that  period  the  subject  began  to  excite 
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general  and  peimanent  interest ;  and  the  Roman  church  has  since 
then  regarded  the  supervision  of  Roma  SoiUrranea  as  a  point  of 
honour.  The  pioneer  of  the  scientific  examination  of  the  Cata- 
comhs  was  Antonio  Bosio  of  Malta,  who  devoted  thirty^six  years  of 
his  life  to  the  task;  his  ^Roma  Sotterranea'  was  not  published 
till  1632,  three  years  after  his  death.  His  researches,  although 
afterwards  followed  up  by  other  scholars,  were  at  length  threatened 
with  oblivion,  but  in  the  19th  cent,  he  has  been  worthily  succeeded 
by  the  Jesuit  Marchi  and,  above  all,  by  Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi 
(d.  1894),  the  archsologist.  The  last  published  the  result  of  his 
indefatigable  labours  in  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Christian  Inscriptions 
(1st  vol.  1861,  2nd  vol.  1889),  in  a  work  entitled  ^Roma  Sotterranea 
(3  vols.,  1864-77),  and  in  the  ^Bullettino  di  Archeologia  CrisUana 
(1863  et  seq.).  English  readers  may  consult  Roma  Sotterranea  by 
Northcote  and  Brownlow  (London,  1878-80).  The  most  recent  works 
on  the  subject  are  Le  Catacombe  Bomane,  by  Orazio  Marucchi(Rome, 
1903 ;  10 fr.),  and  Le  Pitture  delle  Catacombe  Romane^  by  G.  Wilpert 
(Rome,  1903;  3  vols.,  375  fr.),    Comp.  also  p.  xxvii. 

II.  Thb  Asbanoement  OS*  THE  Catacx}mb8  was  originally  ex- 
tremely simple.  Narrow  passages,  21/2  ft.  in  width,  afterwards.even 
less  (1^/4  ft.),  were  excavated  and  furnished  with  loeuliy  or  recesses 
in  the  sides,  of  the  length  of  the  body  to  be  interred.  These  niches 
were  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  many  as  three  and  more  being 
sometimes  thus  disposed ,  and  when  the  body  was  interred  they 
were  closed  with  tablets  of  marble,  or  terracotta,  which  were 
either  left  plain,  or  (at  first)  merely  recorded  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  addition  Hn  paee\  The  older  inscriptions  are 
usually  in  Greek,  but  the  later  always  in  Latin.  This  change  il- 
lustrates the  progress  of  Christianity  from  the  position  of  an  alien 
creed  to .  that  of  the  accepted  religion  of  a  native  and  national 
community.  Various  ornaments  and  memorials  and  sometimes  do- 
mestic utensils  were  interred  along  with  the  deceased.  Adjacent  to 
the  slabs  which  closed  the  niches  were  frequently  placed  earthen 
lamps,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  dark  passages.  The  niches 
are  generally  empty  in  consequence  of  the  mania  for  relic-hunting, 
already  mentioned.  The  practice  of  leaving  all  the  monuments  in 
the  places  in  which  they  are  found  is  of  very  recent  introduction. 

The  increase  of  the  community  and  the  transformation  of  burial- 
places  originally  intended  for  families  and  their  co- believers 
into  public  cemeteries  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  external  arrange- 
ments of  the  Catacombs.  By  degrees  they  were  extended ;  the  pas- 
sages became  narrower  and  higher,  or  rose  in  several  stages,  some- 
times as  many  as  five ,  one  above  another.  Catacombs  originally 
distinct  were  connected  by  means  of  new  excavations,  and  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  these  alterations  and  extensions  is  still  apparent 
to  the  observer.  These  operations  were  carried  out  by  a  regular 
society  of  Fossores  (or  diggers),  who  ceased  to  exist  only  when  the 
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use. of  the  Catacombs  was  discontinued.  The  system  of  monotonous 
passages  was  sometimes  broken  by  the  introduction  of  laiger  cham- 
bers, which  were^used  as  cubioula  (^bed-iooms^),  or  family  burial- 
places,  and  were  private  property.  Lastly  we  also  And  chambers 
that  were  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  diylne  worship ;  but  these 
all  date  from  the  4th  cent.,  when  the  celebration  of  ecclesiastical 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  came  into  vogue.  The  ordinary 
services  were  performed  in  the  private  dwelling-houses  in  the  city, 
and  not  in  the  Catacombs,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed.  The 
community  assembled  at  the  tombs  only  on  the  occasion  of  the 
general  festivals  of  the  dead. 

III.  The  DBConATiON  of  thb  Cataoombs  is  one  of  their  most 
interesting  features.  Christian  art  in  origin  could,  of  course,  be 
but  an  application  of  ancient  forms  to  the  new  objects  and  con- 
ceptions introduced  by  the  new  religion.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  Catacombs  are  therefore  in  no  respect  different  in  style 
from  contemporaneous  works^  and  with  them  shared  in  the  at  first 
gradual  but  afterwards  precipitate  and  almost  total  degradation  of 
art.  The  best  frescoes  belong  to  the  end  of  the  1st  and  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century.  With  the  general  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  artistic  forms  became  distorted 
and  unpleasiug.  Even  in  the  case  of  decorative  works  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  Christian  and  heathen  art,  at  least 
during  the  earlier  periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  signiflcance  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  the  subjects  is  observable  from  the  earliest  period. 
Comparatively  few  hUtorieal  paintings  are  met  with,  i.e,  paintings 
intended  simply  to  illustrate  some  event  from  Jewish  or  Christian 
history.  Once  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  themselves  are  observed 
(Catacombs  of  Priscilla) ;  generally  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
Magi,  varying  in  number,  who  present  their  offerings,  as  in  the 
Catacombs  of  SS.  Calixtus,  Domitilla,  and  Priscilla.  Scenes  of 
martyrdom  do  not  occur  earlier  than  the  5th  century. 

The  great  majority,  however,  of  the  paintings  represent  scenes 
fymboUeal  of  the  doctrines  and  hopes  of  Christianity.  That  of  most 
frequent  recurrence  is  the  Besurrection,  typified  eitiier  by  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  who  appears  at  a  door  wrapped  in  his  grave-clothes, 
while  Christ,  represented  beardless,  stands  before  it  with  a  wand, 
or  by  the  history  of  Jonah  sitting  under  the  gourd ,  the  prophet 
swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  his  final  escape.  The  Good  Shepherd 
also  frequently  appears ,  with  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders ,  and 
sometimes  surrounded  by  lambs.  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Noah  in  the 
Ark,  and  the  Hebrew  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace  belong  to  the 
same  category.  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den  is  another  favourite  subject, 
and  he  is  generally  represented  with  his  hands  raised  in  prayer, 
an  attitude  In  which  the  deceased  themselves  are  often  depicted 
(^orantes').   The  Miracles  of  Christ  also  recur  frequently.    In  the 
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Sacrament-chapels'  of  the  Calixtus  Catacombs  we  also  meet  with 
lepresentations  of  Baptism,  in  realistic  style,  and  the  Last  Supper, 
treated  symbolically.  The  fish,  too,  by  a  kind  of  acrostic,  formed 
an  important  Christian  symbol ,  as  the  Greek  l^^g  (flsh)  consists 
of  the  initial  letters  of:  Irjaovg  Xqiaxos  Oeov  Yioc  J^iaxr^q  (Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour,  Son  of  God).  All  these  subjects  and  many 
others,  especially  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  contain 
a  typical  reference  to  New  Testament  history  (such  as  Moses  smit- 
ing the  rock),  recur  continually  in  the  paintings  of  the  Cataoombs 
and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi.  The 
inscriptions  corresponding  to  these  were,  as  already  mentioned 
(p.  402),  of  a  very  simple  description  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  after  which  they  become  more  lengthy,  and  contain 
more  elaborate  ejaculations  ot  grief  and  hope.  —  For  purposes  of 
study  f  the  collections  in  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran 
(p.  BOS)  will  be  found  conyenient.  Important  inscriptions  are  also 
preserTed  in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  in  the  Vatican  (p.  359). 

The  Catacombs  extend  around  the  city  in  a  wide  circle,  the  nngor* 
ity,  however,  being  concentrated  between  the  Via  Salaria  and  the 
Via  Nomentana  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Via  Latina,  the  Via  Appia, 
and  the  Via  Ostiensls  on  the  other.  Upwards  of  forty  different 
Catacombs,  varying  greatly  in  extent,  and  only  partially  accessible, 
have  been  discovered.  According  to  Michele  de  Rossi's  careful 
calculations,  they  cover  an  area  of  615  acres.  In  order,  however,  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  extent,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  passages  run  one  above  another,  as  many  as  five  being  some- 
times thus  disposed.  The  highest  of  these  lie  22-25  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  lowest  are  40-50  ft.  deeper.  If  the 
whole  of  these  subterranean  passages  were  placed  in  a  continuous 
line,  their  total  length  would  be  about  545  English  miles.  The  most 
important  of  the  Catacombs  only  need  be  enumerated  here,  and  of 
these  the  most  instructive  are  the  — 

*  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  on  the  Via  Appia,  IV4  ^*  beyond 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  (p.  394).  On  entering  the  vigna  in  which 
they  are  situated,  we  perceive  a  small  brick  building  vrith  three 
apses  beside  the  custodians'  hut  (where  the  entrance-fee  of  1'  fr.  is 
paid  and  a  monk  obtained  as  guide).  This  was  identifled  about 
1850  by  Giov.  Batt  de  Rossi  as  the  ancient  Oratorium  Saneti 
CalUsti  in  Arenariia,  It  now  contains  inscriptions  and  reliefs  from 
the  Catacombs,  and  a  bust  of  De  Rossi.  —  The  present  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  Immediately  adjoins  this  building.  A  passage  with 
tombs  is  traversed,  and  the  *  Camera  Papcde,  or  Cubietdum  PorUifi- 
eium,  a  chamber  of  considerable  dimensions,  is  soon  reached  on  the 
left,  containing  the  tombs  of  several  popes  or  ^bishops'  (Anteros, 
Lucius,  Fabianus,  and  Eutychianus) ;  originally  also  that  of  Six- 
tus  II.,  who  died  as  a  martyr  in  the  Catacombs  in  258.  In  front 
of  the  rear  wall  is  a  long  metrical  inscription  in  honour  of  the  last, 
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composed  by  Pope  Damasus  I.  aboat  the  dose  of  the  4th  cent.,  and 
engraved  in  elegant  and  decorated  characters  invented  specially  for 
the  purpose  by  Fnrins  Dionysins  Phllocalns,  the  secretary  of  that 
pope.  Outside  the  entrance,  on  both  sides,  a  great  number  of  ln> 
scriptions  have  been  scratched  by  devout  visitors  of  the  4-6th  cent- 
uries. We  next  enter  a  chamber, open  above,  which  once  contained 
the  Tonib  of  8t,  Cecilia,  whose  remains  are  now  In  the  church  of 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (p.  376).  On  the  wall  here  are  several 
Byzantine  paintings  of  the  7-8th  cent. :  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Urban,  and 
a  head  of  Christ.  The  walls  of  the  aperture  for  light  bear  traces  of 
other  frescoes.  On  St.  Cecilia's  Day  (22nd  Nov.)  mass  is  celebrated 
here  (comp.  p.  400).  In  the  sides  of  the  passages  near  these  chapels 
are  several  tomb-ohambers  known  as  ^sacrament  chapels',  which  are 
adorned  with  symbolical  representations  of  the  communion,  baptism, 
and  similar  scenes  ("comp.  p.  403).  Then  follow  the  Tomb  Chamber 
of  Pope  Eusebius  (309-11),  with  a  6th  cent,  copy  of  an  inscription  by 
Damasus,  and  another  with  two  sarcophagi  still  containing  the  remains 
of  the  deceased,  one  of  them  preserved  in  a  mummy-like  form,  the 
other  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  Tomb  of  Pope  Comeliiu  (251-52) 
originally  belonged  to  the  separate  cemetery  of  Lucirui. 

Adjoining  the  catacombs  ofSt.  Calixtns  and  entered  from  the  Ghiostro 
del  Trappisti,  Via  Appia  28  (not  always  accessible),  are  the  remains  of  the 
Sepvichrai  Ohapel  of  88.  Mark  and  AfarciUinus,  with  much-damaged  mural 
paintings,  and  the  Crypt  of  Pope  Damatu*  I.  (36t>-?84),  with  the  funeral-in- 
scription  of  his  mother,  difcovered  in  1803.  The  excavalions  are  being 
continued. 

The  *Catacombs  of  Domitilla,  or  of  88.  Nerens  and  AchiUens 
(open  daily,  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk;  adm.  1  fr.),  near  the  Catacombs 
of  Calixtus,  on  the  Via  delle  Sette  Chiese  22  a  (p.  395),  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  inscriptions  (upwards  of  900),  and  are  among  the 
earliest  foundations  of  the  kind,  vying  in  antiquity  with  the  Crypts 
of  St.  Lucina  and  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla.  Domitilla  was  a 
member  of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Flavii.  In  two  of  the  five  an- 
cient entrances  are  frescoes  of  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  representing 
genii  in  the  Pompeian  style,  the  earliest  figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Daniel,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  catacomb  is  the  large  and  nearly 
qua&itLQgnldJ  Basilica  of  St,  Petronillay  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  the  daughter  of  St.  Peter.  The  basilica,  excavated  in  1875,  is 
built  in  the  second  story  of  the  catacomb  and  projects  with  its  roof 
into  the  open  air.  It  contains  nave  and  aisles  with  a  forecourt,  and 
its  ground-plan  is  approximately  a. square.  On  the  column  of  a 
canopy  is  represented  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Achilleus  in  relief,  per- 
haps the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  (5th  cent.).  Everything  else  is 
in  a  mined  condition,  but  the  church  has  recently  been  partly  re- 
stored.   It  was  used  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  cent.  only. 

The  Catacombs  of  8t.  Prssteztatiu,  not  far  from  the  Via  Appia? 
towards  Sant'  Urbano  (p.  394),  contain  decorations  similar  to  those  of 
the  station  of  the  Vigiles  at  Trastevere  (p.  374).  In  tbe burial-chapel 
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of  Yibia  here  are  still  to  be  seen  gnostic  heretical  representations 
(Hermes  as  conductor  of  the  dead,  etc.). 

The  Cataeombs  of  St.  Pxiscilla  lie  on  the  Yla  Saiaria,  IS/4  H. 
from  the  gate  (p.  388).  The  oldest  part  consists  of  a  square  cham- 
ber, called  the  *Cappella  Greca' ,  owing  to  its  Greek  inscriptions, 
which  contains  interesting  paintings  of  the  3rd  century.  Among  the 
decorations  of  the  celling  in  another  room  are  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  Isaiah  pointing  to  the  new  light  in  Israel  (a  star).  This 
is  the  oldest  Madonna  in  existence,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  2nd  century.  Coloured  inscriptions  on  bricks,  of  th  eearliest  and 
simplest  type ,  are  also  occasionally  found  here. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes,  under  the  church  of  Sant*  Agnese 
faori  le  Mura  (p.  389),  are  destitute  of  painting,  but  are  to  a  great 
extent  in  their  original  condition.  They  are  shown  by  the  sacristan. 
—  About  ^4  M.  beyond  the  church  is  another  catacomb,  called  the 
Coemeterium  Oitrianum,  remarkable  for  its  family  burial-places. 

The  Catacombs  of  San  Sebastlano,  below  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  Yla  Appia  (see  p.  395),  the  only  burial-places  of  the  kind 
which  continued  to  be  visited  in  medisBval  times,  have  been  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  their  enrichments.  —  The  so-called  Platonia 
di  San  DamasOy  retaining  remains  of  stucco  ornamentation,  is  the 
tomb  of  the  martyred  Quirinus^  Bishop  of  Siscia,  not,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed,  a  tomb  built  by  Damasns  for  the  bodies  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  — 

Jewish  Catacombs,  in  the  Vigna  Randanini  (p.  394 ;  adin.  daily, 
9-5,  1  fr.),  which  were  excavated  about  the  3rd  century.  They  rather 
resemble  the  catacombs  of  Naples  than  the  other  Roman  catacombs. 
The  inscriptions  are  exclusively  Greek  and  Latin.  The  most  fre- 
quently recurring  symbol  is  the  seven-branched  candelabrum.  Two 
chambers  are  enriched  with  decorative  paintings,  in  which,  contrary 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  figures  of  animals  are  depicted.    A  sarcophagus 

here  still  retains  traces  of  gilding. 

The  Catacomb!  of  88.  Peter  and  Haroellinas,  near  the  Torre  Pignatiara 
(p.  391),  are  among  the  roost  extensive.  The  ceiling  of  a  lofty  chapel  bears 
an  Enthroned  Christ,  with  St.  Paul  on  the  right,  and  St.  Peter  on  the  left, 
with  four  saints  below,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  earliest  mosaics.  Other 
frescoes,   such  as  two  scenes  of  family  feasts,  belong  to  the  3rd  century. 

The  Oatacombs  of  8t.  Fontianua,  situated  in  the  Vigna  di  San  Michele, 
VsM.  from  the  Porta  Fortese  (p.  877;  to  the  right  before  the  Strada  di 
Monteverde) ,  are  excavated  in  the  breccia  of  Honte  Verde.  At  the  foot 
of  a  staircase  descending  into  it  is  a  basin  with  water,  serving  as  a 
baptistery.  On  the  wall  beyond  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (with  a  stag 
near  the  Jordan) ,  above  a  large  cross  in  the  later  style.  Above  tiie 
staircase  are  two  large  medallions  with  heads  of  Christ  of  the  6th  and 
9th  (?)  centuries. 

The  Oratorio  of  Bant'  Aleaaandro,  6  M.  from  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  890),  in  the 
Tenuta  del  Coazzo,  is  a  long,  half-subterranean  building,  the  very  poor 
masonry  of  which  is  well  preserved  in  the  lower  part.  According  to  an 
inscription  on  the  altar,  this  was  the  tomb  of  a  certain  Alexander,  perhaps 
the  bish0]p  of  that  name.  The  oratory  is  surrounded  with  lofty  passages 
still  containing  undisturbed  tombs. 

Catacomb  of  St.  Oenerosa^  see  p.  435. 
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2.  The  Alban  Moantains. 


The  well-wooded  JP>an  Mountains  (Monti  Albani  or  Laziali)  consist  of 
an  isolated  group  of  basaltic  formation  (lava  and  tnfa)^  gradually  rising 
from  a  plain  overlaid  with  volcanic  asbes  and  forming  an  imposirg  pyra- 
mid, which  culminates  in  Monte  Cavo  (3L16  ft.)  and. the  PUnta  Faette  (3135  ft.). 
In  the  middle  of  the  outer  cone  lies  a  wide  basin- shaped  depression, 
which  is  enclosed  on  the  E.  by  a  continuous  wall  of  rock,  while  to  the 
W.  it  includes  three  smaller  basins  (Lago  d*  Albano,  Lago  di  Nemi,  Valle 
Aricciana)  partly  filled  with  water,  and  the  tiny  Laghetto  di  Turno  (now  dry). 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  represented  a  central  and  three  lateral 
craters ;  but  they  were  more  probably  formed  by  subsidences  occurring  dur- 
ing a  pause  after  the  chief  period  of  volcanic  activity.  When  this  activity 
was  resumed  the  Honte  Cavo,  which  has  its  crater  in  the  Gampo  di  Annibale, 
was  formed  above  the  ancient  oiftlet.  Long  streams  of  lava  were  poured 
out  towards  Bome,  towards  Velletri,  and  towards  the  N.;  these  may  be 
recognized  in  the  hilly  ridges,  which  are  now  intersected  by  the  railways. 
The  tufa  rock  occurs  in  several  varieties,  one  of  the  most  widespread  of 
which  is  that  called  peperino,  whose  variegated  appearance  is  due  to  the 
minerals  it  contains,  and  to  the'baked  and  fired  fragments  of  limestone  and 
clay.  The  presence  of  these  ingredients  indicates  very  violent  explosions, 
which  shattered  the  rocks  below  the  volcanoes,  and  expelled  masses  of  the 
fragments.  Within  the  historic  period  the  volcano  has  been  extinct,  but  the 
earthquakes  which  occasionally  occur  at  Albaao,  Kemi,  and  Bocca  di 
Papa  recall  the  fact  that  the  whole  mountain  mass  is  of  recent  origin. 
Its  height  and  its  isolated  situation  make  it  a  healthy  district  abounding  in 
springs,  and  surrounded  by  luxuriant  cultivation.  Alban  wine  was  famous 
even  in  antiquity.  On  the  N.  slope  of  the  group  lies  Fraseati^  and  on  the 
S.W.  slope  Albano,  both  of  which  have  been  surrounded  since  the  most 
ancient  times  with  the  country-houses  of  wealthy  Romans.  —  The  great 
natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  here  has  always  made  these  mountains  a 
favourite  resort  of  visitors  from  Bome.  The  inhabitants  have  preserved 
many  of  their  peculiarities,  though  the  famous  costume  of  the  Alban  women 
is  seldom  seen  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Plan  op  Excursioh  for  one  day  (reserving  Frascati  for  a  special  after- 
noon's visit  from  Bome).  By  railway  to  Castel  Oandolfo  (p.  412),  walk 
thence  by  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  to  the  highroad  from  Albano,  and  thence 
as  described  at  pp.  412,  416,  to  Roccadi  Papa  (p.  416),  whence  Monte  Cavo 
(p.  417)  may  be  ascended  (3-4  hrs.  in  all  from  Castel  Gandolfo).  Descend 
with  guide  to  (IV4  hr.)  I^emi  (p.  415)  and  proceed  (guide  unnecessary)  via 
.(3/4  hr.)  Gentano  (p.  414*,  where  a  carriage  may  be  hired  if  desired)  to 
(»/4  hr.)  Arieeia  (p.  414),  and  (V4  hr.)  Albano  (p.  413).  —  This  excursion  may 
be  made  in  one  day  in  the  reverse  order :  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albano^ 
1/2  hr.,  Oenzano  1  hr.,  Nemi  *U  ht.,  Monte  Cavo  2  hrs.,  Rocca  di  Papa  */«  ^'' » 
and  thence  to  Frateati  in  2V2hrs.,  by  a  footpath  passing  Tusculum.  —  Orotta 
Ferraia  is  interesting  mainly  on  account  of  the  frescoes  by  Domenichino 
(p.  410)-,  this  part  of  the  mountains  offers  least  in  the  way  of  scenery. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  do  not  object  to  an  occasional 
deviation  from  the  direct  route,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
way  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and  the  following  directions^  When  Guides 
(3-4  fr.  a  day)  or  Donebts  (about  6  fr.  a  day,  including  driver''3  fee) 
are  made  use  of,  a  precise  programme  of  the  excursion  should  be  agreed 
upon  beforehand,  as  the  men  are  apt  to  cut  the  journey  short  to  the  tra- 
veller's disadvantage.  In  spring  and  autumn  Walkinq  in  this  district  will 
be  found  pleasant;  but  in  the  warmer  months  the  traveller  will  find  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  native  custom  of  using  donkeys,  or  to  hire  a 
carriage.  Gabsiaosb  may  be  hired  at  Frascati,  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  Al< 
bano,  where  the  charges  are  as  high  as  at  Bome  (20-30  fr.  per  day). 

Fbom  Bomb  to  Frasoati,  15  M.,  railway  in  ^/^  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  80, 
1  fr.  95,  and  1  fr.  30  c. ;  return-tickets,  comp.  p.  xiv).  Tramway 
under  construction  (see  p.  391).    —  Journey  to  (^/4  M.)  stat. 
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Ciampinoj  Bee  p.  428.  The  main  lines  go  on  to  Naples  and  Terraeina 
(pp.  428,  442).  The  branch-line  to  Frascati  gradually  ascends.  The 
station  lies  a  little  below  the  town. 

Frai Oati.  —  Hotels.  *axAin>  HdTKL  FaASOATi,  with  electrie  light  and 
baths,  B.  from  3,  L.  Vs*  A.  Vt,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  8,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  Albbxoo 
Panhblli,  abOTO  the  steps  leading  to  the  station,  plainer.  —  Trattorie  (the 
landlords  procure  clean  bedrooms  for  trayellers).  Villetta,  with  garden 
and  view,  halfway  np  the  steps  from  the  station,  to  the  left  in  the  Viale 
Glnseppe  Pery*,  Le<me^  Piazsa  Bomana,  at  the  top  of  the  steps;  Cippo- 
letta,  in  the  Via  Be  Umberto,  the  street  to  the  left  of  the  church,  reached 
through  the  double  archway  leading  to  the  Piazea  del  Mercato.  —  Lodgings 
easily  obtained  (single  rooms  30-40  fr.,  3-4  rooms  about  1(X)  fr.  per  month). 

Omnibus  to  Bocca  di  Papa  (p.  416),  thrice  daily  in  summer,  twice  in 
winter,  in  eonnection  with  the  trains,  fare  11/4  fr.  (recommended).  —  Donkep 
to  Bocca  di  Papa,  li/s  fr. 

A  visit  to  Tusculum  takes  3-4  hrs.,  the  best  route  being  by  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini  and  Bufflnella  in  going,  and  by  Gamaldoli  and  the  Villa  Hon- 
dragone  in  returning.  Ouides  and  Donkejfs^  necessary  only  when  time  is 
limited,  2-3  fr.    Some  of  the  Villas  are  not  always  open  to  the  public. 

Fraaeati  (1056  ft.),  in  a  healthy  sitnation ,  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountains,  with  its  beautiful ,  shady,  and  well^watered  villas,  com- 
manding an  admirable  view  of  the  Campagna,  is  adapted  for  a  stay  of 
some  time.  The  town  (8453  inhab.),  which  is  noted  for  its  wine,  is  of 
modern  origin.  Two  churches,  Santa  Maria  and  Sanetua  Sebastianus 
in  Fraacata^  were  first  mentioned  in  the  9th  cent. ;  these  seem  to  have 
stood  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  (perhaps  that  of  the  Anicii),  over- 
grown with  underwood  (fraschejy  whence  the  name.  The  town  remained 
quite  unimportant  until  after  the  destruction  of  Tusculum  (p.  409). 

A  carriage-road  and  a  path  with  lELights  of  steps  lead  from  the 
station  to  a  piazza,  embellished  with  gardens,  in  which,  to  the 
right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Torlonia  (formerly  VUla  Ckmti ; 
fee),  with  dilapidated  fountainf '  and*  beautiful  points  of  view,  the 
property  of  the  Duca  Torlonia.  Straight  on  are  the  lower  entrances 
(sometimes  closed)  to  the  Villa  Lancellottl  and  Villa  Aldobrandini 
(see  below);  while  about  2  min.  to  the  left  is  theluaiu  pUiLZHUf  lA^ 
town.  —  In  the  piazza,  which  is  embellished  with  a  pretty  foun- 
tain, rises  the  cathedral  of  San  Pietro,  erected  in  1700  under  Inno- 
cent XII.  To  the  left  of  the  high- altar  is  a  memorial  tablet  to  Charles 
Edward,  the  Young  Pretender  (d.  1788),  grandson  of  James  II.,  who 
was  first  buried  at  Frascati,  afterwards  in  St.  Peter's  (p.  326). 

From  the  piazza  we  ascend  the  steep  street  (CorsoVolfango  Goethe) 
to  the  right,  past  the  cathedral  of  San  Pietro  and  the  donkey- station. 
Above  the  town ,  on  the  left,  rises  the  VHitLLatkC^UoUi  (formerly 
Villa  Piccolomini)y  in  which  the  learned  Cardinal  BuroSlvs  (d.  1607) 
wrote  his  church-history.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Via  Lancellottl. 

Farther  on  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the  handsome  '^ Villa  Aldo^ 
hmmiijiij  erected  In  1603  by  Oiacomo  della  Porta  for  Card.  Pietro 
Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Clement  VIII.  The  palace  contains  paintings 
by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  cascades 
and  beautiful  oaks,  and  the  views  are  very  extensive,  especially 
from  t|ie  flat  roof  of  the  semicircular  building. 
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The  road  to  Tiiscnlam  next  passes  the  Capuchin  Chufch  (1  M. 
above  the  town ,  containing  a  few  pictnies),  and  soon  reaches  the 
entrance  to  the  *  Villa  TusetUana  or  Bufftnella,  of  the  16th  cent*., 
formerly  the  property  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  afterwards  that  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  II. ,  and  now  belonging  to  Prince  Laneellotti.  In 
Nov.,  1818,  Lucien  was  attacked  and  robbed  here,  an  event  ad- 
mirably described  in  Washington  Irving's  ^Adventure  of  the  Artist'. 
Inscriptions  and  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  shown. 

From  the  Villa  Rufflnella  we  ascend  to  the  right,  either  by  the 
paved  or  the  unpaved  road,  and  afterwards  follow  a  steep  and 
partly  ancient  road  to  the  site  of  the  venerable  town  of  Tnacvluiii, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Telegonus,  the 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  the  birthplace  of  the  elder  Cato  and  a  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Cicero.  In  the  middle  ages  the  ancient  castle  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  was  occupied  by  a  warlike  race  of  counts,  who 
were  generally  in  league  with  the  emperors  against  the  Romans. 
The  latter,  having  been  signally  defeated  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  I. 
(1167),  retaliated  by  dismantling  the  castle  in  the  pontificate  of 
Coslestinelll.,  in  1191.  Nothing  therefore  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
Tusculum  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

In  ascending  from  the  Villa  Rufflnella  we  soon  obtain  a  view  of 
the  Amphitheatre  (with  accommodation  for  3000  spectators)  outside 
the  town -walls  (longer  diameter  77  yds.,  Shorter  57  yds. ;  arena 
52  yds.  by  31  yds.),  which  is  called  by  the  guides  Scuola  di  Cicerone. 
About  3/4  M.  to  the  left  are  some  extensive  ruins  to  which  the  name 
Villa  of  Cicero  has  been  given,  as  the  famous  'Tusculanum*  may 
possibly  have  lain  in  this  vicinity.  Straight  on  is  the  ancient  Forum 
and  the  well-preserved  Theatre  (about  31/2  M.  above  Frascati),  ex- 
cavated in  1839,  as  an  inscription  records,  in  presence  of  Maria 
Christina,  dowager  Queen  of  Sardinia.  At  the  back  is  a  Piscina,  or 
reservoir,  in  four  compartments.  Passing  through  the  gate  on  the 
left,  and  descending  by  the  ancient  road,  we  observe  a  fragment  of 
the  old  town- wall,  and  adjoining  it  a  curious  construction  of  massive 
blocks  built  over  a  spring,  with  ancient  pointed  vaulting. 

To  proceed  from  the  theatre  to  the  Castle  (arx;  165  ft.  higher; 

V4  hr.),  we  follow  the  narrow  footpath  to  the  right.    The  castle  lay 

on  an  artificially  hewn  rock,  now  surmounted  by  a  cross  (2198  ft.). 

Magnificent  *Vibw  from  the  top.   On  the  right  are  Camaldoli  and 

Monte  Porzio  (p.  410);  farther  distant  the  Sabine  Mts.,  with  Tivoli 

and  Montecelio ;  then  Soracte  and  the  Ciminian  Mts. ;  towards  the 

sea  the  broad  Campagna  with  its  aqueducts,  Rome,  and  the  dome  of 

St.  Peter's ;  to  the  left,  Grotta  Ferrata,  Marino,  Castel  Gandolfo, 

and  the  Monte  Cavo,  with  Rocca  di  Papa  below  it. 
From  Tasculoxn  to  Boeca  di  -Papa,  see  p.  416. 

In  returning  we  pass  through  the  first  gate  to  the  right,  im- 
mediately below  the  castle,  and  descend  the  path  leading  to  the  E., 
keeping  to  the  left  at  the  first  fork,  to  the  right  at  the  second.    At 
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the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Camaldolij  a  suppressed  monastery  founded 
by  Paul  y.  in  1611  y  we  take  the  road  to  the  left  (1  M.  straight  on 
is* the  road  from  Frascatl  to  Palestrina,  see  below).  In  about  ^/^  hr. 
we  reach  the  wall  of  the  ViUa  MondragonCy  erected  by  Cardinal  Al- 
temps  nnder  Gregory  XIIL,  now  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  school. 
Visitors  to  the  fine  garden  and  view-terrace  skirt  the  wall  to  the 
right  to  the  gate  (knock  *,  fee),  and  should  quit  the  garden  by  the 
cypress  avenue  and  the  lower  exit.  The  road  to  the  left  runs  be- 
tween wallS)  passing  on  the  right  the  ViUa  FaleofUeri,  the  oldest 
near  Frascati,  planned  by  Cardinal  Rufflni  before  1550,  with  a 
palazzo  by  Borromini  and  pictures  by  Carlo  Madema.  It  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  Trappists  of  Tre  Fontane  (p.  399). 

The  Road  vbom  Fbascati  to  Palbstbiha,  i6Vt  H.  (diligence  to  Honte 
Gompatri  in  about  1  hr.,  fare  i  fr.,  to  Monte  Porzlo  75  c.  i  eomp.  Mads, 
pp.  406,  438),  especially  the  first  half,  is  beantifal,  but  destitute  of  shaae. 
From  tne  N.E.  comer  of  the  town  the  road  leads  past  the  lower  entrance 
to  the  Villa  Mondragone  (see  above),  which  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  cypresses.  Farther  on  are  the  ruined  vaults  of  an  ancient  villa,  arbi- 
trarily said  to  have  belonged  to  Cato.  After  2  M.  the  road  passes  (r.)  the 
olive-clad  hill  on  which  Mo»t€  Portio  Catone  (1480  ft.  \  fine  view  from  the 
Piazza  Borghese)  is  picturesquely  situated  ^  l^/s  M.  farther  on  it  reaches 
Jfonte  Compatri  (1912  ft.  •,  railway-station ,  p.  428),  with  a  chateau  of  the 
Borghese.  We  do  not  enter  the  village,  but  pass  the  approach  to  it,  and 
descend  by  a  somewhat  rough  road,  passing  a  wasbing-trough.  Near  a 
(1  M.)  considerable  group  of  trees  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  close  to 
(Va  M.)  a  small  chapel  with  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  again  ascend  to  the 
right.  About  2  M.  farther  on  the  broad  road  leads  us  to  the  highroad  from 
^ome ;  following  the  latter  for  </«  K*  we  reach  the  Osteria  di  San  CSworto, 
beyond  which  the  Via  Labicana  diverges  to  the  right.  About  */«  K*  farther 
on  our  road  crosses  the  Rome  and  Kaples  railway  (p.  428),  and  then, 
leaving  on  the  right  the  road  to  the  station  of  Zagarolo  (p.  428),  ascends 
to  (4  M.)  PaUttrina  (p.  423). 

Two  routes  lead  from  Frascati  to  (2^/2  M.)  Gbotta  Ferbata: 
the  carriage-road  to  Marino  (p.  410),  and  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  416),  and 
the  shorter  path  diverging,  below  the  Villa  Torlonia  (p.  408),  to 
the  left  from  the  highroad.  (In  descending,  keep  to  the  left ;  y^  hr. 
farther  on,  where  the  path  divides,  turn  to  the  left ;  and  again  to  the 
left  5  min.  farther  on,  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood.) 

Chrotta  Ferrata  (1080  ft.),  a  Greek  monastery  of  the  Basilians, 
was  founded  by  St.  Nilus  under  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  in  1002.  At 
the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  it  belonged  to  Giul.  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Pope  Julius  II.,  who  fortified  it  with  moats  and  towers.  Of 
the  old  Church  only  the  vestibule  remains,  with  (r.)  a  beautiful  statue 
of  the  Madonna.  The  portal,  with  ornaments  and  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, dates  from  the  11th  cent.;  over  the  door  are  mosaics  of  the 
Saviour,  the  Madonna,  and  St.  Basil.    The  church,  restored  in  1754, 

contains  nothing  worthy  of  mention. 

Intbkiob.  From  the  right  aisle  we  enter  the  Ghapbl  of  St.  Nilds,  decor- 
ated with  *Frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Do- 
menichino  (1610;  p.  Ixxiv),  restored  in  1819  by  V.  Gamuccini.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  chapel,  on  the  left,  is  represented  the  meeting  of  the  saint  with 
Otho  III. ;  the  attendant  in  green,  holding  the  emperor^S  horse,  is  Domen- 
ichino  himself;  to  the  right  of  the  horse,  Guido  Beni  is  also  represented 
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in  a  green  costume,  and  behind  him  Onercino.  The  boy  in  front  of  the 
horse,  with  bine  cap  and  white  feather,  bears  the  features  of  a  girl  of 
Frascati  to  whom  the  artist  was  attached.  On  the  right  St.  Bartholomew 
arrests  the  fall  of  a  column,  and  saves  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  At  the 
altar  on  the  left,  St.  Nilns  heals  a  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  with 
oil  from  a  lamp  of  the  Madonna.  On  the  right,  the  Madonna  presenting 
a  golden  apple  to  St.  17ilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  lunette,  Death 
of  St.  l^'ilus.  Outside  the  chapel,  St.  Kilns  calming  a  storm  by  which 
the  harvest  is  endangered;  the  saint  kneeling  before  the  cross.  On  the 
ceiling,  the  Annunciation. 

Fairs  held  at  Grotta  Ferrata  on  25th  March  and  8th  Sept.  attract 
nnmeious  peasants  from  the  neighbonrhood ,  as  well  as  strangers 
from  Rome.  

Fbom  Rome  to  Albano  we  may  take  either  the  Terraclna  rail- 
way (p.  442)  or  the  Nettnno  railway  (p.  438)  as  far  as  the  station 
of  Cecehina  (18  M.  in  about  8/4  hr. ;  fares  3  fr.  40,  2fr.40,  Ifr.  66  c.). 
whence  a  steam-tramway  piles  to  (2'/2  M-)  Albano  on  the  hill  in 
20  mln.  (fares  80,  60,  40  c).  But  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  direct  — 

Railway  fbom  Rome  to  Albano  (Ferrovia  dei  Castelli  JRomani)^ 
I81/2  M.,  in  a^out  i  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  60,  2  fr.  45,  1  fr.  60  c),  starting 
from  the  Central  Station  in  Rome.  This  route  follows  the  main  line 
(p.  428)  to  beyond  the  Porta  Furba.  To  the  left  is  the  Torre  Plgnat- 
tara  (p.  391),  to  the  right  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice.  The  line 
then  crosses  the  ancient  Via  Latina  near  the  tombs  mentioned  on 
p.  391,  and  skirts  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  (p.  391).  —  4M.  Acqua  Santa 
(p.  392).  Then,  on  the  right,  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appia.  —  7  M. 
CapanneUc  fp.  394) ;  to  the  right  are  the  Gasale  Rotondo  and  Tor 
di  Selce  (p.  396),  to  the  left  the  mountains.  The  line  now  begins  to 
ascend  gradually,  and  beyond  a  curve  and  a  tunnel,  soon  reaches  — 

16  M.  Marino  (1165  ft. ;  Albergo  Italia ,  plain),  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  mountain-spur,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castrimoenium, 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini,  who  defended 
themselyes  here  against  their  enemies ,  particularly  the  Colonnas ; 
but  the  latter  captured  Marino  under  Martin  Y.  in  1424,  and  still 
p  ossess  it.  The  town  (7307  inhab.)  is  noted  for  its  excellent  but 
somewhat  strong  wine.  It  contains  a  Corso  (the  principal  street) 
and  a  tasteful  Fountain  (17th  cent.).  The  church  of  La  Trinithj 
to  the  left  of  the  Corso,  contains  a  Trinity  by  Quldo  Renl.  In  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Orazie,  St.  Rochus  by  Domenichino. 
The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Barnabas. 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  deep  gorge  in  which  flows  the 
brook  known  in  antiquity  as  the  Aqua  Fcrentina,  the  source  of  which 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the  Latin  League.  Charming  retrospect 
of  Marino.  Beyond  a  tunnel,  we  enjoy  a  fine  view,  to  the  left,  of 
the  Alban  Lake. 

The  *Lake  of  Albano  (960  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  about  6  M. 
in  circumference,  is  of  volcanic  origin  though  no  lava  ever  flowed 
from  It  (comp.  p.  407),  and  is  of  sombre  and  melancholy  aspect, 
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although  its  banks  are  well  cultivated.  The  K.  half  near  Castel 
Oandolfo  is  shallow^  but  the  S.  half  is  560  ft.  deep.  Both  it  and 
Lake  Nemi  are  fed  by  abundant  subterranean  springs,  caused  by 
melted  snow  and  rain.  It  is  drained  by  a  very  ancient  Emissarium 
which  issues  below  Castel  Gandolfo. 

The  train  rounds  the  inner  margin  of  the  crater,  skirting  the 
lake,  of  which  it  affords  a  beautiful  view.  To  the  left  soon  appear 
Monte  GaYO  and  Rocca  di  Papa.  On  the  long  low  hill  above  the  E. 
bank  of  the  lake  once  lay  Alba  Longa,  Rome^s  mother-city. 

The  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  belongs  to  a  prehistoric  period,  and 
tradition  has  attributed  it  to  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neaa.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital,  and  the  political  and  religions  centre,  of  the  Latin  League, 
but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  its  younger  rival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  after  which,  however,  the  ancient  festivals  of  the  League  on 
the  Alban  Mt.  still  continued  to  be  celebrated. 

Ko  traces  of  the  buildings  of  Alba  Longa  remain,  but  the  cutting  of 
the  hillsides  reveals  the  former  presence  of  human  activity.  The  necro- 
polis lay  on  the  so-called  Monte  Cucco,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  num- 
erous graves,  with  hut-urns,  bronze  implements,  and  household  utensils, 
have  been  discovered.  It  is  alleged  that  some  of  these  were  found  beneath 
the  peperino,  which  would  prove  that  they  date  back  to  an  era  when  the 
Monti  Albani  were  still  in  a  state  of  volcanic  activity, 

16  V2^-  Castel  0andolfo  (1395  ft.;  Ristorante  deUa  Ferrovia, 
with  view-terrace,  good;  carriage-hire  about  the  same  as  at  Albano, 
p.  413),  the  seat  of  the  Savelli  in  the  middle  ages,  has  belonged  to 
the  popes  since  1596.  It  is  an  insignificant  place  (1980  inhab.)  with 
a  large  Papal  Palace,  erected  by  Urban  VIII,  from  designs  by  Carlo 
Maderna,  and  splendidly  situated  high  above  the  Alban  Lake.  The 
chateau  was  formerly  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  popes,  and 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  by  the  guarantee  of  1871.  — 
The  village  is  reached  from  the  station  either  by  a  direct  but  steep 
footpath,  or  by  the  carriage-road  which  leads  in  10  min.  to  the  N. 
entrance  and  thence  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito, 
with  the  papal  palace.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  village,  to  the  right, 
lies  the  Villa  Barherini,  with  shady  grounds,  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
of  Domitian,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  Campagna  (visitors  usually 
admitted  for  a  gratuity). 

A  charming  avenue,  shaded  by  evergreen  oaks,  the  so-called  *G-aUeria 
di  Sopra,  leads  above  the  lake  to  Albano  in  Vs  ^^'i  affording  numerous 
pretty  retrospects  of  Castel  Oandolfo.  At  the  Capuchin  monastery  (see 
p.  413)  the  path  descends  to  the  right  to  Albano.  The  route  in  a  straight 
direction,  close  under  the  convent-wall,  leads  in  25-30  min.  to  the  high- 
road from  Albano  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  416).  The  beautiful  footpath  to 
the  left,  along  the  lake,  leads  to  Falazzuola  (p.  416). 

Visitors  to  the  Ehissaridm,  the  above-mentioned  artifieial  outlet  of 
the  Alban  Lake,  must  bring  the  custodian  with  them  from  Caatel  G-an- 
dolfo  (he  lives  in  the  red  fisherman''s  hut,  at  the  K.  end  of  the  village; 
fee  1-lVs  fr.).  The  path  descends  steeply  from  the  Galleria  di  Sopra 
a  little  before  the  8.  end  of  the  village  to  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The 
descent  occupies  nearly  Vi  hr.,  and  the  whole  inspection  about  1  hr.  The 
Bmissarium,  an  imposing  work,  was  constructed  according  to  tradition 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  397,  during  the  siege  of  Veil,  when  the  lake 
*ose  to  an  unusual  height,  but  it  is  probably  of  still  more  remote  origin. 

*A  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.    At  the  entrance  is  a  large  stone  building 
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resembling  a  nymphfenm.  The  channel  is  7-10  ft.  in  height ,  and  issues 
*/a  H.  below  Albano  by  the  village  of  La  Mola ,  where  the  water  is  used 
as  a  motive  power  for  mills,  descending  thence  to  the  Tiber.  The  custod- 
ian floats  lighted  pieces  of  candle  on  boards  down  the  stream ,  in  order 
to  give  visitors  an  idea  of  its  length  (about  1800  yds.)* 

Beyond  two  more  tannels  the  train  crosses  the  highroad  from 
Rome  to  Albano  and  halts  at  — 

.  18^2  ^'  Albano,  —  Hotel.  Edsopa  or  Potta,  Piazza  Principe  Um- 
berto,  8  min.  above  the  station,  with  trattoria  and  caf^,  B.  3-5,  pens.  8  fr.  — 
RUtwante  Bahutri  in  the  Piazza  Principe  XJmberto  \  the  landlord  procures 
bedrooms  for  visitors ;  Ristoranie  Alhan^a.  —  Caffi  Carones,  Piazza  Prin- 
cipe XJmberto. 

Omnibus  from  Albano  to  Oenzano  (p.  414),  fare  40  c.  ~  Carriage  with 
one  horse  to  Nemi,  one  pers.  5,  two  pers.  8  fr.;  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  416), 
about  6  fr.i  to  Fraacati  vi&  Eocca  di  Papa  (incl.  halt  for  a  visit  to  the 
Monte  Gavo),  12-16  fr.  (bargain  advisable). 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  tour  mentioned  at  p.  407,  via  Rocca 
di  Papa  to  Monte  Cava  and  back  by  Nemi^  Oengano^  and  Aricda  (6-7  hrs.), 
must  turn  to  the  left  at  the  Piazza  Principe  Umberto,  cross  the  Piazza 
Principe  Amedeo,  and  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  Capuchin  convent. 

Albano^  officially  Albano  Laziale  (1260  ft.),  a  small  town  with 
8038  inhab.,  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Emp.  Septimius 
Sevenis,  who  here,  about  196  A.  D.,  erected  the  large  barracks  for 
the  Second  Parthian  Legion  in  the  Albanum  Domitianij  or  Yilla  of 
Domitian,  on  the  Via  Appia.  [Numerous  tombs,  mostly  colossal 
sarcophagi  of  soldiers,  were  found  in  1866  above  the  Parco  Ohigi 
(p.  414)  and  left  in  situ.]  The  settlement  that  sprang  up  round 
these  AJbana  Oastra  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  460.  It  is  re* 
peaiedly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  contests  of  the  popes 
with  the  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  11th  century.  In  possession  of  the 
Savelli  from  1260  to  1697,  it  passed  in  the  latter  year  to  that  of 
the  papal  government.  Its  lofty  site  and  beautiful  environs  attract 
many  visitors  in  summer,  but  it  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  fever. 
It  is  an  excellent  centre  for  a  number  of  interesting  excursions. 

Above  the  station  Is  the  Piazza  Principe  Umberto,  the  terminus 
of  the  steam-tramway  from  Cecchina  (p.  411),  and  a  fine  point  of 
view.  The  upper  end  of  the  piazza  is  skirted  by  the  Via  Appia, 
forming  the  S.  W.  boundary  of  the  town,  which  stretches  up  the  side 
of  the  hill.  Between  the  monastery  of  San  Paolo  and  the  loftily- 
situated  Capuchin  Monastery  (to  the  right  from  the  Piazza,  then  the 
first  turning  to  the  left)  lay  an  Amphitheatre,  the  scanty  remains 
of  which  are  partly  seen  from  the  road.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria 
delta  Rotonda  stands  on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  circular  temple. 
The  ruins  in  the  street  of  Gesd  e  Maria  are  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  baths. 

Outside  the  N.W.  entrance  to  the  town,  to  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appia  (between  this  road  and  the  avenue  known  as  the  Galleria 
di  Sotto,  leading  to  Oastel  Gandolfo),  rise  the  remains  of  a  large 
tomb,  called  v^ithout  authority  the  Tomb  ofPompey.  —  On  the  S.E., 
jnst  outside  of  the  town,  to  the  right  on  the  road  to  Ariccia  (be- 
tween it  and  the  ancient  road),  stands  a  remarkable  ancient  Tomb 
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in  the  EUrwcan  StyUj  consisting  of  a  massive  cabe,  originally  sui- 
mounted  by  flye  obtuse  cones,  of  wliich  two  are  still  standing.  It 
was  formerly  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  the  Horatil  and  Curiatii. 

From  Albano  to  Roeca  di  Papaj  and  thence  to  the  top  of  Monte 
CavOf  see  pp.  416,  417. 

About  3/4  M.  to  the  S.£.  of  Albano  lies  Ariccia.  Beyond  the 
above-mentioned  tomb  the  road  crosses  the  imposing  Viaduct  which 
spans  the  deep  gorge  between  Albano  and  Ariccia,  erected  by  Ber- 
tolini  under  Pius  IX.  in  1846-53,  334  yds.  in  length,  and  192  ft. 
in  height,  consisting  of  three  series  of  arcades  of  six,  twelve,  and 
eighteen  arches  respectively,  one  above  the  other.  To  the  right  we 
obtain  a  view  of  the  extensive  plain  as  far  as  the  sea ;  to  the  left 
is  the  park  of  the  Palcaso  Chigi,  a  mansion  built  by  Bernini,  immed- 
iately to  the  left  beyond  the  viaduct.  This  park,  containing  fine  old 
timber ,  is  kept  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  possible.  Permission  to 
visit  it  should  be  obtained  through  the  porter  or  gardener  (fee  ^2'^  ^'O* 

Ariccia  (1360  ft. ;  Cafi-Restaurant  in  the  piazza),  a  village  with 
3524  inhab.,  frequently  attracts  visitors  in  summer  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  woods.  The  women  of  Ariccia  and  Genzano 
are  famed  for  their  beauty.  The  ancient  Aricia,  which  belonged  to 
the  Latin  League,  lay  towards  the  S.,  in  the  VaLle  Aricciana  (9!^  ft.), 
a  valley  below  the  modem  town,  encircled  by  cliffs  of  tufa  and 
probably  of  the  same  volcanic  origin  as  the  neighbouring  lakes 
(see  p.  407).  It  was  the  fifth  station  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  runs 
towards  Qenzano  on  massive  and  still  visible  substructures,  at  the 
foot  of  the  modern  town  now  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx 
or  citadel.  (A  circuit  of  V2  ^'  by  the  valley,  instead  of  the  direct 
route  from  Albano  to  Ariccia,  is  interesting.)  In  the  middle  ages 
Ariccia  passed  to  the  Savelli,  and  in  1661  was  purchased  by  the 
Ghigi,  the  present  proprietors. 

From  Ariccia  to  Genzano  is  a  walk  of  V2~V4  ^*  (omnibus,  see 
p,  413).  The  beautiful  and  shady  new  road  at  first  leads  a  little 
to  the  left  and  crosses  three  viaducts,  which  command  Une  views. 
After  ^/2  M.  it  passes  OaUoro,  formerly  a  Jesuit  church.  About 
1/2  M.  farther  on,  the  road  divides ;  the  branch  to  the  left  descends 
to  a  Capuchin  monastery  and  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi  (below  is  a  partly 
ancient  road  to  Nemi) ;  that  in  the  middle  leads  through  an  avenue 
to  the  (Y2  M.)  Palazzo  Gesarini ;  -and  that  to  the  right  descends  to 
the  town. 

Genzano  (1430  ft. ;  Trattoria  Stocchi  delta  Orotta  Aesurra,  Trat- 
toria Tortij  both  in  the  Gorso  Yittorio  £manuele,  plain,  bargain 
desirable;  the  landlords  procure  night  -  quarters  for  visitors)  has 
7376  inhab.,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  cultivation  of  wine.  Offic- 
ially known  as  Oenzano  di  Romay  the  proverty-strioken  village  pre- 
sents no  attraction  beyond  its  fine  situation,  high  above  the  S.W. 
*>ank  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi.    The  best  view  of  the  lake  is  from  the 
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garden  of  the  Palaxzo  Cesarini,  which  slopes  rapidly  towards  the 
water  (entrance  to  the  left,  opposite  the  palace ;  admission  granted 
on  application  at  the  palace).  —  The  famous  Jnfiorata  di  Oenzano, 
or  fiower-festiyal,  formerly  celehrated  at  Genzano  on  the  8th  day 
after  Gorpns  Chris ti,  is  now  seldom  held. 

The  ••Lago  di  Keini  (1045  ft.),  about  31/2  M.  in  circumference 
(area  412  acres)  and  about  110  ft.  deep,  lies  in  an  oval  basin  which 
is  either  a  crateriform  subsidence  or  an  actual  crater.  It  is  drained 
by  an  artificial  emissarium.  The  water  is  beautifully  clear,  and 
rarely  ruftled  by  wind.  The  precipitous  wooded  slopes  of  the  basin 
are  of  tufa,  streaked  with  lava;  they  are  330  ft.  in  Iieight  and  are 
carefully  cultiyated.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called  the  Lacus 
NemorensiSj  and  sometimes  the  'Mirror  of  Diana',  from  a  temple 
(see  below)  and  nemus,  or  grove  sacred  to  that  goddess,  whence 
the  present  name  is  derived.  This  exquisite  lake,  the  gem  of  the 
Alban  Mts.,  is  especially  beautiful  when  the  sun  is  high. 

From  Genzano  to  Nemi  3  M. ;  by  the  Palazzo  Gesarini  we  follow 
the  road  to  the  right,  through  the  town,  and  past  the  church  of  the 
Santissima  Annunziata.  The  pleasant  road  skirts  the  upper  margin 
of  the  lake,  affording  several  fine  views.  —  A  beautiful  footpath 
descends  to  the  lake  from  Santissima  Annunziata,  and  ascends  again 
near  the  mills  below  Nemi,  traversing  luxuriant  orchards. 

Nemi  (1710  ft.)  is  a  small  mediaeval  town  with  an  ancient  castle 
of  the  Colonna,  now  belonging  to  Prince  Buspoli.  The  inn  (^Albergo 
Desanctis,  fair)  possesses  a  small  verandah  which  commands  a  de- 
lightful *TiEW  of  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Genzano,  of  an  old 
watch-tower  beyond  them,  and  of  the  extensive  plain  and  the  sea. 

Nemi  is  famous  for  Its  strawberries. 

lu  the  district  below  l^Teini,  known  as  *I  Giardini\  considerable  remains 
of  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  and  a  colonnade  surrounding 
it  have  been  discovered.  A  little  farther  on  in  the  direction  of  Genzano, 
near  the  *Oasa  dei  Pescatori^  about  SO  yds.  from  the  bank,  are  the  sunken 
remains  of  an  artificial  island  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  Boman  Siaie 
Barge.  Attempts  made  in  1895  and  1901  to  raise  it  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  several  tasteful  bronze  ornaments,  mosaics,  etc.  A  few  massive  beams 
are  the  only  relics  now  to  be  seen  on  the  spot. 

An  alternative  route  for  the  return  from  Nemi  direct  to  Albano. 
is  the  above-mentioned  footpath  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  lake.  An 
omnibus  (fare  1^2  ^0  pHes  daily  from  Nemi  to  Albano,  starting 
towards  evening  and  arriving  In  time  for  the  last  train  to  Rome. 

From  Nemi  to  the  (2  hrs.)  top  of  Monte  Cavo  (p.  417)  a  guide  is 
advisable  on  account  of  the  intricate  forest-paths  (1-1 V2  ^0- 

Monte  Cavo. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Cavo  may  be  accomplished  in  about  374  brs.  from 
Froicatiy  in  about  2*/i  hrs.  from  Albano^  and  in  about  2  hrs.  (with  guide) 
from  JK^emi. 

Fbom  Fba-scati  to  Rocca  di  Papa  is  about  5  M.  by  road,  which  on 
account  of  the  ascent  represents  a  walk  of  not  less  than  2  hours.  The 
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day's  journey  indicated  at  p.  407  may  be  lightened  by  taking  a  car-* 
riage  (one-horse  71/2  ^0  or  the  omnibus  (p.  407)  to  Rocca  di  Papa. 
The  road  diyerges  to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Marino  (p.  411),  at  a 
point  a  little  more  than  halfway,  about  IV4  M..to  the  £.  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  (p.  410),  beyond  the  Ponte  degli  SquarciareUi,  and  ascends 
steadily,  winding  towards  the  end.  —  Rooca  di  Papa  may  also  be 
reached  from  the  castle  of  Tusculum  (p.  409)  direct  in  2-3  hrs.  by 
Held  and  forest  paths,  passing  the  Madonna  PrecoUa  (guide  desir- 
able, 1-11/2  fr.)- 

FsoM  Albano  to  Rooca  di  Papa,  about  4Y2  M.  (carriages,  see 
p.  413 ;  walkers  require  about  I3/4  hr.).  The  road  fbad  in  places) 
leads  to  the  right  below  the  Capuchin  convent  (p.  413),  and  after 
12  min. ,  at  the  park  of  the  Palazzo  Ohigl  (p.  414),  is  joined  by 
a  road  leading  to  Ariccia.  About  ^/^  M.  farther  on  the  road  to  the 
Galleria  di  Sopra  (p.  412)  diverges  to  the  left,  forming  a  short- 
cut for  pedestrians  from  Albano.  —  The  road  soon  enters  a  fine 
wood;  the  soil  is  composed  of  scoriaB  and  ashes  from  the  crater  of 
Monte  Cavo. 


the  Alban  Lake  and  visible  from  the  highroad.  The  monaatery  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  Its  garden  contains  a  curious  antique  rock-tomb.  Hence 
we  may  follow  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  to  Albano ;  see  p.  412. 

The  road  now  ascends  more  steeply  and,  beyond  the  Madonna 
del  Tufo  (ca.  2130  ft.)  commands  a  splendid  'View  (finest  by 
evening  light)  of  the  Alban  Lake,  the  mountain-slopes,  with  Marino 
and  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  the  Gampagua  stretching  away  to  Rpme. 
Crossing  several  streams  of  basalt,  it  reaches  Rocca  di  Papa,  where 
it  joins  the  road  from  Frascati.  Instead  of  following  the  road  to  the 
left  to  the  town,  we  may  ascend  direct  to  the  Campo  di  Annibale 
from  beside  a  huge  lime-tree  enclosed  by  a  low  wall. 

Boooa  di  Papa.  —  Hotels.  Albebgo  fi  Thattobia  dbll'  Anoblbtto, 
two  houses  in  the  Piazza  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  R.  lV«-2.  pe»»*^ 
4-6  fr.,  plain  hnt  good;  Alb.  &  Tbatt.  Bblvbdbbb,  in  the  Via  del  Tufo, 
above  the  town  (fine  view),  mediocre. 

Rocca  di  Papa  (2030-2490  ft.),  picturesquely  perched  on  a  rock, 
with  4023  Inhab.,  is  now  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Romans, 
with  numerous  villas  and  a  seismographical  station  ( Osservatorio 
Oeodinamico),  and  lies  amid  fragrant  woods  on  the  outer  slope  of 
the  great  extinct  crater  of  Campo  di  AnnibaU  (2460  ft.),  so  named 
from  the  unfounded  tradition  that  Hannibal  once  pitched  his  camp 
here.  The  garrison  of  Rome  occupies  summer-quarters  here  in  July, 
August,  and  September. 

In  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Monte  Gave  we  turn  to  the 
right  on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  which  is  reached  by  a  walk  of 
15-20  mln.  through  the  steep  lanes  of  the  town,  and  ascend  the 
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well-preseryed  and  shady  Via  TriumphaliSj  an  ancient  road,  payed 
-with  basalt,  once  traversed  in  triumphal  procession  hy  the  generals 
to  whom  the  Senate  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome.  From  twt  open 
spaces,  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  a  better  view  than 
from  the  top  is  obtained  of  Marino  on  the  right,  the  Lago  d  Albano 
to  the  left,  Albano,  Ariccia  with  the  viaduct,  Genzano,  the  Lago  di 
Nemi,  and  Nemi  itself. 

On  the  summit  of  the  *Monte  Ca7o(3115  ft.),  the  ancient  Mans 
Albanus  (an  ascent  of  3/4  hr.  from  Rocca  di  Papa),  stood  the  vener- 
able sanctuary  of  the  Latin  League,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  LcUialis, 
where  the  great  sacrificial  festival  of  the  Feriae  Latinae  was  cele- 
brated annually.  Its  scanty  ruins  were  destroyed  about  1777,  when 
Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  (p.  326),  built  a  Passionist 
monastery  on  the  spot.  The  latter,  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Golonna,  has  been  converted  into  a  Meteorological  Station  and  an 
Inn  (pens.  5-6  fr.,  unpretending).  A  portion  only  of  the  ancient 
foundations  is  preserved  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  garden-wall.  The 
YiBW  from  several  different  points  in  the  garden  embraces  the  sea, 
the  coast  from  Terracina  to  Civitk  Yecchia,  the  Yolscian  and  Sabine 
Mts.,  Rome  and  the  Gampagna,  and  below  the  spectator  the  beautiful 
Alban  Mts.  The  distant  view,  generally  obscured  by  mist,  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  immediately  before  sunrise,  after  sunset,  or 
when  a  passing  shower  has  cleared  the  atmosphere. 

Fbom  Monte  Gavo  to  Xkui,  about  li/s  hr.  (guide,  1-1  Vs  f'o  convenient 
but  not  necesBary  if  tbe  following  directions  be  carefully  observed).  A 
steep  and  stony  footpath  (the  beginning  of  which  should  he  pointed  out) 
descends  from  the  S.E.  angle  of  ttie  top,  and  in  8-10  min.  joins  an  easy 
path  from  the  Gampo  di  Annibale,  which  we  follow  to  the  right.  Fine 
▼lew  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi  and  the  sea.  About  25  min.  farther  on  a  path 
diverges  to  the  left  and  another  to  the  right,  but  our  route  leads  straight 
on.  At  the  fork  10  min.  farther  we  keep  to  the  right,  at  the  (10-12  min.) 
next  fork  to  the  left,  and  in  1  min.  reach  a  broad  road,  which  we  follow 
to  the  right  for  12  min.  when  we  turn  to  the  left.  At  the  (3  min.)  spring 
we  turn  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right  almost  immediately  and  follow  a 
stony  path  which  soon  brings  us  in  sight  of  Nemi. 

3.  The  Sabine  Monntains. 

That  chain  of  the  Apennines  which  descends  abruptly  and  bounds  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  E.,  named  Sabine  Mts.  from  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
attains  a  height  of  4490  ft.  and  is  full  of  interest  for  lovers  of  the  pictur- 
esque. It  forms  the  margin  of  the  mountain-range  on  the  side  facing  the 
Roman  depression  occupied  by  volcanoes  (comp.  p.  881).  Ht.  Soracte 
(p.  96)  and  Gape  Girceo  (p.  447)  are  its  isolated  outliers.  The  Volscian 
Mts.  (p.  440),  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Alban  Mts.,  form  a  continuation  of  the 
great  Apennine  system.  The  unfruitful  limestone  rock  has  been  covered 
by  fertile  volcanic  ashes,  and  consequently  has  been  made  capable  of  bear- 
ing luxuriant  crops.  The  olive-trees  of  the  district  are  famous.  —  As  a 
rule  the  Inns  are  good,  though  plain,  but  enquiry  as  to  charges  should 
be  made  beforehand ;  usual  charge  for  board  and  lodging  5-C  fr. ,  and  Va  fr> 
gratuity.  —  Gabbiaobs  are  not  always  to  be  had  except  at  Tivoli.  The 
public  conveyances  are  not  recommended  when  ladies  are  of  the  party. 

Those  whose  time  is  short  must  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  Tivoli,  which 
was  a  favourite  summer -resort  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Horace.    A 
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flne  day  in  April  or  May,  when  the  vegetation  is  at  its  freshes^  is  the  best 
time  for  this  excursion.  —  If  several  days  are  devoted  to  the  Sabine 
Mts.  ,*-and  they  are  well  worth  it,  the  following  tour  may  be  made:  1st 
day,  Ijrom  Kome  by  early  train  to  Tivoli,  thence  in  the  evening  or  the 
next  morning  to  Subiaco  (p.  426);  2nd  day.  visit  the  monasteries  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  walk  or  drive  to  Olevano  (p.  ISO) ;  3rd  day, 
walk  or  take  the  diligence  to  Valmontone  (p.  441)  or  Palestrina  (p.  428),  and 
Yeturn  thrice  by  rail  to  Borne  (or  to  Segni,  comp.  p.  441).  Those  who 
wish  to  reserve  Tivoli,  the  culminating  point,  for  the  end  may  proceed  as 
follows :  1st  day,  from  Bome  by  early  train  to  Pale$trina  or  Vctlmontone, 
and  thence  walk  or  take  the  diligence  to  Olevano;  2nd,  to  Bvbiaco;  9rd,  to 
Tivoli;  4th,  back  to  Bome.  — A  pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  from  Tivoli 
to  SubicKO  or  Oenazzano  (pp.  425,  430  j  3Vs*4  hrs.). 

From  Bome  to  Tivoli. 

Those  who  propose  to  devote  one  long  day  to  Hadrian''s  Villa  and 
Tivoli  should  proceed  to  Tivoli  by  steam-tramway,  breaking  their  journey 
at  the  Villa,  and  should  return  to  Bome  by  railway,  as  the  last  tramway 
from  Tivoli  starts  at  a  comparatively  early  hour.  To  visit  the  Villa  £rom 
Tivoli  by  carriage  (there  and  back)  takes  more  time. 

1.  Railway  (Bome,  Solmona,  and  Castellammare-Adriatico  line), 
24Vs  M.  in  l-li/z  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  65,  3  fr.  20,  2  £r.  5  c).  On  Sun.  and  hoti- 
days  return-tickets  are  issued  at  a  single  fare.  This  route  is  more  pictur- 
esque than  that  of  the  steam-tramway  (see  p.  419). 

The  trains  start  fiom  the  principal  station  at  Bome  (p.  133). 
On  the  right  soon  appears  the  rained  Tor  de'  Schiavi  (p.  390).  — 
5  M.  Cervara  di  Roma ,  the  grottoes  near  which  were  once  cel- 
ebrated for  the  artists'  festivals  held  in  them.  —  7*/2  M.  Salone.  A 
villa  here,  built  in  1525  from  Baldassare  Ferazzi's  designs  for  Card. 
Ant.  Trivnlzi,  has  interior  decorations  by  Giov.  Maria  Falconetto.  — 
9  M.  Lunghesza^  the  ancient  Collatiay  a  Hennta'  belonging  to  the 
Duca  Strozzi,  with  a  15th  cent,  baronial  castle,  prettily  situated  in 
the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Teoerone, 

121/2  M.  Bagni  (Restaurant  at  the  Baths ;  two  tolerable  Osterie 
by  the  steam-tramway),  the  station  for  the  sulphur-baths  of  Aegw 
AWule,  the  Roman  Aquae  AUmUte,  which  were  much  frequented  in 
ancient  times,  and  were  again  fitted  up  fOr  the  reception  of  patients 
in  1879  (swimming-baths  for  ladles  and  gentlemen;  68**Fahr. ;  bath 
from  1  fr.).  The  water,  the  unpleasant  smell  of  which  is  due  to  its 
strong  impregnation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  rises  from  the 
tufa  rock  and  Is  probably  the  outlet  of  a  subterranean  source  from 
the  Apennines. 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  highroad  to  Tiyoll.  To  the  rigbt 
fine  view  of  the  road  and  of  the  railway-viaducts  farther  on,  with 
the  mountains  in  the  background.  —  15^2  H.  Monteeelio,  formerly 
called  Monticelli,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Comicvlum. 
—  The  line  begins  to  ascend  rapidly. 

2OV2  lAJPalornbara,  The  little  town  (Palomhara  Sahina,  1220 ft.), 
with  4517  Inhab.  and  a  ch&teau  of  the  14th  cent,  belonging  to  the 
Savelli  family,  is  situated  on  an  isolated  hill,  6  M.  to  the  N. 

Palombara  station  it  the  best  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Heate 
>ennaro  (4160  ft.),  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sabine  Mto.,  familiar  to 
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the  eye  of  every  visitor  to  Borne.  The  excursion  may  be  made  from  Rome 
in  one  day.  A  luncheon-basket  should  be  provided.  We  follow  the  high- 
road from  the  station  to  C/4  hr.)  the  village  of  McarcelUfM^  where  we  obtain 
a  guide  (3-8  fr.).  Thence  we  may  either  follow  the  steep  and  conspicuous 
ravine  of  the  Bearp€llata  to  the  (3-4  hrs.)  summit;  or  we  may  take  the 
easier  though  somewhat  longer  route  making  a  circuit  to  the  E.  partly 
through  wood  and  crossing  several  wooded  pastures,  and  finally  traversing 
the  fine  maple  and  oak  woods  of  the  Praione.  About  */«  hr.  below  the 
summit  the  latter  route  passes  a  copious  and  excellent  spring,  where 
luncheon  may  be  taken  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  other  parts  of 
the  mountain  are  destitute  of  water.  On  the  summit  is  a  trigonometrical 
signal.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very  extensive,  comprising  the  coast  from 
M te.  Girceo  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  the  broad  plain  with  innumerable 
villages,  from  the  Volscian  and  Alban  Uts.  as  far  as  Soracte  and  the  Giminian 
Forest;  then  the  Apennines,  as  far  as  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  central  range. 

—  The  descent  may  be  made  vii  the  village  of  San  Polo  de"*  Cavalieri 
(2135  ft.))  whence  a  road  leads  to  the  station  of  Sari  Pdo  (p.  426),  or  via 
Bocea  Oionne  and  through  the  Vallep  of  the  Licenta  (p.  425)  to  the  station 
of  Yieovcaro  (p.  425). 

A  view  of  the  Gampagna  opens  on  the  right  as  the  train  proceeds : 
in  front,  Tiyoli ,  with  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  the  Villa  d'Este 
(p.  424).  Beyond  a  tonnel  we  enjoy  a  yiew  to  the  right  of  the  wat- 
erfalls (p.  423)  and  the  town.  A  short  and 41  long  tunnel  follow.  — 
24^3  M.  Tivoli;  the  station  is  outside  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo. 

2.  Steak  Tbamwat,U8  M.,  in  i*/i  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  50, 1  fr.  85  c,  return 
3  fr.,  2  fr.  20  c).  The  steam-cars  start  outside  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  for 
which  a  tramway  in  connection  leaves  the  Piazza  Venezia  (Via  Nazionale 
ISDVs  hr.  before  their  departure,  running  viSi  the  Ptazza  delle  Terme 
(tramway-lines  6  and  12  of  the  Appx.  •,  through-tickets  to  Tivoli  may  be 
obtained  in  the  tramway-cars).  Cab  to  the  steam- tramway,  see  p.  4  of 
the  Appendix.  As  the  time-table  of  the  steam-cars  is  frequently  altered, 
enquiry  should  be  made  at  the  kiosque  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Venezia; 
the  hours  given  in  the  time-tables  and  newspapers  are  not  always  correct. 

—  Travellers  with  throu|;h-tickets  are  allowed  to  break  their  journey  in 
order  to  visit  Hadrian''s  Villa  (past  which  the  steam-tramway  runs),  wUch, 
if  time  presses,  can  be  done  in  2  hrs.  Or  visitors  may  walk  from  the 
Villa  to  Tivoli,  as  suggested  at  pp.  422  and  421. 

The  highroad,  along  which  the  steam-tramway  runs,  quits  Rome 
by  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo  (p.  183),  passing  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  right.  The  road,  which  is  generally  Identical  with  the  an- 
cient Via  TihurHna,  crosses  the  Anio  y  now  called  the  Teverone, 
by  the  Ponte  Mammolo  (station,  4  M.).  This  river  forms  the  cel- 
ebrated cascades  at  Tivoli,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Sa- 
lario  (p.  388).  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  named  after  Mammsa,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus. 

7  M.  Settecamini,  —  12^/2  M.  Bagni ,  station  for  Acque  Alhule 
(p.  418).  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  travertine  quarries  which  fur- 
nished  building-material  for  ancient  and  for  modern  Rome,  for  the 
Colosseum  and  for  St.  Peter's  alike.  The  stone  (Lapis  Tiburtinus)  is 
formed  of  the  lime  deposited  by  mountain-streams ;  when  freshly 
quarried  It  is  soft  and  easy  to  work,  but  it  hardens  on  exposure.  In 
72hr .  more  the  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponie  Lucano  (station,  14^2  ^O* 
near  which  is  the  well-preserved  Tomb  of  the  Plautii ,  dating  from 
the  early  empire ,  and  resembling  that  of  Cseilia  MeteUa  (p.  395). 
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15^2  M.  Yilla  Adriana  (Osteiia  at  the  tiamway-gtation).  The 
entrance  of  the  villa  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  422)  lies  about  V4hr.'8  walk 
from  the  tramway-station  (cab  usually  to  be  had,  1-1^2  ^^*  ^O'  1-"^ 
pers.).  A  fine  avenue  of  cypresses  leads  to  the  lower  CoBa  delta 
Quardiaf  where  tickets  are  80ld(lfr.,  Sun.  free;  permesso,  seep.  xxli). 

The  *yniLA  of  Hadbian  ,  which  with  its  magnificent  grounds 
occupies  an  area  of  about  160  acres  (four  times  larger  than  the  Pala- 
tine), dates  from  the  later  years  of  the  far-travelled  emperor  (d. 
138  A.D.).  Hadrian,  as  his  biographer  Spartian  relates,  'created  in 
his  villa  at  Tivoli  a  marvel  of  architecture  and  landscape-gardening ; 
to  its  different  parts  he  assigned  the  names  of  celebrated  buildings 
and  localities,  such  as  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Prytaneum, 
Canopus,  the  Stoa  Poscile,  and  Tempo,  while  in  order  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  he  even  constructed  a  representation  of  Tar-  j 
tarus*.  After  the  death  of  its  founder  little  use  seems  to  have  I 
been  made  of  this  gigantic  construction,  which  is  mentioned  only 
once  more  in  ancient  history,  when  the  Emp.  Aurelian  assigned 
a  villa  at  Tivoli,  near  the  'Palatium  Hadrianl*,  to  Zenobia,  the 
captive  queen  of  Palmyrti.  In  the  16th  cent,  a  profitable  search  for 
works  of  ancient  art  was  instituted  here,  and  the  ruins  have  for-  ^j 
nished  an  almost  inexhaustible  series  of  works  of  art,  including 
many  of  the  principal  treasures  of  theYatican,  Gapitoline,  and  other 
museums.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
kept  pace  with  the  search  for  treasures  of  art,  until  in  1871  the  Italian 
government  purchased  the  villa  from  the  family  of  the  Braschi. 

The  Roman  archaeologists  have  tried  to  identify  the  extant 

ruins  with  the  buildings  mentioned  by  Spartian  in  the  pasc 

cited  above,  and  though  it  is  often  doubtful  we  here  foUow^the 

terminology. 

Adjoining  the  watch]nan''8  hut  is  the  so-called  T$atro  Gr4eOy  of  w] 
the  foundations  of  the  stage  and  the  rows  of  seats  are  still  distinguish! 
Skirting  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stage,  we  then  ascend  to  the  right  tlun 
an  avenue  of  cypresses  to  the  Poecila,  an  imitation  of  the  vroa  nou 
or  painted  porch,  at  Athens,  consisting  of  a  huge  colonnade^urrou 
a  garden  with  a  large  water-basin  in  the  centre.   The  wall  (220  yds. 
which  bounds  this  on  the  K.  runs  almost  due  E.  and  W.,  so  that  of ' 
arcades  on  either  side  one  lay  in  shade  while  the  other  had  a  full  8.  a 
The  natural  plateau  of  the  hill  has  been  enlarged  on  the  W.  and  S.*^ 
gigantic  substructures,  which  contain  three  stories  of  vaulted  chami 
accessible  through  an  entrance  on  the  8.  side  of  the  square  (PI.  1),  neaH 
cypress-tree.    These  chambers,  generally  called  Le  Cemto  CanurelU^ ' 
supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  imperial  guards  or  slaves.  • 
the  !N.E.   corner  of  the  square  is  the  entrance  to  the  8ala  de^  HI 
with  niches  for  statues.  From  it  we  enter  a  Circular  Build^mg  (PI.  3) 
taining  a  water-basin  and  an  artificial  island  adorned  with  columns  %' 
is  usually  described  as  a  Natatorium  or  swimming-bath,   but   it  is 
probably  a  pavilion,  used  perhaps  as  a  summer  'dining-hall.    To  tl 
of  this  building  was  situated  the  Principal  Palace.    We  first  enter, 
somewhat  higher  elevation,    a  rectangular  court  (CorHle  delta  BM 
the  left  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  so-called  Library  (PI.  4), 
-till  remains  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  story.    To  the  N. 
rden.    A  lower  corridor  (Helioeandnne)^  on  the  left  side  of  whiekj 
te  vestibule,  leads  N.E.  to  a  room  supposed  to  have  been  a  Triel 
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commanding  a  fine  view  of  Tempe,  Tivoli,  and  the  monntains.    Hence 
we  proceed  to  the  S.  (right),  through  the  'Ospedale^  (PI.  5  ^  chambers  with 

.       a  crnciform  ground-plan  and  remains  of  frescoes  and  well-preserved  mosaic 

f  pavement),  to  the  Doric  P«rUtyle  (PL  6),  and  to  a  large  rectangular  space 
Icnown  as  the  Oiardino,  Some  fine  mosaics  (p.  856)  were  found  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms  (Trielinio).  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Giardino  is  the  (Eetu 
Corinthiui  (PI.  7),  a  hall  the  ends  of  which  are  occupied  hy  large  semi- 

^  circular  recesses.  In  the  centre  are  two  small  fountain-basins.  To  the 
right  is  the  BasUicOf  with  96  marble  pillars.    On  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by 

f  a  room  with  an  ezedra,  in  which  is  an  elevated  basis  or  platform  •,  this 
is  supposed  to  be  the  throne-room.  —  We  now  return  to  the  (Ecus  Corin- 
thius,  and  on  quitting  it  turn  to  the  right.  Beyond  an  octagonal  vestibule 
we  enter  the  so-called  Piaeta  dWro^  a  court  surrounded  with  a  colonnade 
of  68  columns,  alternately  of  Oriental  granite  and  cipollino,  of  which  the 
bases  alone  are  now  in  situ.  The  costly  material  of  the  decorations  found 
here  in  the  excavations  of  the  18th  cent,  gave  rise  to  the  name.  On  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  d^Oro  is  a  domed  chamber,  with  a  semicircular 
apse.containing  water-works  and  a  fountain. 

We  now  return  to  the  Giardino,  skirt  its  S.  side,  and  follow  the  path 
leading  to  the  S.  past  a  handsome  semicircular  Exadra  (PI.  9),  with  a 
water-]^a8in,  to  the  Quartiere  dti  Vigih^  an  isolated  lofty  building  supposed 
to  have  been  occupied  by  soldiers  or  by  imperial  officials.  FarUier  on  is  a 
large  block  of  builaings  facing  the  W.  We  pass  through  a  CryptoporHetu  and 
enter  a  suite  of  rooms  from  which  we  overlook  the  Vadium.  On  leaving 
this  building  we  proceed  to  the  S.  along  the  substructures.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lower-lying  space  which  they  enclose  are  the  Tharma^y  with  remains 
of  tasteful  stucco  ornamentation.  To  the  left  as  we  leave  the  Thermse  opens 
the  Valley  of  Canoptu^  artificially  cut  in  the  tufa  rock.  'Ganopus\.  says 
8trabo,  4s  a  town  120  stadia  from  Alexandria,  named  after  the  steersman 
of  Henelaus,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here,  and  containing  a  highly- 
revered  temple  of  Serapis  ....  Troops  of  pilgrims  descend  the  canal 
from  Alexandria  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  this  goddess.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  swarms  day  and  night  with  men  and  women, 
who  spend  the  time  in  their  boats  dancing  and  singing  with  the  most 
unbridled  merriment,  or  find  accommodation  in  the  town  of  Ganopus  beside 
the  canal  and  there  prosecute  their  orgies\  Hadrian  constructed  the  canal, 
with  the  temple  in  the  background,  and  also  numerous  small  chambers, 
where  he  caused  festivals  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  At  the 
end  of  the  valley  is  a  large  and  well-preserved  recess,  with  a  fountain,  be- 
yond which  was  a  system  of  subterranean  halls,  terminating  in  a  cell  a 
with  a  statue  of  Serapis.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  works  of  art  in  the  Vati- 
can (p.  360)  were  discovered  here. 

Returning  from  the  Ganopus  and  passing  in  front  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Thermee,  we  reach  a  second  series  of  Baths^  smaller  but  in 
better  preservation  than  the  others.  We  pass  through  a  modem  door  into 
the  Tepidarium,  a  vaulted  apartment  with  two  large  baths,  beyond  which 
is  the  octagonal  Apodyterium,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  circular  Frigi- 
darium.  The  uses  of  the  remaining  apartments  cannot  be  more  parti- 
cularly ascertained.  The  ancient  entrance  was  on  the  N.  side,  facing  the 
PoBCile.  —  We  then  return  to  the  Stoa  Poecile,  pass  through  the  door  in 
the  N.  wall,  and  reach  the  cypress  avenue  leading  to  the  exit.  —  On  our 
way  back  we  may  enjoy  the  grateful  shade  of  the  grove  below  the  Giar- 
dino (see  Plan)  and  the  view  of  Tivoli  and  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

The  Ganopus  is  the  last  part  of  the  Villa  usually  visited  by  trav- 
ellers. About  4  min.  from  the  Ganopus,  a  square  building  with  a  mod- 
ern tower  (fine  view)  is  known  as  the  Torre  di  Timone  (see  lower  part 
of  Plan).  —  The  more  distant  parts,  to  the  S.,  now  occupied  by  private 
owners,  are  more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  identify.  To  the  S.E.  lies  the 
so-called  Academy.,  more  probably  a  residential  palace  like  the  principal 
palace  to  the  N.  To  the  £.  of  this  is  the  Odeum^  with  the  remains  of  a 
stage  and  rows  of  seats.  To  the  N.  of  the  Odeum  is  an  extensive  sub- 
terranean hall,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  about  330  yds.  long  and  110  yds. 
wide,  called  the  /n/eH,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Tartarus  mentioned 
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by  Spariian.  The  colonnade  supposed  to  be  the  Lffeewn.  and  exieBSive 
ruins  on  the  ColU  di  Santo  Ste/ano^  to  which  the  name  oi  Pryfemevm  has 
been  attached,  perhaps  belonged  to  a  private  villa.  All  these  remaiBs  are 
much  ruined. 

Tivoli  lies  abont  1  hr's.  walk  (p.  424)  above  the  Villa  Adriana; 
Y4  br.  by  tramway. 

The  tramway -line  makes  a  wide  curre  to  the  S.E. ,  ascends 
steeply  through  ollTe-groves  past  (I6V2  M.)  BegretsOy  and  ends  at 
the  (18  M.)  PoHa  Santa  CrocCy  tbe  S.  W.  gate  of  Tivoli.  Close  by  is 
the  Qiardino  Qaribaldiy  wMcb  commands  beautiful  views  of  Rome 
and  the  Oampagna  and  of  the  Villa  d'Este.  From  the  gate  we  as- 
cend through  tbe  town  to  the  piazza  to  the  E.  of  tbe  Ponte  Gregoriano. 
whence  the  Vicolo  della  Sibilla  leads  to  the  left  to  the  temples,  while 
the  street  crossing  tbe  bridge  to  tbe  rigbt  leads  to  tbe  waterfalls. 

Tivoli.  —  Hotels  (previous  enquiry  as  to  charges  necessary).  Reoima, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  R.  2Vs,  B.  1,  pens.  7-10  fr.;  Sissiirs,  a  d^pen- 
dance  of  tbe  Begina,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  waterfalls,  B.  8,  pens,  from 
6  fr. ;  Albbbgo-Ribtobantb  del  Plbbiscito,  d^j.  2V2  fi*.)  modest  but  well 
spoken  of;  Sibilla,  situated  near  the  temples,  with  view,  pens,  from  5  fr.  ^ 
Ckalet- Restaurant  det  Catead€$y  Villa  Gregoriana,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
waterfalls.  —  Caffi  d*Italiay  at  the  tramway-terminus. 

Oarriage  to  the  Villa  Adriana  (p.  420)  with  one  horse  4,  two  horses 
6  fr.,  there  and  back,  including  IV2  br.'s  halt,  6  and  10  fr.  An  Omhibus 
occasionally  plies  to  the  Villa  (return-fare  1  fr.  60  c).  —  Carriage  and 
pair  to  Licenza  (p.  4'i6),  about  15  fr.  —  Donkeys  and  Guides  (superfluous) 
to  the  waterfalls  1  fr.  (3-4  fr.  are  generally  demanded  at  first).  Beggars  are 
numerous  and  importunate. 

TivoU  (760  ft.),  the  Tihut  of  antiquity,  witb  12,881  inbab.,  is 
splendidly  situated  on  a  limestone  chain,  a  S.  offsboot  from  Monte 
Gennaro  (p.  418),  whicb  here  Interrupts  tbe  course  of  tbe  river  Anio, 
and  causes  it  to  wind  through  a  ravine  at  the  end  of  which  are  the 
celebrated  waterfalls.  It  existed,  according  to  tradition,  as  a  colony 
of  the  Siculi  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In  B.C.  380  Gamil- 
lus  subjugated  Tibur  along  witb  Praeneste,  after  which  it  formed  a 
member  of  the  league  of  tbe  Latin  towns  allied  with  Rome.  Hercules 
and  Vesta  were  tbe  deities  chiefly  revered  at  Tibur.  Many  of  tbe 
Roman  nobles  of  tbe  Augustan  age,  including  Mfficenas,  and  the 
emperor  Augustus  himself,  founded  beautiful  villas  here ;  under 
Hadrian  tbe  splendour  of  tbe  place  attained  its  climax.  In  tbe 
middle  ages  it  participated  in  tbe  fate  of  Rome.  In  1460  Pius  U. 
founded  tbe  citadel  on  the  ruins  of  tbe  amphitheatre.  Tbe  modem 
flourishing  town  has  narrow  streets  lighted  by  electricity ;  it  is  said 
to  be  damp  and  windy  in  spring. 

Those  who  arrive  by  rail  enter  tbe  town  by  tbe  Porta  BanV  Angela 
on  tbe  N.E.,  immediately  to  tbe  left  of  whicb  is  an  iron  gate  forming 
the  usual  fE.)  entrance  to  tbe  grounds  at  tbe  waterfalls  (p.  423; 
visitors  entering  here  may  quit  the  grounds  by  the  gate  near  tbe 
temples ,  on  the  otber  side  of  tbe  valley,).  —  Straight  on  is  tbe 
Ponte  Oregoriano^  spanning  the  river  above  tbe  falls,  leading  to  a 
mall  piazza ,  from  whicb  tbe  main  street  runs  to  tbe  left  to  the 
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tramway-terminas  (p.  422)  and  the  Vicolo  della  Sibilla  to  the  right 
to  the  Alhergo  Sibilla  (on  the  right)  and  the  temples. 

The  *Tbmplb  op  thb  Sibyl,  which  stands  in  the  court  of  the 
hotel)  is  called  by  some  authorities  a  temple  of  Vesta  or  of  Hercules 
Saxanus,  It  is  a  circular  edifice,  surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade  of 
18  Corinthian  columns,  10  of  which  are  preserved.  This  temple  was 
used  as  a  church  in  the  middle  ages,  to  which  period  the  round  niche 
in  the  interior  belongs.  The  door  and  windows  contract  at  the  top.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  above  the  waterfalls,  of  which  it  commands  an  ad- 
mirable view.  [The  ruins  on  the  projecting  rock  to  the  right  were 
caused  by  an  inundation  in  1826,  which  carried  away  part  of  the 
village,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Traforo  Gregoriano  was 
made;  to  the  extreme  left  is  the  new  waterfall;  see  below.]  —  Beside 
the  Tempio  di  Sibilla  is  another  fine  old  temple  of  oblong  shape,^ 
with  4  Ionic  columns  in  front,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
TiburtuSy  or  to  the  Sibyl,  Until  1884  it  was  incorporated  with  a 
church.  An  iron  gate  near  it  is  the  W.  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  the  waterfalls,  but  it  is  open  on  Sun.  only. 

On  week-days  the  only  entrance  to  the  **Wa.tbspalls  is  by  the 
iron  gate  on  the  other  (E.)  side  between  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo  and 
the  Ponte  Gregoriano  (see  Plan,  'Ingresso*;  admission  V2^'*)  Sun. 
free ;  guide,  see  p.  422).  The  path  directly  opposite  the  entrance  leads 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  Traforo  Gregoriano,  which  consists  of  two 
shafts,  290  and  330  yds.  long  respectively,  drived  through  the  rock 
of  Motite  Oatillo  (p.  424)  in  1826-35  by  the  engineer  Folchi,  to 
protect  the  town  from  Inuudations  by  providing  a  sufficient  outlet 
for  the  Anio  even  in  time  of  flood.  Near  it  is  an  arch  of  an  ancient 
bridge  in  *opus  rettculatam'.  As,  however,  the  cutting  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  lower  end,  visitors  entering  the  grounds  usually 
turn  at  once  to  the  left,  pass  (to  the  left  again)  through  an  archway 
below  the  road,  and  follow  the  margin  of  the  valley,  enjoying  a 
view  of  the  two  temples  on  the  left.  We  then  reach  a  Terrace  planted 
with  young  stone-pines,  whence  we  obtain  a  charming  view  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl,  above  us,  and,  below,  of  the  New  Waterfall  (354  ft. 
high),  by  which  the  Anio  emerges  from  the  Traforo  Gregoriano. 
Passing  through  a  door,  which  a  custodian  opens  (10-16  c),  we  may 
proceed  to  the  fall  and  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  (372  paces  long ; 
the  walk  by  the  roaring  stream  is  far  from  pleasant).  —  From  the 
terrace  we  retrace  our  steps  for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  bearing  con- 
stantly to  the  right,  follow  the  footpath  (not  the  stone  steps)  descend- 
ing to  the  valley ;  to  the  left  are  some  Roman  substructures;  halfway 
down,  near  some  cypresses,  a  path  descends  to  the  right  to  a  Plat- 
form of  masonry,  immediately  above  the  new  fall.  —  We  now 
return  to  the  cypresses  and  then  descend  the  path,  at  first  in  zigzags 
and  afterwards  in  steps.  We  descend  to  the  lowest  point  to  which  it 
leads,  finally  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  wet  with  spray,  to  the  fan- 
tastically-shaped Sirens'  Qrotto,  —  From  the  grotto  we  return  to 
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the  point  where  th«  paths  ciobb,  and  ascend  tlie  path  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  valley  to  «  Qallery  hewn  in  the  rook,  the  apertureB  of 
which  we  obseive  Bome  time  before  reaohing  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
galleiy  the  path  again  divides ;  the  branch  to  the  left  leads  across  an 
Iron  bridge  to  the  Orolfo  of  Neptunt,  formerly  the  channel  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  Anio.  The  nevr  works  draw  all  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  from  this  channel,  bat  the  fall  is  stilt  very  One. 

We  DOW  return  to  the  gallery  and  follow  the  path  to  the  left, 
ascending  in  zigzags  to  the  above-mentioned  exit  near  the  temples, 
whlchjg  opened  on  weelt-dayt  for  a  few  soldi. 

The  now  neglected  *VtLLA  d'Esib,  to  the  W.  ot  the  town,  one 
of  the  finest  of  tbe  Renaissance  period,  was  laid  out  by  Plrro  lAgorio 
in  1&49  for  Csrd.  Ippolito  d'Eate,  and  belongs  now  to  Archdake 
Francis  Ferdinand  of  Anstiia-Este.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Piaua 
San  Francesco  (adjn.  50c.).  In  the  casino  are  frescoes  by  Fed. 
Zuccaro  and|Muziana  (damaged).  The  garden  contains  terraces, 
grottoes  with  cascades,  densely-shaded  avenues,  magnificent  gioaps 
of  cypresses,  and  charming  points  of  view. 

We  may  either  take  tbe  tramway  from  this  point  to  Hadrian's 
Villa  (p.  420)  or  walk  thitber  (s/,  hr,)  by  the  Roman  load  Issuing 
from  the  Porta  dtl  CoUe,  tbe  W.  gate  of  the  town.  Xo  tlie  right,  a 
ttiort  distance  from  the  town,  la  the  erioneonsly  named  Villa  of 
MaecttM),  wbere  an  iron  manufactory  and  the  works  for  the  electric 
lighting  of  tbe  tflwn  are  now  established.  On  the  other  side  of  tlie 
road  Is  an  ancient  circular  building,  known  as  Tempio  delta  Tout,  or 
'temple  of  the  cough',  ptobsbly  a  tomb  of  tbe  Turctaor  3'osiiii  fam- 
lly.  Farther  on  we  paes,  on  tbe  right,  a  road  leading  to  tbe  PonU  deW 
Aci/uoria  (see  below),  and  then  pass  ander  the  tramway-line  to  tbe 
cross-road  leading  to  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Adriana  (p.  420). 

If  time  permit  a  very  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  by  the  *  Via 
delle  Caicalelle,  the  road  that  issues  to  the  left  from  the  Porta  Sam' 
Angelo  [p.  4'22)  and  skirts  the  slopes  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio,  between  fine  olive-trees.  It  affords  beautiful  views  of  Tivoli 
and  its  waterfalls,  especially  from  (1/4  M.)  the  Urst  leirace  (^marked 
Belvtdert  on  the  map)  and  (1/2  M.  farther)  from  the  teuaoe  beyond 
8anC  Anionio,  whence  also  ate  seen  the  smaller  waterfalls  balow  the 
town,  known  as  Le  CascaUtlt. 

Villi  conllnoe  Id  follow  the  same  mi.  About  'U  V.  farther  on,  vuioas 
ancient  roins,  gald  lo  be  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  qninlilioi  Varina,  are 
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2&  min.  by  following  the  steep  path  that  ascends  to  the  tight  ftoni 
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the  Yia  delle  Cascatelle  a  little  way  beyond  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo. 
The  top,  which  is  marked  by  a  cross,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Campagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

From  Tivoli  to  Palutrina  via  Ponte  Lucano  and  Gallicano,  or  via  San 
Gregorio  and  Foli,  see  p.  480. 

The  beaatifnl  Road  fbom  Tivoli  to  Subiago  or  Gxnazzano  (about 
ISVz  M.(  carr.  in  3i/4-4  hrs.)  quits  the  town  by  the  Porta  San  Oiovanni^ 
the  S.E.  gate,  and  after  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Anio  for  a  short 
distance,  enters  that  of  the  brook  Empiglione.  Beyond  the  Pionie  degli 
Arciy  by  which  we  cross  the  brook,  near  some  remains  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (to  the  left;  p.  892).  a  road  diverges  on  the  left  to  Cattel  Madama 
(see  below);  and  beyond  Oiciliano  (2030  ft.),  a  village  on  the  hill  to  the 
left,  the  road  divides.  The  picturesque  carriage-road  to  the  left  runs  via 
Oerano  (1645  ft.)  to  Canterano  (1975  ft.),  whence  it  is  prolonged  to  join  the 
road  from  Cineto  Romano  to  Subiaco  (p.  426)  at  a  point  3V2  M.  from 
Suhiaeo.  Our  route  leads  straight  on,  ascending  rapidly,  via  PUoniano 
(1785  ft.)  to  San  Vito  Ronumo  (2870  ft.),  whence  we  descend  once  more, 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  and  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  to 
Oenattano  (p.  480). 

From  Tivoli  to  Subiaco. 

23  M .  Railway  (continuation  of  the  line  from  Rome  to  Tivoli)  to  (9  M.) 
Mandela  in  about  '/«  ^^'  (fares  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  50,  95  c.),  and  branch-line 
(two  trains  daily)  thence  to  (14  M.)  Stibiaeo  in  54  min.  (fares  2  fr.  60, 
1  fr.  80,  1  fr.  20  c.).  —  Attractive  carriage-route,  see  above. 

The  railway-station  of  Tivoli  lies  outside  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo 
(p.  422).  The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  ancient  Via  Valeria,  and  the  Aqua  Marcia  (p.  392). 
Fine  view  of  the  green  valley  to  the  right.  —  2*/2  M.  San  Polo 
de  Cavalieri ;  the  village  (p.  419)  lies  on  the  hill,  47a  M.  to  the 
left  of  the  station.  Two  tunnels.  —  5  M.  Castel  Madama ;  the  con- 
spicuous village  (1485  ft. ;  3371  inhab.)  lies  high  up  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  Anio,  21/2  M.  distant.  —  We  now  pass  through  another 
tunnel  and  cross  to  the  left  bank. 

7  M.  Vioovaro  (1033  ft.).  The  small  town  (1986  inhab.)  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  ^/^  M.  distant.  On  the  way  to  it  we 
pass,  on  the  left,  the  church  of  SanV  Antonio,  with  a  portico  of 
ancient  columns.  Just  below  the  entrance  to  the  town  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  of  Varia,  the  ancient  town  now  represented  by 
Yicovaro.  The  octagonal  chapel  of  San  Oiacomo,  known  as  41 
Tempietto*,  was  built  about  1450  by  Dom.  da  Capodistria.  The 
sculptured  portals  are  by  Glov.  Dalmata. 

Above  Yicovaro  opens  the  Valley  of  the  Licenza,  the  ancient  Digentia, 
believed  to  be  the  spot  in  which  lay  the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  valley  would  alone  render  it  worth  a  visit,  even 
apart  from  its  classical  associations.  From  Yicovaro  we  follow  the  road 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio  for  1  M.,  then  diverge  to  the  left  by  the 
road  to  Licenza.  About  IVs  M.  farther  on,  before  a  bridge,  the  carriage- 
road  to  Rocca  Giovane  diverges  to  the  left,  crosses  a  bridge,  and  then 
ascends.    Rocca  Qiovane  does  not  become  visible  till  we  are  close  upon  it. 

Roeca  CHovane  (1700  ft.)  is  a  small  village  charmingly  situated  on 
precipitous  rock.    An  inscription  refers  to  the  restoration  of  a  temple  of 
Vieioria  by  Vespasian.    According  to  Yarro,  Victoria  is  identical  with  the 
Sabine  Vacuna,  and  consequenUy  ^.occa  Giovane  is  supposed   to  be  the 
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^anmm  Vaeunae  of  Horace  (Spist.  I.  10).  A  guide  ahould  be  obtained  to 
take  u8  to  the  chapel  of  Madonna  delta  Cata  (see  below),  the  Colle  del 
t^eteUo  (properly  II  Poffgitello),  and  the  Fontt  degU  Oratini  (properly  FotUe 
dei  RatifU),  These  names  are  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the  villa  of 
Horace,  which  more  probably  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  near  Licenza. 
The  ancient  remains  are  insignificant. 

I^om  Bocca  Giovane  we  may  proceed  (with  a  guide;  1/3  fr.)  riik  the 
Madonna  della  Gasa  to  (1  hr.)  Lioenaa  (1668  ft.)i  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  stream  skirting  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  Digentia  (^me 
quotiens  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus'',  Hor.  Epist.  I.  18,  104).  We  return 
to  (6  H.)  Vicovaro  by  road,  or  at  the  mill  we  may  cross  the  brook  to  the 
left,  and  follow  a  field-path  to  (I1/2  hr.)  Mandela.  Descent  to  the  station 
»/a  hr.  more  (see  below). 

Ascent  of  Monte  Oennaro  from  Bocca  Giovane,  see  p.  419. 

Beyond  Vicovaro  we  traverse  a  long  tunnel,  penetrating  the 
rocky  Mil  on  which  the  convent  of  8cm  Boeco  stands. 

8^/4  M.  Mandela  is  the  junction  for  the  branch-line  to  Sabiaco. 

The  village  (1600  ft.)  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  N.   it  was  formerly 

known  as  Cantalupo^   but  has  lately  resumed  its  ancient  name 

(*rug08us  frigore  pagus^  Hor.  Epist.  I.  18,  105").  —  Continuation 

of  the  line  to  Solmona,  etc.,  see  Baedeker^ s  Southern  Italy 

On  a  steep  rock  to  the  S.E.,  about  3  hrs.  from  Vicov^aro,  lies  the  humble 
likle  hamlet  of  Saracinesco  ilSdSO  ft.),  with  655  inhab.,  commanding  a  fine 
view,  extending  as  far  as  Bome. 

The  Bbanoh  Railway  to  Subiaco  (14  M.)  crosses  the  Anio 
after  2V2  M.  and  follows  its  vaUey  to  the  S.E.  —  5  M.  AnticoU- 
RovianOy  two  villages  lying  respectively  2  M.  to  the  S.  and  2  M.  to 
the  N.  Boviano  is  also  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Solmona.  The 
valley  of  the  Anio  now  expands  picturesquely.  —  8  M.  Marano" 
Agosta.  The  former  of  these  villages  lies  on  the  left  bank,  the  latter 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  the  valley  of  which  again  contracts. 
From  Agosta  a  bridle-path  ascends  to  the  N.E.  to  Ceroara  di  Boma 
(3465  ft.),  on  a  lofty  rock.  —  11  M.  Rocca-'CanUrano-CafUerano- 
Cervara,  Rocca  Oanterauo  (2440  ft.)  and  Ganterano  (p.  425)  lie  on 
the  hills  to  the  right,  the  one  4^2  M*  f'om  the  railway,  the  other 
272  M.  For  Gervara,  see  above.  —  We  are  close  upon  (14  M.)5u&iaco 
before  we  see  it,  charmingly  situated  amidst  wood  and  rock. 

Subiaoo.  —  Hotels.  Albesoo  dbll'  ANiaint,  pens.  5  fr.  (4V«  fr.  for 
a  long  stay),  very  fair;  La  Febnicb,  mediocre,  both  at  the  top  of  the 
main  street.  — t  Carriage  with  one  horse  to  Olevano,  including  halt  at  the 
monasteries,  about  8  fr.  (bargain  desirable). 

Suhiaco  (1340  ft.)  is  a  small  town  (8003  inhab.)  of  medieval  ap- 
pearance, commanded  by  a  castle  which  was  formerly  often  occupied 
by  the  popes.  It  was  the  ancient  Sublaqueumy  situated  in  the  territory 
of  the  i£qui.  It  sprang  up  on  the  grounds  of  an  extensive  villa  of 
Nero,  which  was  embellished  by  three  artificial  lakes,  the  ^Simbruina 
stagnd'  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  14,  22),  which  were  destroyed  by  an  inun- 
dation in  1305,  and  have  given  the  village  its  name.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  Anio,  opposite  the  monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica,  are  seen 
walls  and  terraces  of  the  time  of  Nero,  who,  according  to  Tacitiie, 
narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by  lightning  while  dining  herfe.    Not 
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for  from  the  station,  abOYO  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  near  the  ceme- 
tery, is  the  convent-church  of  San  Francesco,  "with  an  altar-piece  by 
Anionias%o  Romano  (1467)  and  late  16th  cent,  frescoes  (by  So- 
doma  ?)  in  the  1st  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar. 

The  enyirons  are  delightful,  and  the  far-famed  Moncuteria 
(closed  12-3  p.  m.)  are  very  interesting.  Gaide  unnecessary.  The 
excursion  takes  about  3  hrs.,  and  affords  a  succession  of  beau- 
tiful yiews.  We  follow  the  main  street  which  intersects  the  town, 
upwards  of  ^2  ^*  ^^  length,  and  afterwards  ascends  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anio.  About  3/4  M.  from  the  last  houses  of  the  suburb  of 
San  Martino,  before  the  road  crosses  the  gorge  by  the  lofty  Pontt 
Rapone,  a  path  supported  by  masonry  ascends  to  the  left,  passing 
several  chapels,  and  leading  to  the  (^4  hr.)  three  — 

*MoNA8TBBiES  OF  Santa  Scolastioa.  The  first  was  founded  in 
530  by  St.  Benedict,  who  retired  to  this  spot,  and  took  up  his  abode 
as  a  hermit  in  one  of  the  grottoes,  now  converted  into  chapels  (It 
Sagro  Speco).  The  monastery  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  its  pos- 
sessions by  Gregory  I.  and  his  successors.  In  the  7th  cent,  it  was 
destroyed,  in  705  it  was  rebuilt,  and  it  was  subsequently  dedicated  to 
St.  Scholastica,  sister  of  St.  Benedict.  It  is  now  entirely  modern.  In 
1052  a  second  monastery  was  erected ,  and  a  third  was  added  in 
1235  by  the  Abbot  Landus.  (If  time  is  limited,  the  monasteries 
should  be  visited  in  returning  from  San  Benedetto.) 

The  F1B8T  HoNABTSBT  (entrance  to  the  right  in  the  passage,  beyond 
the  anterior  court)  formerly  had  a  library  containing  valuable  M8S.  In 
1466  the  Germans  Arnold  Pannartz  and  Conrad  Schweinheim  printed  here 
the  first  book  published  in  Italy,  an  edition  of  Donatus,  which  was 
followed  by  Lactantius,  Cicero,  and  Augustine  (1467),  of  which  copies 
are  still  preserved  here  (comp.  p.  225). 

The  Sbcond  Monastebt,  dating  from  1052,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in 
the  pointed  style.  The  court  contains  a  quaint  relief  and  two  mediseval 
inscriptions. 

The  Thibd  Honastkbt,  of  1235,  has  a  fine  Bomanesque  arcaded  court 
with  mosaics  of  the  school  of  the  Cosmati  (p.  Ixii)  and  possesses  a  few 
anUquities  (sarcophagus  with  Bacchic  scenes,  fine  columns,  etc.). 

The  Church  of  Santa  Scolastiea^  originally  founded  by  Benedict  VII.  In 
975,  was  completely  modernised  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  now  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  note,  excepting  some  frescoes  of  1426  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Beda 
and  fine  carved  choir-stalls. 

An  ascent  of  25  min.  from  Santa  Scolastica  brings  us  to  San 
Benedetto ,  or  II  Sagro  Speco ,  built  against  the  rock ,  overtopped 
by  a  huge  mass  of  stone,  and  shaded  by  oaks. 

A  corridor  with  some  daniaged  frescoes  of  the  Umbrian  School  leads 
to  the  Uppsb  Gbcbch,  which  contains  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  and  from  the  lives  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica,  painted  in 
the  18th  century.  An  adjoining  Chapel  contains  a  remarl<able  Portrait 
0/ St,  Francii  0/ Astisi  (who  visited  the  convent  in  1216),  without  the  balo 
or  the  stigmata,  and  therefore  probably  painted  before  1228  (comp.  p.  71). 
We  then  descend  to  the  Lowxb  Chubch,  adorned  with  paintings  of  the 
Madonna,  Massacre,  of  the  Innocents,  Portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  111.,  ete., 
which  vv  ere  executed  in  1219  by  the  otherwise  unknown  master  Conxolus. 
The  Saobo  Spboo,  or  grotto  of  St.  Benedict,  contains  the  statue  of  the  saint 
by  a  pupil  of  Bernini.    The  walls  are  decorated  with  venerable  paintings. 
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M  The  Gabdbn  of  the  monastery  is  well  stocked  with  heantifal  roses. 

They  were,  according  to  tradition,  originally  thorns,  caltiyated  by  St. 
Benedict  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  bnt  converted  into  roses  by 
St.  Francis  when  he  visited  the  monastery. 

.  On  leaving  San  Benedetto  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  fine 

I  point  of  view  reached  by  a  footpath  on  the  right  near  the  entrance 

gate.  Having  returned  to  the  highroad  after  visiting  the  monasteries, 
we  may  cross  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Rapone,  and  return  to  the 
town  by  a  footpath  on  the  right.  —  By  the  highroad ,  which  is 
mentioned  at  p.  431,  Olevano  is  about  10  M.  distant. 

The  narrow  road,  ascending  the  picturesque  ravine  of  the  Anio  from 
the  Ponte  Bapone  (p.  42f7),  passes  below  (4Vs  M.)  Jenne  (2735  ft.;  Locanda 
Vincenzo  de  Angelis).  Beyond  ib^/t^.)  a  bridge  a  route  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  to  the  right,  to  (9Vs  at.)  Trevi  net  Lazio  (2693  ft.),  the  ancient 
Treba.  To  th^  left  the  road  runs  to  the  IST.E.,  up  the  valley  of  the  8im- 
bHvio^  to  (lOVs  M.)  ValUpietra  (2705  ft. ;  Oateria  Manilio  Urbani).  situated 
in  a  mountain- valley  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  Monte  Autore  (QOSOftJ,  which 
may  be  ascended  direct  from  Snbiaco  in  5-6  hrs.,  with  guide  (splendid 
panorama).  About  4i/s  M.  to  the  N.  of  Vallepietra,  at  the  foot  of  a  per- 
I  .  pendicular  cliff  on  the  £.  slope  of  Monte  Autore,  lies  the  Sanittario  diUa 

^  Sanlistirna  Triniid  (festival  on  the  Sun.  after  Whitsunday). 

From  Borne  to  Palestrina. 

Bail  WAT  (Rome  and  Naples  line)  to  (23  M.)  Palettrina  in  about  IV4  hr. 
(fares  4  fr.  30,  3  fr.  5,  1  fr.  95  c).  The  express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Pa- 
lestrina. 

The  railway  emerges  from  the  city-walls  to  the  left  of  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  On  the  right  are  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  which 
our  line  crosses  near  the  Porta  Furba  (p.  392),  afterwards  running 
beside  the  imposing  arches  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  392), 
some  of  which  were  used  by  Sixtus  V.  for  his  aqueduct  To  the  right 
are  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appia.  To  the  left  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
Mts. ;  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  Fiascati  (p.  408)  is  conspicuous.  — 
At  (83/4  M.)  aampino  (pp.^442,  438)  Unes  to  Frascati  (p.  408), 
to  Terracina  (p.  446),  and  to  Nettuno  (p.  438)  diverge. 

The  line,  gradually  ascending,  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts. 
Above,  to  the  right,  is  Monte  Porzlo  (p.  410).  Tunnels. — 16  M.  Monte- 
Compatri'Colonna.  Monte  Oompatri  is  a  mountain-village  (1910  ft.) 
about  2^2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  station,  on  the  highroad  from  Fras- 
cati to  Palestrina  (p.  410) ;  Colonna  occupies  an  isolated  eminence 
(1140  ft.)  in  the  plain.  Between  them  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Lablci 
or  Lahicum. 

The  line  now  crosses  the  great  depression  between  the  Alban 
Mts.  and  the  Sabine  Mts. ,  approaching  the  latter,  with  fine  views  of 
both  ranges  and  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  in  the  foreground.  —  21 1/2  M. 
Zagarolo;  the  town  (5628  inhab.)  lies  2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  station. 

23  M.  Palestrina^  with  the  high-lying  Oastel  San  Pietro,  is  con- 
spicuous from  a  considerable  distance.  The  town  is  nearly  4  M. 
]  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station  (diligence  in  about  1  hr.,  fare  50c.). 

Palestrina  (1525  ft. ;  Locanda  delta  Vedova  Pastina-Bemardini, 
Piazzetta  della  Fontana,  about  5  fr.  per  day;  Trattoria  ArmeUino, 
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C0T80  Pierluigi  88,  with  bediooms,  both  plain),  a  town  of  7074  in- 
hal). ,  with  steep  and  dirty  streets,  lies  most  picturesquely  on  the 
hillside.  In  the  middle  ages  Palestrina  was  long  the  object  of  san- 
gnlnaiy  conflicts  between  the  powerful  Golonnas  and  the  popes, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  town  in  1437. 
The  territory  was  purchased  in  1630  by  the  Barberini,  who  still 
own  it.  —  The  great  composer  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina, 
who  died  in  1594  as  director  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  was  born 
here  in  1524. 

Falestrina,  the  Roman  Praeneste,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy,  was  captnred  by  Camillus,  B.C.  880,  and  was  thenceforth  subject  to 
Rome.  In  the  civil  wars  (82  B.C.)  it  was  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  younger 
Harins,  and  after  a  long  siege  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sulla,  who  after- 
-wards  rebuilt  it  in  a  magnificent  style  as  a  Iloman  colony.  Under  the 
emperors  it  was  a  summer-resort  of  the  Bomans  on  account  of  its  refreshing 
atmosphere,  and  it  is  extolled  by  Horace  (Carm.  iii,  4,  22)  together  with 
Tibur  and  Baise.  A  famous  Temple  of  Fortune  and  an  Orttcle  (^sortes 
Preenestinse'',  Gic.  Div.  ii,  41)  attracted  numerous  visitors.  —  Excavations 
in  the  necropolis  of  Preeneste  have  always  yielded  a  rich  harvest;  the  so- 
called  cistse,  or  toilette-caskets  (comp.  p.  2()iS),  were  almost  all  found  here. 

The  town  stands  almost  entirely  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Foituna,  which  rose  on  vast  terraces,  surrounded  by  a  semicircular 
colonnade,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  On 
entering  the  town  we  observe  the  lowest  of  these  terraces,  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  precise  plan  of  the  ancient  building  cannot 
now  be  ascertained*  The  arcades  with  four  Corinthian  half-columns 
in  the  Piazza  Savoia  near  the  cathedral  probably  belonged  to  the 
second  terrace.  The  Qrottini,  as  thd  interior  of  these  substructures 
is  called,  may  be  examined  in  the  Barberini  garden  (No.  106  Corso), 
but  more  conveniently  in  autumn  than  in  spring ,  when  they  are 
often  filled  with  water.  —  From  the  Gorso  we  ascend  in  about 
10  min.  to  the  Paldzzo  Barberini,  which  rests  almost  entirely  on 

these  ancient  substructures  and  deserves  a  visit  (fee  ^/^-i  fr.)* 

It  contains  a  large  Mosaic,  probably  executed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
representing  scenes  from  the  l^ile,  with  numerous  animals  and  figures  in 
Egyptian  and  Greek  costume. 

The  ancient  Walls  of  Palestrina,  of  which  various  fragments 
are  visible ,  exhibit  four  different  systems  of  building ,  from  the 
Cyclopean  mode  of  heaping  huge  blocks  of  stone  together,  to  the 
brick-masonry  of  the  empire.  Two  walls,  of  which  that  to  the  N., 
the  best  preserved,  is  reached  vl&  the  Porta  San  Francesco,  while 
that  to  the  S.  may  be  well  seen  from  the  Porta  delle  Monache  Far- 
nesiane,  connect  the  town  with  the  citadel  (Arx)  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  now  Castel  San  Pietro,  consisting  of  a  few  poor  houses.  A 
carriage-road  and  a  direct  bridle-path  ascend  from  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini in  1/2  l^r- 1  ^or  which,  however,  the  noble  prospect  from  the 
summit  (2485  ft.)  amply  compensates.  The  vast  Campagna,  from 
which  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rises,  is  surveyed  as  far  as  the  sea ; 
to  the  right  rise  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Mts.,  then  the  Alban  range ; 
to  the  left  is  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  bounded  by  the  Yolscian  Mts, 
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The  piotoiesqQe,  half  -  dilapidated  Fortezza  was  erected  by  the 
Colonnas  la  1332.  The  door  is  opened  on  application  (}/^i  fr.) ; 
the  approach  Is  uncomfortable,  bat  the  view  f^om  the  interior  is 
particularly  fine. 

The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Tivoli  by  the  highroad  yik  Oat- 
licanOj  Passerano  (p.  390),  9.nd  Pontt  Lueano  (p.  419)  is  about  15  M. 
—  A  pleasant  expedition  for  a  whole  day  (on  foot  or  with  donkey 
and  driver)  leads  over  the  mountains  to  TIyoH.  Following  the 
above-mentioned  carriage  -  road ,  which  leads  to  the  N.  past  the 
castel,  for  about  l*/4  M.,  we  then  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  by 
fatiguing  footpaths  to  (6V2  M.)  Poll  (1427  ft.)  and  (71/2  M.)  Casape 
(1558  ft.).  Hence  another  carriage-road  leads  to  (9  M.)  8an  Ore- 
gono  da  Sassola  (1476  ft.)  and  (I7V2  M.)  Tivoli  (p.  422). 
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From  Palestrina  to  Subiaco  vi&  Olevano. 

Fbom  Palsstkina  to  Olevano,  about  11  V.,  diligence  thrice  a  week 
San.,  Tues..  A  Thnrs. ;  returning  Hon.,  Wed.,  A  Frid.)  in  S'/s  ^^-t  fare 
11/2  tr. ;  one-norse  carriage  13,  two-horse  18-20  fr.  Walkers  require  4  hrs. 
—  A  diligences  plies  twice  daily  from  the  station  of  Vabnontone  (p.  441) 
to  (12  M.)  Olevano  in  2Vx  (returning  in  2)  hrs.,  fare  1  fr.  40  c.  Palestrina 
and  Genasszano  are  not  on  the  route  of  these  vehicles.  —  From  Olevano 
TO  Sdbiaoo,  about  10  M. 

The  road,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  from  Rome,  passes  below 
Palestrina  and  runs  towards  the  E. ;  it  is  interesting  also  for  pedes- 
trians. To  the  left,  and  before  us,  rise  the  Sabine  Mts.,  to  the  right 
the  Yolscian,  and  behind  us  the  Alban  Mts.  Beyond  a  seven-arched 
bridge  across  the  Fiumicino  di  Cave  we  reach  (21/4  M.)  Cat7c(1280ft.), 
a  village  belonging  to  the  Colonnas,  and  then  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  del  Campo.  Paliano  (see  below)  on  its  lofty  rock  soon  ap- 
pears in  the  distance.  About  2  M.  beyond  the  church  the  high- 
road bends  to  the  left,  but  the  carriage-road  straight  on  is  shorter. 
A  road  to  Genazzano  soon  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  highroad. 

Genaszano  (1225  ft.),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  4160  inhab.,  is  famed 
for  its  pilgrimage-chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  JBuon  Consiglio^  which  attracts 
crowds  of  devotees  on  festivals  of  the  Virgin.  —  We  may  either  return  to 
the  highroad,  or  proceed  through  the  valley  direct  to  Olevano  by  a  pictur- 
esque, but  rugged  route. 

From  Genazzano  to  Tivoli  via  San  Yito  and  Pisoniano,  see  p.  425. 

About  Y2  ^*  ^i^om  the  village,  beside  an  osteria,  the  highroad 
rejoins  the  shorter  route.  Farther  on  it  crosses  two  bridges,  beyond 
the  second  of  which,  the  Ponte  d'Oraino^  it  divides;  the  branch  to 
the  left  leads  to  (4V2M.")  Olevano,  that  to  the  right  to  the  little  town 
of  Paliano  (1560  ft. ;  6856  inhab.).  The  former  road  at  first  grad- 
ually ascends,  and  then  describes  a  long  curve,  causing  Olevano  to 
appear  much  nearer  than  it  really  is. 

Olevano.  -^  Hotels.  Boha,  outside  the  town,  B.  li/s,  I>.  lncl«  wine 
SV<i  pens.  6,  for  a  long  stay  41/2  fr.,  well  spoken  of  ^  Caba  Baldi,  an  old* 
established  artists'  resort,  which,  beyond  its  view  (see  below),  has  now 
•nothing  to  recommend  it,  above  the  town. 
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Olevano  (1875  ft.) ,  officially  called  OUvano  Bomano ,  with 

4573  inhal).,  is  a  m&diaeval  place  beloBging  to  the  Borghese,  with 

traces  of  an  ancient  wall,  and  lies  most  pictoresqnely  on  the  slope 

of  a  hilly  commanded  by  the  rnins  of  an  ancient  castle.   The  inteiioi 

of  the  town,  with  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  presents  no  attraction. 

The  top  of  the  hill  commanding  the  town,  near  the  Casa  Baldi, 

aifords  a  splendid  ^View,  especially  fine  towards  evening.   To  the 

right  are  visible  the  barren  summits  of  the  Sabine  Mts.,  with  Bellegra, 

San  Yito,  Oapranica,  and  Rocca  di  Cave;  then  the  narrow  plain, 

bounded  by  the  Alban  and  Yolsican  Mts.    In  the  distance  lies 

Yellgtri.   Nearer  is  Yalmontone  with  its  chateau;  then  Rocca  Mas- 

gima,  Segni,  and  Paliano.   Towards  the  S.  stretches  the  valley  of 

the  Sacco,  until  lost  to  view.    The  town  with  its  ruined  castle 

forms  a  charming  foreground. 

On  ihe  left  of  the  road  to  Bellegra  and  Subiaco  (see  below),  1^4  M. 
to  the  N.  of  Olevano,  is  the  Berpestara,  »  fine  grove  of  oaks,  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  sabscriptions  of  artists  for  that  purpose  and  now  the 
property  of  the  €torman  empire.    Many  artists  have  painted  here. 

From  Olevano  to  Subiaco  (p.  426}  three  beautiful  routes. 

1.  The  highroad,  which  passes  below  the  Serpentara  (see 
above),  is  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  (on  foot  3^/4  hrs.,  by 
carr.  2-2V2  ^'s. ;  no  inn).  After  about  40  min.  a  road  diverges  to 
the  left  to  Bellegra  (see  below).  Less  than  V2  b^-  f&rther  on  a  road 
branches  oS  on  the  right  to  Rojate  (see  below)  and  1 V2  ^t^*  farther  on 
another  to  Affile  (see  below).  Beyond  the  (40  min.  more)  Ponte  Ba- 
pone  (p.  427)  over  the  Anzo,  10  min.  before  Subiaco  is  reached,  a 
path  to  the  right  diverges  to  the  monasteries  (p.  427). 

2.  The  route  vil  Bellegra  and  Rocca  Santo  Stefano,  the  most 
beautiful  (472-5  hrs.),  must,  like  the  following,  be  traf  ersed  on  fbot, 
or  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  (3  fr.,  and  as  much  more  to  the  attend- 
ant). By  the  above-mentioned  road  we  reach  in  IV4  hr.  Bellegra 
(formerly  named  Civitelld)^  a  poor  village  lying  on  an  isolated  peak 
(2675  ft.)  in  a  barren,  mountainous  district.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
village  are  considerable  remains  of  the  very  ancient  wall,  con- 
structed of  rough-hewn  blocks.  The  road  then  leads  by  San  Fran- 
cetco  in  1-1 V4  ^^*  ^0  Rocca  Santo  Stefano,  where  it  comes  to  an 
end.  A  picturesque  but  fatiguing  bridle-path  (guide  necessary), 
recommended  only  to  good  walkers,  goes  on  thence  to  (2  hrs.) 
Subiaco.  It  first  descends  steeply  into  a  lateral  valley  and  then 
crosses  a  ridge  (view)  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

8.  The  third' route  (5-6  hrs.,  guide  necessary),  the  longest,  and 
In  some  respects  the  most  fatigning ,  but  also  highly  interesting, 
leads  via  Rojate  and  Affile.  Bojate  is  a  small  village.  Affile 
(2245  ft),  a  place  of  more  importance,  boasts  of  a  few  relics  of  an- 
elent  walls  and  inscriptions  from  the  ancient  Afilae,  A  road  descends 
firom  Affile  to  join  the  road  from  Anticoli,  which  farther  on  Joins 
in  itf  torn  the  highroad  (see  above)  to  Subiaco. 
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That  part  of  the  Roman  Gampagna  which  extends  to  the  K.  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Giminian  Foreft  and  the  mountains  of  T(dfa  was  the  Southern  Etruria 
of  antiquity.  It  is  composed  of  Tolcanie  tufa  and  is  furrowed  by  deep 
ravines.  Originally  occupied  by  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Latins,  then  conquered 
by  the  Etruscans,  it  was  finally,  after  the  protracted  contests  with  which 
the  first  centuries  of  the  annals  of  Rome  abound ,  reconquered  and  Lati- 
nised. The  fall  of  the  mighty  Veii,  B.C.  396,  mainly  contributed  to  efiect 
this  memorable  change.  Excursions  are  frequently  made  to  the  remains  of 
the  Etruscan  tombs  at  Cerveteri  and  Veii.  Malaria  is  unfortunately  very 
prevalent  throughout  this  whole  district.  Cometo  (p.  6),  Oalera,  Bracciano^ 
etc.,  may  be  reached  by  the  Viterbo  railway  (pp.  106-101). 

Vbii. 

An  excursion  to  Veii  takes  one  day.  Provisions  should  be  brought,  as 
no  good  inns  are  passed.  The  site  of  Veii  is  picturesque  and  interesting, 
but  the  ruins  are  scanty. 

Railway  from  Eome  (Trastevere)  to  (12  M.)  La  Storta-Formdlo 
p.  104)  in  Va-l  hr.  (faxes  2  fr.  25,  1  fir.  65  c,  1  fr.,  return- tickets 
fr.  35,  2  fr.  35,  1  fr.  50  c).  —  From  the  road  leading  to  Bracdano 
(p.  103)  a  footpath  diverges  on  the  right,  immediately  heyond  the 
old  posting-station  of  La  Storta,  and  brings  ns  in  V2^'-  to  the 
humble  hamlet  of  hola  Fameae,  The  carriage-road  is  74  M.  longer. 
About  1/2  ^'  l)eyond  La  Storta  the  Via  Glodia  diverges  to  the  left  to 
Bracclano  (p.  103).  We  remain,  however,  dn  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the 
right  (leading  to  Sutrl,  p.  102).  About  500  yds.  farther  on  we  take 
the  turning  to  the  right  to  Isola.  At  Isola  we  engage  a  guide  (4fr., 
bargaining  necessary). 

Veil  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  cities.  After 
contests  protracted  for  centuries  (comp.  p.  388),  and  after  manifold 
vicissitudes  tnd  a  long  siege,  the  city  was  taken  by  Gamillus  in 
B.C.  806.  After  its  capture  it  fell  to  decay,  and  was  repeopled  by 
Cffisar  with  Romans;  but  this  colony  scarcely  occupied  one-third  of 
the  former  area. 

The  ancient  site  of  the  city  had  a  circumference  of  8-872  ^-  ^^^ 
forms  a  triangle  between  two  brooks,  which  unite  with  each  other 
farther  down  :  viz,  the  Fosao  deW  laola^  washing  the  N.E.  base  of  the 
hill  of  Isola ,  and  the  Foaso  di  Formello  or  Marrana  di  VaUshetta 
(the  ancient  Oemera),  flowing  from  N.  to  S.  The  ancient  citadel 
(Arx)j  now  the  Piazza  d^Armi  or  Cittadellaj  occupies  a  separate  pla- 
teau at  the  confluence  of  the  brooks,  connected  with  the  site  of  the 
town  by  a  narrow  isthmus  only. 

A  visit  to  the  principal  points  takes  2-8  hrs.  We  descend  from 
Isola  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Fosso  deir  Isola ,  which  forms  a  pretty 
waterfall  beside  the  mill  (molino).  —  Thence  we  proceed  to  the 
PonU  8odo ,  a  tunnel  hewn  In  the  rock ,  through  wMch  flo^s  the 
Fosso  di  Formello.   Then  to  the  OroUa  Campanay  a  rock-toml)  dis- 

red  in  1848,  with  two  interior  chambers,  the  wall-palntingB  in 
\  date  from  a  high  antiquity.    The  skeletons  which  were  found 
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on  the  benelieB  when  the  tomb  was  opened  rapidly  crnmhled  into 
dust  on  the  admission  of  air.  A  few  remains  of  armonr  and  terra- 
cotta vessels  are  still  extant.  —  We  now  recross  the  Fosso  di  For'> 
mello  to  the  Porta  Spezieria  (drug-shop),  with  remains  of  a  colam* 
barium ,  the  recesses  of  which  explain  the  name.  On  the  hill 
above  are  some  singularly  well-preserved  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations ,  a  gate ,  and  a  street  paved  with  lava.  —  We  may  either 
follow  the  hill  or  the  valley  of  the  Fosso  di  Formello  to  the  S.  to  the 
above-mentioned  Piazxa  d'Armi,  which  commands  a  fine  view.  To 
the  N.  is  the  conspicuous  Tumulus  of  Vaeeareeeic^y  crowned  with 
battlements.  —  We  return  from  the  piazza  to  Isola ,  In  the  rocks 
near  the  entrance  to  which  are  numerous  sepulchral  niches. 

Walkers  may  deseend  the  vaUey  of  the  Gremera  from  the  Piazsa 
d'Armi  and  in  abont  2  hrs.  strike  the  Via  FUminia  (p.  388) ,  about  6  M. 
from  Rome.  The  supposed  site  of  the  camp  of  the  Fabii,  whose  whole 
family  was  destroyed  by  the  Veientines,  is  about  ii/t  M.  from  the  Piazsa 
d*Armi. 

Cmkb. 

Cerveterij  the  ancient  Caere  ^  may  be  visited  from  Rome  in  one  day. 
The  first  train  should  be  taken  as  far  as  Palo  (p.  9  \  express  in  1  hr.,  fares 
6  fp.  15,  4  fr.  80  c. ;  slow  train  in  about  l*/4  hr.,  5  fr.  80,  3  fr.  90,  3  fr. 
55  c);  thence  drive  (dilicenee  in  60  min.)  or  walk  (in  11/4  hr.)  to  (5  M.) 
Gerveteri,  where  a  stay  of  5  hrs.  may  be  made,  leaving  time  to  regain  Rome 
by  the  afternoon  train. 

It  is  necessary  to  Inform  the  Sindaco  of  Gerveteri  of  the  intended  visit 
a  day  or  two  beforehand,  as  otherwise  the  custodian  with  the  key  may 
not  be  forthcoming.  After  two  or  three  days  of  rain  the  graves  are  filled 
with  water. 

Gerveteri  (265  ft. ;  Cafi-Restauranty  in  the  Piazza ;  the  land- 
lord provides  guides  and  carriages  to  the  tombs),  the  Caere  of  anti- 
quity, originally  named  Agylla  (Phosnlcian,  'circular  city'),  a  place 
of  very  remote  origin,  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Etruscans, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  from  its  harbours  Pyrgi  (Santa 
Severa)  and  Alsium  (Palo,  p.  9).  At  the  same  time  it  always 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  Rome,  and  in  B.C.  351  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  It  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  and  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the  13th  cent.,, 
at  the  beginning  of  which  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who 
founded  Cere  NuovOj  3  M.  distant,  the  present  Ceri.  A  number  of 
them ,  at  an  uncertain  date,  afterwards  returned  to  Caere  Yetere, 
whence  the  name  Cerveteru  The  present  town  (1272  inhab.),  be- 
longing to  the  Ruspoli,  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  which  was  3  M.  in  circumference.  Numerous  tombs 
have  been  discovered  here  since  1829.  In  the  middle  ages  Gerveteri 
was  surrounded  with  a  battlemented  wall,  and  had,  as  now,  only 
one  entrance.  Part  of  the  walls  and  several  towers  are  still  well 
preserved  and  give  a  picturesque  air  to  the  town,  especially  on  the 
N.E.  side,  where  the  old  baronial  chateau  Is  situated. 

The  only  point  of  interest  for  the  tourist  is  the  Nbobopolis, 
which  may  be  visited  in  3-4  hrs.,  with  a  guide  (see  above;  1  pers. 
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2  fr.,  2  perg.  3  fr.,  a  party  in  pioportlon).  Some  of  the  tombs  are 
clustered  together  and  hewn  in  the  rock,  while  others  stand  alone 
In  conical  mounds  or  tumuli.  They  are  not  nearly  so  well  preserved 
as  those  of  Corneto  (p.  6),  and  only  faint  traces  of  painting  remain. 
Most  of  them  lie  on  the  hlU  opposite  the  town,  and  separated  from 

it  by  a  gorge.    The  more  important  tombs  are  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7. 

1.  GsoTTA  i>BLi<E  Sbdix  b  Scdoi,  80  Called  from  two  seats  and  several 
shields  hewn  in  the  rock,  consists  of  an  anteroom  and  five  chambers. 
2.  Gbotta  dbl  Tbiolikio,  with  faded  paintings  representing  a  banquet. 
8.  Gbotta  DBLI.A  Bblla,  Abohitbttuba,  with  two  chambers,  supported  by 
pillars.  4.  Gbotta  obllb  Ubnb,  with  tliree  marble  sarcophagi.  5.  Gbotta 
dbllb  l80BizioNi,'or  DB*  Tabquinii,  with  two  chambers,  borne  by  pillars, 
contains  numerous  Etruscan  inscriptions  with  the  name  of  TarcTtnas,  which 
appears  in  Latin  inscriptions  found  in  the  same  tomb  as  Tarquitius  (not 
Tarquinius),  thus  throwing  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Roman  kings. 
6.  Gbotta  dbi  Bassobilibvi,  excavated  in  1850,  the  best  preserved  and 
most  interesting  of  all.  At  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps  are  two  lionesses 
as  guardians  of  the  tomb.  The  two  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  and  the 
walls  above  the  niches  are  decorated  with  various  bas-reliefs  of  instru- 
ments, weapons,  and  objects  of  domestic  life,  partly  in  stucco,  partly 
hewn  in  the  tufa-rock,  and  mostly  painted. 

On  the  road  to  Palo  lies:  7.  Gbotta  Rbgulini-Galassi ,  opened  in 
1829,  a  tomb  of  great  antiquity  and  now  very  dilapidated.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  by  means  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  lateral  walls  to  each 
other,  instead  of  on  the  arch-principle.  The  yield  of  this  tomb,  now  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum  (pp.  361-864),  was  very  considerable,  consisting  of  a 
bed,  a  four-wheeled  chariot,  shields,  tripods,  vessels  of  bronze,  an  iron  altar, 
terracotta  figures,  silver  goblets,  and  golden  trinkets  once  worn  by  the  de- 
ceased, all  round  in  the  small  chambers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vaulted 
passage.  —  Fully  i/s  M.  from  this  is  situated  another  tomb,  opened  in  1850, 
and  still  containing  the  vases ,  vessels,  and  other  objects  then  discovered. 

Besides  these,  there   are  .many  other  tombs  (e.g.  Orotta  Torlonia,  the 
first  chamber  of  which  contains  54  recesses  for  the  dead). 

5 .  The  Sea  Coast  of  Latium. 

Communication  with  the  sea  was  of  far  greater  importance  to  ancient 
than  to  modern  Rome,  and  its  former  facility,  was  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  attainment  of  the  proud  rank  held  by  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
Vast  harbours  and  other  structures  were  accordingly  founded  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Tiber.  The  coast  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Branans,  as 
the  numerous  villas  testify;  but  the  deposits  of  mud  and  sand  left  by  the 
Tiber,  especially  when  in  flood,  have  thrown  forward  the  coast  line  and 
entirely  altered  its  appearance.  It  is  now  desolate,  and  is  skirted  by  a 
broad  belt  of  forest  (macchia),  where  the  malaria  in  suaamer  is  endemic 
Lofty  sand-hills,  extending  to  the  8.  beyond  the  Pontine  Marshes,  bound 
the  whole  coast. 

POBTO.     FlUMIOINO.     OSTIA. 

Fbom  Bomb  to  Fiumioino,  21  M.,  railway  in  about  iVs  hr.  (8  fr.  95, 

2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c. ;  there  and  back,  including  a  bathe  in  the  sea,  4  fr.  80, 

3  fr.  75  c).  Express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Ponte  Galera.  —  The  excursion 
from  Fiumicino  to  Ogiia  and  Castel  Ftuano  takes  about  6  brs.  there  and 
back,  on  foot.  By  carriage  it  is  most  conveniently  made  direct  from  Borne 
(one-horse  carr.  20-25,  two  horse  30-40  fr.,  and  driver^s  fee).  This  is  also  a 
good  cycling  excursion  (comp.  p.  139)',  the  Via  Ostiensis  (p.  433)  nadually 
descends  (except  for  the  Decima  Hills)  almost  all  the  way  firom  Rome  to 
(13  M.)  Ostia.  Luncheon  should  be  brought,  and  (he  beautilU  eella  of 
the  temple  at  Ostia  or  the  woods  at  Caated  Fusano  may  be  chosen  aa  a 
resting-place.    There  is  no  inn  at  Castel  Fusano. 
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The  railway  describes  a  circuit  round  the  town  (p.  9).  5^2  M. 
Boma  San  Paolo  (p.  9),  the  junction  for  the  line  from  TrasteTere 
(p.  105).  —  9^2  ^«  Magliana.  Close  to  the  station,  on  the  hill  to 
the  right,  is  the  Vigna  CeccareLli^  the  site  of  the  sacred  Qrove  of  the 
ArvaUs^  a  brotherhood  (*fratres  Arvales')  of  very  ancient  Latin  origin, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  sons  of  Acca  Larentia,  the 
foster-mother  of  Romulus. 

The  ancient  foundations  on  which  the  Casino  of  the  vigna  rests  are 
said  fo  belong  to  the  circular  temple  of  the  Dea  Dia,  which  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  grove.  Fragments  of  the  records  of  the  society  during  the 
imperial  period,  engraved  on  stone,  have  been  discovered  (p.  171).  In  the 
plain  below  the  grove  (on  the  other  side  of  the  road)  there  are  remains  of 
a  rectangular  building,  with  a  hall  enclosed  by  rows  of  columns.  —  Higher 
up  the  hill  lay  an  ancient  Christian  burial-place,  where  remains  of  an 
oratory  of  Pope  Damasus  I.  have  been  discovered.  Adjacent  is  the  entrance 
(closed)  to  the  small  CataeomJbs  of  8t.  Oenerosa^  which  are  interesting  for 
their  primitive  construction  and  excellent  preservation. 

About  Vt  ^*  farther  on,  to  the  left  of  the  railway,  is  situated  the 
ruinous  hunting  -  chateau  of  La  MagUana^  with  pleasing  Renaissance 
details,  once  a  favourite  retreat  of  Innocent  VIII.,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X., 
and  now  the  property  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cecilia  (frescoes  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo dei  Conservator!,  p.  244). 

14  M.  FonU  Qalera^  gee  p.  9.  Carriages  are  changed  here.  The" 
branch-line  to  Fiumicino  continues  to  run  westwards. 

181/2  M.  Porto  was  founded  in  A.D.  103  by  the  Emp.  Trajan 
(Portus  TrajaniJ,  as  the  harbour  constructed  by  Claudius  as  a  sub* 
Btitute  for  that  of  Ostia  (see  below),  which  had  become  choked  up  by 
the  deposits  of  the  Tiber,  had  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  Trajan  also 
formed  a  new  canal  here  (Fossa  Trc^ani),  which  now  forms  the 
main  arm  of  the  Tiber.  Trajan's  seaport ,  which  soon  attracted  the 
commerce  of  Rome,  lay  close  to  the  sea,  but  it  is  now  2  M.  distant 
from  it;  and  the  delta  formed  by  the  river  is  estimated  to  advance 
13  ft.  annually.  The  present  village  consists  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santa 
Bufina  (a  modernised  edifice  of  the  10th  cent),  an  Episcopal  Palace^ 
with  inscriptions  and  antiquities  ,  and  a  Villa  of  Prince  Torlonia, 
The  harbour  of  Trs^an  is  now  a  shallow  lake.  In  the  meadows  to  the 
N.  .of  it,  the  extent  of  the  harbour  of  Claudius  is  still  traceable. 

21  31.  Finmioixio  (Loeanda  dei  Cacciaiori)  is  a  modern  place. 
The  castle  (Torre  Clementina) ,  erected  in  1773  close  to  the  sea,  is 
now  i/2  M.  distant  from  it.  The  tower  commands  a  fine  view.  —  In 
the  height  of  summer  the  train  goes  on  hence  to  the  Stdbilimento 
BagtUy  or  sea-bathing  establishment,  ^2  ^*  farther  on. 

The  Isola  Sacra,  situated  between  the  two  arms  of  the  river, 
was  80  named  at  a  very  early  period,  either  from  having  been  the 
site  of  a  heathen  temple,  or  from  having  been  presented  by  Oon- 
i^antine  to  the  Church.  Before  reaching  Fiumicino  we  cross  a 
bridge-of-boats  and  follow  the  road  to  (ca.  1  hr.)  the  main  arm  of 
the  Tiber,  opposite  the  Torre  Boacciana,  an  ancient  watch-tower, 
to  which  we  cross  by  ferry  (scafa;  15  c.).  This  tower  approximately 
marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  Tiber  mouth. 

28* 
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The  Oitia  (^river-moath')  of  antiquity,  founded  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, extended  eastwards  along  the  Tiber,  from  the  Tone  Boacdana. 
It  was  a  large  commercial  town,  and  near  the  tower  are  considerable 
remains  of  structores  belonging  to  its  harbour  (known  as  the  Em- 
porium), Though  under  Augustus  Ostia  lost  some  of  its  importance 
through  the  choking  up  of  the  harbour  by  the  Tiber,  it  still  main- 
tained an  influential  position.  The  inhabitants  belonged  to  numerous 
natignalities  and  various  religions;  Christianity  also  was  introduced 
here  at  an  early  period.  The  bishopric  of  Ostia,  according  to  some 
accounts ,  was  founded  by  the  Apostles  themselves ,  and  is  still 
regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  Romish  clergy.  Monica,  the 
mother  of  St.  Augustine,  died  here. 


i:  55,560 

MO 
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The  modern  hamle!;  of  Ostia  (poor  Osteria  near  the  castle)  is 
reached  in  1/2  hr.  from  the  landing-place  by  the  Via  di  Tor  Boaodaua, 
a  narrow  road  leading  to  the  right  and  then  round  the  tower.  This 
humble  village  was  founded  by  Gregory  lY.  in  830,  several  cen- 
turies after  the  destruction  of  the  andent  town.  Under  Leo  lY. 
(847-856)  the  Saracens  sustained  a  signal  defeat  here,  which  Ra- 
phael has  represented  in  the  Stanze.  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  when 
Cardinal  d)slla  Rovere,  caused  the  CtuteUo  to  be  erected  by  Baceio 
PontelU  and  Oiul.  da  Sangallo  in  1483-86,  and  commissioned 
Peruzzl  to  adorn  it  with  frescoes,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains. 
Yarious  inscriptions  and  sculptures  found  on  the  spot  may  be  seen 
inside.  The  tower  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  town  lost  its 
importance  when  Paul  Y.  re-opened  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber  at 
Porto  in  1612.  The  pleasing  church  of  SanV  Aurea^  from  plans  by 
l^accio  Pontelll  (or  Meo  del  Oaprino?),  was  erected  under  Julias  II. 
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A  visit  to  the  *Rx7Ins  07  thb  Akoibnt  Orrr  requires  at  least  2  hrs. ; 
the  eustodian  [2-3  fr.)  is  generally  to  be  found  at  the  Casino  del 
Sale  (see  below).  On  leaving  modern  Ostia  we  pass  a  series  of  antique 
Tombs,  and  reach  the  ancient  Porta  Bomana  of  the  city  in  8  minutes. 
Most  of  the  antiquities  found  in  the  tombs  are  now  in  the  Lateran 
(p.  308).  Where  the  road  forks,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  reach  first  the 
Neu)  Thermae^  a  small  edifice  with  well-preserved  basin  and  numerous 
remains  of  its  marble  decorations,  excavated  in  1891.  —  To  the  W. 
lies  the  BarraxJt  of  the  Firemen  (Vigilesjy  which  the  custodian 
opens.  This  is  a  colonnaded  court,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  chap- 
el with  pedestals  for  imperial  statues  and  a  well-preserved  black 
and  white  mosaic  of  a  sacrificial  scene.  Several  other  honorary  ped- 
estals erected  by  the  vigiles  (to  emperors  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent.) 
stand  in  the  court.  The  other  rooms  seem  to  have  served  as  the  guard- 
room and  dwelling  rooms.  Various  figures  and  inscriptions  are 
scratched  on  the  walls.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Forum,  excavated  in 
1880-81,  a  square  structure,  each  side  of  which  was  265  ft.  long, 
and  which  was  surrounded  with  colonnades.  The  porticus  on  the 
S.  had  marble  columns,  the  others  brick  columns  encased  in  stucco. 
At  a  later  period  the  colonnades  were  divided  into  a  series  of 
small  chambers  (best  seen  at  the  S.E.  comer),  which  served  as  the 
offices  of  various  Collegia  or  guilds,  such  as  the  raftsmen  who  con- 
veyed timber  to  Rome  and  the  boatmen  of  Terracina.  In  the  centre 
of  the  forum  is  the  substructure  of  a  Templum  Hn  anas' ,  80  ft.  long 
and  35  ft.  wide.  The  walls  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  and  have 
been  almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  marble  lining,  while  the  altar 
has  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Adjoining  the  S.  colonnade  of  the 
forum  is  the  rear-wall  of  the  Theatre,  of  which  considerable  remains 
of  both  stage  and  auditorium  are  extant.  This  edifice,  built  in  the 
early  imperial  period,  perhaps  by  M.  Agrippa,  was  restored  by  Sep- 
timius  Severus  in  196-197,  and  again,  in  a  very  imperfect  and  hasty 
manner^  in  the  4th  or  5th  century.  Numerous  marble  pedestals  with 
inscriptions,  brought  from  the  forum,  were  used  in  the  last  restora- 
tion, but  have  again  been  taken  out.  —  Leading  from  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  the  Forum  is  an  ancient  street,  immediately  to  the  right  in  which 
are  the  foundations  of  three  small  Temples,  all  exactly  alike.  In  one 
of  these  the  altar  is  still  extant  with  the  inscription  Veneri  sacrum. 
Behind  is  a  well-preserved  Shrine  of  Mithras  (opened  by  the  custod- 
ian), with  stone  benches  for  the  worshippers ;  upon  it  is  a  mosaic 
with  figures  of  the  gods  of  the  seven  planets,  etc.  —  "We  then  follow 
a  street  between  private  buildings  and  turn  to  the  left  to  the  modern 
Catino  del  Sale,  Hence  a  well-preserved  and  fine  ancient  street  (20- 
23  ft.  wide),  with  rows  of  pillars  on  each  side,  leads  to  a  handsome 
and  conspicuous  Temple,  the  only  edifice  of  ancient  Ostla  that  re- 
mained unburied  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  cella,  of  admir- 
able masonry,  is  well  preserved.  The  vaulted  substructures  con- 
tain the  receptacles  for  the  sacred  vessels  (favissae). 
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Farther  to  the  S.  (lOmin.)  is  the  shrine  of  the  Magna  Mater,  an 
irregular  qnadrangalar  stmctnre  vith  a  colonnade  on  each  side, 
where  the  statue  of  Attls  mentioned  at  p.  808  was  fonnd.  A  little 
farther  to  the  S.  is  the  ancient  road  to  Lanrentnm,  where  a  number 
of  graves  and  columbaria  (p.  293)  were  discovered  in  1865. 

We  return  to  the  Casino  del  Sale  and  skirt  the  river  through 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Magcutnes^  some  of  the  walls  of  whieh  project 
into  the  stream,  proving  that  its  course  has  altered  since  antiquity. 
Here  we  observe  a  Store  Chamber y  vnth  thirty  earthen  jars  for  vdne,  oil, 
and  grain,  imbedded  in  the  floor.  —  A  few  min.  to  the  left  is  the 
entrance  to  a  sumptuous  Private  Marion  (groundlessly  named  Pal- 
azzo Imperiale),  with  columns  of  cipollino.  Within  were  extensive 
Thermae,  fine  mosaics  (now  in  the  Vatican),  and  a  small  Mithrseum. 

The  return  from  Ostia  to  Some  may  be  made  direct  by  the  highroad, 
the  ancient  Via  OstimaU  (13  M. ;  diligence  in  21/3  hrs.,  fare  1  fr.  50  c).  The 
road  is  carried  by  an  embankment  across  the  former  Biagno  di  Ostia,  a 
marsh  that  has  been  drained  and  brought  under  cultivation  (Bomfiehs  di 
Ostia).  Salt  has  been  yielded  here  ever  since  the  period  of  the  kings. 
It  then  runs  through  a  growth  of  underwood  (Maeehia  di  Ostia)  and  crosses 
the  hills  of  Decima  to  the  (SVs  M.)  Osteria  di  Jfaleffede,  where  a  road 
diverges  to  the  right  to  Tor  Paterno  (see  below).  Thence  it  continues 
not  far  from  the  Tiber^  passing  the  Osteria  di  Jfezzavia  and  the  Osteria  Tordi 
Valle,  to  the  O^ria  del  Poniieeilo,  where  it  Joins  the  Via  Lanrentina.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  road  to  Rome,  see  pp.  39&-397. 

A  road  devoid  of  shade,  turning  to  the  right  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  village,  leads  from  Ostia  to  (1^/4  M.)  Castel  Ftuano,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  pine-forest.  The  castle  was  erected  by  the  Marchese 
Sacchetti  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  fortified  against  pirates,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Ghigi,  who  leased  it  in  1888  to  the  royal  family 
(adm.  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.,  vfith  permesso  as  for  the  Quirinal,  pp.150, 
151).  A  pleasant  road,  vnth  an  ancient  pavement  of  basalt,  leads  hence 

to  the  sea,  172  M.  distant. 

From  Castel  Fusano  to  Tor  Paterno,  a  farm  near  the  ancient  Laurenkim, 
6  M.  Thence  we  may  follow  the  road  via  (5  M.)  Oa$tel  Forziano,  a  royal 
hunting-lodge  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vims  Aufftutanus,  to  (4i/f  M.)  the 
Osteria  di  Malafede  (see  above),  or  walk^  with  guide,  to  (4Vs  M.)  Fratiea 
(290  ft.),  an  insignificant  village  on  ^e  site  of  the  ancient  Lavinium. 

About  6  M.  from  Pratica  and  11  M.  from  Albano  lies  Ardea  (121  ft.)>  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  the  few  towns  of  Latinm  which  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  avoided  on  account  of  the  malaria. 
Early  deserted  for  this  reason,  Ardea  has  preserved,  especially  in  ita  forti- 
fications, a  more  antique  appearance  than  any  other  Latin  town.  The 
modern  village  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  on  a  hill  with  arti- 
ficially precipitous  sides.  There  are  remains  of  massive  walls  of  different 
periods  at  various  places ;  on  the  £.  are  two  ramparts  with  trenches,  several 
hundred  yards  long,  like  the  rampart  of  Servins  at  Rome. 

Anzio.  Nettuno. 

Railway  to  (37  M.)  Anzio  in  13/4-2  hrs.^fares  6fr.  85,  4fr.80, 
3  fr.  10  c,  return  10  fr.  10,  7  fr.  10,  4  fr.  55  c.)  Stations:  88/4  M. 
Ciampino  (p.  428);  18  M.  Cecchina  (p.  411);  26  M.  Carrocetof 
V  M.  Anzio;  39  M,  NfUuno, 
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Aniio.  —  Hotel  (comp.  p.  xyii):  Grand  Hotel,  near  the  statioiif 
R.  from  8fr.,  B.  OOc,  d^j.  2V«,  D.  ^  pen*,  from  9  fr.  —  Several  TraitorU,  — 
PrivaU  AparUnmU  in  the  seaaon  at  many  of  the  villas. 

Oaxriage  with  one  horse  to  ITettuno  for  1-3  pers.  about  1  fr.,  single 
place  25  c.  —  Omnibus  25  c. 

Boats  in  the  harbour,  1-3  pers.  1  Vs  &•  P^'  br.,  each  additional  person 
V«  fr.  more. 

The  little  flshing-town  of  Anxio^  a  favonrite  resort  of  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  bathing-season  (June,  July,  and  August),  in  spite 
of  its  liability  to  fever,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aniiwn. 
Pop.  3449. 

JMivm^  the  capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  a  prosperous  seaport  at  an 
early  period,  the  place  where  Coriolanos  sought  refuge  when  banished 
frcHn  Rome  in  B.  G.  490  and  where  he  died  after  sparing  Rome  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  mother,  was  compelled  in  468  to  succumb  to  the  Romans. 
In  338,  when  all  tiie  Latins  w^e  conquered,  Antium  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  thus  permanently  united  with  Rome.  Extensive  villas 
were  ereeted  here  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.    Cicero  possessed  an 


estate  at  Antium,  the  tranquillity  and  charms  of  which  he  highly  extols 
(Att.  iv.  8).  Caligula  and  l^ero  were  born  here ;  the  latter  constructed  an 
artificial  harbour  (see  below).  Though  at  a  later  period  Antium  seems  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  popularity  by  Raise  and  the  places  on  the  bay  of 
Naples,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  mentioned  by  Horace  (Caurm.  I.  35),  where 
oracular  responses  were  given,  existed  until  the  latest  era  of  paganism. 
The  place  was  entirely  deserted  in  the  middle  ages,  but  in  the  i6th  cent. 
it  began  to  be  rebuilt.  The  present  town  dates  almost  wholly  from  the 
period  after  the  restoration  of  the  harbour  by  Innocent  XII.  (1698). 

The  itation  lies  close  to  the  Piazza,  and  a  few  paces  from  the 
small  harbour,  'wliich,  as  it  opens  to  the  S.,  is  in  continual  danger 
of  being  sanded  up.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  pier  may  be  seen 
opposite,  in  the  direction  of  Nettuno,  near  the  bathing-establishment. 
Nero*s  harbour  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  present  one;  it  was  about  160  acres 
in  area  and  was  protected  hy  a  jetty  of  which  traces  are  still  visible 
ahove  water. 
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Close  by  the  town  itself  is  the  ViUa  Aldobrandini,  commanding 

pretty  views  from  its  neglected  grounds ;  we  reach  it  by  ascending 

from  the  Piazza,  crossing  the  rails  in  the  Via  Pietro  Aldobrandini, 

and  then  turning  to  the  left.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  former 

ViUa  Albania  now  the  Ospitio  Marino  (for  scrofulous  children)  and 

not  open  to  visitors.   Continuing  along  the  Via  Pietro  Aidobrandini 

and  ascending  the  hill  straight  in  front,  we  come  upon  (8  min.)  the 

remains  of  an  antique  wall.   Fine  survey  of  the  town  and  sea.    The 

Via  della  Galleria.  a  shady  avenue,  leads  from  this  point  round  the 

back  of  the  Tilla  Borghese  to  Nettuno. 

ExooKsioNS  BT  SxALL  BoAT  (comp.  p.  439)  aSbrd  picturesque  views 
of  the  beach  with  its  niuneroaa  rains.  The  promontory  upon  wbieh  the 
lighthouse  (Faro)  stands  is  pierced  by  ancient  passages  (^Qrotte  di  Nerone''), 
which  lead  to  a  large  viils,  probably  belonging  to  the  emperors.  The  so- 
called  Arco  Muio^  a  little  to  the  N.W.,  has  recently  been  walled  up.  — 
The  farther  we  retreat  from  the  land  the  freer  view  do  we  obtain  of  the 
beautifally-formed  Monte  Circeo  (p.  147). 

The  Railwat  fbom  Anzio  to  Nettuno  (see  below ;  in  6  min. , 
fares  36,  25  c.)  follows  the  highroad  (IY2M.J.  Adjoining  the  rail- 
way signal-box  No.  36  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  — 

ViUa  Borghese  (main  entrance  opposite  the  Casino),  which  is 
surrounded  by  fine  shady  trees.  When  occupied  by  the  family  the 
villa  can  be  visited  only  with  a  special  permesso,  to  be  obtained  at 
the  Pal.  Borghese  (p.  213)  in  Rome  (at  other  times,  fee  50  c).  The 
casino  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx ;  and  fragments 
of  columns,  capitals,  and  other  remains  have  been  found  here  at 
various  points.  —  From  the  gate  of  the  villa  to  Nettuno,  Va  M. 

Nettuno  (Bail.  Eesiaurant;  Caff^  Nettuno,  in  the  Piazza ;  Trat- 
toria Romana),  a  small  place  with  5072  inhab.  and  a  fort  built  in 
1496,  depends  for  its  interest  on  its  picturesque  situation.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  once  a  settlement  of  the  Saracens.  Lodgings  are 
easily  obtained.    The  native  costume  of  the  women  is  picturesque, 

but  it  is  now  worn  only  on  holidays. 

A  coast -road  leads  to  the  E.  from  Kettuno,  past  an  artillery -range 
(PoliffOM  dCArHgUHa)^  to  the  (TVs  M.)  Torre  Astura^  where  there  are 
numerous  remains  of  Boman  villas,  and  where  Cicero  also  once  possessed 
a  villa.  The  tower,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  belonged  to 
a  castle  in  which  Ftinoe  Conradin  of  SwdMa  vainly  sought  refuge  with 
Jaeopo  Frcmgipani  after  the  battle  of  Scurcola  in  1263 

6.  The  Volscian  Monntaiiis  and  fhe  Bailway  to 

Terracina. 

The  Volscian  mountain-range  (Monti  Lepini)^  which  culminates  in  the 
Semprevisa  (5000  ft.),  to  the  S.  of  Carpineto,  is  separated  on  the  £.  from 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  and  on 
the  ir.  from  the  Alban  Mts.  by  a  narrow  depression;  it  extends  to  the  S. 
as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  and  on  the  W.  is  bounded  by  a  dreary  and  in 
some  places  marshy  plain  adjoining  the  sea.  This  district  was  anciently 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Volsci,  but  was  at  an  early  period  subjugated  by  the 
Romans  and  Latinised.  Its  towns,  picturesquely  rising  on  the  slopes,  still 
bear  many  traces  of  the  republican  epoch  of  Italy,  which  add  great  interest 
to  the  natural  attractioiis  of  the  scenery.    This  is  a  typical  limestone-ranga^ 
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consistiDg  of  a  plateau  with  steep  slopes  towards  the  K.E.  and  H^.W.  \  there 
is  little  water  on  the  plateau  itself,  but  there  are  several  copious  springs 
at  its  foot.    In  the  valley  of  the  Sacco   rise  several  small  volcanic  cones. 

iSfedrtU  (see  below)  or  Ninfa  and  Korma  (p.  44A)  may  be  included  in  a 
single  day'*8  excursion  from  Rome;  but  the  following  plan  is  recommended 
to  those  who  have  more  time  at  their  disposal.  1st  day:  take  Uie  morning 
express  to  Segni  station  (see  below),  thence  by  diligence  to  tlie  town,  and  in 
the  afternoon  go  on  by  rail  via  Velletri  (p.  442)  to  Cori  (p.  443).  2nd  day: 
Walk,  with  guide  or  ride  (the  latter  preferable  in  rainy  weather)  to  Nitrma 
(p.  444)  and  Ninfa  (not  advisable  in  summer;  p.  444)^  or  by  early  train 
to  Ninfa^  and  thence  by  footpath  to  Norma  and  on  by  road  to  the  station 
of  Sermoneta-Norma  (p.  444),  whence  take  the  train  to  Terracina  (p.  446). 
3rd  day :  in  the  morning  visit  Monte  Oirceo  (p.  447  \  Sem^foro),  and  return 
to  Some  in  the  afternoon.  Those  who  proceed  as  far  as  the  summit  of 
Iklonte  Girceo  must  pass  the  night  at  San  Felice. 

From  Rome  to  Segni.  —  33V2  M.  Railway  (Rome  and  Naples 
line)  in  l-13/4lir.  (fares  6  fr.  30,  4  f r.  40,  2  f r.  86  c.;  express 
6  fr.  90,  4  fr.  86  c,). —  From  Rome  to  PcUestrina,  see  p.  428.  — 
26^2  M.Xa&tco,  formerly  Lugnano,  the  recent  change  of  name  being 
due  to  an  erroneous  identification  of  the  place  with  the  ancient  Lahici 
(p.  428).  —  28V2  M.  Valmontone  (994  fti)  a  small  town  (4913  In- 
hab.)  '^th  a  handsome  chUeaa  belonging  to  the  Doria-Famphili,  on 
an  isolated  volcanic  cone,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  diligence  to  01^- 
vano  (p.  430).  Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  streamlet  Sacco. 

331/2  M.  SegrU  (669  ft.)  where  the  line  to  Velletri  (p.  443)  joins 
our  Une.  Diligences  ply  from  the  station  to  the  town  (fare  1  fr.)  in 
connection  with  all  trains. 

A  diligence  also  plies  from  the  station  vi&  (8>/4  M.)  MonteknUeo  (iOOO  ft.; 
hence  to  Norma,  see  p.  445)  in  8V1  ^^^  (2  f^O)  to  (13  M .)  Carpineto  Romano 
(19:^1  ft.),  a  small  town  (4836  inhab.)  with  several  old  Gothic  churches,  the 
birthplace  of  Leo  XIII.,  who  added  much  to  its  prosperity.  A  huge  cross 
was  erected  in  1901  on  the  Monte  Caprea  (4822  ft.),  which  towers  to  the  S. 
From  CSarpineto  to  Nortna^  see  p.  445;  to  Fipemo,  see  p.  446. 

From  the  station  we  take  about  2  hrs.  to  reach  the  town.  We 
ascend  the  steep  and  rugged  in^iline,  and  then  skirt  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Sacco ;  to  the  left,  on  a 
solitary  hill  below  us,  is  the  picturesque  Oavignano  (1294  ft.),  the 
birthplace  of  Innocent  III.  The  remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Segni 
and  the  Porta  Saracinesca  are  seen  on  the  height  above  a  lateral 
valley  to  the  left.  A  winding  road  ascends  to  the  modern  town. 

Segni  (2190  ft. ;  I^c.  Colaiacomo^y  the  ancient  Signidy  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  the  Romans  under  Tarquinius  Superbus,  lies 
on  a  mountain -slope  (rising  to  a  height  of  2300  ft.),  in  a  secure 
position,  with  fine  views  of  the  valley  and  the  towns  of  the  Hernici. 
The  present  town  (6942  inhab.)  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  old  site. 

Ascending  through  the  streets,  we  reach  above  the  town  the 
church  of  San  PietrOj  built  over  the  central  cella  of  an  ancient 
temple,  the  walls  of  which  consist  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  with 
two  courses  of  polygonal  masses  of  limestone  below.  A  cistern  near 
the  church  is  also  of  the  Roman  epoch.  The  *Town  Wallj  con- 
structed of  polygonal  blocks,  and  li/4  M.  in  circumference,  is  to  p 
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great  extent  weQ  preserved.  From  San  Pietro  we  follow  an  easy 
path  to  the  sominit  of  the  hill,  which  is  indicated  by  a  cross ;  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Hence  we  follow  the 
wall,  passing  a  small  saUy-port  at  the  N.  angle,  to  the  half-buried 
Porta  in  Lucino,  Farther  on,  on  the  slope  of  the  N.W.  spur,  is  the 
curious  Porta  Saracinescaj  apparently  built  before  the  discovery  of 
the  arch-principle,  as  a  substitute  for  which  the  lateral  walls  gradually 
approach  until  they  meet  at  an  angle.  From  this  point  we  may 
follow  the  footpath  along  the  slope,  which  passes  a  large  washing- 
bench  and  descends  to  the  lower  gate. 

The  station  of  Segni  is  4-5  M.  from  Anagni.  Regarding  this  and  other 
towns  of  the  Hernici,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  railway,  see  Baed' 
eker^s  SoiOhem  Italy. 

FaoM  Bomb  to  Tb&bacina.  —  76  M.  Railway  in  about  4^/4  hrs. 
(fares  14  fr.  20,  9  fr.  96,  6  fr.  40  c. ;  retum-ticketa,  comp.  p.  xiv).  — 
From  Borne  to  (88/4  M.)  CiampinOy  see  p.  428.  —  The  railway,  run- 
ning at  first  to  the  S.,  skirts  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts.  To 
the  left,  above  the  town,  on  the  mountain,  appears  Bocca  di  Papa 
(p.  416],  adjoining  which  on  the  right  is  Monte  Gave  with  the  for- 
mer monastery.  Beyond  (107s  ^0  Frattocchie  (p.  396)  we  cross  the 
Via  Appia  Nuova  and  the  ancient  Via  Appia.  To  the  left,  on  the 
olive-clad  hill,  appears  Gastel  Oandolfo  (p.  412),  immediately  beyond 
which  Albano  and  Ariccia,  connected  by  a  long  viaduct,  are  visible 
in  the  distance.  —  18  M.  Ceechina  (Bail.  Bestaurant)  is  the  junction 
for  the  steam-tramway  Heft)  to  Albano  (p.  413)  and  for  the  railway 
(right)  to  Nettuno  (p.  4o8).  —  To  the  right,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  is  the  Monte  Girceo  (p.  447),  and  nearer  us  rise  the  Yol- 
scian  Mts.  —  2OV2  M.  Civtth  Lavinia  (1060  ft.).  The  insignificant 
town  lies  IY2  ^*  ^^^  ^^®  station,  on  a  W.  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts. 
It  is  the  ancient  Lanuviumy  which  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of 
Juno  Sospita.  A  few  remains  of  her  temple  were  found  in  1885. 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  built  of  massive  blocks  of  peperino,  and  also  the  pavement 
of  a  street  skirting  the  walls.  In  the  piazza  are  a  sarcophagus  and 
several  fragments  from  tombs  and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  — 
The  line  intersects  several  lava-streams. 

26  M.  Velletri  (1165  ft. ;  RaU.  Restaurant;  Albergo  e  Trattoria 
del  Oallo,  good),  the  ancient  VeUtrae,  a  town  of  the  Yolscians, 
which  became  subject  to  Rome  in  B.  G.  338,  was  the  liome  of  the 
Octavian  family  to  which  Augustus  belonged.  The  town  (18,734 
inhab.,  including  suburbs),  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  famous 
for  its  wine,  lies  picturesquely  on  a  spur  of  the  Monte  Artemisio, 
74  M.  from  the  station.  The  loggia  (built  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the  elder) 
of  the  Palazzo  LanceUotti^  in  the  piazza,  commands  an  extensive 
view.  The  cathedral  of  San  Clemente  contains  a  Madonna  painted 
by  Antoniazzo  Romano.    In  1883  a  column  of  victory  was  erected  io 
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the  new  cemetery,  where  Garibaldi  successfully  encountered  the 
Neapolitan  troops  on  May  19th,  1849. 

Velletri  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascents  of  the  Monte  Artemitio 
(2665  ft. ;  2  hrs.  with  guide)  and  the  Monte  Algido  or  MoK^iio  d'Ariano 
(2925  ft. ;  3-4  hrs.  with  guide,  or  a  little  less  from  ^e  station  of  Ontanese, 
see  below),  the  two  highest  summits  rinag  from  the  margin  of  the  crateri- 
form  circular  rampart  formed  by  the  E.  Alban  Mts.  On  the  summit  of 
Honte  Algido  (extensive  view)  are  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  and 
of  a  medicBval  fort  belonging  to  the  Colonnas  (Oastello  Lariano).  From 
Honte  Artemisio  the  descent  may  be  made  to  Kemi. 

FaoM  Yblletbi  to  Sboki,  15  M.,  railway  (fares  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  95,  1  fr. 
30  c.).  —  The  line  turns  to  the  N.B.  and  at  (5  M.)  Ontaneee  intersects  the 
depression  between  the  Alban  and  the  Volscian  Mts.  —  10  M.  Artena;  the 
village  lies  ii/4  M.  to  the  S.,  on  the  slope  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  We  now 
descend  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  to  (15  M.)  Segni  (p.  441). 

The  railway  beyond  Velletri  traverses  a  dreary  plain.  —  33  M. 
QiulianeUo'Boceit'MaBsimaf  the  station  for  the  villages  of  Oiulia- 
nello  to  the  right  and  Rocca  Massima  in  the  Yolscian  Mts.  to  the  left. 
The  line  now  runs  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Yolscian  Mts. 

36^2  M.  Cori.  —  The  Station  (600  ft.)  is  about  2%  M.  below  the  town 
(diligence  60  c.).  —  Albbboo  dbll*  Unionb,  in  the  Piazza,  comparatively 
good.  —  Ouide,  to  save  time.  Vrlfr.  —  Two  Horses  to  Korma  and  Ninfa, 
with  mounted  guide,  about  12  fr. 

Cori  (1300  ft.)  is  the  ancient  CorCj  which  claimed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Trojan  Dardanos  or  by  Coras  and  was  at  an  early 
period  a  member  of  the  Latin  League.  Even  in  antiquity  it  consisted 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls, 
constructed  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  considerable.  During 
the  empire  it  still  prospered,  but  its  name  afterwards  fell  into  obli- 
vion. In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  deserted,  but  in  the  13th  cent,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Conti 
di  Segni  and  fortified  with  a  wall,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still 
extant.  Pop.  71 18.  Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  piazza,  on  which  the  road  from  the  station  debouches, 
the  'Via  Pelasga',  skirting  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall,  ascends 
to  the  upper  town.  Following  this,  we  reach  first  the  church  of 
Sanf  Oliva,  which  is  built  on  ancient  foundations  and  possesses  an-^ 
tique  columns,  quaint  ceiling -paintings  of  the  16th  cent.,  and 
two-storied  cloisters.  Beside  the  church  is  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
wall  in  unusually  good  preservation  j  farther  up  are  some  scantier 
remains.  Adjoining  the  church  of  San  Pietro  is  the  portico  of  a 
*T«mp{«  (now  maintained  as  a  national  monument),  generally,  though 
without  authority,  called  the  Temple  of  Hereules,  but  perhaps  de- 
dicated to  the  three  Oapitoline  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
The  statue  of  Minerva  which  now  adorns  the  fountain  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Senators  in  Rome  (p.  238),  and  which  has  been  restored  as 
Roma,  is  believed  to  have  been  found  here.  The  cella  of  the  temple  is 
incorporated  with  the  church  of  San  Pietro ;  but  eight  Doric  columns, 
with  a  frieze  of  travertine  bearing  traces  of  a  coating  of  stucco,  are 
preserved.    The  Inscription  above  the  door  of  the  cella,  recording 
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the  erection  of  the  edlllce  by  the  duumviri,  or  chief  magistrates  of 
the  place,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sulla.  Beautiful  view  hence  over 
the  town  towards  the  sea,  and  of  the  plain  with  the  isolated  Monte 
Oirceo  (p.  447).  Within  the  church  (opened  on  application ;  25  e.) 
is  an  ancient  marble  altar,  used  as  a  font. 

We  now  descend  to  the  Via  San  Salvatore,  where  two  admirably 
executed.  *Cortntftian  Columns  are  still  standing.  On  the  architrave 
above  is  part  of  the  ancient  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  columns  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  to  a  Temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  They  probably  were  the  two  In  the  centre  of  the  six 
columns  which  seem  to  have  stood  in  front  of  the  temple.  —  Still 
lower  down,  in  the  Ylcolo  di  Pozzo  Dorico  and  the  Piazza  Pizzi- 
tonico,  are  the  remains  of  the  substructures  of  large  cisterns,  prov- 
ing that  even  in  antiquity  Corl  depended  en  the  rainfall  for  Its 
water-supply. 

Near  the  Porta  Ninfesina  is  another  large  fragment  of  the  earli- 
est polygonal  wall.  Outside  the  gate  is  a  deep  ravine,  spanned  by 
the  ancient  Ponte  della  Catena,  constructed  of  triple  tiers  of  tufa 
blocks. 

Picturesque  but  steep  and  difficult  paths  (guide  neoessary.  S4  fr.J  lead 
along  the  mountain-slopes  from  Gori  to  Iforba  (see  below),  in  2^/r9  hrs., 
whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

38  M.  Cistema  di  Romai  the  village  (252  ft.:  diligence  only 
from  Yelletri)  with  a  castle  of  the  Gaetani,  lies  3  M.  to  the  W., 
on  a  hill  rising  above  the  edge  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Cistema 
was  called  Cistema  Neronis  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tres  Tahemae^  where  St.  Paul  met 
the  friends  coniing  from  Rome  to  welcome  him  (Acts,  28). 

43Vs  M.  Ninfa»  the  station  for  the  remains  of  the  medieval  town 

of  that  name.    The  ivy-clad  *Ruins  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  on 

the  road  from  Yelletri  to  Sezze.   They  d^ite  mainly  from  the  12th 

and  13th  cent,  and  include  a  palace ,  a  monastery,  a  church  with 

faded  frescoes,  and  several  streets.   The  marshy  surroundings  were 

the  cause  of  its  abandonment;  and  In  summer  the  malaria  makes 

a  visit  to  Ninfa  unadvisable,  while  the  crops  also  render  a  closer 

investigation  of  the  ruins  Impracticable. 

Norma  may  be  reached  direct  from  the  station  of  Ninfa  in  iVs  hr.  by 
steep  footpaths  diverging  to  the  left  about  200  paces  along  the  Sermoneta  road. 

45^2  M.  Sermoneta-Norma.  Sermoneta  (SAA  ft.)  a  little  town 
(1151  Inhab.)  to  the  S.E.,  has  an  ancient  castle  belonging  to  the 
Gaetani,  who  derive  their  ducal  title  from  it.  Norma  (1367  ft. ;  pop. 
2529 ;  Locanda  della  Fortuna,  tolerable)  is  a  small  mountain-village, 
to  which  a  steep  road  with  many  windings  ascends,  passing  the  abbey- 
church  of  VaMsciolo  (340  ft.;  13th  cent.),  at  the  end  of  the  Yal 
Carella.  About  ^/^  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Norma,  on  the  mountain-path 
leading  to  Gori,  are  the  ruins  of  Norba  ('Giviti'),  which  became  a 
Latin  colony,  B.C.  492,  and  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
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tioops  of  Sulla  during  the  dyil  wars.  The  well-preseryed  wall,  in 
the  polygonal  style,  was  IV2  ^'  i°  ciicnmfeTence ,  and  seyeral 
towers  and  a  gateway  are  still  traceable  -,  it  encloses  two  hills  con- 
taining the  substructures  of  temples.    Excavations  were  begun  here 

in  1902. 

Fatiguing  mountain-paths  lead  from  Norma  to  Montelanieo  (p.  Mi)  in 
about  4  hrs'.  ride,  and  to  (8  M.)  Carpineto  (p.  AAl)  in  4*5  hrs.  (horse  and 
guide  about  6  fr.). 

Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  Pontine  Mftrshefl  (Paludi  Pon- 
tine), which  vary  in  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
from  6  to  11  M.,  and  from  Nettuno  to  Terracina  are  31  M.  in  length. 
A  considerable  part  of  them  is  now  cultivated  and  they  afford  exten- 
sive pastures,  the  most  marshy  spots  of  which  are  the  resort  of  the 
buffalo.  Towards  the  sea  the  district  is  fringed  with  forest  (maechia). 
The  malaria  in  summer  is  a  dreadful  scourge. 

These  marshes  were  anciently  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  they  gradually  fell  into  their  present 
condition  owing  to  the  decline  of  agriculture.  The  marshes  occupy  a  de- 
pression running  parallel  with  the  Apennines,  and  separated  n>om  the 
sea  by  a  series  of  sandhills,  and  it  is  the  want  of-  fall  in  the  surfoce  of 
the  soil  that  is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  Many  subterranean  springs  rise  to 
the  surface  here,  and  the  streams  and  canals  are  totally  inadequate  to 
carry  off  the  excess  of  water  that  descends  from  the  mountains  during  the 
rainy  season;  its  escape  is  farther  impeded  by  the  rank  growth  of  the  aquatic 
plants.  Attempts  to  drain  the  marshes  were  successively  made  by  the 
censor  Afpim  OkmcUtts  (p.  893)  in  B.  G.  813,  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegw 
168  years  later,  by  Caesar,  AitgtuUu,  Nerva,  Trajany^  and  finally  by  Theodorie 
the  Ostrogoth,  all  of  which  were  of  temporary  benent  only.  Similar  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  by  the  popes  Boniface  VIII.,  Mart4n  F.«  Sisetns  V., 
and  Pius  F/.,  the  last  of  whom  reconstructed  the  ancient  Via  Appia  in 
the  most  admirable  manner.  In  m89  the  Italian  government  promulgated 
a  law  according  to  which  the  landed  proprietors  are  bound  to  arrange  for 
tiie  safe  escape  of  the  rain  that  falls  in  the  mountains,  to  keep  the  existing 
canals  dean  and  open,  and  to  reclaim  the  district  exposed  to  inundation, 
either  by  the  construction  of  a  natural  outlet,  or  by  the  aid  of  mechanical 
devices.  Aperiod  of  24  years  in  allowed  for  the  completion  of  this  work, 
and  7,000,000  fr.  have  been  granted  to  defray  the  expense. 

52  M.  Sezse  (1046  ft. ;  Loeanda  Nationale,  in  the  piazza,  un- 
pretending), a  town  of  10,827  inhab.,  with  the  surname  Romano,  is 
the  ancient  Setia  of  the  Tolscians,  a  Boman  colony  after  382  B.C., 
and  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Italian  wars  up  to  the  time  of  Sulla. 
Under  the  empire  its  name  was  remembered  only  on  account  of  its 
wine,  which  Augustus  preferred  even  to  Falernian.  Considerable 
remains  of  its  ancient  walls  have  been  preserved,  built  of  massive 
polygonal  blocks.  The  rough  rusticated  work  here  is  an  unusual 
feature  in  ancient  town-walls ,  which  in  most  cases  are  carefully 
smoothed.  A  massive  substructure  in  the  same  style,  below  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  is  arbitrarily  named  Tempio  di  Satumo, 

The  highroad,  visible  to  the  right,  leads  straight  on  through  the 
Pontine  plain,  following  the  ancient  Via  Appia.  On  this  side  also 
we  have  the  streamlet  TJfente,  the  ancient  Ufen8.  On  the  left  rise 
the  slopes  of  Monte  Trevi  (1655  ft.),  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  town 
destroyed  in  the  16th  cent  by.  the  inhabitants  of  Sezze. 
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61  M.  Pipemo  (490  ft.;  Locanda  Serafinij  tolezable),  a  tovB 
with  6736  inhab.,  was  founded  early  in  the  middle  ages  by  refugees 
from  the  ancient  Volsdan  town  of  Prwemum,  reoudns  of  which  haye 
recently  been  excavated  on  the  road  about  1^4  M.  to  the  N.  The 
Cathedral,  in  the  picturesque  piazza,  was  built  in  1283  and  modern- 
ised in  the  interior  in  1782. 

Carp1meto(Tp.  441)  may  be  reached  in  4-6  brs.  from  Pipemo  by  a  path  over 
the  mountains.  —  From  Pipemo  to  (18  M.)  Fro$inon€,  diligence  in  S'/t  hrs. 
(fare  3  fr.)  on  Tues.,  Thars.,  A  Sat.,  starting  in  the  morning}  see  Baedeker* s 
Southern  Italy. 

We  obtain  a  picturesque  view  on  the  left  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amaseno,  with  its  heights  crowned  with  ancient  castles  and  villages : 
Bocea  Oorga,  Mdenta,  Prossedi,  and  Boccasecca.  We  then  cross  the 
Amaseno. 

64  M.  Sonnino  (1410  ft.  j  4518  inhab.)  was  formerly  noted  for 

the  picturesque  costume  of  its  women  and  for  the  audacity  of  the 

brigands. 

About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station  of  Sonnino  lies  the  Cistercian  con- 
vent of  Fofttanova,  where  St.  Thomas  Aqninas  died  in  1374  while  on  his 
way  to  the  GouhcU  of  Lyons.  The  convent-chnrch,  consecrated  in  1306, 
with  rectangular  choir  and  an  octangular  tower  over  the  crossing,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  Italian  Gothic  (restored).  The  cloisters,  chapter- 
house, and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the  rooms  contains  a 
relief  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini. 

69  M.  Fraaso.  On  the  slope  of  Monte  Leano  (2220  ft.),  to  the 
left,  once  lay  the  sacred  grove  and  fountain  of  Feronia,  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Sat.  I,  5,  23).  The  line  here  joins  the  ancient  Yia  Appia. 

76  M.  Terracina.  —  Hotels.  Ajubbroo  Bealb,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  at  the  back,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  IV4  fr.,  very  fair; 
LocAtTDA  Nazionalk,  in  the  piaaza,  unpretending.  —  Bettauraota.  Sireoe, 
Posta,  both  clean.  —  Cafi  Gentrate^  in  the  main  street. 

Terracina  (10,996  inhab.) ,  situated  conspicuously  on  a  rocky 
limestone  eminence  (Hor.  Sat.  I,  5,  26),  the  Anxur  of  the  ancient 
Yolscians  and  the  Tarracina  of  the  Romans,  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
bishopric,  and  is  the  natural  frontier-town  between  Central  and 
Southern  Italy.  The  high-road  intersects  the  new  quarter,  constmcted 
by  Pope  Pius  YI.,  while  the  old  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL 
Above  the  latter  extend  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  <»ownedby  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Yenus.  Adjoining  the  new  quarter  on  the 
S.W.,  beyond  the  Linca  Fia  Canal,  is  a  hamlet  of  primitive  and  mostly 
conical  straw-huts,  inhabited  in  winter  by  peasants  from  the  Abruzzi, 
who  then  work  in  the  fields  here. 

The  Gattbdbalb  San  Gbsakeo,  in  the  ancient  Forum,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Roma  and  Augufttu,  dedicated  by  A.  iEmilius, 
who  also  caused  the  forum  to  be  laid  with  its  present  wiell- 
preserved  pavement.  The  inscription  A.  ^milius  A.  F.  in  large 
letters  is  distinctly  le^ble  upon  the  ttavertine  slabs.  The  vest- 
ibule of  the  cathedral  rests  on  ten  ancient  cidumns^  with  reeumbent 
lions  at  their  bases.  On  the  right  Is  a  large  granite  basin,  «hi^, 
the  inscription  records,  pli^ed  a  part  in  the  maitytdom  ol  Ohiiadans. 
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The  beaatifiil  fluted  columns  of  the  canopy  in  the  interior  are  an- 
tique. The  pulpit,  with  its  ancient  mosaics,  rests  on  columns  with 
lions'  feet  In  the  chapter-house  is  a  nuptial  chest  of  carved  wood 
(10th  or  11th  cent.).  An  extensive  view  is  enjoyed  from  the  belfry 
(91  steps). 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  (748  ft.)  may  be  attained  in 
V2-V4  ^'m  directly  from  the  new  town  by  a  steep  path  to  the  right 
of  the  new  church ;  but  more  conveniently  from  the  old  town,  by 
ascending  to  the  right,  under  the  archway  adjoining  the  cathedral. 
The  latter  route  is  partly  by  an  ancient  road  passing  remains  of 
tombs  and  ancient  walls,  and  then  to  the  right  by  a  gap  in  the  wall 
encircling  the  olive-plantations,  and  through  the  latter  along  the 
dividing  wall.  The  summit  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  an  im- 
posing Temple  of  Venus,  110  ft.  long  and  66  ft.  broad,  standing 
upon  a  terrace  partly  supported  by  arcades.  The  cella,  which  was 
decorated  with  pilasters  on  the  walls  and  a  mosaic  pavement,  still 
contains  the  pedestal  for  the  sacred  statue.  Until  the  excavations 
of  1894  the  arcades  were  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  palace  of 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth .  The  magnificent  view  embraces,  towards 
the  W.,  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Alban  Mts.,  then  the  Monte  Oirceo; 
to  the  S.  are  the  Ponza  Islands ;  to  the  E.  the  plain  of  Fondi,  farther 
off  the  promontory  of  Gaeta,  with  the  tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus, 
and  finally  the  island  of  Ischia. 

At  the  £.  egress  of  the  town  is  the  Taglio  di  Pisco  Montano,  an 
interesting  piece  of  Roman  engineering.  The  promontory  approaches 
close  to  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  Appius  originally  conducted 
his  road  over  the  hill.  At  a  later  period  the  rocks  were  removed  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  more  spacious  road.  On  the  perpendic- 
ular wall  thus  produced  the  depth  is  indicated  at  intervals  of  10  Ro- 
man feet,  beginning  firom  the  top ;  the  lowest  mark,  a  few  feet  above 

the  present  road,  is  OXX. 

A  carriage-road  (11  M.;  diligence  to  San  Felice  once  daily  in  3  hrs.) 
lead«  along  the  ahore  to  the  Konte  Oirceo,  or  Cireello  (1060  ft.),  the 
Promontarium  Circaeum  of  the  ancienta,  the  traditional  aite  of  the  palace 
and  grove  of  the  enchantreaa  Circe,  dangiiter  of  the  aun,  deacribed  by  Homer. 
The  promontory  ia  a  relic  of  a  now  almoat  wholly  aunken  apur  of  the 
Apenninea  which  bounded  the  Pontine  Harihea  on  the  W.;  it  was  at  one 
time  an  island  bat  bas  been  joined  to  the  mainland  by  alluvial  deposits. 
Accommodation  of  a  rustic  character  may  be  obtained  at  Sctn  Felice  Circeo 
(320  ft.),  on  application  at  Frane.  Afilano^t  Caffi.  From  San  Felice  a  good 
footpath,  following  the  telegraph -wirea  and  passing  a  little  above  a  fine 
piece  of  ancient  Cyclopean  masonry,  known  aa  the  CUttadella  Vecchia^  leada 
to  the  andent  town  of  Cereei  or  Circei^  which  became  a  Roman  colony  in 
393  and  still  existed  in  Cicero^s  time,  and  thence,  in  1  hr.,  to  the  Bemaforo 
or  signal -atation  (1225  ft.).  The  view  hence  ia  magnificent:  to  the  S.E. 
lachia,  Capri,  and  Ht.  Vesuvius  are  distinctly  viaible;  to  the  K.W.  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter^a  can  be  distingniahed  ^  to  the  £.  and  N.E.  we  aee  the 
moontaina  as  far  aa  Yelletri  \  to  the  S.  is  the  aea,  with  the  Ponza  lalanda.  — 
The  aummit  of  the  mountain  (1T75  ft.)  may  be  reached  from  San  Felice 
in  about  2Vs  hra.  (with  guide)  1-1 V2  fr.),  the  final  aacent  being  steep  and 
fatiguing.  On  the  top,  which  (jdmmands  an  extensive  view,  are  the  remains 
of  a  supposed  Ttmple  of  Qirct. 
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The  hill  is  strewn  with  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings;  thus,  ahont 
halfway  np  the  N.  side,  under  a  group  of  lofty  trees,:  is  a  low  parapet  of 
Roman  workmanship  enclosing  a  well  called  the  Fontand  di  Mezzo  Afonie.  ^ 
Rem -I  ins  of  Roman  palaces  and  water- works  (including  the  so-called  Piscina 
di  Luottllo  and,  farther  to  the  K.B..,  the  FatUe  della  Bagnata)  have  also  been 
found  at  lAiffo  di  Faola,  a  small  lake  at  the  N.  base  of  the  promontory, 
which  served  as  a  harbour  for  the  town  of  Cercei.  Cicero  and  Atticus, 
Tiberius  and  D'>mitian  frequently  resorted  to  this  spot.  —  On  the  seaward 
side  of  the  promontory  are  several  extensive  grottoes,  some  of  them  acces- 
sible only  by  boat.  —  Travellers  pressed  for  time  can  visit  the  Semaforo 
from  Terracina  and  return  the  same  day. 

The  Lago  di  Fondo,  originally  a  bny  of  the  sea  but  now  Towing  to 
alluvial  deposit.^)  a  marshy  lake,  situated  to  the  K.E.  of  Terracina  amidst 
dense  woods  and  connected  with  the  sea  by  two  channels,  may  be  visited 
by  boat  (about  6  fr.).  We  enter  by  the  E.  channel  at  the  Torre  8anC 
JnaeUuia  and  emerge  by  the  W.  channel  at  the  Torre  Carmeto.  The  ancient 
nanie  of  the  lake  was  Lacu*  Fundcmut  or  Ampdanut,  from  the  now  vanished 
town  of  AmpeUte^  said  to  have  been  founded  on  this  spot  by  Laconian 
refugees. 

From  Terracina  to  Formla  and  Gaeta,  see  Baedeker's  Southern 
Italy. 
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of  the  most  important  Artists  mentioned  in  the  Handbook,  with  a 
note  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Ahhreviations:  A.  s=  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor;  ca.  = 
circa,  about;  Bol.  s:  Bolognefie,  Ferr.  s  Ferrarese,  Flem.  s=  Flemiah, 
Flor.  =  Florentine,  Fr.  =:  French,  Lorn,  ss  Lombard,  Bom.  s=  Roman,  etc. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Boman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 


hgcr€urito9^  Greek  S.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  436-424  B.C. 

A.lbani(ASIbano). Franc..  Bol.  P.,  1578- 
1660. 

AlUrti,  LeonBaU.^  Flor.  A.,  1404-72. 
—  (Uiv). 

AlcameneSy  Greek  S.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  430^98  B.C. 

Al/ani.  Domenieo  di  Parity  Umbr.  P., 
1483- after  1586.  —  (61). 

Algardi,  Al,  Bol.  8.,  A.,  1592-1654. 

AJiense  (Ant.  Va»*ittacc?ii)^  Umbr.  and 
Ven.  P.,  d.  1629. 

Allegrit  Ant.^  see  Correggio. 

AUSri^  Al.,  Flor.  P.,  1536-1807. 

— ,  Critto/ano  (-fora).  Flor.  P.,  1677- 
1621. 

Alunnoy  Niecolbj  see  Foligno. 

AvMrighi,  see  Caravaggio,  Mich, 

Ammanati^Bart.^  Flor.  A.,  6.,  1511-92. 

Angtlieo  da  Fietole.  Era  CHov..  Flor. 
P.,  1387-1455. 

Anguiuola  (Anguisciola)  ^  8o/oni»ba^ 
Crem.  P.,  1535-1626. 

Ap»UM,  Greek  P.,  366-308  B.C.  —  (U). 

Amol/o  di  Cambio^  see  Cambio. 

Arpino^  il  Cavaliere  d'  (6iui.  Getari)^ 
Bom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  (IxxUi). 

Baciedo^  see  OavUli, 

Batdued^  MatUo,  8ien.  P.,  16th  cent. 

Bandin€lU,BaecM^  Flor.S.,  1493-1560. 

Barbarelli^  Giorgio,  see  Oiorgione. 

Barbi§ri,  see  Ouereino. 

Barili,  Ant.    (1453-1516)    and  Cfiov. 

(d.  1529),  Sien.  wood -carvers.  — 

(21). 
Bama  or  Btma,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1381. 
Baroeeto,  Fcderigo,  Bom.  P.,  imitator 

of  Conreggio,  1528-1612.  —  (128). 
BartolOj  Taddeo  di^  see  Taddeo. 
Bartolo  di  Fredi^  see  Fredi. 
Sartolo^  Domenieo  di,  see  Domenieo, 
Bartolomeo  delta  Porta ,  Fra^  Flor. 

P.,  1475-1517. 
Battano,  Frane.  (da  Font*),  th§  Yotm- 

ger,  son  of  Jacopo,  Ven.  P.,  1548-90. 


Bassano,  Jacopo  (da  Ponte),  Ven.  P., 

1510-92. 
Batonij  P^mpeo,  Bom.  P.,  1706-87. 
Bat  si,  Cfiov.  Ant.,  see  Sodoma. 
Beeecifumi,  Domenieo.  Sien.  P.,  I486- 

1551.  ~  (22). 
BeUini,  Giovanni,  Ven.  P.,  1428-1516. 
Benvenuto  di  CHovanni,   Sien.  P.,   d. 

1517.  —  (22). 
Berehem  (Berghem),    Claas  Pieterss, 

Dutch  P.,  1620-88. 
BeretHni,  Pietro,  see  Cortona. 
Bernini,  Giov.  Lorenzo,  Bom.  A.,  S., 

1598-1680.  —  (Ixxiv). 
Bigordi,  see  Qhirlandajo. 
Boedas,  Greek  8.,  son  of  Lysippos. 

—  <li). 
Bologna,  Giov.  da,    or    Giamhologna 

(Jean  de  Boullogne  of  Douai),  Flem. 

and  Flor.   S.,  1524-1608. 
BoUrafJio,  Giov.  Ant.,  Mil«  P.,  pupil 

of  Leonardo,  1467-1516. 
Bonfigli,  see  Buonfigli. 
Boni/aHo  the  Elder  (dei  Pitati),  d.  1540, 

the  Younger,  d.  1558,  the  Youngest, 

ca.  1565-79,  Ven.  P. 
Bonvieino,  see  Moretto. 
Bordone,  Pari$,yen.  P.,  ca.  1500-1571. 
Borgognone,  Arnbrogio,  da  Foseano, 

Mil.  P.,  floruit  1486-1523. 
Borromini,  Frane.,  Bom.  A.,  S.,  159d- 

1667.  —  (Ixxiii). 
Botticelli,  Al.  or  8andro(Al.  Filipepi), 

Flor.  P.,  1446-1510.  —  (Ixiv). 
Bramante,  Donate,  Umb.,  Mil.,  and 

Bom.  A.,  1444-1514.  —  (Ixvi.  —  Cp. 

also  the  Index,  under  'Bome'). 
Bregno,  Andrea,  Lom.  and  Bom.  S., 

1421-1506. 
Bril,  Paul,  Flem.  P.,  1554-1626. 
Broneino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  1502-72. 
Buowxrroti^  see  Michael  Angelo. 
Buo^/lgii    (or   BonfiifU),    Benedetto, 

Umbr.   P.,    ca.    1420 -c.  1496.  — 

(61). 
Buonteilenti ,  Bern.,  Flor.  A.,  153&- 

1608. 
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LIST  OF  ARTISTS. 


Oaliari^  Paolo^  see  Veronete, 
Oamaino^  Ttno  da,  8ien.  P.,  d.  1889. 
CanMMo,  Lvea,  Gen.  P.>  1527-85. 
Catnbio,  Amol/o  di,  Flor.  A.,  8.,  1283- 

1301. 
Campai/naj  OirolAmo,  Yen.  8.,  pupil 

of  Jao.  S&nsovino,  1552-1623. 
Cammeeini,  Vine.y  Bom.  P.,  1773-1844. 
Canaietto  (Antonio  CanaU),  Yen.  P., 

1687-1768. 
Canova,  Antonio,  It&I.  8.,  1767-1882. 
Caprino*  Amadeo  or  Meo  del.  Bom. 

A.,  1430-1601.  —  (Iriv). 
Carcieci,  see  Carracd. 
C€travaggio,  MiehelangeloAmeriffhi  da, 

Lomb.  and  Bom.  P.,  1560-1609.  — 

(Izxiv). 
— ,  PoiidSro  (hMarada,'SLom,,  Neap., 

and  Sicil   P.,  1495-1648. 
Cardi^  Luigi,  see  CiffoK, 
Carpi,  Oirol.  da,  Ferr.  P.,  1501-68. 
Carraeei,  Agostino,  Bol.  P..  1558-1601. 
-— ,  Ann^ale,   brother   of  Agostino, 

Bol.  P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Ixxiv). 
<-,  Lodovieo,  Bol.  P.,  1655-1619. 
Carrueeiy  see  Pontormo. 
CavalUni,  Pietro,   Bom.  P.  and  mo- 

saielst,  14th  cent.  —  Oxiil). 
CeUini,  Benv  nuto,  Flor.  8.  and  gold- 
smith, 1500-1572. 
O^Msodottu   th4    Elder,   Greek    8. 

(father  of  Praxiteles).  —  (xlij). 
— ,  the  Toftnger,  Greek  8.,  son  of  Prax- 
iteles. —  (xlix). 
dgnani.  Carlo,  Bol.  P.,  1628-1719. 
dffoU  (Luigi  Cardi  da),  Flor.  P.,  1559- 

1613. 
Oimalme,  Cfiov.,  Flor.  P.,  1240? -after 

1303. 
Ctreignani,  see  Pomaranda, 
Ciuffagtii,  Bernardo  di  Piero,  Flor.  S., 

1381-14^7. 
Claude  le  Lorrain  (  OeU^e),  French  P., 

1600-1632. 
Clovio.  Don  OiuHo,  P.  of  miniatures, 

pupil  of  Giulio  Bomano,  1496-1578. 
Cornelius,  Peter  von.  Germ.  P.,  1788- 

1867.  —  axxv). 
Correggio( Antonio  AUegri  da).  Farm. 

P.,  1494-1534. 
Cortona,  Pietro  (BeretHni)  da,  Flor. 

A.,  P.,  1596-1669.  -  (61). 
— ,  Urbano  da,  Sien.  8.,  d.  1604. 
Cosimo,  Piiro  di,  see  Piiro, 
Coemaii,  the.  Bom.  8.  and  mosaicists, 

18th  cent.  —  (Ixii). 
Cottarelli,Giae,,  Slen.  A.,  8.,  1468-1615. 
— ,  Cfuidoeeio.  Slen.  P.,  1450-1528. 
Credi,Loremodi,  Flor.  P.,  1469-1537. 
Cresti.Dom.,  da  PasHgnano,  Flor.  P., 

Crivelli,   Carlo,  Pad.  and  Yen.  P., 
floruit  ca.  1468-93. 


BaknatayCfiov.,  Bom.  8.,  ca.  1470-80. 
David,  Gerard,  Dutch  P.,  d.  1628. 
DoM,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616-86. 
Domeniehino    (Domenieo    Zeanpieri), 

Bol.  P.,  1681-1641.  —  (Ixxiv). 
Domenieo  di  Bartolo,  Slen.  P.,  middle 

of  16th  cent.  —  CSf). 
Domenieo  di  Parie  Alfani,  see  A^tmi. 
DonateUo  (Donato  di  Kiccolb  di  BetH 

Bardi),  Flor.  8.,  1386-1466. 
Doni,  Adone,  Umb.  P ,  1610 1588. 
DoseoDoeei  (Oiov.  di  Jfieeolb  Lutero), 

Ferr.  P.,  ca.  1479-1542. 
Duecio,  Agostino  d'Antonio  cNL  Flor. 

8.,  A.,  b.  1418,  d.  after  mu 
Dueeio  di Buonineegna,  Sien.  P.,  fioroit 

ca.  1286-1319.  —  (22). 
Dufueanoy^  Frane,  Dutch  and  Bom.  8., 

1594-1646. 
DUrer,  Albrecbt,  Qerm.  P.,  1471>1528. 
Dyek,  Ant,  van,  Flem.  P.,  pupil  of 

Bubens,  1599-1641. 

Eueebio  di  Son  Giorgio,  Vmbr.  P.,  ca. 

1503.  -  (61). 
Euthyeratee,  Greek  8.,  son  of  Lysippus. 

-  (U). 
Eutpehide;  Oreek  S.,   pupil  of  Ly- 

sippuis.  —  (U). 

Tabriano.  GenMe.  da,  Umbr.  P.,  ca. 

1370-im  —  (Ixiv.  61). 
Federighi,  Ant,  (de"  Tolomei),  Sien. 

A.,  8.,  oa.  1420-90.  *«  (31). 
Ferrari,  Gaudeiuio,  Pied,  and  Lom. 

P.,  1471?- 1646. 
FianmUngOyArHgo,  of  Malines,  Bom. 

P.,  d.  1601. 
FOeoie,  ¥^a  Giovanni  Angelieo  <to,  see 

Angelieo, 
— ,  Mno  da,  Flor.  andBom.  S.4481-84. 
Filarete,  Ant.  (Ant.  AveruUno),  Flor. 

A.,  S.,  d.  after  1466.  —  (Ixr). 
Fiorente  di  Loreneo,   Umbr.  P.,   ea. 

1472-1520.  —  (61). 
FoUgno,  Nice.  (Alunno)  di  Liberaiore 

da,Umhr.P.,  ca.  1430-1808.— (61.76). 
Fontana,  Carlo,  Bom.  A.,  1634-1714. 

(Ixxiii). 
— ,  Domenieo,  Bom.  A.,  1643-1607.  — 

(Ixxiii). 
—',  Oiov,,  brother  of  Domenieo,  Bom. 

A.,  1540-1614. 
Fbnte,  Jae.  delta,  see  Querela. 
Franeeeea,  Piero  deUa  (  Pietro  di  Bene^' 

detto),  Umbr.  Flor.  P.,  ca.  1430- 

1492.  —  (54.  128). 
Franeeseo  (ikeeo)  di  Giorgio  (Meirtini), 

8icn.  A.,  8.,  P.,  1489-15(».  —  <21): 
Ftanceeeo  di  Sknone,  Flor.  S.,  1488- 

1498. 
Franeia,Franee»eo(Frane.  RaibiMni). 

Bol.  P.,  S.,  1450-1517. 
Franewfdy  Inuoe,,  see  Imola. 
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JVfiK,  Barioh  di  MmHto.  Sien.  P..  i 

imiilO.  —  (22). 
Fftga.  ftrdlnando,  Rom.A..  1699-1780. 
FOkriehy  Joi,^  Ger.  P..  1800-1874. 
Fungaiy  BemardinQ^  Sien.  P.,  1460- 

1516.  —  (22). 
fffffof,  Frane.,  Flor.  P.,  1604-1646. 

Oaetoiio,  £Mp,y  Neap.  P.,  16Ui  cent. 
Gam«i^  Meuandro,  Flor.  A.,  1691- 

1737. 
Garbo.  RaffaeUvno  dtl.  Flor.  P.,  1466- 

1524. 
OarHfalo  (Btnvtnuto  TM  da)^  Ferr. 

P.,  1481-1559. 
OauUL  Oiot,  Batt.,  snmamed  t{  Ba- 

eUcio^  Som.  P.,  1689-1709. 
Odlie,  fee  Claude  le  Lorrain. 
Qtrino  da  Pittcja,   TJmbr.  P.,   first 

half  of  16th  cent.  —  (61). 
OfUberH,  Lor.^  Flor.  S^  1378-1455. 
OkirlandiUOi   Bom,  (Bom.  Bigordi), 

Flor.  P.,  1449-94.  —  (Ixiv). 
— ,  Bidolfo(R,  Biffordi).  son  of  Dom., 

Flor.  P.,  1483-1561. 
Giam^oloffna^  see  Bologna^  Oiov,  da, 
GUniffnano^  Vine,  da  San  (  Vine.  To- 
'   mag»i).  Bom.  P.,  pupil  of  Raphael, 

1492-after  1529. 
Gioeondo,  fVa,  Veron.  and  Bom.  A., 

1435-1515. 
Giordano^  Luea,  surnamed  Fapretto^ 

Neap.  P.,  ca.  1633-1705. 
Oiorgione  (Giorgio  Barbarelli).  Yen. 

P.,  14777-1510. 
Giofto  (di  Bondone)^  Flor.  P.,  A.,  S., 

1276-1337.  —  axiii). 
GostdU.  Benosxoj   Flor.  P.,    pnpil  of 

Fra  Angelico,  1420-97. 
Guereind^  H  (Giov.  Frane,  Barbieri), 

Bol.   and  Bom.  P.,   1591-1666.  — 

(Ixxiv), 
Guido  da  Siena,  Sien.  P.,  13th  cent. 

HoT&ein,  Banr^  the  Younger,  Oerm. 

P.,  1497-1543. 
Honthoret,  Gerh.(Gerardo  delta  JfoUe), 

Dutch  P.,  1590-1666. 
ffoudon,  Jean  Ant.,  Fr.  S.,  1741-1828. 

IM,  Sinibaldo,  Umbr  P.,  first  half  of 

16th  cent.  ^  (61). 
Jm^la,  Iwnoeenzo  da  (Inn.  Franeueei), 

Bol.  P.,  1494rl549. 

Kemff'mann,  Maria  AngeUea,  Oer.  P., 

1741-1807. 
Koeh,  Joteph  Ant.,  Ger.  P.,  1768-1889. 

"Laipput,  Greeks.,  pupil  of  Lysippus. 

—  (U). 
LandiM,  Taddeo,  Flor.  8.,  d.  1594. 
Zanfraneo,  Oiov,,  Bol.,  Bom.,  and 

Keap.  P.,  1580? -1647. 


Lanrana,  Luekmo  da,  of  Dalmatia, 

A.,  d,  1479. 
LawreHy  Tom.,  Bom.  P.,  S.,  ca.  1580. 
Le  Brvn,  Charlee,  French  P.,  1619-90. 
Legroi,  JPierre,  Fr.  P.,  1656-1719. 
LeoeTuwee,  Greek  S.,  middle  of  4tb 

eent.  B.C.  —  (xlix). 
Leontn^o  da  Vinei,  Flor.  andMiUm.  P., 

8.,  A.,  1452-1519. 
Lieinio,  Bernardino,  Bergam.  and  Yen. 

P.,  pupil  of  Pordenone,  flor.  ca. 

1511-U. 
— ,  Gioif,  Ant,,  see  Pord§none, 
Xdevens,  Jan,  Dutch  P.,  1607^74. 
Idgorio,  Pirro,  Bom.  A.,  d.  1588. 
Lionardo,  see  Leonardo, 
Lippi,  Fdippino,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1504. 

—  (Ixlv). 

-~,Fra  FUinpe,  father  of  Filippino, 

LomSbetrdo,  G^alamo,  Yen.S.,  16th  cent. 
LongM,  Luea^  P.,  Bayenna,  1607-80. 
LorensettiyAmbrogio,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1348? 

—  (23). 

— ,  Pietro,  Sien.  P.,ca.  1809-1348.— (22). 

Lorenxetto,  Martina  (di  Lodovieo  Cam- 

panajo),  Flor.  and  Bom.  A.,  8., 

Lorenso  di  Pietro,  see  Vecehietta, 
Lotto,  Loronto,  Yen.  P.,  1480-1556. 
Luea  di  Ttnamk,  Sien.  P.,  second  half 

of  14th  cent. 
Luini,Bemardino,  Iiom.P.,1470?-15aO?. 
Lungki,  Mart.,  the  Elder,  Bom.  A. 

ca.  1570. 
— ,  Onorio,   Bom.   A.,     son   of  the 

preceding,  1561-1619. 
— ,  Mart,,  the  Younger,  son  of  the 

last,  d.  1657. 
LuH,  Bened,,  Flor.  P.,  1666-1724. 
Lpeippue,  Greek  8.,  4th  cent.  B.C. 

(1).  - 

JiLadema,  Carlo,  Bom.  A.,  1556-1629. 

—  (Ixxiii). 

— ,  Stefano,   Lom.   Bom.   S.,   1571- 


Majano,  Benedetto  da,  Flor.  A.,  S., 

1442-97. 
— ,  GivUano,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, Flor.  A.,  1432-90. 
Mainardi^  Seb,,  Tusc  P.,  d.  1513. 
Maitant^  Lor.,  Sien.  A.,  S.,  P.,  ca. 

1375?-1330. 
ManetH,  RuUUo,  Sien.  P.,  1572-1689. 
Manni  (Nanni),  Giannieola  di  Paolo, 

Umbr.  P..  d.  1544.  —  (61). 
Maniegne^  Andrea,  Pad.  andMant.  P., 

1431-1506. 
Maratta  (MaraHi),  Carlo,  Bom.  P., 

1625-1713. 
Metreantonio  Raimondi,  Bol.  and  Bom. 

engrayer,  ca.  1488-1527. 

29* 


8.,  I47ft-163i.  —  (21). 
L.  1280-1314.  —  (231. 


eiMidaOa1tlBa»ai 

P.,  IWl-aa.  -  (44). 

iroKlim   Cdd    Fantealt 

"  latiUifnBBiic 


1SR3-I4t0!. 
1.1460-lGBO. 
di  Barutio)  da 


MtmUnt.  Eimi,  Flam.  P.,  1430-94. 
Unmi,  UppB,  Bits.  P.,  d.  13M.— 121). 
llenita%i,  QiEM-Koin.  S.  utthc  time 

of  Aufuiloi.  —  (Hit). 
Mrngt,  i<U.  RaplMtil,  P.,  1723-79. 


«*•^«r■'"^^^'■ 


■"iMfrilei  *    "' 


.  p.,  IStb  mb(. 

I  s,,  ia»>.ie46. 
p.,  leiMfl. 


1  of  Mlehwl  Angeto,  lfiUT-e3. 
n  A-Etos  r'tlcuaadrc  Jon- 
Breac.  P.,  14(lfi-13fie. 
'ranc.,Veroii.P.,  1474-lWfl. 


arldlMiJ  EiUban,  Span 


(0  J«n*.J,  9ien. 
en.  P.;  1180.1(09. 


P.,  laae-iasfr. 


otVo',' isa^ifwS."' "' 

Otirieot,   ./sA.    fWtdr., 
ITSE-lses. 

PoceAio,  Oi'rst 
»ner  IfBa.  . 

»fter  IWO.'  -^^^. 


dri,  Bieii.P.,  llTt- 
p.,    1471- 


T».  P.,  1503- 
.,  TS-i8  B.C. 


~'ixll^.  " 


Prrufiao,  PiilTO  (Fitlm  Vanliwi), 
Umbr.  uid  Flor.  P.,  tucher  oi 
Btp!i»el,  144IHS21.  —  (h.iv.  61,  88). 

A.,  P*!,  1481-1536.''— "(li'il"  23),"' 
Patlliae  (Franc,  di  Sufana),   Flor. 

P.,  143867. 
PhiHiat,   Onsk  S.,   BOO-ISO  B.C.  — 

(xlvfl), 
iWa  dl  Cotimt,  Flor.  P.,  I46a-l&21. 
PinHai,  or  JMnWa,  Soeci'u,  Flo(,  A., 

S.,  i.  1184.  -  (Ixit). 
rtnhirfcrfiofBmiordinoBXMj.TJiBbr. 

P.,  1164-1613.  -  Oili.  61). 


M,    ai«.,     Pis.   S„    A.,     BOD     of 

Moli,  en.  1360-  c».  1328.  —  {21  >. 
maoli.  Pis.  8.,  A.,  18.  1206-1280. 


•.  (Piian. 


O'ltU. 


,  V«p.  P„ 


PidWmiio ,   Ant.,   Flor.  6.,  P., 

1129-98. 
-,  Fltrt,  Flor.  8.,  P.,  lHB-98f. 
i^IfclKM,  Onwk  S.,  Sib  enL  1 
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Piomttratteio  (Cfirci0umi^y  Horn.  P^ 

end  of  16th  cent.  —  (Uziii). 
Ponte^  Frcme,^  jae.  da^  see  Bauano, 
PontBlli,  see  JHntelU. 
Pontormo.  Jae.  da  (Carrueeih  Flor. 

P.,  im-1557. 
PonMio.  Flaminio,  Bom.  A.,  ca.  1570- 

1615: 
Pordenone,    Oiov.  AnU  (O.  A,  Licinio 

da  P.;,  Friulian  and  Yen.  P.,  1483- 

1588. 
Poria^  Bart,  delta,  see  Bartolomeo, 
—jOiac.  (2eNa,Lom.A.,S.,  1541-1604. 
— ,  Giov.  BaU.  d«Ua,  Bom.  S.,  1542-97. 
— .Guglielmo  delta,  Lorn,  and  Rom. 

8.,  d.  1577. 
Pou$$in,  Oatpard{Q.  2>tH;rA«0iPrench 

— ,  kieolasj  Frencli  P.,  1594-1G65. 

Potto,  Andrea,  Jesuit,  P.,  A.,  and  dec- 
orator, 1642-170a 

Praxitete*,  Greek  S.,  ca.  364-829  B.C. 
—  (xlix). 

Provmudle,  Mar^tto,  Rom.  mosaicist, 
d.  1639. 

Q,uercia,  Jac.  delta  (or  /.  delta  Fonte), 
Sien.  8.,  1374-14S8.  —  (21). 

naffaelto  dal   CoUe,  Rom.  P.,  1490- 

1540.  —  (Ixxii.  5i). 
RapJiael  8anfidaVrbino%Vm'br.,VlOT., 

and  Bom.   P.,  A.,   1483-1620.   — 

(Ixvlii-Ixxii.  128.    Comp.  also  the 

Index  under  *Rome\) 
BaiboUni,  see  Franeia. 
Raimnyndi,  see  Mareanionio. 
Bainaldi,  Carlo^  Bom.  A.,  son  of  the 

following,  1611-91. 
— ,  Girol.,  Bom.  A.,  1570-1655. 
Rembrandt,  Harmenet  van  Ryn,  Dutch 

P.,  1608-69. 
Rent,  Quido,   Bol.  P.,   1574-1642.  — 

(Ixxiv^). 
Ribera,  Oku.  (Lo  Spagnotetto),  Span., 

Neap.  P.,  15S8  1656. 
Bie^reUi,  see  VoUerra,  Daniete  da. 
Rittoro,  Fra,  Plor.  A.,  d.  1283. — (Ixiii). 
Rohbia,  Andrea  deUa,  Flor.  S.,  1437- 

1528. 
— ,  Oiov.  delta,  son  of  Andrea,  Plor. 

8.,  1469-1529?. 
— ,  Luea  delta,  Plor.  8.,  1399-1482. 
Robueti,  see  Tintoretto. 
Romanelli,    Oiov.   Franc,   Bom.  P., 

16107-1662. 
Romano,  Oitaio  (O.  Pippi),  Bom.  P., 

A.,  pnpil  of  Baphael,  1492-1546.  — 

(Ixxii). 
~,  Paolo  (Paolo  di  Mariano  di  Tuceio 

Taeeone),  Bom.  8.,  ca.  1415-  ca.  1470. 
Ronealti  (dalle  Pomarance),  Bom.  P., 

second  half  of  16th  cent.  —  (Ixxiii). 


Rondinello^  Jfieeolb,  Bavenna  and  Yen, 

P.,  ca.  1500. 
Roea,  Satvator,  l^eap.  and  Bom.  P., 

1615-78. 
Roseetli,  Cotimo,  Flor.  P.,  1439-1507. 

-  (Ixiv). 

RoueWno  (Bern,  di  Matteo  Oambt' 
rslIO,Flor.  andBom.  A.,  8.,  1400^. 

-  (Ixiv). 

Babent,  Peter  Fianl,  Flem.  P.,  1577* 
1640.  -  (Ixxiv). 

8a00M,  A.,  Bom.  P.,  1696?- 1661. 
Sataino,  Andr.,   Milan.  P.,    pnpil  of 

Leonardo,  ca.  1495-1515. 
Satimbent,  Ventura,  Sien.  P.,  1557?* 

1618. 
Salviati,  Frane.,  Flor.  andBom.  P., 

1510%. 
Sammieheti,  Miohele,  Yer.  A.,  1484- 

1554. 
SangaUo,  Antonio  da,  theJBlder,  Flor. 

A.,  1455-1534. 
— ,  AiUomo  do,  the  Younffer,  Flor.  A., 

nephew  of  the  preceding,  1488-1546. 

-  (Ixxii). 

— ,  Fretneeeco  da^   son  of  Ginliano, 

Flor.  8.,  1494-1576. 
->,  Oiuliano  da,  brother  of  Antonio 

(the  Elder),  Flor.  A.,  1445-1516. 
JSano  di  Pietro  (di  Domenieo),   Sien. 

miniature  painter,  1406-81. 
Saneovino,  Andrea  da  (Andrea  Con- 

tueei,  of  Monte  Sansavino),  Flor. 

and  Bom.  8.,  1460-1529.  —  (49). 
— ,  Jae.  (J.  TatH),  pupil  of  Andrea, 

Flor.,  Bom.  and  Yen.  A.,  S.,  1486- 

1670. 
JSanti,  Oiasf.,  father  of  Raphael,  Umb. 

P.,  d.  1460-94.  —  (128). 
^-,  Raffo^tto,  see  Baphael. 
SaracMi,  Carlo,  sumamed  Veneeiano, 

Yen.  and  Bom.  P.,  1685-1625. 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  Flor.  P.,  1487-1531. 
Saeeo/errato  (  Oiov.  BaU.  Salvi),  Bom. 

P.,  1605-85.  —  (Ixxiv.  127). 
Seareetlino  (IppoUto  Scarsetla),  Ferr. 

P.,  1551-1621. 
Schadow,  W.  von,  Ger.  P.,  1789-1862. 
Sehiavone  (Andr.  Meldola),  Yen.  P., 

1522-82. 
Sehidifne,  Bart.,  Mod.  P.,  d.  1615. 
Sehnorr  (von  Carotefetd),  JuHue.  Ger. 

P.,  1794-1872. 
Seopae,  Greek  S.,  ca.  390-350  B.C.  — 

(xlix). 
Bebattiano  del  Piombo  (Beb.  de*  Lud- 

ani).  Yen.  and  Bom.  P.,  1485-1647. 
Sermoneta,  Oirol.  Siceiolanie  da,  Bom. 

P.,  d.  1580. 
BignoreW.    Luea,    Tusc.-Umbr.    P., 

1450-1523.  —  (Lxiy.  61.  90). 
Siito,  Fra,  Flor.  A.,  d.  1289.  —  (Ixiii). 


toidII  arPaniiia,  flor.  ca.  IWT,  i. 

Ufoit  laso.  -  (k). 

AHViKiIetIo,  >M  JiAwn. 

^(seM,  JliH,,Roin.A.  utdeoiniBr, 

Bnt  balf  of  Igth  cenCnrr. 
gpinitio  Anhno,  Flor.  P.,  ;npll  of 


M,  Graf 
~  (Hi;) 

Xoddta 
1122. 

-(^ 

Ttmala.AiU.,  Som.  P„  1637-1701. 
Tfnun,  David.  Iht   F0iMa*r,  Flem, 

P.,  ma-'m. 

TlHiTtaUieH,  Bertel,    B.,   or  Cope 

h»e™,  mo-i8U.  -  (I..*). 

TOHitdi  (PiUtgHw  PtiUfriitl),  Bt 

A.  P.,  i63a4e. 

Tfttrtt  i'Auik,  tJm1>r.  P.,  IGlb  cgr 

Ik  8.,  SOD  of  Piai 
,  B.C.  -  (Jill). 
(Dm.  RoIkuU},  ion 
.    .  g,  Ven.  P.,  1682-1687. 

-,  <l  (Jot.  RoHuhJ,  Ven.  P.,  1619-84. 
m,  Smi.,  Jee  Ofli-o/alo. 
JSHoB  rWHBBo  Finlli  ilo   Coiiore.i- 

Ven.  P.,  1177-1076. 
TarriH,  /aeoftM,  Eom.  mosielBt,  aei 
ond  tisit  of  IBlh  eent  —  Oiclil). 
Traill,  (Siee.  FfHcoU),  Flor.  a.,  1185- 
1660. 


nnfM-lHs.  Di 


1617.  -  auU). 
raJn*«-,  0(1,,.,  Bom.  A.,  n6».1889, 
Valamm,  Fr,  P.,  1801.31. 
rolfolds.   Bom.  8.,   •acond  htit  of 

laih  eeot. 
Fam(,  Jfldrto,  Stui.  P.,  1320-1*11. 
-,  Frane,,  Bleu,  p.,  1566-1609. 
— ,  lAppo.BicB.  P.,  Itth  c«nt. 
raimmi,  Hilrn,  see  iVr>v<ng. 
l'o»Bi«K,Z««i«-.,Roni.P.Jl,, 1700-73. 
Fajirt,    (Hanfie,    Flor,  F.,  A.,   sod 

writer  on  art,  1613-71.  —  (W}. 
FiccAidfa  (LoriBio  H  Plitn),  fflsn. 

a.,  A.,  P.,  UnS).  —  (21). 
FcciIK,  nifono,  He  niion. 
F«*l,  Aufrp,  Oer.  P.,  179ft.lffrr. 
FiIacoiHE  (Oii^s  F.  lie  ,aifiaj,  apin, 

P.,  1699-1660, 
r«»utt,llrircttto,  P.,  pupil  ofMlchul 

Anpilo,  1516-167B. 
Verimut,Pa<iUi(P.  Csfjori;,  Ver.  ud 

Ven.  P.,  1528B8. 
FVndfa  ((Hacima  Bareiii},  A.,  1607- 

73.  —  (liilil). 
F^e^,  Lttnardo  da.  Be«  Leonardo. 
rila-lio.  Lor.  da.  P.,  u.  1111-69?. 
Yilt,  Timalio  (Tim.  della  Till),  BoL, 

Dmbr.,  and  Bom.  P.,   1187-1^3. 

-  (138). 
roUirra,  DaniHida  (D.  Kcelanlti), 

Flor.  P.  a.,  pnpll  of  mduel  An- 

gelo,  150M6.  —  (11). 

VdUMnRM,      aiUjfi,     Dalcb     P., 


Zampttri,  B««  IMnMtiMna. 
ZutAort  (Zuteart),  Ftdtrigo,  Kom. 
P..  1660-18011.  —  itoHii;.. 


(Ixitll). 

P.,  lasNs. 


if.     =  Agoitino. 
Al.      1=  AlesModro. 


OontTMtioiii  of  Propw  Hmum. 


VHi,   sVlttorio. 
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Abete,  Monte  deir  13. 
Accumoli  82. 
Acqualagna  127. 
Acqna  Acet^sa  384. 

—  FeUce  166. 

—  Bossa  101. 

—  Santa  393. 

—  Vergine  390. 
Acquasanta  82. 
Acqaayiva  Harche  127. 
Acque  Albule  418. 
Adriana,  Villa  420. 
MsiB  126. 

iEthalia  14. 
Affile  431. 
Agosta  426. 
Agylla  433. 
Albacina  126. 
Alba  Longa  412. 
Alban  Mountains,   the 

407. 
Albano  413. 
— ,  Lago  di  411. 

—  Laziale  413. 
Albannm  413. 
AJbarese  4. 
Albegna  6. 
Albinia  6. 

S.  Albino  U. 
Al^do,  Monte  443. 
AUerona  83. 
Allia  388. 
Allumiere  8. 
Almo,  brook  393.  394. 
Alslam  9. 
Alviano  94. 
Amaseno  446. 
Amatrice  82. 
Amelia  86. 
Ameria  86. 
Amiata,  Monte  41. 
Amyclae  448. 
Ancona  118. 
Anemo  106. 

S.  Angelo  (near  Grosseto) 
41. 

—  in  Vado  117. 
Anghiari  64. 
Anguillara  104. 

Anio,  river  889.  419.  426. 

Anio  noTus  186. 

8.  Ansano  a  Dofana  39. 


Ansedonia  6. 
Antemnee  388. 
Antico,  Monte  41. 
Anticoli  426. 
S.  Antimo  40. 
Antium  439. 
Anxnr  446. 
Anzio  439. 

Apennines,  the  121,  etc 
Appia  Antica,  Fortezza 

396. 
-,  Via  393.  445. 
Aqua  Alexandrina  391. 

—  Clandia  392. 

—  Ferentina  411. 

—  Marcia  392. 
Aquffi  Albulee  418. 

—  Apollinares  104. 

—  Tauri  8. 

—  Volaterranae  10* 
Aqnila  82. 
Arbia  88.     ' 

—  y  river  40. 
S.  Arcangelo  di  Romagna 

109. 
Arcevia  127. 
Arcidosso  41. 
Arco  Mate  440. 

—  Oscnro  196. 
Ardea  438. 
Arezzo  46. 

Argentario,  Monte  6. 
Ariccia  414. 
Aricciana,  Valle  414. 
Ariminum  110. 
Arqnata  82. 
Arretinm  45. 
Arrone,  river  6.  9. 
Artemisio,  Monte  443. 
Artena  4)3. 
Arvalea,  Grove  of  the 

435. 
Asciano  39. 
Ascoli  Piceno  82. 
Asdrubale,  Mte.  d'  117. 
Asaino,  the  57. 
Assisi  70. 

Astagno.  Monte  118. 
Astura  440. 
Attidinm  126. 
AtUgliano  94. 
Angustanua,  Vicus  488. 


Augostus,     Bridge    of 

86. 
Autore,  Monte  428. 
Anximum  121. 
Avellana  127. 

Baccano  106. 
Badia  del  Furlo  117. 
Bagnaja  100. 
Bagni  418. 
Bagno  a  Morbo  10. 
Bagnorea  98. 
Balneum  Begia  98* 
Baize,  Le  12.  66. 
Barbarano  102. 
Baschi  94. 
Bassano  di  Sutri  103. 

—  in  Teverina  94. 
Baatia  70. 
Bedesis  106. 
Belcaro  38. 

Belforte  sal  Chienti  125. 
Bellegra  431. 
BeUislo  Solfare  127. 
Belreapiro,  Villa  880. 
S.  Benedetto  1U8. 

—  (convent  near  8u- 
biaco)  427. 

8.  Bernardino  130. 
Bertinoro  103. 
Betolle  60. 
Bevagna  77. 
Bibbona^Casale  3. 
Bieda  102. 
Bisentina  93. 
Bisenzo,  Monte  98. 
Blera  102. 
Bologna  106. 
Bolsena  93. 
—,  Lago  di  93. 
Bomarzo  94. 
Borghese,  Villa  440. 
Borghetto  94. 
Bosco  69. 

—  Sacro  394. 
BovilliB  396. 
Bracciano  103. 
— ,  Lago  di  103. 
Branca  69. 
Bruna,  river  4. 
Bucine  46. 
Ballicame,  n  101. 
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Buonconvento  40. 
Burano,  riyer  137. 

Oeecina  8. 
Csre  133. 
Cflesena  108. 
Caffarella,  brook  394. 
Gagli  137. 

Oalamita,  Monte  14. 
Gales  137. 
Calmazzo  117. 
Galvario,  Mte.  103. 
Galvi  94. 
— ,  Monte  104. 
Gamaldoli  410. 
Gamerino  126. 
Gamerinam  Umbroram 

12S. 
Gampagna  di  Boma  381. 
Gampana,  Orotta  433. 
Gampello  78. 
Gampiglia  Marittima  3. 
Campo  d^Annibale  416. 

—  Beggiano  57. 
Gamacia  60. 
Gandigliano,  river  117. 

137. 
Ganneto  Marche  127. 
Ganoscio  56. 
Cantalapo  426. 
Ganterano  435. 
Gantiano  117. 
Gapalbio  6. 
Gapaime,  Monte  14. 
Gapannelle  411. 
Gapo  d^Acqua  82. 

—  dl  Bove  395. 
Gapodimonte  98. 
Gapoliveri  14. 
Gaporciano  13. 
Gapraia  13. 
Gapranica  102. 
Gapraria  13. 
Caprarola  102. 
Gaprea,  Monte  441. 
Gaprile,  Gol  76. 
Garceri,  Eremo  delle  75. 
Gareise  104. 
Garpineto  441. 
Carroceto  438. 
Garsulae  70. 

Gasale  Marcigliana  388. 

—  di  S.  Maria  Nuova 
396. 

—  di  Prima  Porta  384. 

—  Botondo  396. 
Gatalina  69. 
Gasape  430. 
Gascate  Marmore  83. 
Gasciana  3- 

Gasino  di  Terra  10. 
Cassia,  Via  388.  98. 
Castagneto  3. 


Gastel  d'Asso  101. 
— -  Bolognese  105. 

—  Durante  137. 

—  8.  Elia  96. 
Gastelfidardo  122. 
Gastel  Fiorentino  15. 

—  Fusano  438. 

—  Gandolfo  412. 

—  GiubUeo  388. 

—  Madama  425. 

—  del  Piano  41. 

—  Porziano  438. 

—  Baimondo  136. 

—  Todino  70. 
GastelUna  in  GhianU  18. 
Gastellum  Axia  101. 
Gastelnuovo   dell*  Abate 

40. 

—  Berardenga  89. 

—  di  Yal  di  Geclna  10. 
Castelplanio  126. 
Castelnccio  82. 
CastigUone  390. 

—  Fiorentino  60. 

—  del  Lago  86. 

—  d'Orcia  41. 

—  della  Pescaja  4. 

—  in  Teverina  94. 
— ,  Promontory  of  4. 
Gastrimoeniam  411. 
Gatillo,  Monte  424. 
Gatria,  Monte  127. 
Gattolica,  La  113. 
Cave  490. 

Cavo,  Monte  417. 
Geccarelli,  Vigna  435. 
Cecchina  411. 
Cecchignola  396. 
Cecina  8. 
— ,  river  3.  10. 
GeUole  18. 
Gelsa  38. 
Gentnm  Gellee  8. 
Gerboli  14. 
— ,  Monte  10. 
Cere  Nuovo  433. 
Cerfone,  the  U. 
Ceri  433. 
Cerrara  83. 
Cerreto  d'Esi  135. 

—  di  Spoleto  83. 
Gertaldo  15. 
Gervara  418.  436. 
Gerveteri  433. 
Gesano  104. 

— ,  river  118. 

S.  GesareOfOateria  di410 

Gesena  108. 

Gesi  85. 

Getinale  38. 

Cetona  88. 

— ,  Monte  44. 

Ghiaggio,  river  70.  128. 


Gliiana,riyer  88.  U.  60. 86. 

Ghianciano  44. 

Ghiaravalle  136. 

Chiarone  5. 

Ghiascio,  river  57. 

Ghienti,  the  134.  136. 

Ghiusi  86. 

— ,  Lake  of  44. 

Giampino  428. 

Cidliano  426. 

Giminia»,  Mons  101. 

Ginigiano  41. 

Girceo,  or 

Gircello,  Monte  447. 

Gisterna  444. 

Citerna  64. 

Citta  di  Castello  66. 

—  della  Pieve  88. 
Giviti  Gastellana  96. 

—  Lavinia  U2. 
Givitanova,  Porto  124. 
Givitik  Vecchia  8. 
Givitella  431. 

—  d'AgUano  100. 
Glanis  50. 

Clitomnos,  the  77.  78. 
Glivus  GinpsB  386. 

—  Martis  898. 
Glusinm  86. 
Gollatia  418. 

Golle  di  Val  d'Elsa  IG. 

—  del  Poetdlo  426. 
-  Salvetti  2. 

GoUescipoli  85. 
GoUestatte  83. 
S.  Golomba  38. 
Golonia  Fidens  Inlia 
Arretinm  45. 

—  lolia  Hispellum  75. 
Saena  30. 

—  Junonia  95. 
Golonna  4. 

—  (tfte.  Gompatri)  428. 
Gompiobbi  44. 
Gonca,  river  113. 
Gonero,  Monte  131. 
Gora  443. 

Gorcolle  890. 
Con  443. 

Gometo  (Tarqoinia)  6. 
Gomicnlum  418. 
Gorsignano  43. 
Gortona  50. 
Gosa  6. 

Gostaeciaro  117. 
8.  Gostanza  889. 
Gremera,  the  384.  433. 
Groeicehie  104. 
Gura  Nnova  4. 
Cures  96. 

Beruta  69. 
Dlgentia  426. 
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S.  Donato  13. 

—  Karche  127. 
S.  Donnino  16. 
Due  Ponte  384. 
Durante  Gastel  127. 

Egeria,  Qrotto  of  3d4. 
S.  Egidio,  Alta  53. 
Elba  13. 
EUera  64. 
S.  Ellero  44. 
Elsa,  river  15. 
Emissarium  of  the  Lago 

Albano  412. 
Empiglione,  the  425. 
Empoli  15. 
Ercole,  Port'  6. 
Esino,  river  125.  118. 
Etroacan  Towns  432. 
8.  Eugenio,  Abbazia  di38. 
Eugnbium  57. 

Fabriano  126. 
S.  Facondino  126. 
Faenza  106. 
Falconara  118. 
Falcone,  Monte  891. 
Falconieri,  VUla  410. 
FalerU  95. 

Falerinm  Novum  95. 
Fano  115. 
Fannm  Fortunes  115. 

—  Vacunse  426. 

—  Yoltumnse  97. 
Fara  Sabina  96. 
Farfa  96. 
Fauglia  2. 
Faventla  105. 

S.  Felice  Girceo  447. 
Ferento  100. 
Ferentum  101. 
Fermignano  127. 
Ferrata,  Grotta  410. 
Fienlle  88. 
Fidenee  388. 
Figline  44. 
Filomarino,  Osteria  di 

388. 
Flora,  river  5. 
S.  Flora  41. 
Fiumicino  436. 

—  di  Cave  430. 
— ,  river  109. 
Florence  15. 
Foglia,  river  113.  115. 
Fogliano,  Mte.  101. 
Fojano  60. 

Foligno  76. 
Folloniea  4. 
Fondo,  Lago  di  449. 
Fonte  degli  Oratini  426. 

—  della  Bagnaia  448. 
Forca  Cannapine  82. 


Forca  di  Oerro  83. 
Forli  107. 
Forlimpopoli  108. 
Formello,  Fosse  di  432, 
Fortezza  Appia  Antica 

396. 
Forum  Gassii  102. 

—  Clodii  104. 

—  Livii  107. 
-  Popilii  108. 

—  Sempronil  117. 
Fossanova  446. 
Fossato  di  Yico  126. 
Fossa  Tr%}ani  435. 
Fosfo  Cacchiano  102. 

—  di  Formello  432. 
~  deU'  Isola  432.  96. 

—  di   Ponte   di   Nona 
390. 

Fossombrone  117. 
S.  Francesco  (Sabine 
Mts.)  481. 

—  (Fojano)  60. 
Frascati  408. 
Frassinetto  50. 
Frasso  446. 
Fratocchie,  Le  896. 
Fregenae  9. 
Frontone  127. 
Frosinone  446. 
Fulginise  76. 
Fumaiolo,  Monte  65. 
Furbara  9. 

Furlo  Pass  117. 

aabii  390. 
Gagliole  125. 
Galera  104. 
S.  Galgano  38. 
Gallese  94. 
Gallicano  390. 
GaUinas,  Villa  ad  384. 
Galloro  414. 
Gambettola  109. 
Gavignano  441. 
Gavorrano  4. 
Gelsomina,  river  104. 
8.  Gemini  70. 
Genazzano  430. 
Gennaro,  Monte  418. 
Gtenzano  414. 
Gerano  425. 
S.  Giacomo  78. 
Giano,  brook  126. 
Giglio  15. 
S.  Gimignano  16. 
8.  Giovanni  d^Asso  40. 

—  di  Ponte  alio  Spino 
88.     . 

—  Valdamo  44. 

S.  Girolamo,    convent 

13. 
(Hove,  Monte  117. 


GiuUaneUo  448. 

Giuncano  82. 

Qluncarico  4. 

S.  Giustino  55. 

8.  Giusto,  Monte  124. 

Gonfolina,  the  15. 

Gordianl,  Villa  of  the390. 

Gorgona  18. 

Gradara  115. 

Granaiolo  16, 

Grano,  Monte  del  392. 

Gran  Sasso  dltalia  121. 

,  Monte  82. 

Graviscse  8. 
8.  Gregorio  430. 
Grosseto  4. 
Grotta  C!ampana  432. 

—  Ferrata  410. 
Grotti  82. 

Grotto  of  Egeria  394. 
Gualdo  Tadino  126. 
Guasco,  Monte  119. 
Gubblo  57. 

Hadrian's  Villa  420. 
Helvia  Bicina  124. 
Hispellum  75. 
Horace.  Villa  of  424. 
Horta  94. 

Igilinm  15. 
Iguvium  57. 
Hva  14. 
Imola  106. 
Imperiale,  Villa  116. 
Incisa  44.  * 

Inferno,  Valle  d'  104. 
Inghirami,  Villa  13. 
Interamna  Nahars  88. 
Jntercisa  117. 
Isola  Farnese  482. 

—  Maggiore  53. 

—  Minore  53. 

—  Polveae  53. 

—  Sacra  435. 

Jenne  428. 
Jesi  125. 

Jupiter  Latialis,  Temple 
of  417. 

Labici  428. 
Labico  441. 
Labicum  428. 
Lacus  Albanus  411. 

—  Amyclanus  448. 

—  Giminius  101. 

—  Fundanus  448. 

—  Nemorensis  416. 

—  Prelius  4. 

—  Sabatinus  103. 
^  Trasimenus  68. 

—  Vadimonis  94. 
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Lacus  VuUiniensis  98. 

LadiipoU  9. 

La  Magliana  9.  486. 

—  Mola  418. 
Lago  Zolforeo  10. 
Lamone,  riyer  105.  106. 
Lanuyiam  442. 
Larderello  10. 
Laieiina  46. 

Latinm  883, 
Laarentom  438. 
Lavininm  438. 
Leano,  Ht6.  446. 
Le  Baize  12.  65. 
Leghorn  2. 
8.  Leo  118. 
Le  Vene  78. 
Lioenza  426. 
— ,  river  426.  v 
Livia,  Viha  0^884. 
Loreto  123. 

8.  Lucchese,  monast.  16. 
S.  Luce  3. 
Lacignano  41. 
Laco,  Monte  81. 
Lagnano  441. 
Lnnghezza  418. 

Kaccarese  9. 
— ,  Stagno  di  9. 
Macchia  di  Ostia  488. 
Macerata  124. 
Madonna  del  Buon  Con< 
siglio  430 

—  del  Gampo  430. 
— *di  Ganoscio  66. 

—  della  Gasa  426. 

—  del  Piano  102. 

—  del  Tufo  416. 
Meeceoas.  VUla  of  424. 
Maenza  446. 
Magazzlni  14. 
Mugione  54. 
Magliana  9.  436. 
Magliano  94. 
MHlafede,  Oat.  di  488. 
Manciano  5. 
Mandela  426. 
Manaiana  103. 
Marano  426. 

— ,  river  113. 
Marcellina  419. 
Marches,  the  105. 
Marecchia,  river  109. 110. 
Maremme.  the  2. 
S.  Maria  degli  Angell  70. 

—  delle  Grazle  118. 

—  del  Monte  109. 

—  della  Querda  100. 
»  di  QuintUiolo  424. 

—  del  Senri  88. 
S.  Marlnella  9. 
Marino  411. 


S.  Marino  113. 

Mario,  Mt«.  886. 

S.  Marmi  11. 

Marmoraia  88. 

Marmore  84. 

— ,  Gaacate  delle  84. 

Marotta  118. 

Marsiliana  6. 

Marta  66. 

— ,  river  6.  98. 

Martana  88. 

Martignano,  Lago  103. 

8.  Martino  al  Gimino  lOQ. 

Piano  117. 

Masaa  Marittima  4. 
Massi,  Monte  13. 
Matelica  125. 
Melano  127. 
Meldola  108. 
Meloria  13. 
Mentana  390. 
Metauroa  117.  118. 
Mevania  77. 
8.  Mesiano,  Villa  44. 
Mignone,  river  8. 
Milvins.  Pons  888. 
8.  MiniatoalTedeacho  15. 
M  la,  La  413. 
Mondavio  118. 
Mondolfo  118. 
Mondragooe,  Villa  410. 
Mons  AlbanuB  417. 

—  Giminias  101. 

—  Saeer  389. 
Montalcino  40. 
Montalto  di  Gaatro  5. 
Monte  deir  Abete  IS. 

—  Accio  116. 

—  Algido  443. 

—  Amiata  41. 

—  di  Ancona  121. 

—  Antieo  41. 

—  Argentario  6. 

—  Artemisio  443. 

—  d^Asdnibale  117. 

—  Astagno  118. 

—  8.  Bartolo  116. 

—  Calvario  103. 

—  Calvi  104 

—  Capanne  14. 

—  Gaatelli  d& 

—  Gatillo  424. 

—  Catini  13. 

—  Gavo  417. 
Montecchio  60.  115. 
Monte  Gelio  418. 

—  Gerboli  10. 

—  Giminio  101. 

—  Gicero,  or 

—  Gircello  447. 

-^  Gompatri  410.  428. 
~  Gonero  121. 

—  Gorona  57. 


Monteeosaro  124. 
Monte  Grlsto  15. 
Montefalco  77. 
Monte  Falcone  391. 
Monteflascone  97. 
Montefiorentino  127. 
Monte  Fogliaao  101. 

—  Oennaro  418. 

—  Giove  117. 

—  S.  Giusto  124. 

—  del  Grano  892. 

—  Gnaaco  119. 
Montelanico  441. 
Munte  Leano  446. 

—  Laco  81. 
Montelupo  16. 
Monte  Malo  885. 
Montemarciano  118. 
Monte  Mario  386. 

—  Masai  13. 

—  Oliveto  Masgiore  39. 

—  Pennino  126. 
Montepef>caIi  4. 
Monte  Petrara  117. 

—  Porzio  Gatone  410. 
Montepnlciano  41. 

— ,  Lago  di  44. 
Montereale  82. 
Monte  Riggioni  19. 
Vonteroai  103 
Monte  Rosso  127. 

—  Rotondo  (near  Roma) 
390.  97. 

Monterotondo  (near  Vol- 

terra)  10. 
Monte  Sansavino  49. 

—  Snbasio  lb. 

—  Trevi  446. 
Montevarchi  45. 
Monte  Verano  104. 
MontieeiU  418. 
Monton&,  river  106. 
Morrovalle  124. 

8.  Mustiola  a  Torri  (Val 
di  Merse)  88. 

Mar  83. 

Nami  86. 

Namia86. 

Nemi  416. 

',  Lago  di  415. 

Kepete  96. 

Nepi  96. 

Kequinom  86. 

Nera,  river  10.  82.  83. 

—  Montoro  86. 
Hero's  Tomb  384. 
Nettnno  440. 
Vinfa  4U. 
Nocera  Umbra  126. 
Komentom  390. 
Korba  iU. 
HoTchia  too. 
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Korda  83. 
ITorma  4A4. 
Kuceria  126. 
ITursia  83. 

Ocrieolnm  94. 

Olevano  430. 

Ombronet  river  4. 16.  38. 

S.  Onofrio  104. 

Ontanese  443. 

Oratinl,  Fonte  degli  426. 

OrbeteUo  6. 

Orcia,  river  41. 

Orciano  3. 

Orcle  102. 

S.  Ore«te  96. 

Oriolo  Romano  103. 

Orte  94. 

Orvieto  89. 

Osa,  river  5. 

Osimo  121. 

Osservanza,  L'  87. 

Osteriadi  Cavamonte391. 

—  S.  Ceaario  410. 

—  di  FUomariiko  888. 

—  delle  Fratocchie  396. 

—  di  Halafede  438. 

—  deir  Ofa  390. 

—  del  Ponticello  399. 
438. 

—  deila  Volte  88. 
Oatia  436. 

— ,  Macchia  di  438. 
— ,  Stagno  di  438. 
Otricoli  94. 

Padale  69. 
Paganico  41. 
Paglia,  river  88. 
Palazzo  126. 

—  del  Pero  54. 
Palazzolo  126. 
Palazzaola  416. 
Palestrina  423. 
Paliano  430. 
Palldoro  9. 
Palmaiola  14. 
Palo  9. 

Palombara  418. 
Palombaro  896. 

S.  Pancrazio,  Monte  94. 
Panicale  86. 
Paola,  Lago  di  448. 
8.  Paolo,  Stazione  di  435. 
Papa  Giulio,  Villa  of  196. 
Papigno  83. 
Passerano  890. 
Passignano  54. 
S.  Pastore  891. 
Fausula  124. 
Pedam  890. 
PeUegrino  126. 
Pennino,  Xte.  126. 


Pergola  137. 
Perugia  69. 
Accademia  di  Belle  Arti 

67. 
S.  Agofltino  66. 
8.  Angelo  66. 
Antiquarian     Museum 

66. 
Arco  di  Augusto  65. 
Banca  di  Perugia  63. 
8.  Bernardino,  Oratorio 

67 
Biblioteca  Pubblica  64. 
Botanic  Qarden  65. 
Gambio,  Coll.  del  62. 
Cathedral  64. 
Cemetery  69. 
Gbieaa  Nuova  67. 
CoUegio  delCambio  62. 
Corso  Cavour  67. 

—  Garibaldi  66. 

—  Vanned  62. 
S.  Costanzo  69. 
S.  Domenico  68. 
Episcopal  Palace  64. 
S.  Brcolano  67. 
Fonte  Maggiore  64. 

S.  Francesco  al  Prato 

67. 
Frontone,  Oiardino  del 

69. 
House  of  Pemgino  67. 
S.  Lorenzo  64. 
Madonna  della  Luce 

67. 

—  di  Monte  Luce  60. 
Maesta  delle  Volte  64. 
8.  Martino  di  Verzaro 

64. 
Museum  66. 
l^ecropolis  69. 
Painting  (TJmbrian 

School)  60. 
Pal.  Antinori  65. 

—  del  Capitano  delPo- 
polo  67. 

—  Oesaroni  62. 

—  Gallenga  66. 

—  del  Municipio  63. 

—  del  Podesta  67. 
Perugino,  House  of  67. 
Piazza  Danti  65. 

—  Fortebraccio  65. 

—  Garibaldi  67. 

—  del  Municipio  64. 

—  del  Sopramuro  67. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  62. 
Picture  Gallery  63. 

8.  Pietro  de^  Cassinensi 

68. 
Pinacoteca  68. 
Porta  S.  Angelo  66. 

—  Marzia  67. 


Perugia: 
Porta  S.  Pietro  68. 
Prefettura  63. 
Scirri,  Torre  degll  67. 
S.  Severo  66. 
Statueof  Julius  III.  64. 

—  of  Garibaldi  67. 

—  of  Victor  Emma* 
nuel  II.  62. 

University  66. 

-,  Old  67. 

Via  de'  Priori  67. 

Volunni,  Sepolcro  dei 
69.     • 
Perusia  60. 
Pesa,  river  16. 
Pesaro  113. 
Petrara,  Monte  117. 
Pianosa  16. 
Picenum  121. 
Piediluco  85. 
Piedipatemo  82. 
Pienza  48. 
Pietralata  117. 
Pietralunga  57. 
Pieve  S.  Stefano  65. 
Piombino  3. 
Pipemo  446. 
Pisa  2. 

Pisaurum  118. 
Pisaurus  113. 
Pisdatello,  the  109. 
Pisoniano  435. 
Pitigliano  5. 
Pizzoli  82. 
Planasia  15. 
Plautii,  Tomb  of  the 

419. 
Poggibonsi  16. 
Poggio  degli  AlberelU  88. 

—  Oroce  13. 

—  Mirteto  96. 

—  (near  Gampiglia)  8. 
Pole-Piobbico  127. 
Poll  480. 
Polimartium  94. 
PoUenza  125. 

8.  Polo  de*  Cavalieri 

419. 
Pomarance  10. 
Pompey,  Tomb  of  413. 
Pons  Milvius  883. 
Pontassleve  44. 
Ponte  dell*  Acquoria  424. 

—  deirAbbadia  5. 

—  a  Botte  117. 

—  deUa  Catena  444. 

—  Centesimo  126. 
Pontedera  9. 
Ponte  a  Elsa  15. 

—  Felcino  69. 

—  FeUce  9i. 

—  Galera  9. 


Ponte  OlBorl  10. 

Eocck  QorgB  Ue. 

BOMB: 

-  8.  GiOTMBl  TO. 

8.  AntoBloAbbBt4183. 

-  LncBno  UB. 

—  dl  PipB  416.' 

Apollo  Belredere  368- 

-  XoUa  S89. 

-  »ii>Bgete<  363. 

KoccB  B.  StefMO  131. 

-  SBUroetooDi  363. 

--  dl  NoK*  m. 

BoceutrrndB  41. 

BS,  ApoeloU  aiO, 

-  d'Ortlao  «0. 

8.  Eo«o  i«. 

Apoiyomenos  360.    i. 

-  Stlkdo  36B. 

Ri^Bls  431. 

AquB  ClBudia  186.  381. 

-  Sodo  m. 

HoiBB  VeMli.  398. 

FonttceUD,  Oiterla  del 

-  lilrcU  174, 

S9S.43S. 

BOHE  131. 

-  Tr^«,B  379. 

FonUdao  ib. 

-  AccftdemiB  di  Frtncia 

—  VirEO  lei. 

Ponllggwo,  CCTtow  dj 

169. 

ArB  P«i«  199. 

88. 

—  dl  Belle  Arti  213. 

Arch  DC  Augastog  269. 

Ponltnt  II>T«heB  W. 

l,-de'UnMl371. 

PopBlanlft  3. 

^-die.  LucBan- 

PorW  AuMli*  BI9. 

AcqiiB  Aietosa  884. 

SilBBue  397, 

-FnrbkBSS. 

-  Felice  16B. 

-  of  DrosuB  294. 

Porto  i3S. 

■^—  PboI.  819. 

-  of  OBllleniu  163, 

—  of  Ihe  Uooer- 

-  ClommHBO  8. 

-  V^e  MO. 

ChsBgen  S82. 
—  of   Sept.     aererus 

-  EnoU  B. 

8.  Adri>na  3fi8. 

JEies  CBitort.  209. 

267. 

Porto  Loeooa  15. 

-  of  Tiberliu  366. 

PortODMdo  B7. 

-"uW°266. 

-  of  Tihu  266.  liv. 

Porto  Rec«»ti  128. 

S.Ag>tBlaSiiburBlTe. 

Arcfasnl.  Sodet;,  Brit- 

-  a.  BUdno  6. 

Aeer  Vuicanu  812. 

isbuidAiiierluiil4B. 

PortoTKoUo  3. 

,  OeriBBn  24B. 

Portuj  TMjBiii  *36. 

»-t  ^ri^f5;„.  889. 

,  Frencb  339. 

Fordo,  Mle.  410. 

^S.  Agosllnoaii.    l.Iv, 

AreliivioV.H6M.oS64. 

Potenu,  riser  154.  liB. 

AibergodeirOrso  SIS, 

Aico  dellB  Ciambell* 

-  Piee^B  124. 

AldobnndlDe  KaptUls 

PreBueile  429. 

Be;. 

~  dlGlB-o  S83. 

PratOBB  41e. 

-  O.CI.™  198. 

PrUlica  4SS. 

a!  AlfuMo  de"  Lljuori 

~  da  PbhUoI  373. 

Pdmi  PortB,  C.«.lB  di 

Arcos  AieentBrlorum 

384. 

All  Samts,  Cb.  of  167. 

382. 

Prirecnora  446. 

Alte  SemiU  166. 

i'^BlX^m"''*- 

ProUBll  4ia. 

AniBion  dfter  Polytle 

Ponioum  B. 

U>  860. 

Ar!Bdnarv»tlc»n)364. 
ArrliBl  1S3. 

FaplUDB  S. 

Amerlcui  Cbwoh  174. 

Pu!*Bo,  V.I  di  384. 

146. 

Art  DBBlers  141. 

PTteos  9.  m. 

—  OlusicBl  School  141. 

AmphJUieBtrani      C»» 

An  CpiloliBi  334. 

8.  ftiitrico4D. 

trcBge  313. 

Atrium 'veatE  283. 

-  FlMium  S66. 

AndiloFio  dl  Vtematn 

KuioU  d«I  Keitom  K. 

183. 

Buib13. 

AneoBlos,  B<utor365. 

BBPOIBBO  41. 

—  dalle  I^Btte  160. 

— ,  Uauiolcain  of  198. 

BavcBBB  106.  108. 

»*■  >l  QnlriBBle  m. 

-,  auiae  of  359.  Uii, 

BaoBBBflUS. 

~dellBV,a)e23t.l»l>; 

AnlB  Del  308. 

BegUlui,  LbXb  3S1. 

-,  CtBp.  of  383. 
S.Aoeeto.CBatelloSU. 

Aurore-CBiinodeirieS. 

ATootuie,  the  288.164. 

BkBlo»    IS. 

-  In  FucheriB  283. 

'^"■'---»" 

KeBtno,  OB  tUt  Amo  44. 

AdIo  Notdi  185. 

KimiBl  109. 

8,Anna,01.epdofS86. 

a.  BelbioB  291. 

mo  FbUbcd  96. 

-  K.rln»  14. 

Antiooiis'3«2.38T,(36S). 

BbEIi^™  189.' 

BIpnliellB  ID. 

Boom  CuitarsBo  428, 

303. 

—  e   OkgdBuo  loa 

ABUquitiu,  TendorB  of 

BBrcsccU,  Lb  180. 

-  QloTBBe  42S. 

14f. 

BBrrBBkl  US. 

INDEX. 
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KOKB: 

8.  Bartolomeo  233. 
BasiUca  iEndlia    261. 
285. 

—  of  Gonatantine  264. 

—  CoDstantiniana  803 

—  Eudoxiana  188. 

—  Julia  264. 

—  Liberiana  180. 

—  of  SS.  Nereo   ed 
AcUUeo  405. 

—  ofSt.Petronilla405. 

—  Porcia  261. 

—  S.  Salyatorifl  803. 

—  Sempronia  261. 

—  Seasoriana  186. 

—  di  8.  Stefano  392. 

—  Ulpia  276. 

—  ofSt.yalenUne383. 
Baths  140. 
Battistero,  n  302. 
Beer  187. 
Belreapiro  380. 

8.  Bernardo  164. 

S.  Biagio  della  Pagnot 

tarn 

S.  Bibiana  188. 
Bibliography  xxvii. 
Biblioteca    Alessan- 
drina  219.  220. 

—  Angelica  214. 

—  Barberiniana  866. 

—  Caaanatensis  219. 

—  8.  CeciUa  146. 

—  Ghifliana  146. 

—  Gorsiniana  146. 

—  Landfliana  817. 

—  Sarti  272. 

—  VallicelUna  227. 

—  Vaticana  864. 

—  Vittorio   Emanuele 
146. 

Bibulus,  Tomb  of  202. 
Bicycles  189. 
Birrerie  137. 
Bocca  della  Veritk  283. 
Bohemian  Hospice  227. 
S.  Bonaventura  265. 
Bookbinders  142. 
Booksellers  142. 
Borghese.  Villa  190. 
Borgo  312. 

—  8.  Angel 0  317. 

—  Nuovo  317. 

—  8.  Spirito  317. 

—  Vecchio  317. 
Botanic  Garden  294. 368. 
Bramante : 

Belvedere  of  the  Va- 
tican 329. 

Gortile  di  8.  Damaso 
(or   delle   Logge) 
330. 


BOKE :  » 

Bramat^e: 

Gloisters  of  S.  Maria 
della  Pace  223. 

Pal.  Giraud  317. 

St.  Peter's  319. 

Tempietto  377. 
British  Academy  141. 
Bronzes,  antique  242. 

Sod. 
~,  Imitations  of  142. 
Gabs,  see  Appz. 
Geecilia  Metella,  Tomb 

of  396. 
Gtelius,  the  164.  294. 
Caf^  136.  147. 
Galcografia  Begia  161. 
Gameos  142. 
Camera  de'    Deputati 

215. 
Gampagna  di  Boma 

381. 
Gampo  di  Fiore  228. 

—  Vaccino  252. 

—  Verano  185, 
Campus    Martins    163. 

197. 
Cancelleria,   Pal.    226. 

Ixvi. 
Candelabra  360.  854. 
Capitol  234. 
— ,  Coll.  of  the  239. 
Capitoline  Hill  163. 

—  Museum  244. 

—  Picture  Gallery  244. 

—  Venus  249. 

—  Wolf  242. 
Capo  di  Bove  396. 
CappeUa  del  Sudario 

Capuchin  Church  162. 
Caracalla,   Thermse  of 

391. 
Career  Mamertinus  271. 
Carceri  Nuove  230. 
8.   Carlo  alle  Quattro 

Fontane  164.  Ixziii. 

—  ai  Catinari  231. 

—  al  Corso  198. 
Carnival  147. 
Carriage  Hirers  139. 
Carthusian  Monastery 

167. 
Casa  di  Crescenzio  286. 

—  di  Livia  277. 

—  di  Pilato  286. 

—  Professa  2ii. 
-^  di  Baffaele  215. 

—  di  Rienzi  286.   Uii. 

—  Tarpeia  249. 

—  Zuccari  162. 
Casale  Botondo  396. 
Casino  dell'  Aurora  163. 


BOKB: 

Casino   of  Julius  IIL 
196. 

—  Massimi  306. 

—  Bospigliosi  179. 
Castello  8.  Angelo  314. 
Castra  Peregrina  297. 
Castro  Pretorio  166. 
Casts  143. 
Catacombs  400.  zxxiv. 

—  of  St.  Agnes  406. 

—  of  S.   Alessandro 
406. 

—  of  St.  Caliztus  404. 

—  of  Domitilla  405. 

—  of  S.  Generosa  435. 

—  Jewish  406. 

—  of  SS.   Kerens   and 
Achilleus  405. 

^  of    SS.    Peter    and 
Mareellinus  406. 

—  of  St.  Pontianus 
406. 

—  of  St.  Preetextatus 
406. 

—  of  St.  Priscilla  406. 

—  ofS.  Sebastiano408. 
S.  Gaterina  de'  Funad 

231. 

—  di  Siena  176. 
S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere 

375. 
Cemetery,  German  328. 
— ,  Jewish  286. 
— ,  Protestant  289. 
8.  Cesareo  293. 
Cestius,  Pyramid  of 

289. 
Chemists  140. 
Chiesa  Nuova  227. 
Christian  Museum  308. 
Chronologieal  Table  of 

the    Emperors    and 

Popes  xxxix. 
Church  Festivals  144. 
Circo  Agonale  220.' 
Circus  of  Caligula  812. 

—  of  Domitian  220. 
~  Flaminius  231. 

—  of  M<xentius  395. 

—  Maximus  286. 
Civitas  Leonina  313. 
Claude  Lorrain's  Land- 
scapes 207. 

S.   Clemente  299.    Ix. 

Ixii.  Ixiii. 
Climate  xxiv. 
Clivus  Capitolinus  255. 

—  Cinnse  385. 

—  Martis  893. 

—  VictoriJE  276. 
Cloaca  Maxima  283. 
Clothing  148. 
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ROMS: 

CkBmeteriom    Osiria- 

nmn  406. 
CoUeglo  S.  Anselmo 

28o. 

—  di  Propaganda  Fide 
160. 

—  Romano  203.  219. 
Oolleciam  Urbannm 

leo. 

Collis  Hortorum  168. 
Colonaece,  Le  274. 
Golonna,  Pal.  210. 
Colonnade  of  tbe 

Twelve  Oods  253. 
Coloeaeum  266. 
ColnmbarU  298.  294. 

380.  894. 
Ck>mitiiim  2fi0. 
Concerts  147. 
Concordia,  Temple  of 

264. 
Confectioners  186. 
Congregazione  di   Ca- 

riSi  376. 
Oonserratori,  Palace  of 

the  288. 
.  ConflQlates  138.  199. 
Coral  142. 
Corflo  Umberto  Primo 

197. 

—  Vittorio  Emanuele 
223. 

Corte  d*  Appello  227. 

S.  Cosimato  376. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano 

263.  Iz.  Ixi. 
8.  Costanza  389. 
Court  of  Justice  816. 
Crescentius,  House  of 

285. 
S.  Crisogono  374. 
S.    Croce    in    Gerusa- 

lemme  186. 
Curia  Hostilia  250. 

—  Julia  268. 
Dentists  140. 
Deputies,  House  of  215. 
Diadumenos  Belief 

356. 
Diary  160.  151. 
Diocletian,  Thermre  of 

166. 
Dioscuri  237. 
Discus-thrower  of  Uy- 
.  ron  216.  850.  xlvii. 
l/SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto 
^     176. 
Domine  Quo  Vadis  393. 
Dominican    Honastery 

287. 
Domus  Augustana  278. 

—  Flavia  278. 


BOMS: 
Domus  LMCB  277. 

—  Tlberiana  277. 
Doria,  Pal.  207. 
Doryphorus  (after  Po- 

lycletus)  360. 

Drusus,  Arch  of  294. 

Egeria,  Grotto  of  394. 

Egyptian  Museum  360. 

8.  Eligio  degli  Oreflci 
290. 

Embassies  189.  166. 

English  Churches  146. 

Engravings  143.  161. 

Eros  of  Praxiteles  xlix. 

Esquiline  168. 

Ethnographical    Mu- 
seum 204. 

Etruscan  Museum  861. 

Eurysaces,  Mon.  of  186. 

S.  Eusebio  188. 

Excubitorium    of    the 
Vigiles  374. 

Famese  Gardens  276. 

Famesina,  VUla  863. 
Izxi. 

Fasti  Consulares  243. 

Fattorini  Pubblici  139. 

Faustina,  Temple  of 
26a 

Festivals,  Church  144. 

— ,  Popular  147. 

Ficoronian  Cista  206. 

FiliOTH)  Ifferi,  Chapel  of 

,*  Oratorio  di  227. 

Finance  Office  163. 
Flavian  Palace  278. 
Fontana    delle   Tarta- 
rughe  231. 

—  di  Trevi  161. 

—  del  Tritone  162. 
Fontanone  dell^  Acqua 

Felice  166. 

—  di  Ponte  Sisto  373. 
Fora  of  the  Emperors 

271. 
Fortune,  Temple  of 

285. 
Forum  of  Augustus  273. 

—  Boarium  283. 

—  of  Ctesar.  or  Forum 
Julium  273. 

—  HoUtorium  233. 

—  of  Herva  274. 

—  Komanum  250. 

—  of  Trajan  274. 

—  Transitorium  274. 
S.  Francesca  Komana 

264. 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola 
188. 

—  a  Ripa  376. 


ROMS: 
Galleria  d'ArteModerna 
174. 

—  Barberini  164. 

—  Borghese  213. 

—  Colonna  210. 
P^^  Corsini  370. ' 

—  Doria-Pamphili  207. 

—  Lateranense  810. 
w^  of  the  Vatican  844. 

Gallienus,  Arch  of  182. 

Galluaxe,  Le  185. 

Ganymede  (after  Leo- 
chares)  xlix. 

Garrison  148. 
I^aul,  Dying  246.  li. 

German  Hospice  322. 
VQesii  228.  Ixxiii. 
|X^  e  Maria  196. 

Ghetto  232. 
^.  (Hacomo  in  Augusta 
(degli  Incurabili)  198. 

—  Scossa  Cavaili  817. 

—  degli  Spagnuoli  221. 
Gibson*s  House  157. 
8.  Gioacchlno  816. 

8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro 

282. 
Giotto*s  ITaTieella  821. 
S.  Giovanni  de'  Fioren- 

tini  228. 

—  in  Fonte  302. 

—  in     Laterano     303. 

Ixiii.  Ixxiii. 

—  in  Oleo  293. 

—  e  Paolo  296. 
a  Porta  Latina  293. 

Ginlio,  Villa  di  Papa 

196. 
8.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le 

Case  161. 

—  deiFalegnami  271. 
Gladiator,  Dying  246. 
Gloves  148. 
Goethe's  House  198. 
Golden  Palace  of  Nero 

276. 
Goldsmiths  142. 
Goods  Agents  141. 
Graces,  relief  of  the 

358. 
S.  Gregorio  Magno  295. 
Grotte  Vaticane  327. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  394- 
Guercino^s  Aurora  163. 
Guido    Renins  Aurora 

179. 
Hadrian's  Tomb  314. 
Hairdressers  140. 
Hawthorne's  Marble 

Faun  214.  246. 
Hercules,  Torso  of  357. 
Hilda's  Tower  214. 
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ROME: 

Hills  of  Rome,  Seven 

163. 
History  of  the  City  of 

Rome  xzviii. 
Horrea  288. 
Horse  Tamers  (Qairi 

nal)  ITT. 
Horses  189. 
Hospice,  German  232. 

—  MiUtary  298. 

—  for  Women  302. 
Hotels  133. 
Hydropathics  140. 

j/S.  Ignazio  203.  Ixxiii. 
Uian  Tablet  248. 
Immacolata,  Column  of 

the  160. 
Isola  Tiberina  (di  Bar- 

tolomen)  238. 
Istituto  Chimico  180. 

—  de'  Ciechi  V87. 

—  Tecnico  188. 
S.  Ivo  220 
Janiculum,  the  373. 
Janus  Quadrifrons  282 
Jesuit    Churches   203. 

223.  Ixxiii. 

—  House  224. 
Jewish  Cemetery  286. 
Juno  Barberini  352. 

—  Ludovisi  173. 
Keats"  House  160. 
Laocoon  355.  Hi. 
Lateran,  the  305. 
Lending  Libraries  142. 
Leonardo  da  Vincfs 

Madonna  368. 
Lex   Regla  of  Vespa 

sian  246. 
Libraries  146. 
Liceo   Ennio    Quirino 

Visconti  201. 
Lieux  d^Aisance  140 
Liyia,  House  of  277. 
Longara,  see  Lungara. 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso 

226. 
~  fuori  le  Mura    184. 
Ixi.  Ixii. 

—  in  Lucina  198. 

—  in  Miranda  263. 

—  in  Panispema  180. 
f-  in  Piscibus  318. 

^S.  Luigi  deTrancesi220. 
Lungara  36'^- 
Lungaretta  374. 
Lungo  Tevere  Tibaldi 

230. 
Lupercal,  the  (grotto) 

282. 
Hacellum  Magnum  298. 
Madama  Lucrezia  3(^. 


ROME: 

Maecenas,  Gardens  of 
182 

—  Auditorium  of  182. 
Magazzino   Archeolog- 

ico  294. 

Maltese  Villa  288. 

Mamertine  Prison  271. 

Maps  142. 
4^.  Marcello  201. 
\/^.  Marco  202.  Ixi. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Col* 
umn  of  200. 

— ,  Statue  of  238.  liv. 

Marforio,  statue  of  244. 

Margherita,  Passeggiata 

S.Maria  degliAngelil67. 

—  deir  Anima  231. 

—  Antiqua  260. 
^»--  in  AracoBli  235. 

—  Aventina  287. 

—  Bocca  della  Veritk 
>288. 

^  in  Campiti^lli  231. 

—  de  CapitoUo  2i5. 

—  dM  »'a  p'iccin    162. 

—  dnlla  Concezionel62. 

—  in    Cosmedin    283. 
^       Ixiii. 

^—  in  Domnica  297. 

—  Egiziaca  286. 

—  di  Grottapinta  228. 
»<-  di  Loreto  275. 
V/^  Maggiore    180.    Ixi. 

Ixii.  Ixiii. 

—  ad  Martyres  216. 

—  Mater  Dei  180. 
y/jr  sopra  Minerra  218. 
Y-  de'  Miracoli  167. 

—  di  Monserrato  229. 

—  in  Monte  Santo  157. 

—  deUa  Morte  229. 

—  della  Navicella  297. 

—  ad  Kives  180. 

—  Xova  2e4. 

—  Nuova  896. 

—  deir  Orto  376. 

—  della  Pace  222. 

—  della  Pietk  in  Campo 
Santo  339. 

K-  del  Popolo  166.  Ixv. 

—  ad  PrsBsepe  180. 

—  del  Priorato  287. 

—  Rotonda  216. 

—  della  Seala  875. 

—  Scala  Coeli  3u9. 

—  del  Sole  285. 

J-  Traspontina  317. 
V —  in  Trastcvere  374. 

—  in  Vallicella  227. 
<^^  in  Via  200. 

V-^  in  Via  Lata  201. 


ROMS: 

8.  Maria  della  Vittoria 

165. 
Marins,  Trophlea  of 

237. 
Marmorata,  the  288. 
Marrana,  tiie  391. 
SS.  Martina  e  Luca  272. 
S.   Martino   ai  Monti 

18S. 
Mascherone  deiFamesi 

230. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus 

198. 
—  of  Hadrian  814. 
Meleager,  Statue  of 

356. 
Meta  Sudans  366. 
Michael  Angelo   (Ixvi- 
Ixviii). 
Carthusian   Convent 

167.  171. 
Christ    bearing    the 

Cross  219. 
Frescoes  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Paolina  335. 
Frescoes  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  332. 
8.  Giov.  de'  Fioren* 
tini  228. 

in  Laterano  804. 

Last  Judgment  334. 
8  Maria  degli  Angeli 

167. 
Monument  of  Ju- 
lius II.  189. 
—  of  Moses  189. 
Pal.  Famese  329. 
Pedestal  of  the  Marc. 

Aur.  statue  238. 
8t.  Peter's  33  \ 
Piazza  del  Oampido- 

glio  237. 
Pietk  324. 
— ,  unfinished  198. 
Prophets  and  Sibyls 

S.  Michele,  Osp.  376. 
~  in  Sassia  318. 
Milliarium  Aureum255. 
Minerva  Medica, 

Temple  of  185. 
Ministers'  offices: 

Agriculture  161. 

Education  219. 

Exterior  178. 

Finance  165. 

Interior  225. 

Marine  314. 

Posts  and  Telegraphy 
203. 

Public  Works  199. 

War  164. 
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INDEX. 


BOXB: 

Moles  Hadriani  814. 
Molo0«ian  Hounds  365. 
Mods  Sacer  889. 
Monte  Caprino  235. 2&9. 

—  Citorio  215. 

—  Malo  885. 

—  Mario  386. 

—  di  Pietli  380. 

—  Testaccio  288. 
Monuments : 

Cairoli  158. 
Carlo  Alberto  1T7. 
Gavour  816. 
Cola  di  Bienzo  237. 
Gossa  231. 
Eurysaces  186. 
GalUei  158. 
Oaribaldi  379. 
Giord.  Bnino  228. 
Mamiani  227. 
Marc  Aurel  238.  liv. 
Metastasio  199. 
MiDghettI  225. 
0*Gonnell  177. 
SeUa  165. 

/0payenta  166. 
SpedaUeri  224. 
Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
158.  237. 
Mosaico,  Studio  del  367. 
Museo  Agrario  165. 
— Artistico-lndustriale 
161. 

—  Barracco  228. 

—  Boncompagni  172. 

—  Borgiano  160. 

—  del  Gessi  28S. 

—  Kircheriano  201. 

—  KazionaledelleTer- 

me  Diocleziane  167. 

—  Profano  808. 

—  Torlonla  373. 
Museums,  see  Gapitol, 

Lateran,  Vatican. 
Music  142. 
Ifavicella  (Giotto's) 

821. 
— ,  Piazza  della  297. 
t/6S.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo 

292.  Ui. 
Xero  f    Buildings    and 

Statue  of  266. 
Newspapers  148. 
S.  Niccol6  da  Tolentino 

164. 
S.  Nicola  in  Garcere  238. 
Nile,  Group  of  the  360. 

li. 
Niobe,    Daughter   of 

358. 
Nome  di  Blaria  275. 
NymphKum  279. 


SOKB 

Obelisks  156.  168. 159. 

177.  180.  216.  218. 

802.  818. 
Observatory  207. 
Octavia,  Golonnade  of 

232. 
October  Festival  147. 
Oculists  140. 
Omnibuses,  see  Appx. 
S.    Onofrio    (Lungara) 

368. 

—  (Monte  Mario)  385. 
Oratorio  di  S.  Filippo 

Neri227. 
Orientation  149. 
Orti  Famesiani  276. 
Ospedale  di  S.  Spirito 

Osnizio  di  S.  Michele 
376. 

Osterie  138. 

Packers  141. 

Psedagogium  281. 

Painters  141.  ^ 

Palatine  276.  164.«^    v- 
Area  Palatina  278.*^ 
BasiUca  279.*'^ 
Buildings    oLXTibe 
rius  277.  ^^ 

—  of  Sept.*^everufl 
281.  / 

Excavations  276.i^ 
Farnese  Gardens  276 
Flavian  Palace  k778. 
liupercal  282.  . 

Ptedagogium  281.v< 
Palatium  278. 
Septizonium  276,^ 
Stadium  280.^  ^ 
Temple    of    Jnpiier 
Victor  280.  ^ 

—  of  the  Magna  Mater 
278. 

Palazzetto  Borghese 

218. 
Palazzo  Albani  164^ 

—  Altemps  214.*^ 


—  Antonelli  176. 

—  Ascarelli  231. 

—  Barberini  163. 

—  Bernini  198. 

—  Bolognetti  224.  / 

—  Bonaparte  201.'^ 

—  Boncompagni-Piom* 
bino  163. 

—  Borghese  213.^ 

—  Borromeo  208.»^ 

—  Braschi  225. 

—  Caffarelli  235. 

—  della  Cancelleria226. 

—  Capranica  225* 


Bolog- 


2i4y^ 


SOKB: 
Palazzo    Onci 
netti  332. 

—  Ghigi  199. 

—  Golonna  210. 

—  of  the  Gonnervatori  /*-^ 
288. 

—  deiOonvertendi317. 

—  Corsini  370.*^^ 

—  Doria  207.«''^ 

—  Falconieri  230.^ 

—  Farnese  229.*^^ 

—  Fiano  199.f^ 

—  Field-Brancaccio 
182. 

—  GabrieUi  226. 

—  Galitzin  213. 

—  Giraud  -  Torlonia 
317. 

—  Gi'ustiniani  220. 

—  del  Qovemo  Vecchio 
226. 

—  Grazioli  323. 

—  HOffer  176. 

—  Lancellotti  214J 

—  del  Laterano  306. 

—  Linotte  225. 

—  Madama  230. 

—  Margherita  168.^^ 

—  Marignoli  199.  »^ 

—  Massimi  alle  Go-w^-*'*''^ 
lonne  226.  ^ 

—  Mattel  231. 

—  Muti-Papazzurri 
177. 

—  Odes^Mdchi  301.^ 

—  del  8.  Offlzio  320. 

—  Orsini  233. 

—  PamphUi  221. 

—  del  Penitenzieri  317. 

—  Plo  228. 

—  Poll  161. 

—  Regio  178* 

—  Bicciardi  317. 

—  Bighetti  228. 

—  Binuccini  201. 

—  Bondanini  198. 

—  Bospigliosi  178) 

—  BuspoU  198.^/ 

—  Sacchetti  280.         >/ 

—  Salviati  201.  868.  f^ 

—  8ciarra-Colonna300.^^ 

—  del  Senato  220.        ^ 

—  del  Senatore  238.4^  ^ 

—  Sfona-Gesarini  227.  V^ 

—  Simonetti  201.  v^ 

—  Sora  227. 

—  Spada    alia   Begola 
329.  v^ 

—  dlSpagna  160.»^^ 

—  Torlonia  199.  301^ 

—  Vatlcano  829.  •^     > 

—  Venezia  203.  ixiv  ^ 


INDEX. 
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ROMS: 

PalaEBO  Yerospi  109.  |/ 

—  Vidoni  324.  \A 
S.  Pancrazio  379. 
S.  Pantaleo  225. 
Pantheon  216.  Ivii. 

.   8.  Paolo  Fttori  le  Mara 

397.  Uii. 
.  —  alIeTreFontane399. 
Parioli,  Monte  and 

Viale  dei  3S3. 
.  PasquinOf  the  225. 
Passeggiata  Margherita 

379. 
Passionist  Honaatery 

297. 
Patriarchal    Churches, 

the  zzzv. 
S.  Paul,  Oh.  of  174. 
Pensions  136. 
St.  Peter's  319. 
Philippine  Oonvent227. 
Phocas,  Column  of  256. 
Photographs  142. 
Physicians  139. 
Piazza  S.  Apollinare 

214. 

—  di  SS.  Apostoli  210. 

—  Aracoeli  235. 

—  Barberini  162. 

—  Benedetto  Cairoli 
231. 

—  Bocca  della  Verita 
283. 

—  deicanipidoglio237. 

—  Campitelli  231. 

—  Campo  diFiore228. 

—  della  Cancelleria 
226. 

—  Capo  di  Ferro  229. 

—  Capranica  216. 

—  dei  Cinq  uecento  166. 
^  di  8.  Claudio  199. 

—  Colonna  200. 

—  dell'  EsquUino  180. 

—  S.  Eustachio  219. 

—  Fameee  229. 

—  del  Foro   Traiano 
274. 

—  di  8.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  302. 

—  Guglielmo  Pepe  185. 

—  Magnanapoli  176. 

—  8.  Marco  202. 

—  8.  Maria  Maggiore 
180. 

—  Mignanelli  160. 
— .  della  Minerva  218. 

—  Montanara  283. 

—  di  Monte  Citorio  215. 

—  della  Navicella  29^ 

—  Kavona  220. 

—  deU*  Orologio  226. 


del    Pantheon 


i&OMS: 

Piazza 
215. 

—  de'  Pellegrini  230. 

—  Pia  816. 

—  di  Pietra  200. 

—  di  8.  Pietro  318. 

—  del  Popolo  156. 

—  di    Porta    8.    Gio 
vanni  311. 

—  del  Quirinale  177. 

—  della  Botonda  215. 

—  Rusticucei  317. 

—  di  8.  8ilTestro  199. 

—  di  Spagna  160. 

—  Tartaraga  231. 

—  delle  Terme  (diTer 
mini)  166.  174. 

—  della  Trinitik  159. 

—  di  Venezia  201. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  183 
8.  Pietro  in  Carcere  272. 

—  e  MarceUino  391. 

—  in  Montorio  377. 

—  in  Vaticano  319. 

—  in  Vincoli  188. 
Pincio,  the  158. 
Pliny's  Doves  24S. 
Police  Office  133. 
Policlinica  166. 
Pons  ^lius  313. 

—  ^milins  285. 

—  Cestius  284. 

—  Gratianus  234. 

—  Milvius  383. 

—  Sublicius  373. 

—  Valentiniani  373. 
Ponte  8.  Angelo  313. 

—  8.  Bartolomeo  234. 

—  C*vour  213. 

—  Cestio  234. 

—  Emilio  285. 

—  Fabricio  233. 

—  ai  Fiorentini  228. 

—  Garibaldi  373.  374. 

—  Margherita  156. 

—  MoUe  383. 

—  Nomentano  389. 

—  Palatino  285. 

—  de'QQattroCapi233. 

—  Rottu  285. 

—  Salario  388. 

—  8isto  373. 

—  TJmberto  213. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  3l4. 
Popes,  List  of  xxxiz. 
Popular  Festivals  147. 
Population  153. 
Porta  Appia  294. 

—  Asinaria  311. 

—  Aurelia  379. 

—  Capena  291. 

—  Furba  392. 
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ROMS: 
PorU  8.  Giovanni  311. 

—  Latina  293. 

—  S.  Lorenzo  183. 

—  Magica  183. 

—  Maggiore  185.  890.^ 

—  Nomentana  165. 

—  OsUensis  290. 

—  8.  Pancrazio  379. 

—  8.  Paolo  290. 

—  Pia  165. 

—  Pinciana  163. 

—  del  Popolo  156. 

—  Portese  377. 

—  Salaria  385. 

—  8.    Sebastiano   294. 

—  8ettimiana  373. 

—  8.  8pirito  368. 

—  Tiburtina  183. 
Porters  139. 
Porticus  (Colonnade) 

of  Octavia  232. 

—  Pompeijfcna  228. 

—  of  the  Twelve  Gods 
253. 

Post  Office  138.  199. 
Prseneste,  Treasure  of 

204. 
8.  Prassede  187.  Ixi. 
Prati  di  Castello  3}6. 

—  del  Popolo  Romano 
288. 

Prehistoric  Museoja 

204. 
8.  Prisca  290. 
Prison  271. 
Private  Apartments 

136. 
Propaganda  160. 
Protestant    Cemetery 

289. 

—  Churches  146. 
Protomoteca  241. 
Provision  Dealers  137. 

*^.  Pudenziana  179.  Ixi. 
Pyramid  of  Cestius  289. 
88.    Quattro    Coronati 

301. 
Quattro  Fontane  164. 
Questura  133. 
Quirinal,  the  153. 
— ,  Pal.  of  178. 
Race  Course  384. 
Railway  Office  133. 

—  8tetion  166. 
Raphael  Oxviii-lxxii): 

Bible  of  R.  343. 
Chlgi  Chapel  157. 
8.  Bligio  230. 
Entombment  194. 
Faith,  Hope,  and 

Charity  344. 
Fomarina  164.  194. 

30 


KOHB: 

BOKB;. 

FrMco«  Id  Ui«  F«- 

Temple    of   Ibe   Deus 

neaini.  369. 

Kedlculiu  393. 

Oklitu  Sll>. 

Semeniaio    Gomun&le 

-  of  FM.Un.  363. 

Lo««(y>tlunl  313. 
HiSoDDt  dl  Follgno 

Septa  jQjli  201. 

-  of  iTs.  :xs. 

3U. 

fslMB  0(381.        ' 

~  or  Juno  Hoaeta  3Bt. 

S«y»g8ro  tni  Beii- 

-0tJnnoSo.pll.m 

i>iio  2oe. 

-in";/s;."'  ''^"°'- 

8t.  PBter'.  820. 

eervlo..  Will  of  163 

Propbel  Iisish  9U. 

176.  182.  2Ba 

—  ofJupiterViotoraSO. 

Sibyls  aaa. 

SeMorlnm  183. 

-ofM^gntltotcrnB. 

lV»H«im)  385. 

Sette  Sola  1S8. 

—  of  Hut  UltDT  273. 

Seven  ChuKlies  of 

^SM.™,!,'"- 

Rome,  ths  miT. 

—  of  Hlaem  Medtca 

BheUej'.  Houbc  1B9. 

1B6. 

—  Fnaoaei    from  the 

—  Tomb  289. 

—  ot  Neplnns  300, 

Vlll.  190. 

Sbopi  HI, 

-  of  the  Sura  rrbi 

BIck  NuTMS  110. 

261. 

-  Villa  lllO. 

8.  SllTMtro  In  Caplle 

-  of  Belorn  356. 

19«- 

-  of  Bpea  233. 

—  of  Ventu  Ocnetrii 

Eegla  &1. 

-  >1  QulHiwIe  179. 

SUtlneCb*p«l^.IiiT. 
8.  Slsto  295, 

373. 

-of  Venus  MdHomi. 

K«a>r>  Hdum  S86. 

SUnghtBT  Honiei  388. 

286. 

Bl<n.e  Hontl  ]6G. 

Sophoclu,  Statne   o( 

-  of  VeipuUn  263, 

Ripa  OnndB  376. 

mpetu,  tbc  213. 

Spigns,  SctiB  dl  160. 

Bpmnlih  OhoRb  339. 

Rom2""«toiidV»U   276. 

S.    Bplrito,    OspBd&lc 

8.  Teodoro  383. 

382.  ^^^^^^ 

TeetMoto,  Monte  288. 

S.8plritoin8»<(>318. 

Tbwlrei  117. 

E^SnlilB,  Orive   Qf 

sLdlom  '(OireoB)    of 

Ttwtrt   of  H«cellm> 

35T. 

232. 

Koetca  39D. 

DomiUKn  220. 

Th^m^Bof5.?ripp»218. 

-  JulU  259. 

-,fJX^'-  •- 

—  Antonlnlann  291. 

Statnei,  tee  Honn- 

-  of  CerKUli  291. 

8.  Slefino  ielle  C»r- 

—  of  Diocletlui  166. 

S.  S»WM28aiii.lili, 

TOii«  28fi. 

3>or.  Vi.  361. 

-  Bolondo  298. 

—  of  TnO»n  271. 

SspU  Jnlla  au. 

Thorn  Eitnctoi  VS. 

Sallasl.GirdcnaofieS. 

Street  Scenes  118. 

Tiber,  river  163, 

KB.  flalvitoie  in  L«uro 

Stndioi  Ul. 

-,  IsUnd  of  the  333, 

215. 

S.  Snai-n.  IBO. 

Tiberim,P.lKeof3T7. 

SsnoU  annttoroiii, 

Synsgogne  232. 

Tlme-B&U  303. 

cbftpel  SU. 

TiUait: 

8«.imM,    Univertltk 

T.bDUHnm  319. 

Amor8»e«>eProf»oo 

aareopht^'Mcimtn^. 

T.rpei.e  Hock  M9. 

81.  Dominic  196. 

Tulro  ArgetitlBL  331. 

Tiro  N«IonKla  381. 

Silwn'^remJl""2B5: 

Tobaeen  Hennfactiiry 

Silyr  of  Myron  SOT. 

Telegrspli  Office   139, 

'*8.                      ™ 

199. 

Tomb  of  Blbnlns  202. 

Templetio  377. 

-  of  GstoUia  MelelU 

Sc.l»  Sent.  311. 

Temi.18  of  Augmtua 

390. 

-  dl  Sp^>  160. 

-  of  H.dri.n  811. 

-  or'csB.«-  359. 

-  of   the   Empr™ 

Ilelene  B91. 

Seott.HooMofWUler 

~Pollai"2e9.    " 

^^-  oftbBP»ner«tll8fll. 

199' 

-  of  the  Scipiot  298. 

Sculpton  111. 

—  of  CybeH  STB. 

INDBX. 
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ROMS  * 
^Tomb  of  t]ieValerii391. 
8.  Tommaso  di  Canter- 
bury or 

—  degli  Inglesi  239. 

—  in  Formifl  297. 
Topography  168. 
Tor  de^  Gonti  378. 

—  di  Qi^to  884. 
Torlonia,  Huaeo  871. 
Torre  degli  Angaillara 

874. 

—  CantoreUi  188. 

—  del  Capocci  188. 

—  delle  Mili£ie  176. 

—  di  Nerone  176. 

—  deUa  Scimia  214. 
Trajan'a  Column  275. 

—  Forum  274. 
Tramways,  see  Appx. 
Trastevere  878. 
Trattorie  187. 

Tre  Fontane  899. 
Tribunale  Civile  e  Cor 
rezionale  227. 

—  di  Commercio  227. 
Triclinium  of  Leo  III. 

811 

S.   Trinitk    de'  Monti 
159. 

—  de'  Pellegrini  280. 
Trinlty,Ch.  of  thel99. 
Triumphal  Arches,  see 

Arch. 
Trofei  di  Mario  183. 

287. 
Tullianum  271. 
Umbilicus  Urbis  Romee 

255. 
UniversitJk    della     8a- 

piensa  219. 
UniTersitas  Gregoriana 

208. 
S.  Urbano  394. 
Ustrinum  215.  896. 
Vatican,  the  329. 

Antiquities  348. 

AppartamentoBorgia 

Arasai,Galleria  degli 

346. 
Archives  864. 
Assvrian  Antiquities 

Belvedere ,    Cortile 

del  355. 
— ,  Vestibule  of  the 

866. 
Boscareccio  349. 
Braccio  liTuovo  859. 
Bronses  368. 
Candelabri,  Galleria 

dei  360. 


SOKE: 

Cappella   di   Nicco- 
15  V.  842. 

—  Paolina  334. 

—  Sistina  331. 
Casino  del  Papa  349. 
Coiiile  del  Belvedere 

865. 
^  di  S.  Damaso  830 

—  delle  Logge  880. 
Eeyptian    Museum 


Etruscan  Museum 

361. 
Gablnetto  delle  Mas- 

chere  356. 
Galleria  degli  Arazzi 

846. 
— del  Candelabri350. 

—  Geograflca  847. 

—  Lapidaria  859. 
•^  delle  Statue  353. 
Garden  349. 
Giardino  della  Plgns 

357. 

Hall   of  the  Busts 
354. 

Library  364. 

Mich.  Angelo^s  Fres- 
coes 882.  385. 

Museo    Chiaramonti 
357. 

—  Etrnsco  -  Grego- 
riano  361. 

—  Pio-Clementino 

849. 
Museum  of  Christian 

Antiquities  366. 
Pauline  Chapel  834. 
Picture  Gallery  344. 
Portone    di    Bronso 

880. 
Baphaers  Logge  8^ 

—  Stanze  835. 

—  Tapestry  846.  Ixx. 
Sala   degli   Animali 

353. 

—  della  Biga  350. 

—  dei  Bust!  354. 

—  diCostantino341. 

—  a  Croce  Greca 
349. 

—  Ducale  834. 

—  deir  Immacolata 
835. 

—  delle  Muse  352. 

—  Regia  330. 

—  Rotonda  861. 
Scala  Pia  329. 

—  Regia  330. 
Sistine  Chapel  381. 
Stanza  d^Eliodoro 

310. 


BOKB: 

Stanza  dell^  Inoendio 


—  de*  Papiri  366. 

—  della   Segnatura 
886. 

Tomb  Paintings  364. 

Torre  Borgia  829. 

Vases,  Collection  of 
362. 
Vatican  Hill  812. 
Velabmm  282. 
VelaBquei''s  Innocent 

X.  307. 
Velia  263. 
Venus  after  Praxiteles 

249.848. 
Vesta,  Temple  of  261. 
Vestal  Virgins,  Palace 

of  the  2§2. 
Via  Agostino  Depretis 

179* 

—  Anicia  376. 

—  Appia  291. 

—  Aracceli  208. 

—  del    Babuino    157. 

—  de'  Banchi  Vecchi 
229. 

—  de'  Baullari  225. 

—  Bocca  della  VeritA 
233. 

—  Bonella  272. 

—  Carlo  Alberto  182. 

—  Cavour  188. 

—  de'  Cerchi  286. 

—  del  Clementino213. 

—  de*  Condotti  212. 

—  Conte  Verde  185. 

—  de*  Coronari  214. 

—  della  Croce  Bianoa 
274. 

—  della  DaUria  178. 

—  de'DueMacellil60. 

—  Em.  Filiberto  185. 

—  Flaminia  117.  383. 

—  Fontanella  di  Borg- 
hese  213. 

—  Galvanl  288. 

—  Garibaldi  377. 

T-  Giovanni  Lanza  168. 

—  di  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  299. 

—  Giulia  230. 

—  del  Gk)vernoVecchi« 
226. 

-—  Gregoriana  159. 

—  di  S.  Gregorio  264. 

—  Labicana  186. 

—  Lata  197. 

—  Latina  293. 

—  della  Lungara  868. 

—  Lungarina  874. 

—  dl  Marforio  271. 

30* 
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BOKE: 

Via  Hargutta  157. 
— -deUa  Marmorata  288. 

—  S.  Martino  ai  Monti 
18T. 

—  Merulana  182. 

—  di  Monserrato  229. 
->  del  Kaxareno  161. 

—  Nasionale  174. 

—  de'  Pettinari  230. 

—  deUa  PUotU  177. 

—  del   Plebiscito   201. 
233. 

—  di   Porta   8.  Seba- 
stiano  291. 

—  Prflenestlna  186. 390. 

—  Principe  Bugenio 
185. 

—  di  Propaganda  160. 

—  Quattro  Fontane 
163. 

—  del  Qoirinale  177. 

—  di  Bipetta  157. 

—  Sacra  25i. 

—  deUa  Salara  286. 

—  della  Scrofa  214. 

—  Sistina  162.  159. 

—  dello  Statute  187. 

—  di  S.  Stefano  298. 

—  S.  Teodoro  282. 

—  di  Tor  Argentina 
230. 

—  delle  Tre  Pile  235. 

—  del  Tritone  161. 

—  Trinmphalis  269. 

—  de'  VaaceUari  375. 

—  Veneto  163. 

—  Venti  Settembre 
164. 

Viale  di  Porta  8.  Paolo 
290. 

—  Prinoipesaa  Marghe- 
rita  185. 

Victor  Emmanuel, 
Mon.  of  168.  237. 
— ,  Tomb  of  217. 
Vicus  Tuscus  261.  282. 
Villa  Albani  385. 

—  Aldobrandini  176. 
,    —  Borghese  190. 

—  Gampanarl  311. 

—  Celimontana  298. 
.—  Colonna  212. 

^—  Doria-Pamphili379. 

—  Fameaina  368. 

—  Lante  379, 

—  Ludovisi  163. 

—  Madama  384. 

—  Magistrale  (Maltese) 
288. 

.  —  Malta  162. 

—  Massimi  305. 

—  Mattel  298. 


BOMS: 

Villa  Medici  159. 

—  Mellinl  385. 

—  di  Papa  Giulio  196. 

—  Spada  388. 

—  Torlonia  388. 

—  Umberto  Primo 
190. 

—  Wolkonsky  311. 
Viminal  153. 
SS.    Vincenzo    ed 

Anastasio  161.  399. 
8.  Vitale  174. 
S.  Vito  182. 
Waldensian  Church 

177. 
War  Office  164. 
Wine-shops  137. 
Zeua  of  Otricoli  358. 

RoncigUone  102. 
Bonco,  the  106.  108. 
Bosaro  70. 
Boflia  38. 
Bosignano  3. 
Bosso,  Monte  126. 
Boviano  426. 
Bubicon,  the  109. 
Bufflnella,  Villa  409. 
Busdano  117. 
Busellee  4. 

Sabate  104. 

Sabina,  the  96. 

Sabine  Mountains,the  417. 

Sacco  443. 

Sacra,  Isola  435. 

Sacraria  78. 

Salone  418. 

8.  Salvatore,  Abbey  12. 

Sanguineto  54. 

San  Sepolcro  61. 

Sapia  108. 

Saracineaco-  426. 

Sarteano  88. 

Saaao  10. 

Saasoferrato  127. 

SasaoviTO,  Abbadia  di 

77. 
Satumia  6- 
SaTignano  109. 
Savio,  river  108. 
Saxa  Bubra  384. 
Scheggia  117. 
Schiantapetto  4. 
S.  Scolaatica  427-. 
Scopetone,  the  64. 
S.  Secondo  56. 
Segni  441. 
Seiagite,  Mt.  13. 
Sdci  Lama  65. 
Sena  Gallica  118. 
Senigallia  118. 


Senio,  riyer  105. 
Sentinum  127.  ^ 

S.  Sepolfro  54. 
Septempeda  125. 
Sermoneta  444. 
Serpentara  431. 
Serra  8.  Abbondio  127. 

—  Partuoci  67. 

—  S.  Quirico  128. 
Setia  445. 
Settecamini  419. 
S.  Severa  9. 

S.  Severino  Marche  125. 
Sero,  Pizzo  di  82. 
Seaee  445. 
SibilUni,  Monti  82. 

^Lccademia  delle  Belle 
ArtlSS. 

S.  Agoatino  30. 

Archives  31. 

Banca  d'ltatia  29. 

Bandini,  Statue  of  22. 

S.Barbera,Fort  36. 

S.  Bernardino,  Ora- 
torio di  33. 

Biblioteca  Comun.  35. 

Botanic  Garden  30. 

Campansi,  Monast.  86. 

Gappella  di  Piaxsa  24. 

Carmine  30. 

Caaa  di  S.  Caterina  35. 

Casino  de'  Kobili  23. 

Cathedral  25. 

Cimitero  della  Miseri- 
cordia  30. 

SS.  Conceaione  32. 

S.  Cristofano  33. 

S.  Domenico  36. 

Fontebranda  36. 

Fontegiusta  37. 

Fonte  di  Fo^onica  31. 

—  Gala  25. 

—  Ovile  37. 
—'  de  Pantaneto  31. 

—  de*  Pispini  32. 
S.  Francesco  32. 
Garibaldi ,    Monument 

of  36. 

S.  Giorgio  31. 

S.  Giovanni  25. 

S.  Girolamo  32. 

House  of  St.  Catharine 
35. 

Library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral 27. 

Lizsa,  La  36. 

Loggia  del  Papa  31. 

L'Oaaervansa  37. 

Madonna  d.  Angeli  32. 

Mangia,  Torre  del  23. 

S.  Maria  del  Carmine 
30. 
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Siena: 
8.  Maria  delle  "Sevi  22. 

—  di  ProTonzano  32. 

—  della  Scala  29. 
S.  Martino  31. 
Hetropolitana,  Chiesa 

25. 
Opera  del  Dtiomo  28. 
OflservanM  87. 
Palazzo  Arciyeflcovile 

25. 

—  Biohi  23. 

—  Buonsignori  39. 

—  Chigi   (now    Plcco- 
lomini)  29. 

—  dei  Diavoll  37. 

—  FinetU  30. 

—  Gori  28. 

—  del  Gtovemo  80. 

—  Grottanelli  29. 

—  del  Magniflco  25. 

—  Marescottl  29. 

—  MarMli  29. 

—  Nerucci  29. 

—  Palmieri  23. 

—  Pecci  29. 

—  Piccolominl  30.  2». 

—  Pollini  80. 

—  Pubblico  23. 

—  Beale  29. 

—  Salimbeni  22. 

—  Sansedoni  28. 

—  Saracini  29. 

—  Spannoechi  23. 

—  Tolomei  23. 

—  del  Turco  37. 
Pernzzi,  House  of  37. 
Piazza  del  Gampo  (Vit- 

torio  Emanuele)  23. 

—  di  8.  Francesco  32. 

—  Giordano  Bruno  29. 

—  del  Mercato  25. 

8.    Pietro    alia     Mag- 
glone  37. 

alle  Scale  29. 

Pinacoteca  33. 
Porta  Gamollia  37. 

—  S.  Marco  80. 

—  Ovile  37. 

—  Pispini  32. 

—  Bomana  32. 
Begie  Souole  29. 
S.  Sebastiano  30. 
Servi  di  Maria  32.. 
S.  Spirito  81. 
Statue  of  Italia  23. 

—  of  Bandini  22. 
Tolomei,  GoUegio  30. 
University  81. 

S.  Vigilio  32. 

Wood  Carving  21. 
Sieve,  river  44. 
SigiUo  117. 


Signa  16. 
Signia  441. 
S.  Silvestro  96. 
Simbruina  stagna  426. 
Sinalunga  41. 
SinigagUa  118. 
Sinnius  105. 
Sipicciano  97. 
Sirolo  131. 
Sonnino  446. 
Soracte,  Mt.  96. 
Sorrina  98. 
Sovana  5. 
Spello  75. 
Spoletium  78. 
Spoleto  78. 
Staggia  18. 

S.  Stefano,  Grotte  97. 
— ,  Porto  6. 
Sticciano  41. 
Stieli  94. 
Stimigliano  96. 
Storta,  La  4S2.  104. 
Stracciscappa  103. 
Stroncone  84. 
Suana  5. 

Subasio,  Monte  75. 
Subiaco  426. 
Sublaqueum  426. 
Sutri  102. 
Sutrium  102. 

Tadinum  126. 
Talamone  5. 
Tarquinii  7. 
Tarracina  446. 
Telamon  5. 
Terni  82. 
Terontola  53. 
Terraclna  446. 
Teverone,  river  418.  419. 
Tiber,  river  64.  86.  94. 

97.  etc. 
— f  Source  of  the  56. 
Tibur  422. 

Tifemum  Tiberinum  66. 
Tivoli  422. 
Todi  69. 
Tolentino  125. 
Tolentinum  Picenum 

125. 
Tolfa  8. 
Tomba  di  Kerone  384. 

—  del  Pancratii  391. 

—  dei  Yalerii  391. 
Topina,  Val  126. 
Topino,  the  75. 
Tor  Paterno  438. 

—  di  Quinto  384. 

—  Sapienza  390. 

—  de^  Schiavi  390. 

—  di  Selce  396. 

—  Tre  Teste  390. 


Torraccio  396. 
Torre  Boacciana  435. 

—  Chiaruccia  9. 

—  Maggiore,  Monte  70. 

—  Fignattara  391. 
Torrenieri  40. 

Torri  (Val  di  Merse)  38. 

Torrita  41. 

Toscanella  101. 

Trasimeno,  Lago  53. 

Treba  428. 

Trebise  77. 

Tre  Fontane  899. 

Trestina  56. 

Trevi  77. 

— ,  Monte  445. 

—  nel  Lazio  428. 
Trevignano  104. 
Triponzo  82. 
Trojaccia,  island  4. 
Tuder  69. 
Tniicum  126. 
Tuoro  54. 
Turchina  7. 
Tuscana  101. 
Tttscnlana,  VUla  409. 
Tusculum  409. 

TTccelina,  Monti  dell'  4. 
Ufens  445. 
Uffente  445. 
Umbertide) 
Urbania  127. 
S.  Urbano  394. 
Urbibentum  80. 
Urbino  127. 
',  Monte  69. 
Urbisaglia  124. 
Urbs  Salvia  124. 

—  Vetus  89. 
Urgone,  the  109. 
Urvinum  Metaurense 

128. 
Uso,  river  109. 

Vaccarreccia,  Tumulus 

of  433. 
Vada  3. 

Vagnolinl,  Vigna  394. 
Valchetta,  the  384. 
Val  d^Elsa  15. 

—  di  Pusflino  884. 

—  Topina  126. 
Valle  Ariccianft  441. 

—  d'  Inferno  886. 
Vallepietra  428. 
Vallombrosa  44. 
Valmontone  414. 
Valpiana  4. 
Valvisciolo,  Abbey  of 

444. 
Varano  121. 
Varia  436. 


Tustno  01. 
VeU  WS. 
TelKthri  10. 
VellBo,  riTer  t 


Ttna,  UTS. 
▼anora,  Hohte  101. 
Tsruo,  His.  KM. 
Yenuoito  113. 


VU  S>l*rlB  38S,  9 

-  nbarHn*  UOi 

-  TrinmpliBllB  41 


Vlciu  AnruMii 
Vignoni,  Bigni 
VElli  AdtUna  . 


VlUa  S.  Hmubo  U. 

-  HoiidTtgonc  110. 

-  Picnolamliu  106. 

-  KuCOneUB  109. 


Vlts,  Capo  dalla  11. 


—  CuUlni  3B1. 

—  CuB<it  S83.  SB. 

—  CollBtina  390. 


-  Pnmeatini  SSO. 


-  of  Btdriui  130. 


ZuBrolo  U 

Z^fOTM,  L 


iilipllpp 
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